

Polish workers oppose imposition of martial law. 
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by Charles Denby, Editor 

Author of Indignant Heart: A Black Worker's Journal 

I have just read a shocking article called “Inside 
Krome” ■ — the detention camp which used to house 
Cuban refugees and now imprisons Haitians. As shock- 
ing as is the content, is the fact that the article was 
written, not by a spokesperson for the refugees, but by 
the chief spokesperson for the United States State De- 
partment at the Krome detention facility, Larry Ma- 
honey. The article appeared as a special feature in the 
Miami Herald, a leading bourgeois newspaper, on Jan. 10. 

“I worked for the State Department as the govern- 
ment’s chief spokesman — more often apologist — for 
Krome. The job was difficult and not a little shameful. 
I saw women sleeping under blankets so soiled and 
threadbare I mistook them for the contents of vacuum- 
cleaner bags; guards so indifferent to suffering that they 
snickered at the helpless; sanitary facilities so squalid 
they turned your stomach. Above all, there was the crip- 
pling boredom. The people just slept and ate, ate and 
slept ... In the end. I found I could no longer cover 
for the indignities my government countenanced, and 
quit in frustration.” 

‘THIRSTED FOR FREEDOM’ 

Mahoney admits that far from being “detainees,” 
the Haitians were prisoners, “ . . . like all prisoners, 
they thirsted for freedom.” And he goes on to describe 
how -200 Haitians over a period of a week had fled the 
camp through a slit in the fence. “It must have been 
highly organized: they had to have popped through, one 
at a time over a period of days, shielded by a crowd of 
their countrymen.” 

Mahoney describes incident upon incident at the 
camp: 

• “The children were going away. They were awak- 
ened at 4:30 a.m. in the barracks. They had come as 
boat people from the tropics to the near tropics and 
now they were going to upstate New York. 

(Continued on Page 8) 


current unemployment situation — especially right after 
hearing the horrible statistics that had just been released 
by the federal government. 

One laid-off Cadillac worker said that the high 
unemployment was a result of Reagan’s ridiculous eco- 
nomic policies and that the unemployment and inevitable 
increased crime were just going to get worse until the 
working people take control for themselves to make 
some real changes. 

A couple of Kelsey-Hayes workers were talking about 
how the working class was already “bearing the load” 
and are being pushed by company threats of shut-downs, 
into making even more sacrifices for the big industries 
with no expectation of any help for themselves. Others 
said that women and Blacks are being especially hard 
hit by unemployment and Reagan’s racist-sexist policies, 
which are not working anyway since we now have both 
high unemployment with high inflation. 

There was talk of the workers not giving in easily 
on union contract negotiations and, as one hospital work- 
er said, “more people are thinking that there is an 
alternative to just working to support management and 
that they want to be working for themselves.” 

These unemployed workers don’t expect any help 
from Washington; the working class must transform the 
situation themselves, because Reagan’s policies arc de- 
liberately causing higher unemployment. 

— Newly laid-off worker 


POLAND: An Editorial Article 

Counter- revolution 
underground; the 

by Raya Dunayevskaya, National Chairwoman, 
News and Letters Committees 

The counter-revolution that drove the revo- 
lution -underground is meeting with resistance 
throughout Poland, though it is by no means a 
civil war. The most horrifying feature of the Dec. 
13, 1981 military onslaught calling itself “Mili- 
tary Council of National Salvation” was that it 
came from within, not from the outside — though 
Russia left no doubt that if the Polish rulers did 
not put down the spontaneous, 18-month, deep- 
ening revolt, Russia would. 

Thus, the nationalistic, state-capitalist Polish mil- 


New York, N.Y. ■ — My company is shutting down 
both plants for one week in January. This is. the first 
time this has ever happened. Some workers with 20 and 
30 years in the plant have never been laid off. Workers 
said, “Reagan is fighting inflation with our jobs.” In 
this atmosphere, experts predict that millions of dollars 
in concessions will go from the workers to the bosses 
for the first time since the unions were formed. 

Look at the unions’ role in this attack on labor. Our 
union representative came in and all he had to say was, 
“Things look bad. Looks like the company might lock up 
and move South.” Workers were real angry. Even down 
South the company would" have to pay $4 or $5 an hour, 
which is what we’re getting. We wanted to know, why is 
the union trying to put fear in the workers? 

If there can be a runaway shop, isn’t it because the 
job labor started in the ’30s and ’40s was left unfinished? 
Because of the racism and segregation, and later also 
because of the unions’ bureaucratized attitude to organ- 
izing, the South was never organized. Now the whole 
movement reaps the harvest. — Metal worker 

FOOD STAMP CUTBACKS 

Bronx, N.Y. — Reagan’s food stamp cutbacks have 
started to hit home. A lot in my shop don’t make enough 
to support a family without food stamps. We are what 
they like to call the “working poor.” 

(Continued on Page 3) 


drives the revolution 
resistance continues 

itarists and production exploiters have made outright 
invasion by Russia unnecessary, for the moment. And 
thus, for the first time since a totally new world epoch 
began in East Berlin on June 17, 1953 — with the first 
East European revolt from under Russian imperialist 
state-capitalism that called itself Communism — na- 
tional state-capitalism revealed that it was no different 
from private capitalism. It was spelled out in the most 
fundamental law of the class struggle: the main enemy 
is at home. 

The tragedy is that the counter-revolution had 
learned that lesson well. Knowing the overwhelming 
force of the proletariat at the point of production, and 
that the factories could become fortresses, the militarist 
hierarchy planned its takeover for a weekend — when 
the workers would not be in the plants, and when their 
leaders would be at a Solidarnosc Congress. 

IN THE STEALTH OF THE NIGHT 

Nevertheless, it wasn’t the stealth of that grim Dec. 
13 night that was shocking; counter-revolutions always 
begin in the stealth of the night. What was shocking was 
the great illusion that blinded Solidarity — the illusion 
that the Polish Army would not fire on Poles. The bar- 
baric counter-revolution was in no way confused by the 
struggle for national liberation, which was on its way 
to social revolution. Quite the contrary. While viciously 
stomping on the revolution, it took full advantage of 
nationalist rhetoric in an attempt to cover over its 
militarist suppression. 

Thus, the First Secretary of the Communist Party, 
General Wojciech Jaruzelski, pictured himself a “soldier” 
dedicated to “national salvation.” With that, he un- 
loosed his hordes, cordoned off key production centers 
— the mines, steel mills, shipyards and textile factories — 
and raided the hotels and homes where Solidarity mem- 
bers lived. Thousands were rounded up and sent to jail. 
The most militant activists — especially socialists like 
Jacek Kuron, Adam Michnik, Jan Litynski and Karol 
(Continued on Page 4) 
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The real state of the union under Reagan 

UNEMPLOYMENT LINES RUNAWAY SHOPS 

Detroit, Mich. — Standing in the unemployment line 
ip- the other day gave me plenty of time to find out what 
some of the other laid-off workers thought about the 
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WOMAN AS REASON 


In the 17 short months from Polish August, 1980 to 
December, 1981, the Polish people created a new epoch. 
Fundamental to it was the great creativity of the women 
which made clear how deep the budding Polish revolu- 
tion needed to become. 

That women are now fighting the counter-revolution 
there is no doubt, be that in the street fighting or in the 
sjpecial camp for women arrested during the crackdown, 
where they are reported to be showing great hostility to 
their male guards. But it is not only the Polish women's 
bravery that is important to remember in this moment 
of counter-revolution. It is their Reason. 

HISTORY— PAST, PRESENT, FUTURE 

What strikes one immediately is the affinity of the 
Polish women today — particularly the striking textile 
workers of Zyrardow — to their history. For it was 
striking textile workers who started the February, 1917 
Russian Revolution. And it was the great Polish revolu- 
tionary, Rosa Luxemburg, who saw, in the mass, strikes 
thatculminated in the Russian Revolution of 1905, that 
it was “impossible to separate the economic and the 
political factors from one another.” 

That is what the textile workers of Zyrardow re- 
created in their strike in October, 1981, when these sup- 
posedly “naive” women kept that strike running for over 
four weeks against both internal and government oppo- 
sition, continuing it even after their demands for food 
had been met. 

Woman as revolutionary force and Reason was evi- 
dent from the very beginning, when the firing of Anna 
Walentynowicz sparked the August, 1980 strike in the 
shipyards of Gdansk. In her own words, this is how 
Solidarnosc began: “The shipyard workers struck de- 
manding Walesa’s and my reinstatement and 2,000 
zlotyes raise. After three days, the demands were met, 
giving us a 1,500 zlotyes increase. Then. Walesa declared 
an end of the strike . . . and the strikers started leaving 
the shipyard. . . . The workers standing outside from 


Garment workers trial 

San Francisco, Cal. — Thirteen seamstresses 
employed by Naline Lee Sewing Inc. are going 
through pre-trial hearings in an attempt to prove 
that unemployment fraud charges against them are 
discriminatory (see N&L, November, 1981). The 
women contend that the unemployment office and 
District Attorney have singled out Chinese women 
for prosecution in order to discourage their legiti- 
mate use of part-time unemployment benefits. 

The Garment Workers Support Committee is 
trying to organize a community meeting with pub- 
lic officials. They want officials to explain why 
they are prosecuting the seamstresses instead of 
investigating the exploitative labor practices in the 
garment industry. For more information, and to 
express your support, contact: Garment Workers 
Support Committee, c/o 1322 Webster St, Suite 
210, Oakland, CA 94612. 


BC-BS: poor sick pay policy 

Detroit, Mich.— We now have our contract, here 
at Blue Cross-Blue Shield. There are some good points 
in the contract, like time off and the pay increases. 
We’ve just received our pay increase as retroactive pay. 
The raises were promised in April, 1981, but the union 
and company were in the process of negotiating. This 
means that our wages did not adjust to inflation. Many 
of us needed our raise before the holidays. 

There has been a big problem with the sick days 
policy, called the occurrence procedure. Every worker 
is allowed three occurrences. A worker may take one 
day off, come to work the next day, and take the fol- 
lowing day off — this is counted as two occurrences. Yet 
if that same worker takes days off consistently for 
three months, it is counted as one occurrence. The 
problem with this procedure is that most workers need 
to use their occurrences, for . exarhple, in the time of 
an emergency.- They will receive a verbal warning and 
can be eventually written up. A lot of workers have 
been on discipline because of the occurrence procedure. 
Emergencies are never taken into consideration. 

The production standards also have not changed in 
most instances. What is better for us now is that union 
officials are checking up on management’s time study 
which has set production high; it’s determined by those 
who produce the most in each department. Many 
workers cannot keep up with the pace of that one 
worker who may be exceedingly fast. 

We know that the company has tried to make the 
union look bad by enforcing mandatory overtime. It 
is important that we know and read the entire contract 
for ourselves, so there can be no surprises. 

— Blue Cross-Blue Shield worker 


Solidarity with Polish women! 

other factories protested: ‘You got your issues taken 
care of, but what about other people from other factories 
who were fired? They will be lost!’ . . . 

“What could we do? How could we stop 16,000 
people leaving through three different gates? We ran to 
the gate and I shouted, ‘Let’s have a solidarity strike!’ 
Then Alina (Pienkowska) took action. She stood on top 
of some bairels, such a close-to-tears girl in a candy pink 
blouse, and said: ‘We have to help the people from the 
other factories because they won’t be able to defend 
themselves . . .’ Alina’s quiet voice stopped the masses 
of people. The gate was closed — then others. Six thou- 
sand people -stayed in the shipyard. For me, only in 
that moment did the Polish August begin.” 

WORLDWIDE SOLIDARITY OF WOMEN 

Even more significant than this first act of solidarity 
is what the women learned in the course of their revolu- 
tionary activity. In an interview given this July, Alina 
Pienkowska said: “In August, 1980, the women in 
Gdansk were very active in building Solidarnosc. ... At 
that time they paid no attention to the special problems 
of women, instead they fought for the rights of all 
human beings. . . . But we have not been able to win our 
concrete demands that are important to us women 
we must struggle more for the women’s cause. The life 
of women in Poland is still very hard, they must work 
and perform housework and social labor. Anna (Walen- 
tynowicz) and I were able to do much for Solidarnosc 
only because we are widows, otherwise our housework 
would have suffered . . .” 

What the women created in the space of 18 all-too- 
short months was, at one and the same time, deep oppo- 
sition to existing Polish society and a critique of the 
revolutionary movement itself. 

Alina Pienkowska is now underground — uncaptured 
by the Polish junta. The vision of revolution which she 
shares not only with the women of Poland but with the 
women of the world will never be destroyed, only 
deepened. Our solidarity is with the women of Poland 
and the totality of revolution they envision. The struggle] 
continues. 

— Terry Moon 

Winnie Mandela banned again 

Winnie Mandela, South African revolutionary, was 
again banned, Jan. 4, in Brandfort, South Africa. Her 
husband, Nelson Mandela, leader of the African Na- 
tional Congress (ANC), was sentenced to Robben Island 
for life after the infamous Rivonia Trial. Winnie 
Mandela’s resistance has been continuous over the 
years, which shows that her fight is more than a ques- 
tion of one single will. At the age of 47, it is her 
acknowledging that: “We consider ourselves very lucky 
to belong to a generation that will actually see the lib- 
eration of our country.” 

This new banning order was served two days before 
the old one was to expire. But, she is not defeated. Any- 
time she reports to the police station, she refuses to go 
through the doors marked “Colored.” She instead walks 
through the doors marked “white.” 

In speaking of herself, she expresses a piercing 
irony that gives us a glimpse of the determination of 
the South African struggle. “Why should an insignificant 
woman in the backveld of the Free State be a threat 
to the Afrikaner’s kingdom? . . . Why be afraid of a 
little ‘communist’ who belongs to an organization they 
have wiped out?” 

Winnie Mandela was able to visit Nelson Mandela 
for 45 minutes on two days in December, but not 
allowed to discuss “political” subjects. 

Although the ANC does not represent the entire 
movement in South Africa, still Winnie Mandela’s in- 
dividual character has always represented a very impor- 
tant part of South African self-determination. 

— Diane Lee 
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Over 1,000 Japanese women marched in an anti-war 
demonstration in Tokyo on Dec. 7, to coincide with the 
40th anniversary of Japan’s attack on Pearl Harbor. 
* * ♦ 

On Jan. 12, a Federal district judge ordered United 
Airlines to rehire 1,400 stewardesses who had been 
forced to quit because of a rule (changed in 1968) 
which forbade married women to work as flight attend- 
ants. The women had filed suit to protest the law, 
and the court’s ruling, late as always, only directs that 
the women be added to United’s list of laid-off em- 
ployees eligible for recall by seniority. 

* * * 

In Bombay, India, over 200,000 textile workers kept 
almost alj of the city’s 60 textile factories idle on Jan. 
6 by staying off their jobs to support union demands 
for better wages and working conditions. 

* * * 

In Cleveland, Ohio, 500 mothers and children pro- 
tested at a Dec. 14 county commissioners meeting at 
which Reaganomic cuts of over 20 percent in Title XX 
day care programs were to be considered. The women 
made clear that they wanted to continue working but 
would be forced onto welfare if subsidies were cut be- 
cause their wages were too low to pay full day care 
costs 

(Information from What She Wants) 

From a young woman in Iran 

Editor’s Note: We received the following letter 
from a young unemployed woman in Iran. 

Wheri I graduated from high school, I was hoping 
to enter one of the universites, judging from my good 
average on final exams. Of course my desire to do this 
during and after the revolution increased greatly. One 
reason was the important role of university students, 
who in the majority participated in the revolution. I 
was encouraged to join their struggle. On the other 
hand, the restricted Iranian culture puts no other way 
before a young woman, except going to industrial 
schools or to a husband’s house. 

I tobk the university entrance exams and earned 
an impressive score. Yet surprisingly I couldn’t enter, 
because the clergy’s children and members of the 
Islamic committee had priority to enter. 

I tried to find a job, but there were thousands of 
unemployed graduates seeking jobs, as well as people 
who had been fired and were now looking for work. 
I was forced to accept a job as “honorary” teacher — 
in other words, teach for free — with the hope that one 
day I could work for the Board of Education and earn 
my living. Today I have been an “honorary” teacher 
for almost one year. 

The government has established Islamic Ideological 
Classes. One of the qualifications to get a teaching job 
is to participate and get good grades in these classes. 
Under these conditions I am forced not only to re- 
main unemployed and attend these classes with much 
disgust, but I must also tolerate the bad conditions of 
my father’s home. 

I think that all young Iranian women, especially 
the unemployed graduates and those who have been 
dropped from the universities due to the effect of the 
“cultural revolution,” are facing more or less these same 
problems. 
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UA IV bargains with GM behind workers' backs 


by Felix Martin, West Coast Editor 

On Jan. 8, 1982 the United Auto Workers union 
leaders met in Chicago to discuss re-opening the current 
contract with the U.S. auto companies. The membership 
of Local 216, in South Gate, Cal., feels they are being 
-sold out, because the leadership decided to do this. The 
workers say that if GM is hurting, it’s their own fault 
for making so many stupid mistakes that got them in 
trouble to start with. 

While the American auto companies were building 
cars for the rich and upper middle class, foreign auto 
companies got busy building cars for people. Now GM, 
Ford and Chrysler are trying to say it’s the workers’ 
fault. They say our “high wages” caused the market 
to collapse. 

What does have an effect on the ever-increasing 
cost of the car produced in the U.S. is management 
salaries, the military, interest rates, profit, and the 
ever-expanding concentration of capital. The military 
has the first shot at available money for investments, so 
what is left the big corporations have to fight over, 
and up go the interest rates. 

The ever expanding Automation, and now unima- 
tion, replaces workers on the job and in turn does away 
with the buyers market. Millions of unemployed and 
low income people are forced to buy what is cheap. 

NY TA hides worker's death 

New York, N.Y. — In December maintenance worker 
Edward Szebut was run over by a train while working. 
He got killed because they didn’t have enough men in 
that tunnel. Sometimes they let crews go down with- 
out flagmen, without protection. We are dying like dogs. 

When a worker gets killed, no one even hears 
about it. The Transit Authority has hundreds of officials 
whose entire job is to cover up. They try to prove it’s 
the worker’s fault so they don’t have to pay that $50,000 
to the family. They sometimes plant drugs, or even 
claim the worker committed suicide. Other times they 
threaten the dead worker’s crew with some trumped-up 
violations, by saying they’ll be fired if they don’t keep 
quiet. 

— Transit maintenance, 207th St. 


British Leyland 

Oxford, England — In British Leyland’s (BL) Uni- 
part division at Cowley we will have lost upwards of 
500 jobs out of a total of 1,100 by March, through “nat- 
ural wastage” and voluntary redundancies. Another Uni- 
part plant at Eynsham, Oxfordshire has been closed 
down, and one at Cardiff is to close in March with the 
loss of 250 jobs. 

A new computerized system for lifting and moving 
parts about means that one person can do work that 
used to need 12. Productivity is up 60 percent but B.L. 
is not satisfied. They reckon to get another five percent 
by clamping down on people coming in slightly late, 
going home slightly early, or taking a few extra minutes 
over their tea breaks. 

We used to be in a stronger negotiating position and 
could call the tune on a lot of things like “movement of 
labour.” Now management is in a position to dictate and 
demand, and nine times out of ten they get what they 
want. There’s a recession and mass unemployment. 

The senior stewards have become like partners with 
management in disciplining the workers. This is because 
they agree on the need for productivity and belt-tighten- 
ing to keep Leyland afloat, and are prepared to trade 
off jobs for bonuses under an incentive scheme. 

One very cold day my department stopped work 
until the company would do something about inadequate 
heat. As soon as we stopped work I called the senior 
stewards. The seniors went to management, who said 
they couldn’t do anything immediately about the heating,' 
and if we didn’t go back to work we would all be sent 
home with loss of pay. 

The seniors came out of the office and relayed all 
management’s arguments and threats and advised every- 
one to resume work under the bad conditions. They 
should at least have gone to the Factory Inspector or 
Safety Officer, but they did nothing. We finished up 
worse off by calling them in. 

This year B.L. has been found guilty of race dis- 
crimination in three separate cases. Since September, 
Black workers at Leyland have been under especially 
heavy surveillance by th e security department. Black 
people were watched on the line, many were questioned, 


In December, another 450,000 workers joined the mil- 
lions already unemployed. 

Workers are tired of hearing salaried “mental” 
employees say labor costs are too high. Why are they so 
quick to charge that workers (who are the sole source 
of wealth) are paid too much? I saw my doctor recently, 
and as soon as I walked into his office he said, “You 
workers at GM have to take wage cuts, the cost of labor 
has pushed up the prices of cars so no one can afford 
them and GM cannot compete with Japan.” I asked him 
how much he made a year. He said $200,000. He ex- 
amined me and then referred me to a specialist. I told 
him that if I asked my foreman to get someone else to 
do my job, he would fire me. 

The workers at South Gate are solidly against giving 
up holidays or other benefits for the promise that GM 
will cut prices. If the UAW put it to a legitimate vote, 
it would lose by three-to-one in this local. 

The real state of the union 

(Continued from Page 1) 

When I went to recertify I found a lot of rules had 
changed in October. For one thing you now have to go 
every three months instead of six months. Your appoint- 
ment is always in the middle of the day, making sure 
you miss a full day’s work. Everything is like that. You 
cannot go through a recertification and not get the idea 
that there is a deliberate policy to harass and throw up 
obstacles to get you so disgusted you throw up your 
hands and don’t come back. 

You have to bring so many documents now that 
there’s always something they can send you back for. 
They want your last eight pay stubs now — it used to be 
two, then four, They want Social Security numbers for 
everyone, even babies — lease, utility and phone bills, 
car registration, bank book, marriage and divorce cer- 
tificates, children’s medical cards, immigration docu- 
ments, and so on. 

Since I had everything in order, they invented a new 
one I never heard of — they want a letter from my 
landlord stating my wife lives with me! I have never 
seen my landlord, I just mail him the rent! 

— Angry worker 


and some were heavily grilled about their spare-time 
activities. The reason given was that Black workers were 
suspected or causing a lot of wildcat stoppages and 
sabotage. A Black Workers’ Rights Committee has been 
formed Inside B.L. to oppose this racist harassment and 
I’m trying to build support for it among other workers. 

The union officials will not defend workers’ job 
security, wages and conditions, unless they are really 
pushed into a corner by the whole workforce. We need 
better rank-and-file links between the different plants to 
stop B.L. from playing one off against the other. The 
company purposely used divide-and-rule tactics to get 
workers resenting each other. Solidarity between dif- 
ferent plants and between different grades is urgently 
needed to fight for workers’ basic rights. 

— British Leyland Unipart worker 

GM South Gate 

South Gate, Cal. — The only thing management un- 
derstands is when they don’t get their production out. 
When you cause the foreman to work, then they will 
make the production process easier. The foreman sees 
himself as the “leader” in production, but the workers 
are constantly undermining his leadership. That is why 
workers say that the biggest production cost is not the 
production worker, but management. 

The rumor is that we are to be off a week, then 
back for one week and finally laid off for two months. 
So we may be out of the plant at the time that the union 
and the company will be discussing re-opening the con- 
tract. The union will then bring it to the membership 
to vote on. Workers already know that it’s a cut-and- 
dried case. 

What the union wants is for the workers to vote 
their own wage cut. I don’t like the fact of negotiating 
the contract this early. It only shows weakness on the 
part of the union in confronting GM. And on top of 
that the union wants us to vote on something that isn’t 
even in writing as a contract. The union meeting to 
vote on re-opening the contract will really be a stormy 
one, and workers who usually stay away definitely will 
be out to this one. 

— South Gate worker 
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by John Marcotte 


The military crackdown on Poland’s Solidarity 
Union movement has been on everyone’s mind at work. 
The Latin Americans I work with are all too familiar 
with military dictatorships in their own countries. Their 
immediate response was, “All these military men are 
the same. They are always at war against their own 
people.” Whether in El Salvador, Guatemala or Poland, 
we see it as the poor and working people against the 
bloody power of wealth and privilege. As a Puerto 
Rican worker told me, “Russia is keeping the Polish 
people hungry. Reagan is cutting off our food here. 
Which is worse? They are the same.” 

A Black worker felt, “All Reagan’s talk about 
Poland and the candle in the window, that’s a lot of 
b.s. It’s a game he’s playing. Only he’s trying to play it 
stronger than the others, like when he fired the air 
controllers. He had no right to do that.” Another friend 
felt that while Reagan’s talking he’s really “washing 
his hands of the whole thing, like Pontius Pilate.” 

We all know that neither Reagan nor the AFL- 
CIO want to see working people take control of their 
own lives, their own factories, shipyards and mines, 
their own government, anywhere in the world, anytime. 
And that is precisely what the Solidarity Union move- 
ment is capable of attaining. 

Though some of my co-workers thought at first 
that we might go to war over Poland, I couldn’t ever 
see it. When and if Reagan pushes that nuclear button 
it will be on his timetable and not to defend any workers, 
anywhere. No, the Polish workers stand alone, alone 
except, for the hopes and support of the working people 
all over the world. 

What I find most disgusting is the attitude of the 
liberals here and the Catholic Church, who are so 
terrified of the elemental outburst the Polish workers 
are capable of that they can only plead for “calm” and 
“restraint.” There is so much fear on both sides of the 
rage and creativity of labor that was exposed in Poland. 

In the factory, our solidarity with Solidarity is 
naturally a class solidarity. We do not separate it 
from solidarity with the Bolivian workers, the Salva- 
doran peasants or our own struggles here. The AFL-CIO 
is crying crocodile tears for the free trade unions of 
Poland. But they are the furthest thing from a free 
trade union themselves. And they have, through the 
AIFLD, helped the CIA and military dictatorships kid- 
nap, torture and kill trade unionists all over the Latin 
American continent, to name just one place. 

Where was the AFL-CIO, where were the TV 
cameras last year, when the Bolivian tin miners fought 
just as courageously against their military coup, holed 
up in their mines with only food, water and dynamite, 
just like their Polish counterparts today? 

From the vantage point of our factory we watch 
what is happening all over the world for the freedom 
of the working class. We hope that in the coming year 
the Polish workers continue to be an inspiration and 
lesson for the freedom movements everywhere. 

Robots at Schwinn: work 
doubled or no work at all 

Chicago, 111 - — I know why I haven’t felt right about 
the union since the contract ratification meeting at 
Schwinn. The main complaint then was the work rates, 
which was why we wanted to get the UAW in. They 
didn’t even want to talk about it at the meeting. Now 
it is a year later and my rate has nearly doubled. 
Schwinn is just trying to take advantage of this de- 
pression we are in. 

In the welding area they are already experiment- 
ing with robots. They have produced so much that the 
whole plant was shut down from Dec. 18 to Jan. 18. 
Workers with nine to 10 years seniority were termi- 
nated indefinitely. They were cheated out of any holi- 
day or vacation pay because they will have to work at 
least one day in the new year. What is going to happen 
to those people? Nowhere else is there any hiring. 

— Plant One worker 
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Modzelewski — were beaten and some tortured. Condi- 
tions in the camps for those rounded up differed little 
from concentration camps. The imposition of martial law 
thus spelled out the real truth of state-capitalist “na- 
tional salvation.” Its “law and order” has brought noth- 
ing but disorder, unloosed a reign of terror, and caused 
greater and greater hunger. 

Whether or not General Jaruzelski thinks that the 
military can rule alone, without Communist Party ide- 
ologues, makes no difference whatsoever to the masses. 
Though many analysts are ready to conclude that the 
Polish Military Council signifies that the “Polish Army 
Replaces Party in Power Structure" (see Le Monde sec- 
tion of the Guardian, Jan. 10, 1982), historically that 
has never been true in a state-capitalist state. Perhaps 
Lin Biao, as head of the army in China, thought he 
could succeed. But Mao proved that the one-party state 
rests on the Party and its ideologues. Insofar as Poland 
is concerned, the article that appeared in Le Monde un- 
der the above headline, with a Warsaw dateline, is 
among the most serious that have come out of Poland. 
It reveals that it was a Communist hardliner like “Kazi- 
mierz Barcikowski, who was entrusted with the job of 
waking up the primate of Poland, Cardinal Glemp, on 
the night of Dec. 12/13, and informing him of the new 
situation the country was in.” Neither from that state- 
ment, nor from what we know of the power play in 
China, does it flow that the situation in Warsaw is the 
“first attempt to break the continuity of power in a 
Communist country.” 

Solidarity had no less than 10 million members at 
the moment of the crackdown. Nor is it only those 
members on whom Jaruzelski has stomped. Women try- 
ing to protect the occupied steel mill in Katowice had 
their arms broken. In Gdansk, 3,000 women fought to 
protect the barricaded workers there. 

When the daring Silesian miners — including 1,742 
in the Piast mine and 1,154 in the Ziemowot mine — 
barricaded themselves in those hell holes for two weeks, 
they were stormed with tanks. The Polish rulers admit 
to having killed 17 dissidents since martial law was de- 
clared (eight in Gdansk; nine at the Wujek mine in Sil- 
esia); Solidarity has accounted for at least 200 dead and 
considers 700 more probable. More than 2,000 have been 
wounded. 

The great illusion of the counter-revolution is that 
they can raise productivity by forcing workers into 
their factories at gunpoint. Low productivity, as we 
pointed out when state-capitalism was established in 
Russia in the 1930s, is not a sign of the “backwardness 
of the workers,” but the exact measure of their revolt i 
As one Solidarity courier for the resistance movement 
put it: “Little work is going on anywhere.” 

The new monstrosity, militarized state-capitalism, 
cannot destrby the revolutionary spirit which, once un- 
leashed, had developed like a tidal wave for 18 long 
months. 

THE MANY VOICES OF REVOLUTION 

The dialectic of revolution that emerged in August, 
1980 established many firsts in the struggle for freedom. 
In all the great revolts over a 30-year span, this was the 
first time that East European - workers succeeded in 
establishing an independent union, Solidarnosc — Soli- 
darity. Moreover, this union had a most unique form, 
since it limited itself neither to a single trade or skill 
or factory but encompassed the whole nation. 

Furthermore, Solidarity — again, for the first time 
from under Communist totalitarianism — extended itself 
■ to the farmers. Rural Solidarity joined with the prole- 
tariat and the intellectuals in that all-encompassing form 

I. See my Marxism and Freedom, Chapter XIII, "Russian State Capi- 
talism vs. Workers' Revolt," pp. 2)5-239. Consult especially the 
section on crises and purges which ends: "Purges are not due to 
a state of mind but to a state of production. They have never 
ceased in Russia and never wilt because the crises never cease. 
The crises never cease because the revolt of the working class 
is continuous." 
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of organization. Its head, Jan Kulaj, was rounded up and 
arrested along with Lech Walesa. 

Another first for Solidarity was the way true inter- 
nationalism was manifested when, in the present situa- 
tion of fighting the counter-revolution, the Solidarity 
leader, Jan Litynski, penned an Appeal to the Workers 
of the East. Nor was Solidarity, though definitely the 
most massive organization, the only expression of the 
many voices of revolt. In the same period several small 
political parties who considered themselves true Marxists 
emerged with their own press. 

What is exciting about Solidarity is that, as a spon- 
taneous, mass outpouring, urban and rural, it stood on 
the ground which had been established directly after 
the 1976 revolt was suppressed. It was then that a few 
intellectuals, who knew how to listen to the workers, 
united with them to establish KOR, the Workers’ Social 
Self-Defense Committee. t 

Less attention has been paid to the crucial part 
women played in the unfolding revolution. (For more 



Street fighting in Katowice 


Demos for Solidarity in U.S. 

Editor’s Note: In the woke of the Polish govern- 
ment’s brutal military crackdown on the Solidarity union 
movement, Dec. 13, spontaneous demonstrations support- 
ing the people of Poland and calling for an end to the 
newly-imposed martial law have occurred in cities around 
the world. News and Letters Committees members joined 
thousands of others in rallies in New York, Chicago, 
Los Angeles and the Bay Area. The following is a report 
of a participant in the Bay Area protest. 

San Francisco, Cal. — Since the declaration of mar- 
tial law in Poland there has been a flurry of opposi- 
tion activity in the Bay Area. Demonstrations were 
called on Dec. 14 by the anarchists, Dec. 16 by AFL- 
CIO and the Polish American Congress, Dec. 18 and 22 
by the Bay Area Solidarity Support Campaign. 

The Dec. 18 rally of about 500 consisted of many 
statements: from a Solidarity member, trade-union ac- 
tivists like PATCO and Schwinn, women’s liberationists, 
and Iranian revolutionaries. A number of Latinos came 
on the basis that the struggle in Poland is not unlike 
the struggle in Latin America and that, in fact, Rea- 
gan’s “opposition” to the crackdown is belied by his 
intervention in El Salvador. 

I was asked to speak and I tried to stress that 
whether in Poland or the U.S. the main, enemy is 
always at home. Counter-revolution in Poland is in 
the form of Polish generals and Polish tanks. But the 
fight for freedom will not be killed. 

Unfortunately, . instead of the discussion being a 
chance for people who came to be able to express their 
reason for supporting Solidarity, a number of Left 
groups gave their line that what Poland needs is the 
leadership of their party, or that now is the time to 
defend nationalized property (not even the working 
class!) 

But now is the time to work out solidarity with 
revolution, and not just in Poland, that is not stuck 
on the fetish of the party or nationalized property. In 
opposing counter-revolution, from Poland to Iran and 
from El Salvador to South Africa, nothing short of a 
full philosophy of revolution will be a sufficient weapon 
to complete the revolution and achieve a new Society 
the world over. — Urszula Wislanka 

. , v - .• ’ ;y • 


on this, see “Woman as Reason,” p. 2). It it seen not 
only in a woman like Anna Walentynowicz, a crane op- 
erator in Gdansk who had been a leader of the workers’ 
movement ever since 1970 and whose firing triggered 
the great August, 1980 strike. It is seen in the thousands 
of textile workers who occupied their factory for four 
long weeks in Zyrardow; and in the women of Lodz who 
extended the banner of “Bread and Freedom," first 
raised in East Germany in 1953, to “Hungry of the ♦ 
World Unite.” Yet the 18-man Presidium of Solidarity 
is all men. 

One important development concerned the serious 
split within the Communist Party (CP) itself. The CP 
leadership has admitted to losing no less than 415,000 
members out of a total of 2.7 million. There was no 
doubt that many who dropped out joined Solidarity and 
became active in one of the 14,000 workers’ committees 
that made up Solidarity. All this happened before the 
outright counter-revolution of Dec. 13. Thousands more 
have thrown their membership cards away since Dec. 

13. Many, no doubt, are now in jail. 

The attitude of the Polish masses is revealed clearly R 
at the trials that are now being held against those who 
continued their resistance after martial law was declared. 

The ruling militarist clique thought they could show 
their “even-handness” by holding trials of some corrupt 
CP leaders simultaneously with those of the real revo- 
lutionaries. The courtrooms for the former trials are 
empty; those where the revolutionaries are on trial are 
filled to overflowing. 

THE FANGS OF COUNTER-REVOLUTION: 
IMPERIALISM AND ANTI-SEMITISM 

It is important to stress that just as in Poland itself, j 
the Support Committees for Solidarity in the West, 
especially in the U.S., have nothing in common with 
Reagan’s pretense of sympathy for Solidarity. U.S. im- ^ 
perialism is propping up a genocidal junta in El Salvador 
while Reagan wages retrogression at home against the 
Blacks, the women, and labor — indeed, has actually 
destroyed the PATCO union. He cannot get away with 
pretending sympathy for the Polish masses, while he is 
helping to starve the Poles by claiming that it hurts 
Russia. Nor can U.S. imperialism hide its own global 
imperialist fangs. 

In Pqland, there is no end to the junta’s debase- 
ment, its i deprivation of all freedoms for the Polish 
masses, its reign of terror, its fake and narrow national- 
ism, and ilts digging deep into the mire of anti-Semitism. 

The Christmas issue of the official Communist Party 
paper in Szczecin, Glos Szczecinski, carried a lengthy 
article, which not only blamed all of Poland’s ills on the 
machinations of the Jews but rolled back that accusation 
to the mid-1940s. *1 

This, mind you, was the period when the first great I 
resistance movement against the Nazis emerged from 
the Warsaw Ghetto and inspired the whole of occupied 
Europe 2 Indeed, the Jewish unrising was followed the 
next year by the uprising of the entire Polish nation. 

It was then that Stalin’s Red Army stood outside the 
gates of Warsaw and let the nation bleed to death. 

Glos Szczecinski carried through their rewriting of 
history by singling out dissidents as Jews whether or not 
they were Jewish. In singling out Karol Modzelewski, 
they claimed that while he carried a “fine Polish name” 
the truth is that his mother was Jewish, and he was 
adopted by his father. 

The national voice of the Party, Trybuna Ludu, 
carried an article on Dec. 18 attacking the historian- 
adviser to Lech Walesa, Bronislaw Geremek, for his 
alleged “Connections with revisionist and Zionist cen- 
ters.” With anti-Semitic graffiti and large Stars of David 
smearing the walls along Nowy Swiat, the main street 
of Warsaw, one writer has concluded: “It doesn’t matter 
if someone is really Jewish or not. Jew means enemy. 

And a JeW will be whoever the authorities call a Jew.”3 

Lech Walesa was sufficiently worried about how 
anti-Semitism was being used to attack KOR and Sol- 
idarity that he repeatedly warned about its dangers. The 
day before martial law was declared he had called a * 
special press conference to denounce and expose it. 

LODZ AND WARSAW— MOVEMENT FROM 
BELOW, PLANNING FROM ABOVE 

It is necessary at this point to look more deeply at 
the rank-aind-file, rather than just at the leadership. In 
Lodz, as early as October, local unions had won some 
(Continued on Page 5) 

2. We hailed this critical event as "Poland- — Where All Roads 
Meet." See 1t»e Raya Dunayevskaya Collection, Marxist- Humanism: 

From 1941 fo Today (available on microfilm from Wayne State 
University Archives of Labor History and Urban Affairs, Detroit,) 

Vol. II, Section l, D4. 

3. In the Jan. 15 New York Times Flora Lewis' article adds further 
information to a NYT Jan. 9 report about how the Russians 
have used anti-Semitism in the Polish situation, by citing two 
facts: 1) that in 1956, the Soviet ambassador himself was caught 
distributing unsigned anti-Semitip leaflets; and 2) that in the 
1 967-68 period, the leader of the purges against the Jews in 
Poland, Mieczyslaw Maczar, was a close associate of Stefan 
Olszowski, 'i who is now the Politburo member in charge of all 

"T^olisfr 1 rrie^tta •' * ;**/*;: ", ' 
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control over food rationing. They followed this in No- 
vember and December with the concept of the “active 
strike,” in which workers would take over enterprises 
and run them. The plan was considered “ultra-leftist” 
by some of the leaders, but six members of the regional 
leadership, on Dec. 9, did agree with the concept and 
even considered that by Dec. 1 they should establish 
workers’ guards. The key issue was working class con- 
trol over food distribution. Andruzej Slowik, a former 
bus driver and union leader in Lodz, went to Gdansk 
to propose this to the national leadership on Dec. 12. 

This was preceded by the appearance of an article 
by one of the Solidarity leaders, Zbigniew Kowaleski, in 
the Lodz edition of the CP paper on Dec. 10, which 
argued for an active strike and the establishment of 
workers’ guards. Indeed, Kowaleski escaped the Dec. 13 
dragnet only because he had left for France to win sup- 
port from the international labor movement. (See Le 
Monde, Jan. 7, 1982.) 

It is also important to see how much earlier than 
Dec. 13 the counter-revolution had begun its offensive — 
and to contrast how the Solidarity leadership and the 
rank-and-file acted in these confrontations. Thus, when 
the vicious beating of three union activists in Bydgoszcz 
in March, 1981 was not answered at once with a call 
for a general strike, it was interpreted by the counter- 
revolutionaries as a test that Solidarity did not pass. 

As Jacek Kuron has openly stated, the rank-and- 
file have constantly been to the left of the Solidarity 
leadership, and nearly every strike and political action 
for more freedom has originated from the grass roots. 
Indeed, all talk of confrontation has been sparked from 
that movement from practice. 

It was Jacek Kuron who, with Karol Modzelewski, 
had penned a magnificent critique of the Communist 
Party (their “Open Letter to the Party”) as far back 
as the 1960s, in which they called the regime capital- 
istic, and for which they were thrown in jail. Kuron 
became one of the original founders of KOR but when 
Solidarity became a mass organization, he suddenly lost 
his voice, That is to say, KOR was disbanded though he 
knew that a trade union, no matter how great, could 
not, without a political organization, achieve the trans- 
formation of reality. 

Because he had departed from Marxism and had no 
philosophy of revolution, he came up with the self- 
paralyzing concept of a “self-limiting revolution.” But 
he never departed from fighting together with the work- 
ers against the existing society. Once again, he finds 
himself in jail and singled out for torture. 

WHAT NOW? VOICES FROM UNDERGROUND 

We must listen carefully to the voices of those who 
escaped the round-up and are continuing the resistance 
underground. They include some of the original organ- 
izers of the 1980 strike — Alina Pienkowska, Zbigniew 
Bujak, Bogdan Lis, Bohdan Borusewicz. And when the 
Le Monde correspondent, Bernard Guetta, got into the 
occupied Lenin Shipyard in Gdansk, he found there 
Anna Walentynowicz, Jan Waszkiewicz (a member of 
Solidarity’s National Committee), and delegates from 
many other strikebound factories. He also reported (see 
Le Monde, Dec. 18, 1981) that the farmers had sent 
them greetings and a promise they would not be allowed 
to die of hunger. 

“Solidamosc has not fallen apart from the stomp- 
ing” of General Jaruzelski’s boots, 27-year-old Wlady- 
slaw Frasyniuk has declared. He is the head of the 
Wroclaw Regional Branch and a member of the 18-man 
Presidium, upon whose head the price of $3,000 has 
been put. Another voice — that of Zbigniew Janas, head • 
of the militant Ursus tractor plant — called for prepar- 
ing “in deep conspiracy” for a General Strike if Walesa 
was not released. Calling for “new forms of resistance,” 
he warned: “Remember that the authorities are murder- 
ers. They are indifferent to the number of people they 
will shoot if it suits their interest.” 

The most detailed information from the under- 
ground comes from Zbigniew Bujak, the highest-ranking 
Solidarity leader still free. While still calling for “pas- 
sive resistance” he is not excluding the possibility of 
armed resistance, writing that “to continue and to re- 
main independent, the union must fight for democracy 
and become its guardian.” He writes also of the need 
to defend "Polish culture and the Church.” 

Walesa's close relationship to the Church is well- 
known. Yet nothing could be more opposite than the 
attitudes to the extreme pressures being exerted by the 
junta that are displayed by Walesa, who has insisted 
on the presence of the whole 18-man Presidium before 
he will consider even talking to the junta, and by 
Archbishop Glemp, who has been talking with the 
authorities despite his earlier insistence that he would 
not. do so without Walesa’s presence. 


It is all the more important to remember that 
Walesa, though a religious man who has accepted advice 
from the Church, has insisted from the beginning that 
decisions for the union can be made by Solidarity alone. 
In an interview with Oriana Fallaci, published in the 
Washington Post, March 8, 1981, he stressed that he 
would allow no one to use him, “not even somebody 
with a black skirt (a priest’s cassock),” As for assimila- 
tion with the powers-that-be, he concluded: “I’d rather 
shoot myself in the. head.” 

Archbishop Glemp’s behavior in the immediate con- 
text of martial law is seen in the way he first urged 
“calm” at the very , moment when some Solidarity leaders 
who had not been caught were calling for a General 
Strike. Then (on Jan. 7), after the Polish masses showed 
their resistance, he did criticize martial law and the 
brutal conditions to which the internees were subjected, 
“demanding” that Walesa be present at his meeting 
with the Polish hierarchy. We know what happened to 
that “demand.” 

The duality of the Church is seen in its ability to 
peacefully co-exist, at one and the same time, with the 
state-capitalist society calling itself Communism and 
with Western imperialism. The Pope’s encouragement of 
Reagan cannot but increase the global competition be- 
tween two nuclear powers who are planning the un- 
thinkable war; and can only bring about divisions instead 
of unity' of the Polish masses, who hunger for totally 
new human relations. 

* * * 

What is needed now? First, foremost and unequiv- 
ocally, we need to practice active support for Solidarity. 
Just as persistently, we must totally oppose both Russia 
and the U.S., as well as the national state-capitalism now 
ruling Poland. 

That does not mean that we do not .engage in 
.criticism, not for criticism’s sake, but with an eye to 
deepening the next upsurge. Without deluding ourselves 
that the unarmed Polish masses can start an immediate 
civil war, we must also not be deluded about the ability 
of the present regime to establish so-called “law and 
order.” 

There is nothing more cogent for today than the 
very last words from the pen of Rosa Luxemburg, the 
great Polish revolutionary internationalist, when she 
was confronted with the counter-revolution that mur- 
dered her this very day, 63 years ago, in Germany: 

“Order reigns in Berlin”! You stupid lackeys! 

Your “order” is built on sand. Tomorrow the revo- 
lution will rear its head once again, and , to your 

horror, will proclaim, icith trumpets blaring: I 

was, I am, I will be! 

—January 15, 1982 

Indians win fishing rights 

Detroit, Mich. — After ten years of legal battles, the 
U.S. Supreme Court last month finally decided that the 
fishing rights granted Michigan Indians in two 19th- 
century treaties still applied. The ruling upheld Judge 
Noel Fox’s 1979 decision that told the State of Michigan 
to stop interfering with Indian gill net fishermen trying 
to make a living on Lakes Superior, Michigan and 
Huron. But in the aftermath of the legal victory, it was 
clear that many struggles remain ahead. 

One of those struggles is the negotiation of a fish 
management plan between the O jibway and Ottawa 
fishermen and the Michigan Department of Natural 
Resources (DNR). Already the state is trying to harass 
and intimidate fishermen into accepting unlivable 
regulations, prosecuting fishermen from the Bay Mills 
reservation for anything, inspecting their boats down 
to the smallest detail for violations. Two fishermen are 
now being charged with not having the proper gill net 
(under interim DNR rules), and another for not having 
the right number of life preservers in the boat. 

A Bay Mills fisherman, Art LeBIanc, explained 
that no (me was celebrating the decision. “It should 
have happened a long time ago,” he said. “They are 
trying to wear us out with these endless fights in the 
courts. Everyone is sick of the court system.” 

What Indian fishermen know only too well, is the 
expense and work involved in getting boats ready to go 
out again this season under all the regulations. The 
state and the white “sport” fishermen. have tried to 
make people believe that there are hundreds, if not 
thousands, of rich Indian fishermen killing off all the 
fish in the upper Great Lakes. The truth is that the 
average family income on the Bay Mills reservation is 
about $5,500 a year. That is why only eight families 
were able to get their boats out and work regularly 
last season. 

One thing that is new since the decision, however, 
is that people are trying to help each other get as many 
boats reqdy as possible. There is a new spirit of cohesion. 

— Shainape Schcapwe 
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China critiqued from within 

Mao Zedong and the Cultural Revolution, by Wang 
Xizhe, published by Plough Publications, 48 Princess 
Margaret Road, Kowloon, Hong Kong, 1981. $4.95 

Reports from China of sit-down strikes by workers 
facing plant closings and of demonstrations by unem- 
ployed youth make it plain that opposition will be heard 
from as the Chinese government carries out its eco- 
nomic readjustment — in many cases at the expense of 
workers’ livelihood. Prominent in many movements have 
been members of the generation of youth who became 
Red Guards at the call. of Mao Zedong, and then were 
everywhere suppressed for taking seriously the revo- 
lutionary words of Marx that Mao had made Use of for 
his own purposes. 

Wang Xizhe is one such ex-Red Guard activist, as 
well as a co-author of the massive 1974 wallposter by 
Li Yizhe, “On Socialist Democracy and the Legal Sys- 
tem.” He is one of those who is continuing, within 
China, to work out critiques of Mao, the Cultural Revo- 
lution and today’s China, measuring them against the 
Marxism of Marx (two of his essays are reprinted in 
The Undercurrent, No. 1, July, 1980, Hong Kong, or 
available from N&L) and exposing the bogus use of 
Marx as a cover for existing state power in Russia and ' 
China. He is presently jailed as a result. 

MAO NO ETERNAL REBEL 

The essay reviewed here was written in answer to 
the leader of a democratic youth group who still 
praised Mao because he “disrupted order in a society 
in which as Chairman he was supposed to maintain 
order.” Wang shows that Mao was no eternal rebel, 
but instead within the international Communist move- 
ment was above all a defender of Stalinism, which “was 
concerned about the industrialization of Russia, about 
targets, steel mills and tanks, but never with tears 
coming from both mother and child, and was- nothing 
but the dictatorship of the privileged bureaucrats over 
the proletariat and the masses.” 

Mao, who had taken power at the head of a peasant 
army and had asked workers to remain at their benches 
as each city was liberated, skipped even more stages 
than Stalin as he sought to “build socialism” — really 
accumulation of capital — in the Great Leap Forward 
and catch up to the West without providing the tools, 
but often relying on the harnessed labor power of the 
peasants alone. 

Mao used empty declarations that the masses were 
with him to call a reactionary anyone not enthusiastic 
for Mao’s policies, whatever they were. As Wang writes, 
“The theory and practice of Mao’s system is precisely 
the theory and practice of Mao’s authoritarian rule.” 

Wang stresses that Stalin suppressed revolutions 
worldwide, from Germany by collaborating with the 
Nazis, to the Chinese revolution. Wang does not spell 
out the same for Mao, but the final break between the 
Cultural Revolution partners Mao and Lin Biao came 
as Mao prepared to join hands with Nixon and Kis- 
singer while they were still embroiled in Cambodia and 
Vietnam. 

OTHER DISSIDENT WRITERS 

Dissident writers in China don’t always spell out 
who they are attacking because of the threat of re- 
pression. For example, the 1974 Li Yizhe wallposter 
attacked the “Lin Biao system” which they said had 
its highpoint in 1968. That was the year the Sheng- 
Wu-lian of Hunan, in “Whither China?”, attacked Zhou 
Enlai. In both cases, of course, the real target was the 
Mao Zedong system. 

We can’t be certain how much of this essay is 
similarly in Aesopian language, but Wang speaks fa- 
vorably of the enemy of his enemy, Tito, and sees a 
“democratic reformer” tendency opposed to Mao — not 
only in Qhina, now headed by Deng Xiaoping, but in 
Communist parties worldwide. But those so-called dem- 
ocratic reformers have arrested Wang and dozens of 
other dissidents and independents in recent months, 
as quickly as Tito had suppressed those philosophers 
who were discussing the Humanism of Marx in Yugo- 
slavia in the 1970s. 

Wang asserts finally that if the party reformers 
come under attack from Stalinists and opportunists, 
“once again the party reformers, the youth democrats 
and the masses will be joining hands together.” The 
thousands who gathered at Tiananmen Square immedi- 
ately after demonstrations were banned there last No- 
vember, and the continued unrest among workers from 
Xinjiang to Shanghai shows the masses have revolution- 
ary goals that will not remain within the limits China’s 
leaders wish to set. — Bob McGuire 


Mao Zedong and the Cultural Revolution 
by Wang Xizhe 

Published by Plough Publications, 48 Princess 
Margaret Road, Kowloon, Hong Kong 
Available for $4.95 (plus 50< postage) from 
News & Letters, 2832 E. Grand Blvd., 

...... Detrmi-MI.48211_.. ..... 
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LABOR VOICES CHALLENGE REAGAN'S BARBARISM 


When I heard the unemployment fig- 
ures for December saying that almost 10 
million Americans had no jobs, I wasn’t 
shocked at all. When you live in Detroit, 
the crisis of the economy is something 
you live with every day, like having 
cancer. In my neighborhood the majority 
of the people are out of work, laid off 
from the auto factories mostly, but many 
other places too. 


I hate. Reagan as much as anybody, 
and I blame a lot of the unemployment 
and suffering on him. But it isn’t just 


Reagan; it’s the whole system. In 1975 
we had 300,000 out of work in the Big 
Three auto companies. Today we have 
almost that same number again. And 
through the years in between many 
workers I know either worked only a 
few months or not at all. 


When I heard Doug Fraser and the 
other UAW officers saying “Reaganom- 
ics has got to go,” I ask why they are 
going along with it, by revising our con- 
tracts to give away all we fought for. 
It’s not just Reaganomics that’s got to 
go. It’s the whole way this country is 
run! 

Auto worker 
Detroit 


* * * 

This is not the time to be giving up 
anything, with times getting harder. But 
if the union committeemen go for it, 
that’s it. They’ve talked about giving up 
our personal days off now. But when 
they are working you six days a week, 
you have to be able to take off one day 
in. the month just to rest. 

Laid-off GM worker 
New York 

• ' : * * * 

It was a shock to see how small the 
milk cartons in our school cafeteria are 
this year, and for 20 cents apiece. Last 
year the price was 11 cents, so it has 
almost doubled in one year for less milk. 
It is because of Reagan’s cutbacks. I am 
a high school sophomore, but I can re- 
member in grade school milk cost six 
cents. That is too much of an increase 
for students in too short a time. 

High school student 
Detroit 

* * sis 

Reagan doesn’t treat any other ref- 
ugees like he treats the Haitians. He 
doesn’t put the Polish people or the 
Arabs in concentration camps. But it’s 
no secret why he does it; it’s the same 
reason he is pushing for tax exemptions 
for segregated private schools. He is a 
racist through and through. All the act- 
ing in the world won’t change that. 

Black student 
Highland Park Community College 

* * * 

The Illinois Legislature has passed a 
bill and the Governor has signed it into 
law permitting the purchase and owner- 
ship of machine guns in the state. It 
seems as if a manufacturer of the guns 
in that state was losing business and 
profits. The U.S. government has given 
Israel an order for $275 million to pur- 
chase their more efficient killing instru- 
ment. Since under capitalism profits 
come first, the wide distribution of ma- 
chine guns among the population should 
help their cash flow and profit picture. 

It’s a good thing that the sovereign 
state of Illinois does not possess any 
tank plants. They might just promote 
prosperity through a “tank in every ga- 
rage” campaign. 

Nauseated 

Chicago 

* * # 

No matter what they say in the daily 
papers about “continuing investigation” 
of the death of 78 passengers and crew 
on the Air Florida plane that crashed in 
Washington, D.C., I will always believe 
that Pres. Reagan bears the main re- 
sponsibility. With the present skeleton 
crews of air controller scabs in the con- 
trol towers, all “normal” procedures are 
abandoned. In Washington that day 


planes which had been de-iced did not 
move directly out to take off, as they 
should. Instead, a “manpower-shortage” 
delay occurred, in this case of 45 min- 
utes to an hour, and the plane re-iced 
and crashed. 

How many more people will have to 
die before the regular controllers are 
put back to work? 

Engineer 

Michigan 

* * * 

Workers in my shop say there are only 
three ways to get out of the factory; die, 
retire, or hit the lottery. The fourth way, 
changing the way we are forced to work, 
does not yet appear as real. 

Marxist-Humanist 
New York City 

* * * 


Kenji Urada, a repairman at the 
Akashi plant of Kawasaki Heavy Indus- 
tries, was trying to fix a malfunctioning 
robot, when the machine suddenly went 
wild, pinned him down with its claw, 
and stabbed him in the back, killing 
him instantly. The Japanese government 
claims it is the first time that a worker 
was ever killed by a robot. Even though 
the accident happened July 4, it was not 
revealed until Dec. 8, and then the of- 
ficial inquiry blamed the worker for 
“carelessness.” 

I have read that Japan ranks number 
one in the world in the use of industrial 
robots, with more than 50,000 currently 
in use. But I don’t believe that this 
murder of workers by robots could only 
happen in Japan. It sounds very much 
like something that could go down any 
day in the GM plant I work for right 
here. 



GM worker 
Detroit 

INTERNATIONAL 
RESPONSE TO 
POLISH CRISIS 


Now that the Polish army is trying to 
crush Solidarity, Reagan is making lots 
of statements in their favor. But the 
truth is that he doesn’t favor any work- 
ers, and especially not the idea of “free 
trade unions.” You can’t help but see 
his attitude to free trade unions in South 
Africa or El Salvador. We need free 
trade unions right here in the U.S. A., 
because the way things are going now, 
we will all be standing in bread lines as 
long as the lines in Poland. 

Union activist 
Illinois 

$ $ $ 


Marxists have never harbored the il- 
lusion about there being an easy road to 
freedom. The brutality with which the 
people of Poland are confronted is con- 
sistent with history, but the Polish work- 
ers will not desert the cause of freedom. 
The struggle of the people of Paris, 110 
years ago, acted as a stimulus to thought 
with Marx, and later with Lenin. It is 
•obvious that new thoughts will be 
prompted by the fact that only Solidarity 
has credence in the eyes of the Polish 
nation. 

Harry McShane 
Glasgow, Scotland 

* * * 

When I heard about martial law in 
Poland, I immediately thought back to 
martial law in Canada in 1970, when 
troops patrolled the streetcomers of 
Montreal. Now, in 1982, with Trudeau 
declaring his support for Jaruzelski (in 
his typical doubletalk), the Polish com- 
munity all over Canada demonstrated 
its anger and active opposition. 

Why does Trudeau support Jaruzelski? 
Because he has to justify himself. Can- 
ada today is still under the War Meas- 
ures Act, still under martial law! It 
forces you to face the truth that the 
enemy is in your own country, your own 
rulers. 

Student 

Montreal 


Readers 9 Vi 



FACING MILITARY MACHINE 

Here’s a name, one of the first, that 
the 1980s anti-war generation may come 
to know soon — Dan Rutt. He is a 20- 
year-old student at Hope College in Hol- 
land, Michigan who refused to register 
for the draft two years ago. 

The Selective Service System already 
knows his name — and the names of 
about 200 others who have been threat- 
ened with five years in prison and a 
$10,000 fine. 

Reagan’s bolstering of the conscrip- 
tion machinery signals trouble for all 
the Dan Rutts — and the ones who have 
registered and have enlisted as well. 
Although Detroit CARD failed to express 
support for draft resisters threatened 
with Government prosecution in June, 
CARD now seems ready to head up a 
mass campaign for his defense. 

CARD member 
Detroit 

* * * 

I live on an aircraft carrier most of 
the time. We’ve been stationed in the 
Indian Ocean. We’re out at sea for 45 
days at a time, and the worst thing is 
the isolation. We don’t get any radio 
stations. The tension is always mounting, 
you start talking crazy with the people 
you work with and you start hating them. 

On the. deck” we have to pass 20 or 30 j 
feet behind the jets with their engines 
going. Your head, your chest, everything 
is burning. There’s no purpose to most 
of what we do out there. One time we 
went into Hong Kong just so the admiral 
could do some shopping. We’re just as 
scared of nuclear war as anyone, but 
we’d be the last to know what was 
happening. I have 133 days left but who’s 
counting? Believe me, we all are. 

Sailor 

California 

* * * 

There are plenty of signs of Thatcher 
and Reagan’s war preparations here. A 
new squadron of F-lll’s, capable of 
carrying nuclear bombs, is coming to the 
nearby USA airbase at Upper Heyford. 
Yesterday, Dec. 12,' I took part in a 
“Peace Parade” through the center of 
Oxford. The streets were full of people 
doing their Christmas shopping. Over 
200 participated, despite very cold 
weather, and we trudged through the 


snow carrying colored lanterns. A lot of 
musical creativity was shown, ranging 
from satirical versions of Christmas 
carols to a sad chant of “Hiroshima . . . 
Nagasaki” 

Richard Bunting 
England 

WOMEN'S IDEAS 
FROM ITALY 
TO U.S.A. 

The patriarchal family has reached 
such a stage of decadence, leaving in its 
trail such disorganization, that it is 
frightening. Women in large part have 
been thrust into this disorganization be- 
cause they have been forced to take on 
responsibility that was once considered 
exclusively that of men. 

The women’s liberation movements are 
the only ones today that are really try- 
ing to create new social structures that 
will permit male/female relationships 
and the social education (rather than 
family education) of children, to ad- 
vance in freedom. What I do not under- 
stand is why men, with their irrespons- 
ible* behavior and their tendency to limit 
all of this to sexism, do not realize that 
they are becoming parasites in this new, 
developing society. 

Correspondent 
Milan, Italy 

* * * 

After nearly 10 years, Detroit will 
once again have a women’s newspaper. 
Detroit Women’s Voice plans its first 
issue for March 10, connecting us to our 
history through International Women’s 
Day. We of Women’s Liberation-News 
and Letters Committees are looking for- 
ward to making regular contributions to 
the new paper, especially focusing on the 
dimensions of Black women, working 
women and the need for a philosophy 
for our movement. 

Deadlines for Detroit Women’s Voice 
will be the 15th of each month, begin- 
ning with Feb. 15. .Articles, poetry, art- 
work, stories, reviews, photographs, etc. 
are actively sought from all interested 
women. Write to: 

Detroit Women’s Voice 
P.O. Box 20103 
Femdale, MI 48220 
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RELIGION AND REVOLUTION: FROM NICARAGUA TO POLAND 

I wanted to tell you about a new film Knowing the role the Catholic Church 

from Nicaragua, “Thanks to God and the plays in the movement in Poland I asked 

Revolution” (1981). See it if you can. a member of Solidarity, who recently 

It has very good scenes of revolutionary visited the U.S., what he thinks about 

Nicaragua, some good views from the the Iranian Revolution and in particular 

people . . . But the main point is the the role religion played in it. He ex- 
unique relation — “more than a tactical plained that the Church is a thousand 

relation” — between religion and revolu- year old institution with a perspective of 

tion in Nicaragua. The Minister of Social another thousand years of life. There- 

Welfare speaks very well in the film. fore its outlook is different than that of 

He comes off as revolutionary and hu- a human being expecting only 20 years, 

manist. He speaks of Marxism, that when While the Church does not like to risk 

Marxism and Christianity are not dog- the standing it has and is willing to 

matic, they are very close. He speaks of “gain ground” patiently step by step, 

a theology of liberation . . . people can’t afford the time to do things 

What startled me were scenes like that way. 
this: a demonstration of many people. In Poland, of course, the blackout on 

all ages, chanting “We want a church any news from Iran is almost complete, 

on the side of the poor” — including From what he gathered he considers 

nuns in their habits. In short, the film Khomeini’s regime yet another in a line 

presents, at least among a tendency of of totalitarian regimes of recent history, 

the Nicaraguan Revolution, a certain The iss ue j s w hat it means for the 

revolutionary Christian Humanism. Church to “gain ground.” Islam’s “gain- 

Of course, even the best religious j n g ground” did not help the Ir anian 

humanism has its pitfalls and limitations. Revolution. The Church “gains ground” 

It is not a ‘substitute for Marx’s human- only when the movement demands it, 

ism, though I would call it a very high and the state in Poland is all too happy 

stage of revolutionary consciousness. t0 concede to the Church what it would 

I’m sure the first pitfall is on Women’s no t give Solidarity: access to the media. 

Liberation . . . What of birth control power to negotiate, to participate in gov- 

and abortion, ju$t for starters? erament, etc. 

Supporter of Latin American freedom Interested reader 

New York City ; San Francisco 
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LATIN AMERICA'S STRUGGLES 


Thank you for the magnificent report 
last month on Peru, Nicaragua and Mex- 
ico by. Anne Molly Jackson. Although 
I have been to two of those countries 
myself (Peru and Mexico), it was quite 
some time ago, and I can see what a 
difference a few years makes. Especially 
impressive was the women in ail three 
countries. That was totally different 
from what I had seen a decade ago. 
Then, all political meetings and demon- 
strations were nearly for men only. Now, 
women are in the leadership. 

But I wonder about some of the di- 
rections the women’s liberation move- 
ment is heading in. You say that they 
are interested in the women of the slums 
and barrios. But what do these women 
of the barrios have in common with the 
middle-class women of Lima (who prob- 
ably keep house-servants)? On What 
basis can a unity be established? It’s 
not that there are easy answers to my 
questions, but they are worth thinking 
about ... 

Women’s liberationist 
California 

* * # - 

Four political prisoners of the Public 
Jail of Santiago, Chile are in a coma 
after having been poisoned. This 
“strange case” appears to be one more 
step in the deterioration of human rights 
in Chile this year. We urge you to de- 
nounce this crime of the- Pinochet Junta 
and try to save the lives of these com- 
batants for the freedom of their people. 
To find out what you can do, contact: 

Comite Chileno Antifascista 

P.O. Box 1121, Cathedral Sta. 

New York, N.Y. 10025 



KARL MARX: 
VIEWS FROM 
THE 1980s 


I would like to add a point to the 
essay article on the 1875 French edition 
of Marx’s Capital (N&L, October, 1981), 
discovered with the help of the Japanese 
scholar Haruki JVada’s recent • article in 
History Workshop (No. 12, Autumn 
1981). It appears that, in addition to the 
changes I discussed, Marx also intro 
duced a major change in the French 
edition of Capital around the question 
of the “So-called primitive accumula- 
tion,” where Marx discusses the origin 
of capitalism in the expropriation of the 
peasantry. 

In all existing English editions, Marx 
writes: “The expropriation of the agri- 
cultural producer, of the peasant, from 
the Soil, is the basis of the whole pro- 
cess . . . Only in England, which we 
therefore take as our example, has it 
the classic form.” (Pelican edition, Vol. 
I, p. 876) 

However, an 1877 letter published for 
many years in English — where Marx, 
in ' discussing Russia, quotes this same 
passage from the French edition — shows 
very clearly that Marx changed the pas- 
sage to include only Western Europe in 
his analysis of this process in Vol. I. He 
wrote instead: “But the basis of this 
whole development is the expropriation 
of the peasants. England is so far the 
only country where this has been carried 
through completely . . . but all the coun- 
tries of Western Europe are going 
through the same development.” He 
quotes this passage from the French' 
edition in his letter to Otechestvenniye 
Zapiski, November 1877, a letter includ- 
ed in many editions of his correspond- 
ence. Although Marx was here calling 
'attention to this important change in 
Capital to make clear that it only de- 
scribed the dialectic of Western Euro- 
pean society, post-Marx Marxists, from 
Engels on, have either overlooked or ig- 
nored this passage. 


Kevin A. Barry 
New York 


I have been reading N&L for quite 
some time, but the column last issue by 
Raya Duriayevskaya on Marx’s Hegelian 
roots was new and instructive. Frankly, 
I have always been somewhat wary of 
“Hegelian terminology.” I am not sure 
that Marxism really needs it. But when 
you see how Marx, even in the 1870s, 
considers himself a “disciple” of Hegel, 
even though he “adopts a critical atti- 
tude toward (his) master,” you have to 
re-think the whole question. 

I would like to understand the rela- 
tionship between Hegel and Marx on 
such ideas as Individual and Universal; 
Subject and Object; or Absolute. 

Friend of N&L 
San Francisco 
* * * , 

I’m presently reading the fascinating 
book, Karl Marx: Interviews and Recol- 
lections, edited by David McLellan. 
What is new to me is the amount of 
happiness, joy in living, in Marx’s life 
with his family and friends, in spite of 
frequent poverty and illness, and along- 
side his prodigious philosophical/ eco- 
nomic/political work. The piece by 
Stephen Born is of interest because it 
brings out a difference between Marx 
and Engels in Engels’ own words. 

Bom writes, “The most bitter com- 
plaint about Marx came from Engels. 
‘He is no journalist,' he said, ‘and will 
not become one. He pores for a whole 
day over a leading article that would 
take someone else a couple of hours, as 
though it concerned the handling of a 
deep philosophical problem. He changes 
and polishes and changes the change, 
and owing to his unremitting thorough- 
ness he can never be ready on time.’ ” 

Student of Marx 
Oxford, England 

• 

AS OUR READERS SEE US 

I was interested to see Mallory and 
Barry’s mention (Dec. N&L) of the 
Falashes being persecuted in Ethiopia. 
I’ve not seen any report of this before, 
and suspect that the absence of Left 
comment is at least partly due to lack 
of knowledge. Indeed, I wrote to one 
reporter who’d been in Ethiopia and 
written about the Eritrean events asking 
if the Falashes were involved, and got a 
short reply: “not to my knowledge — 
who are they anyway?” . . . 

One reason for Begin’s silence on this 
persecution of Ethiopia’s “Black Jews” 
would be that they are considered theo- 
logically heterodox. Neither of the Chief 
Rabbis would recognize them. 

Laurens Otter 
England 

* * * i 

I think that N&L is basically a good 
paper, although I feel it is overly labor- 
oriented, and labor has been a moderate 
or even reactionary force in the U.S., at 
least for the most part. 

Long-time reader 
Illinois 

• 

IRISH POLITICAL PRISONERS 

The situation in the Northern Ireland 
prisons is still uncertain. Two hundred 
or more Irish republican prisoners are 
continuing their protest against prison 
work. All prisoners now have their own 
clothes, and some have accepted the 
British concession of a portion of the 
Five Demands granted at the end of the 
hunger strike. Meanwhile, campaign at- 
tention has focused on those activists 
(about 80 in all) facing charges and pos- 
sibly jail, both North and South, in con- 
nection with incidents in demonstrations. 

In addition, there is concern about a 
woman prisoner in Armagh, Marion 
Clegg, who has contracted tuberculosis 
while in jail. Facilities for her treatment 
are very inadequate . . . Many thanks 
for printing my exchange of views with 
Michael Connolly, (Dec. N&L). Your 
democratic approach to differing points 
of view is appreciated and reveals very 
favorably your organization. 

’ Eibhlin Ni Sheidhir 
* Dublin, Ireland 
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Begins Israel moves further back 
to his reactionary, terrorist origins 

by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Author - of PHILOSOPHY AND REVOLUTION and Marxism and Freedom 

Editor’s Note: Below we print excerpts from Raya Dunayevskaya’s latest 
Political-Philosophic Letter on the Middle East. For the full letter please see 
ad page 8. 

No sooner was the world preoccupied with the counter-revolution in Poland 
on Dec. 13, as the Polish rulers unleashed martial law against the Polish masses, 
than Begin leaped out of his hospital bed, into his wheelchair, to his limousine. 
In six short hours he rammed through the Knesset the approval to annex the 
Israeli-occupied Syrian territory, the Golan Heights, and battered down what had 
been agreed to by all, including Israel: the UN Resolution 242. 

This is not the first time that Israel has taken advantage of the world’s pre- 
occupation with an immediate counter-revolution to carry out its counter-revolution 
in the Middle East. In 1956, when Russian tanks had driven into Hungary to 
destroy that revolution, within six days the Israeli Army — with the connivance 
of British and French imperialisms — invaded Suez. Begin’s violent dash against 
time in 1981 was not a mere difference between six hours and six days. It was an 
undermining of any attempt by anyone — including its benefactor, U.S. imperialism 
— to pressure Israel to give up any of its war booty come April, when the return 
of Egypt’s Sinai is completed and serious talks on “self-rule” on the West Bank 
and Gaza Strip are to begin. ... 

Begin’s vitriolic statement against Reagan makes it tempting to dismiss it 
as something off the top of his head, and due to extreme “provocation” at 
'Reagan’s suspension of the Memorandum of Understanding. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. It was a calculated, premeditated, and long-ago-planned 
act. How long ago? 

* * * 

IN THE 1940s, before the founding of Israel, Begin worked not so much 
against the British, much less the U.S. imperialism he has since followed, as 
against the Jewish masses, whether they were those fighting for a socialist 
republic of Arabs and Jews, or the Zionists, who were anxious to establish a 
homeland for the Jews in a part of Palestine. Begin’s reactionary, fanatic ideology 
for “Eretz Israel” (Land of Israel), as biblically interpreted by him, continued 
to terrorize those Jews. Because that is the issue, we must probe deeper into 
Begin’s Dec. 20 statement read to U.S. Ambassador Samuel W. Lewis. . . . 

Begin rolls history back 3,700 years, to situate his act, in general, at the 
beginning of Jewish history. He then creates still another amalgam, raising his 
imperialist annexation of the Golan Heights to the stratospheric level of “not 
rescinding faith” during the Inquisition, while likening any opposition to his 
policies to the anti-Semitism prevalent than. 

Higher still is his specific ideology of the 1940s. There the rewriting of 
history is not so much against U.S. or British imperialism, as against the Jewish 
people who escaped the Holocaust. . . . When the UN was debating the right for 
the establishment of Israel, all the Jews in Palestine were for the acceptance of 
a part of Palestine as the State of Israel. Whereupon that reactionary under- 
ground terrorist, Menachem Begin, as head of the Irgun, together with the Stem 
Gang, bombed the King David Hotel without any regard as to which Jews would 
be killed, and with blit one aim: to undermine this move. Ben Gurion and the 
other leaders worked hard to disassociate themselves from these gangs. 

Here is how Begin is rewriting that history: “In 1946 an English general 
named Barker lived in this house. Now I live here. When we fought him, you 
called that terrorism.” It wasn’t Reagan who called the Irgun and Stem Gang 
terrorists. The Jews of Palestine called them that. It is they who suffered from 
those terrorist acts. Lies never bothered Begin, and he certainly isn’t letting them 
stand in his way now when he is attempting, at one and the same time, to create 
a new myth of his past and' to transform his reactionary ideology into present 

state policy of the State of Israel. 

* * * 

EVEN NOW IT MUST be stressed that Begin does not represent the majority 
of the Israelis. His party is a minority, and the unholy alliance with the religious 
groups, which gives it a majority in the Parliament, does not make it a majority. 
Not only is there a great diversity of Jewish views in Israel, and a mass peace 
movement, but even Zionists are emigrating from Israel as they find the religious 
fanaticism unbearable. 

No doubt what Begin saw in the AWACs sale was so great a tilt towards 
Saudi Arabia that it assumed the form of a global shift in U.S. policy. The ele- 
ment of truth in that was clear from the fact that what is pivotal for U.S. im- 
perialism is not defense of Israel “in and for itself,” but the struggle with Russia 
for single monopoly control of the world and, above that, opposition to revolution. 

No doubt, there will be some modification of Begin’s statement and a much 
greater retreat on the part of Reagan so that once again some deal Or double 
cross can be worked out as to Israel’s predominance in the Middle East. But that 
is hardly the question for Marxist-Humanists. What is the issue is that. With the 
1979 revolution in Iran, the whole Middle East question had turned from one 
totally immersed in the Arab-Israeli conflict — and, of course, oil — to that of 
revolution. With the current counter-revolutionary turn in Iran, however, what we 
have seen arising everywhere is national fanaticism instead of national liberation, 
and that so-called “fundamentalism” is further tainted with religious bigotry. 
Whether it is Khomeini’s Shi’ite religion, or Begin’s unholy alliance with the 
Rabbinate; whether it is Reagan leaning on Falwell’s Moral Majority, or the 
Catholic Church in Poland — all of these manifestations of the' sudden “rebirth” 
of religion are signs of the degeneracy Of the capitalist imperialist nuclear stage 
of world development. .... 

Indubitably, the greatest enemy is at home, always at home. That is why the 
class struggle is so decisive; extended, that is what revolution is. That is hardly 
the goal of world imperialism, which — beginning and ending with the two nuclear 
titans, the U.S. and Russia — is trying to make the unthinkable, nuclear war, 
thinkable. There can be no resolution to any of these conflicts other than by 
a total social revolution. ■ — January 5, ,1982 
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M.L King Jr. rallies criss-cross country in the face of Reagan's racism 


Los Angeles, Cal. — One year ago, in January, the 
movement to make Martin Luther King’s birthday a 
national holiday took a significant turn. In the very 
month that Ronald Reagan assumed the presidency, more 
than 25,000 demonstrators marched on Washington and 
made it clear that a holiday in King’s name was not 
meant for the rulers. 

The numerous rallies and marches that criss-crossed 
the U.S. this January — with more than 15,000 marching 
in Washington in near-zero weather — not only came in 
the month of Reagan’s State of the Union address, but 
in the week of his Administration’s attempting to grant 
tax-exempt status to all-white Christian schools that 
discriminate against Blacks “for religious reasons.” 

In Los Angeles, moreover, the protest atmosphere 
of the King rally was sharpened further by the an- 
nouncement from the L.A. District Attorney’s office that 
none of the police officers at the racist Signal Hall 
police station would be prosecuted in the Ron Settles 
homicide case. Settles was a Black football star whose 
“accidental” death while in the custody of the Signal 
Hall police was ruled by the county coroner as “death at 
the hands of another.” For the 300 Black, white and 
Middle Eastern students who participated in a noon- 
day rally at UCLA, King’s birthday was a holiday of 
indictment against such American racism. 

For the more than 2,000. Black Angelenos who at- 


tended a 1 p.m. rally that day at Martin Luther King 
hospital, their reason for celebrating his birthday was 
expressed in the words of the only Black woman to 
address the rally. Mary Henry, a community activist 
around health care cutbacks, took to task the preachers 
and politicians for talking about King’s dream, but doing 
nothing to make it real. She criticized the union bureau- 
crats who claimed to be friends of King, but who did 
nothing to make King’s birthday a holiday for their 
membership. 

For the 300 Black students who returned to UCLA 
that evening to see a film on King and to hear an all- 
male panel of Black nationalists, the holiday of Black 
protest and indictment seemed totally diverted into 
ideological squabbles. Then a young Black man spoke 
from the floor and said that, from what he had heard, 
he wasn’t sure what the nationalists wanted him to be — 
Black, American or African. However, what he wanted 
to know was why there weren’t any Black women on the 
panel. This got a spontaneous response from the women 
in the audience and the panel quickly decided to ad- 
journ the discussion. 

The call to make Martin Luther King’s birthday a 
holiday, like the movement he led, has moved out of 
the hands of the “leadership” and out of the legislative 
halls of the politicians, into the streets. This is only 


fitting, for it was, after all, the Civil Rights Movement 
which “gave birth” to King, as well as to a whole new 
generation of American revolutionaries. We may have 
reached a threshold of such a re-birth for the 1980s. 


—Lou Turner 




American Civilization on Trial: Haitian refugees and 
Black America. 


BLACK-RED VIEW 


Poland, Haiti: freedom indivisible 


by John Alan 


| Haitians at Krome 

(Continued from Page 1) 

“There were Krome South’s so-called ‘unaccompan- 
ied minors,’ kids between 10 and 19 who had arrived 
without blood relatives. Many didn’t consider them- 
selves ‘unaccompanied,’ having made the trip with older 
neighbors whom they’d always looked on as kin and now 
looked to for protection; no matter. Some had relatives 
in Florida willing to care for them; no matter. Some of 
the older teenagers with beards and worker-hardened 
muscles didn’t consider themselves ‘minors’ at all, 
wanted to stay with the adults; no matter. All got gov- 
ernment issue gloves, quilted jackets, tennis shoes and 
striped orange ski caps. None had ever flown on an 
airplane, but they would today.” 

* * * 

A MISCARRIAGE 

“They dragged Mauricette Merci, A24704458, from 
the port-o-john and laid her on a flimsy cot. Her fetus, 
still attached, hung between her legs. Her eyes showed 
no fear, but something worse: resignation. The guards 
pitched the 27-year-old woman into the rear of a small 
Japanese car, their ambulance, and shoved aside the 
howling refugee women who tried to join their friend. 
The car took Mauricette to the medical trailer. 

“One of the guards, wiping blood and membrane 
from his hands, told Michael and me with a sneer: ‘All 
of these Haitian women are pregnant. She just gave 
herself an abortion — just reached in and pulled it out.’ 
We offered no response to this preposterous diagnosis. 
You do not argue, with the guards at Krome.” 

£ ’ * * 

I am glad that the true story is finally coming oilt 
in the press. Not only that, but a group of lawyers in 
Miami has begun organizing against this kind of unjust 
dehumanizing treatment by the government. They are 
defending the refugees and fighting to change the con- 
ditions they face. 

It cannot be an accident that these refugees have 
been treated this way^because they are Black. It is in- 
teresting what a strange capacity for outrage we “civil- 
ized. peoples” can display when our special concepts of 
human decency and justice have been violated. We can 
denounce and talk of retaliation when justice is denied 
one place, but approve and support identical or worse 
injustice elsewhere. Look at how we apply labels like 
freedom fighters and martyrs some places and not others. 

If your name is Steve Biko and you are the edu- 
cated, eloquent spokesman against oppression of your 
people in South Africa, you are a subversive. But if 
your name is Lech Walesa you are a freedom fighter. 

The point is that it is right here and now — in the 
United States today — that Haitian refugees are being 
treated like this. We cannot remain silent, we need to 
speak out, to act to put an end to these atrocities. 


The Haitian Refugee Movement 
Needs Your Support! 

For more informotion and to send contributions: 

Haitian Refugee Center Inc., 32 N.E. 54th St., 
v Miami, FL 33137, Tel. 305-757-8538 


The universal character of freedom transcends 
narrow nationalism and becomes both global and revo- 
lutionary. Every outstanding Black leader has under- 
stood this and, more or less, seen Black liberation in 
terms of a world struggle. 

Martin Luther King connected the Civil Rights 
Movement both with the African Revolutions and the 
Hungarian Revolution of 1956. For Frantz Fanon, Black 
liberation was both humanistic and international. He 
projected the idea of a national consciousness which is 
not nationalism, but international in its dimensions. 

On a very concrete level the Black movement in 
this country has inspired liberation movements not 
only in Africa but in Northern Ireland and Canada as 
well. And one cannot speak of the Portuguese Revolu- 
tion without seeing its origins in the Angolan Revolu- 
tion. 

THE ‘AMSTERDAM NEWS’ 

Today we have the Polish movement of Solidarity 
currently being crushed by martial law, and at the same 
time, the cause of the Haitian refugees facing imprison- 
ment here in the U.S. 

Unfortunately, rather than grasping the interna- 
tional link, the universal dimension of these freedom 
struggles, - some have sought to sharply separate them. 
Such is the case of a recent editorial in the New York 
Amsterdam News (Jan. 2, 1982) which, under the title 
“Why Cry For Poland,” sought to separate the struggles 
of Haiti and Poland on the ground that “President 
Reagan is preoccupied with Poland not for reasons of 
principle but rather for political reasons.” 

“All of the Poles that appear on the television 
have the look of well-dressed and well-fed people,” the 
editorial continues and contrasts this to the condition 
of the Haitian refugees. The editorial ends up linking 
the revolutionary struggle of the Polish workers, peas- 
ants and intellectuals against their state-capitalist gov- 
ernment, to the hypocrisies and machinations of Rea- 
gan’s cold war policies. 

But aren’t the demands that the Polish working class 
is fighting for, the same demands that the working class 
is battling their capitalist masters for the world over? 
That movement of 10 million Poles, including a million 
members of the Polish Communist Party, had developed 
spontaneously from strikes against oppressive working 
conditions, political proscriptions and food shortages. 
From the very beginning the movement of the Polish 
workers was a social movement to transform Polish 
state-capitalist society calling itself a communist society- 
into a more human society. 

The original 21 demands formulated in Gdansk 
asked for the right to organize free trade unions, the 
right to strike, an end to censorship, freeing of political 
prisoners. The demands also included paid maternity 
leave, better housing, the shortening of the waiting 
time for getting an apartment, etc. 

REAGAN’S GROUND 

If Reagan “supports” Solidarity it would only be 
a support that would seek to subvert their movement. 
He would never support genuine working class demands, 
as can be seen in his crushing of the PATCO strike 
here at home. 

The editorial asks: “Is this really about freedom 
and liberty? Is this Polish struggle but an extension 
of the ancient efforts of mankind to secure and protect 
human liberty and human dignity?” And they answer, 


“We think not.” 

But hasn’t the Amsterdam News really ended up on 
Reagan’s ground? They have chosen to consider the 
fight of the Polish working class against the Jaruzelski 
regime to be in opposition to the Haitian peasants’ 
fight against Duvalier. Why? Because Reagan allegedly 
“favors” the Poles over the Haitians. 

But again, what must be understood is the univer- 
sal character of both of these struggles, because as 
Marx noted, “freedom is so much the essence of 
man . . .” 

Let us not make Reagan the “final arbiter” as to 
whether or not a mass movement of ten million people 
is a true struggle against oppression. 

Our support is needed now both for the struggles 
of Polish workers against their own army and secret 
police, and for the Haitian refugees who have to contend 
with Duvalier at home and racist Reagan when they 
arrive in the USA. Freedom struggles are not divisible. 

Haitians , supporters march 

New York, N.Y. — Shouting slogans like, “Hey, hey, 
USA, stop supporting Duvalier”, some 2,000 demon- 
strators marched down Eastern. Parkway in Brooklyn 
to protest the Reagan Administration’s support of the 
Duvalier police state and its crude inhuman treatment 
of the refugees from Baby Doc’s political economic 
oppression. 

The demonstration called by the January 2nd * 
Coalition, had the usual left support but the great 
majority of the participants were Black, West Indian 
and overwhelmingly Haitian showing a unity of action 
that had previously eluded the Haitian political com- 
munity. 

The wisdom of the decision to mount the march 
in Brooklyn where over a million West Indians reside 
was evidenced by the friendly interchange between on- 
lookers and marchers, strengthening the community’s 
mood to protest Reagan’s racism even where many 
face the risk of internment. 

The spirited procession of men and women, young 
and old was undaunted by the chilling weather. It was 
righteously indignant, yet the chants, music and even 
choreography distinguished this street demonstration as 
unique. The march ended at the steps of Clara Barton 
High School where speakers addressed the throngs 
principally in Creole. — N&L participant 
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Essay-Discussion Article: Marx and 'the party' in the 1850s 


by Ron Brokmeyer 

The various organizations of the Left seem to be 
at such an impasse as compared to the 1960s, while the 
organizations of the Right seem to be ruling the roost. 
But we would be just as wrong to take that as a given 
and overestimate that minority, as we would if we 
underestimated its organizational presence. Today’s 
organizational impasse impels this look back to Marx’s 
time and his view of organization. 

Marx did participate in and give a direction to mass 
organizations whether that was the Communist League 
of the 1848 Revolution and the Committees of Corre- 
spondence which led up to it, or the International 
Workingmen’s Association (I.W.A.) of the 1860s and 
’70s. But, Marx’s concept of organization was never 
determined by quantity. As important as those organi- 
zations were, Marx never made a fetish out of a par- 
ticular organizational form and considered those or- 
ganizations to be but moments in the history of his 
party. 

THE PARTY AS PERMANENT REVOLUTION 

The necessity of workers having their own organ- 
ization, which was a working out of their own emanci- 
pation, was the lesson Marx drew from the experience 
of the 1848 Revolutions. In his 1850 Address to the 
Communist League, Marx summarized that develop- 
ment as learning from the betrayal of the bourgeoisie 
and petty-bourgeoisie who ended supporting another 
despot, so that for the future the proletariat must de- 
clare the revolution permanent, must never give up its 
own independent organization and demands until a 
total social uprooting is reached. 

From the start Marx was concretizing his original 
materialist conception of history which he had ex- 
pressed philosophically before the 1848 Revolutions: 
the “transformation of labor into self-activity,” into the 
fullness of revolution. 

Marx’s life as a revolutionary was an energetic 
projection of that historic contribution of revolution 
in permanence. He never let just any immediate oppo- 
sitions be the whole but always recognized the tendency 
he had worked out in philosophy and strove to make 
that full blown — strove to make that the historic de- 
terminant because of his confidence that his materialist 
conception articulated the pivot of humanity’s accum- 
ulated struggles to overcome its self-alienation. 

In the League, Marx posed his view of transform- 
ing reality — the “universal outlook of the Manifesto” — 
against a conspiratorial one with a “German national 
standpoint”. The lure of a shortcut through action—- 
an insurrection of a few opposed to theory — was espe- 
cially strong among the German emigres when the 
counter-revolution was firmly entrenched in their home- 
land. Their conspiratorial view played into the hands 
of the authorities who were trying to implicate the 
“Marx party” at the Communist Conspiracy Trial in 
Cologne in 1852. 

Marx published the minutes of his original break 
with the “party of action”: “The point of view of the 
minority is dogmatic instead of critical, idealistic in- 
stead of materialistic. They regard not the real con- 
ditions but a mere effort of will as the driving force 
of revolution. Whereas we say to workers: ‘You will 
have to go through 15, 20, 50 years of civil wars and 
national struggles not only to bring about a change in 
society but also to change yourselves, and prepare your- 
selves for the exercise of political power’, you say on 
the contrary: ‘Either we seize power at once, or esle 
we might as well just take to our beds’ . . you substi- 
tute the catchword of revolution for revolutionary de- 
velopment . * .” (Marx and Engels, Collected Works, 
Vol. 11, pg. 403) 

In 1853 one emigre, August Willich, published an 
article against Marx’s characterization of him. In reply 
Marx wrote a sarcastic pamphlet, Knight of the Noble 
Consciousness, which was published in January, 1854 by 
his friends Weydemeyer and CIuss in New York.' 
“The party situation -within the proletariat,” Marx 
quotes Willich, “is between the Marx party and the 
Willich-Schapper party . . .” (Vol. 12, pg. 485) Marx 
writes that apart from the fact that the conspiratorial 
consciousness in its “noble” form took over this for- 
mulation, which it attributed to Marx, from the author- 
ities in the Cologne bill of indictment, Willich “con- 
verts the party situation within a particular German 
secret society . . . into the ‘party situation within the 
proletariat.’ ” (Vol. 12, pg. 485) 

What Marx was concerned about was a situation 
where “everywhere the revolutionary party has been 
forced off the stage of history” (Vol. 10, pg. 490). At 
the same time a particular party can’t resist substituting 
itself for the proletariat instead of using the “time of 


l.For an account of Willich's later activities which did have an 
affinity with Marx's ideas — his magnificent contribution as a 
General for the North in the American Civil War and publisher 
of Marx's ideas fh the German-American press— see the pamphlet 
I co-authored with Terry Moon, On the 100th Anniversary of the 
First General Strike in the U.S. 


apparent calm . . . for the purpose of elucidating the 
period of revolution just experienced,” (VoL 10, pg. 5) 
as the paper Marx edited in this period announced 
with its first issue. 

By 1856, though Marx didn’t see the need for a 
large organization, he never dropped activist party 
work, even when he was supposedly holed up in the 
British Museum. That’s when he not only took time 
out to write, but was the only one of the German emi- 
gres invited to speak to the English workers in the 
Chartist movement on the anniversary celebration of 
the People’s Paper. 

This specific address which Marx prepared, not for 
intellectuals but for a worker audience, was nothing 
short of his philosophy of revolution, focusing on how 
totally contradiction infects the capitalist world. 

Or as Marx put it in his address: “In our days 
everything seems pregnant with its contrary. Machinery, 
gifted with the wonderful power of shortening and 
fructifying labor, we behold starving and overworking 
it . . . Even the pure life of science seems unable to 
shine but on the dark background of ignorance. All 
our invention and progress seem to result in endowing 
material forces with intellectual life and in stultifying 
human life into a material force.” (Vol. 14, pg. 655) 

THE PARTY IN AN EMINENT HISTORICAL 
SENSE, 1859-60 

1858-60, when it turned out that Marx’s party was 
hardly more than he and Engels, were critical years 
of testing. A vicious slander of Marx’s past was pub- 
lished by Karl Vogt, a paid agent of Napoelon III. 

Marx wrote for help to friends from the Commun- 
ist League like the revolutionary poet Ferdinand Frei- 
ligrath who by then had a career in a bank. Instead 
of helping, as he could because of his well known 
history, Freiligrath opted out saying, “the party too 
is a cage.” Marx’s argument with Freiligrath was over 
-precisely what was involved and what was at stake in 
that entity “the party.” For Marx it wasn’t a question 
of the League as past personal history, but rather was 
the relationship of the League to the 1848 Revolution 
because that related to the whole of humanity’s devel- 
opment. 

Though the League was long since gone by 1860, 
those taking responsibility to extend theoretically the 
League’s work constituted the party critical to Marx. 
He described it to Freiligrath as a party in “an emi- 
nent historical sense” adding that “the League . . . 
like a hundred other societies, was only an episode in 
the history of the party which grows everywhere spon- 
taneously from the soil of modem society.” 

Marx’s party, which wasn’t limited to its episodes 
when it was thrust onto the historic stage, was insep- 
arable from his developing philosophy of a total revo- 
lutionary transformation of society. In 1859 Marx char- 
acterized that transformation as finally ending “the 
pre-history of human society.” That was from the cel- 
ebrated preface to The Critique of Political Economy 
which Marx rushed to publish, hoping to gain a “scien- 
tific victory for our party.” 

Marx based his party, quite apart from the total 
crisis of capitalism he proved would come, on the con- 
fidence that deep within, society ever newer forms 
would emerge for humans to take control of their lives 
and end “pre-history.” The barest beginning of that 
new world opening was right then in 1859, when Marx 
hailed the new slave revolts which erupted with the 
death of John Brown,. 

Abolitionism and its relation to the Civil War in 
the U.S. was one of the movements — along with mas- 
sive strikes in England and France and a Polish 
national rebellion against Russian domination — which 
impelled the formation of the International Working- 
men’s Association in 1864. Marx wrote its founding 
rules, declaring that “the emancipation of the working 
classes must be conquered by the working classes them- 
selves.” That principle was brought to life by workers 
in the Paris Commune of 1871 which was everywhere 
associated with the I.W.A., then unequaled in size as a 
workers’ organization. 

* * * 

An organization was viable as long as it personified 
what was new in labor’s revolutionary development, and 
when that was no longer true, it had “outlived its use- 
fulness” (interview in the Jan. 5, 1879 Chicago Tribune). 
Those who claim that, when he turned to concentrate 
on theory in the 1850s, he didn’t have a philosophy of 
organization, are hiding the integrality of his organiza- 
tional concept to a philosophy of revolution. 

Unfortunately, this attitude toward Marx extended 
even to great revolutionaries like Lenin and Luxem- 
burg whose organizational conception came from Las- 
salle’s party, so much so that Luxemburg called that 
German workers’ party, organized in 1863, the “most 
important historical consequence” of the 1848 Revolu- 
tion. Luxemburg tried to reduce Marx’s difference with 
Lassalle to one of tactics. She claimed it was only 
• 't> nM* rrA "HA'S 1 hA .‘. ,v. .-vi'iV-. 


healthy “impatience” which made Lassalle think he 
could “abridge the long historical process” by introduc- 
ing socialism from above by making deals with the 
absolutist Bismarck.* When Lassalle’s party was or- 
ganized, Marx called him a “future workers’ dictator” 
whose idea of organization reduced science to a weapon 
of the party with the battlefield being parliament 

But even when Lassalle was supposedly with Marx 
at the end of the 1850s, Marx criticized that same im- 
patience thinking it was a shortcut by “applying (an) 
abstract, ready-made system of logic” instead of bring- 
ing “a science by criticism to the point where it can 
be dialectically presented.” (Marx to Engels, Feb. 1, 1858) 

So central was philosophy to Marx’s specific con- 
cept of organization that he wrote of Proudhon, who 
led another tendency at one time allied with Marx, 
that not grasping dialectics leads to “charlatanism in 
science and accommodation in politics.” (Marx to 
Schweitzer, Jan. 24, 1865) 

The eminent historical party including all of its 
episodes was grounded in Marx’s total philosophy of 
revolution which itself could help develop that dimen- 
sion of the movement reaching for the full freedom 
of uniting once and for all mental and manual labor 
in complete individuals. 

Revolutions emerge out of necessity — past condi- 
tions pushing people to the limit — but without philos- 
ophy you never get to what is specifically new and 
isn’t determined by the past. 

Marx’s view, whether in the Committees of Cor- 
swer questions of our age, but it can be the ground 
for working out what is necessary for our age. Impor- 
tant to stress is: 1) there was no division between 
philosophy and organization in Marx’s philosophy of 
revolution; 2) Marx never gave up on the necessity of 
organization, insisting that even when no organization 
existed you had to act in that manner; 3) what is never 
lost sight of is the revolution’s goal and that is how 
the relation of philosophy to organization determines 
changes in organization. 

Marx’s view whether in the Committees of Cor- 
respondence of few people, at the height in the I.W.A., 
or when they had no one— the party in the eminent 
historical sense— was that we must act in an organized 
way because the enemy is very big. We have a lot to 
overthrow and have only ourselves. 

2. "Lassalle and Revolution" by Roso Luxemburg, March 1904 
Festschrift (translated by David Wolff). 

'Reds': a viewpoint 

“Reds” stands alone in the magnificence of its am- 
bitions and the grandeur of its achievements. No film 
has yet appeared, Russian or American, to lend such 
lyrical, romantic beauty to the greatest event of this 
age, the Russian Revolution of 1917. 

To be sure, “Reds” is not about the Russian Revolu- 
tion as such but about that intrepid, young American 
journalist, John Reed, who despite his upper class, 
Harvard upbringing, discovered the revolutionary pro- 
letariat of the Teens, pursued their struggles for free- 
dom in the U.S., the Mexican Revolution, and then the 
great Russian Revolution, climaxing his peregrinations 
with the now classic account. Ten Days That Shook the 
World. 

The film is as well a moving love story of John 
Reed (Warren Beatty) and Louise Bryant (Diane 
Keaton), ranging the world, fusing milieux, from the 
upper class life in Portland, Oregon, where they first 
meet, to Floyd Dell’s “free love” Greenwich Village, 
where their love is strained by the intrusion of Eugene 
O’Neill (Jack Nicholson), to tumultuous Petrograd, 
November 7, 1917, ringing to the stirring strains, of 
“The Internationale,” which binds, splits, and re-binds 
their love. 

The film is no simple paean to revolutions in gen- 
eral or the Russian Revolution in particular. The dia- 
mond-like details that sparkle through • the film are 
manifest here too: Reed’s two encounters with Zinoviev 
(Jerzy Kosinski) already hint at the bureaucratic de- 
formations that threaten the newborn revolution. 
Beatty’s inclusion of Trotsky, as an eminence almost 
equal to Lenin, but like Lenin, seen from a distance, 
dominating groups and assemblies, avoids the Stalinist 
vulgarities and the simplistic propagandism of Soviet 
cinematography. 

Beatty plays not only the lead role of John Reed, 
but is the prime mover of the film, helping to produce, 
write and direct it. 

Beatty has done two extraordinary things; one alone 
would merit high praise but the two together surely 
place “Reds” among the great films. First, he has 
sympathetically portrayed one of the great if not greatest 
social event of this century, the Russian Revolution of 
1917. Second, he has done this with superb aesthetic 
originality and vitality, evidenced in all the various 
elements of the film. 

1 — M. Franki 
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terror in Argentina 


Jatobo Timerman: 

Prisoner Without a Name, Cell Without a Number. 
Jacobo Timerman, Alfred A. Knopf, 1981. 

This book is a uniquely valuable eyewitness testi- 
mony from the Argentine newspaper publisher, Jacobo 

Latin American women protest 

Throughout Latin America, last Nov. 25 was marked 
by demonstrations as part of the international day of 
protest against violence against women. In Lima, Peru, 
hundreds of women from feminist organizations, unions 
and political parties, and poor women from the slums 
demonstrated. The Coordinadora Feminina of five 
women’s liberation groups headed a march through Lima 
which included unions from the Conel and Lucy fac- 
tories, which have been occupied by women workers to 
prevent their closing. 

“No more violence against women — break the 
silence!” the marchers chanted, condemning the insti- 
tutional violence in the society, laws, and everyday life. 
The women demanded changes in the law, help for 
battered women, and an end to the Anti-Terrorist Law 
which is used to sanction violence against anyone work- 
ing for social change. 

To show the relationship between violence against 
women and repression by the state, the feminist group 
ALIMUPER has publicized the rape of peasant women by 
soldiers, and an incident in Lima in which two women 
who were merely discussing feminism in a cafe were 
arrested by the secret police and threatened with rape, 
robbery, imprisonment and torture for two hours before 
being released. 

The date for the demonstrations had been set at the 
first feminist conference of women in Latin America 
and the Caribbean, held in Bogota, Colombia, last July, 
which brought together 250 women from 18 countries. 
They took up women’s health and sexuality, culture, 
work, and political struggles. 

A Peruvian feminist described the conference, say- 
ing that “the most important thing was so many Latin 
American women getting together for the first time. We 
were surprised at how highly developed the women’s 
movement was in some countries, and that it was 
being established in every single country in Latin 
America . . .” 

“The second most important thing was the experi- 
ence of getting to know the other feminists for the first 
time, and the work they are doing. In Peru, we had no 
idea that the women’s movement was so important to all 
of Latin America.” 

— Anne Molly Jackson 
Come ... Participate . . . Discuss 
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Timerman, about his confinement and torture from 
April, 1977 to September, 1979 in the clandestine terror 
network of the Argentine military junta that seized 
power in March, 1976. 

It is a dizzying portrayal of the political and human 
reality in Argentina, reeling us backward to the abyss 
of 1930s Nazi ideology and practice. So problematic was 
the survival of this witness, designated by the Nazi mil- 
itarists as a Jew first, last, and foremost, and therefore 
guilty of the “crime” of existing, that the book begins 
and ends with the affirmation of humanity through a 
description of the precious moments his eyes were able 
to meet those of another prisoner through peephole of a 
cell, eyeball to eyeball, strictly forbidden, and there- 
fore a triumph of mutual human recognition. 

From what kind of world, then, could such a pe- 
culiarly powerful though miniscule victory be consti- 
tuted? Timerman demands a dialogue from the passive 
Jewish community in Argentina, and from today’s youth 
movement, as he recounts his own activities in the 1930s 
and 1940s as a young revolutionary. What is this per- 
sistent world reality, he asks, nearly 40 years after the 
Holocaust and the eventual military defeat of Nazism, 
to which Argentina, the most “advanced” country in 
Latin America, has succumbed? 

In the last several years, close to 30,000 Argen- 
tinians have disappeared into the maze of state terror. 
Timerman, despite murderous threats from both the 
right and what he saw as an equally anti-Semitic section 
of the armed guerrilla left, condemned and published 
news of the violence, including names of the missing 
at the hands of the military, before he himself dis- 
appeared and then returned to tell about it. 

Every Thursday in downtown Buenos Aires an or- 
ganization, Mothers of the Plazo de Mayo, march and 
demand an accounting of their missing relatives. Last 
April 30 they were joined by 1,000 supporters in the 
biggest human rights demonstration since the junta 
seized power five years before. These activities and the 
testimony of Jacobo Timerman challenge the whole 
world to find the path to a reality free of cells, begin- 
ning with the thousands that are today hidden and de- 
signed to keep their human inhabitants anonymous. 

v — R. Russel 


Peru sanitation strike 

Lima, Peru — As of December the sanitation work- 
ers of Lima and the surrounding municipality were still 
on strike. Some of the strikers told me the main reason 
for the strike is to demand the retraining and rehiring 
in other public jobs of 400 sanitation workers laid off in 
the municipality of Trujillo, outside Lima. Another cause 
of the strike is that the workers have not yet received 
the raise called for in their contract three months ago. 

Many people in Lima do not know these real reasons 
for the strike. All they’ve heard are the mayor and con- 
gressmen going on TV everyday saying the workers are 
making demands they have no right to, and that they 
make plenty of money selling the garbage as slop to pig 
farms. The workers have denied that. 

The strikers’ protest marches against the govern- 
ment of Belaunde Terry have been attacked by the po- 
lice. I saw hundreds of policemen firing tear gas and 
water cannons from trucks at the marchers and hitting, 
kicking and dragging them off to jail. Many workers 
were injured. 

After three weeks the white collar municipal work- 
ers joined the strike in support of the* sanitation work- 
ers. But after five weeks the government decided to try 
to replace the sanitation workers. The new hires were 
all women. It is the first time that any women have ever 
been hired for this job. 

I asked one of the women why she took the job. She 
told me she needed to eat, she needed a job, and she 
had been out of a job for a long time. 

Talking to the sanitation workers again, they told 
me they are still on strike and want their jobs back. But 
some of the workers belong to the government party, 
the Popular Action Party, and want to support the gov- 
ernment and go back to work. This has caused a divi- 
sion in the union, with the other workers wanting to 
continue the strike. 

Besides the sanitation workers, the customs house 
shipping clerks and dock workers had a 15 day strike, 
and the bank employees a 24 hour strike, both of which 
were victorious. There are many other strikes in small 
enterprises of 5 to 20 workers. For example, workers at 
the French Alliance School struck for a month for a 
raise, and the women at the Excelsior movie theater 
were picketing and collecting money to buy food for 
their children, though the theater is owned by one of 
the richest families in Peru, named Prado. 

—Observer 


Black workers at bottom of hospital hierarchy 


Detroit, Mich. — When I hear of how Reagan and 
his cohorts want to limit or do away with affirmative 
action laws, it really make me angry, especially when I 
look around on my job. 

When you walk through the basement of the hos- 
pital where I work, you can clearly see that there are 
still, certain jobs that are reserved for Blacks. About 98 
percent of the maintenance and housekeeping staff who 
do most of the heavy dirty jobs are Black. In mainten- 
ance, there are one or two older white men who have 
not yet retired, but all the rest are young Black men. 

There is a real hierarchy in a hospital, and at Detroit 
Receiving they have special colored uniforms so that 
people can immediately tell in what category you belong. 
Volunteers wear salmon coats, housekeepers wear striped 
tunics, and patient transporters wear blue tunics and 


slacks so that they can’t be mistaken for nurses or “pro- 
fessionals.” But a long white lab coat (short white coats 
are for medical students) - identifies the wearer as a 
“professional.” 

When you look around on the upper floors of the 
hospital, you rarely see a Black doctor or even a Black 
R.N. Where you see many young Black women is in the 
lowest-paying clerical jobs, some of which are part-time 
and hardly pay minimum wage. But these are really 
young people and the idea seems to be that they don’t 
need a living wage anyway. 

Not only are affirmative action laws still needed, 
but we need to change a lot of attitudes toward work 
and the people in this society who do most of it. 

— Woman hospital worker 
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Debate, dialogue within anti-nuke movement 


New York, N.Y. — Two representatives of the West 
German anti-war movement spoke at Columbia Univer- 
sity early in December to a very sympathetic audience of 
over 200 students. The main speaker, Petra Karin Kelly 
of the Green Party, stressed the independent, inter- 
national character of the new European movement. She 
shocked the audience when she mentioned the fact that 
today’s military jargon considers the Hiroshima bomb to 
be merely a “tactical” nuclear weapon. 

She made clear her opposition to nuclear weapons 
everywhere when she said that “a socialist reactor is as 
dangerous as a capitalist one” and won some applause 
not only for that statement, but also when she singled 
out the U S. Women’s Pentagon Action and said that 
“politics is the way we live our lives.” 

However, the limits of such a perspective also came 
out when I raised the question of Poland during the 
discussion period. Ten days before martial law was de- 
clared, Kelly limited her support of the Polish workers 
to a generalized “Hands Off Poland!” not only by Russia 
“but also the AFL-CIO,” and said that “as a peace move- 
ment, we feel we should not meddle” in Poland. Then 
In she said that Romania’s obviously- state-sponsored and 
unspontaneous “peace” demonstrations were also “posi- 
tive.” 

Even though she concluded that “we on the Left 
have to talk about a socialism that we haven’t seen yet” 
versus “actually existing socialism” in East Europe, by 
narrowing her assessment of Poland only to non- 
intervention from outside, she separated the question of 
peace from that of social revolution. 

—CUNY student 

Chicago, 111. — After five years of- avoiding a stand 
on nuclear weapons, Chicago-based Citizens Against Nu- 
clear Power (CANP) has finally voted to oppose them. 
The decision comes at a most crucial time, when the 
escalating arms race between Russia and the U.S. has 
brought us face to face with the threat of nuclear 
disaster. 

At the biggest public meeting we (CANP) have had 
in a long while, everyone voted on Jan. 5 to oppose nu- 
clear weapons. Yet differences focused on the word 
“immediate.” Some people thought calling for complete, 
immediate disarmament was unrealistic and would alien- 
ate the masses. 

They think “ordinary people” are too stupid to dif- 
ferentiate between that and endorsing an eventual Rus- 
sian takeover. It seems these people only want to ad- 
dress issues they are sure they can win. This pragmatic 
attitude has seen CANP leaving the weapon issue behind 
before. ■>. ' 


What did not go over at all was the idea that 
CANP’s statement of purpose should recognize the exist- 
ence of an anti-nuclear movement. Unless we can dispel 
the notion that the small established anti-nuke groups 
are the whole movement, CANP will never even begin 
to appreciate the depth of the movement, and the fact 
that many of us want more than just no nukes; we want 
new human relations — freedom. 

— Sheryl Woiyowaja and Franklin Dmitryev 

Los Angeles, Cal. — The first meeting in the Los 
Angeles area to discuss the massive anti-nuclear move- 
ment in West Europe was held .Jan. 8 at Fritchman Audi- 
torium.. Three hundred people heard speakers from reli- 
gious groups and the Left address the questions of how 
to build as powerful an anti-war movement here in 
America. 


The best part was one woman showing slides of a 
recent trip of hers to Europe where she participated in 
actions like the march of 500,000 in Amsterdam against 
cruise missiles and the N-bomb. Unfortunately, it was 
left to pictures alone to eonvey the newness of the move- 
ment since most of the speakers were more interested 
in getting the audience to write letters to their Con- 
gress than to initiate any mass actions here. 

What infuriated me was how they made everyone 
pay $3 to get in. When two unemployed youths said they 
had no money, the “organizers” told them they had to 
leave. ’Hie finally agreed to let them in for $2 after a 
lengthy argument. 

Meanwhile, they did not allow any discussion from 
the floor. If this is the way they think they can “build 
a movement” they have to be kidding. 

— Anti-war American 


European anti-war movement— a new pathway? 


by Peter Wermuth 

The massive European anti-nuclear weapons move- 
ment is beginning to attract significant attention here in 
the U.S., where anti-war conferences, demonstrations, and 
the campuses are becoming increasingly filled with dis- 
cussion on the movement’s rapid development over the 
past year-and-a-half. 

While most seem excited by the movement’s sheer 
size — it embraces hundreds of thousands in half a dozen 
West European nations — what can also be learned 
from it is the relation of a new stage of global crisis to 
the passion for a totally new way of living. 

For in refusing to accept any. timetable of “mutually 
assured destruction” as laid down by the superpowers, 
young people in the movement are refusing to accept a 
view of time hemmed in by the threat of nuclear holo- 
caust. In doing so, their actions are powerfully restating 
Marx’s idea that “time is the space for human develop- 
ment.” 

That so “philosophic” a phrase can help sum up the 
drive of today’s protests against nuclear war preparations 
hardly means the European youth are out of touch with 
reality. On the contrary, it is precisely at moments of in- 
creased global political tension when the passion for 
philosophy becomes most important, for it provides di- 
rection for forging new pathways to freedom when the 
very totality of crisis creates new barriers to revolution. 

COLD WAR CRISES AND REVOLTS 

The importance of taking most seriously the under- 
lying philosophic vision expressed in mass activity pre- 
cisely at periods of such rising world crisis can be seen 


'New Beghmngs': Cal State University's new voice 


NEW BEGINNINGS 

‘the educators themselves must be 
educated' 
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Why a $46 Tuition Increase? 


In tb« eoMlnq school year of 1982 w* 
students will haw to fork out aero dough 
to pay for our education. Our "noainal" 
fao of $90 (fall 1981) vu lMktd up $46 
for * wnoi.tlUo inerooao to Sake up for • 
budqot deficit. 

Hw«w, tho Board of Troataaa for 
the Cal State t/nlvw- alty Syatm dacldad 
to iapose tuition on ail the schools. At 
CSLA that tr ana late* to a whopping $216 
par qurctor for 6.1 or eore units. This 
Increase is thrown upon os so that the 
"quality"? and the faculty won't be ejected 
Iron the schools. 




Editor’s Note: “The educators themselves must be 
educated ” is the motto of the new alternative student 
voice New Beginnings published by the California State 
University (Cal State) Nevts and Letters Committees. Be 
low we print excerpts from their first issue. For copies 
or information, write News & Letters, P.O. Box 29194, 
Los Angeles, CA 90029. 

IN THE 1982 SCHOOL YEAR we students at Cal 
State University will have to fork out more dough 
to pay for our education. Our “nominal” registration 
fee of $90 was jacked up $46 this quarter for a “one- 
time” increase to make up for a budget deficit. 

At the same time the Board of Trustees for the 
Cal State system decided to impose tuition on all the 
schools. For a student like myself that translates into 
a whopping $216 per quarter for 6.1 units — one and a 
half classes! This increase is being thrown on us, the 
administration says, so that the “quality” won’t go 
down in the college system. 

But why is there a lack of money for public edu- 
cation? All you have to do is look at what Reagan is 
doing for an answer. 


Reagan says the budget has to be slashed to pieces 
to balance the budget — yet he also calls for a strong 
military force (as if we were weak) to fight the “inter- 
national terrorists.” The reality of the situation is that 
the Reagan regime is breaking the scales of justice in 
order to terrorize us by slicing our paychecks, civil 
rights and social programs so that they may have the 
option of blowing up the world if they can’t dominate it. 

If we are going to stop these tuition hikes, students 
are going to have to get together with all other forces 
opposing this society and create a new way of living 
and relating. 

— Tom Pilan, student 

* * * 

THERE ARE A LOT OF PROBLEMS with the edu- 
cational system of this society, but the most damning 
is the separation of the world outside school from the 
one inside the classroom, what Karl Marx called “the 
division of mental and manual labor.” 

I grew up in Alabama during the Civil Rights 
Movement, and I can remember how the movement 
lifted us out of • segregated all-Black classrooms into 
what were once all-white schools. As soon as we were 
put in a white school, we were forced into “remedial” 
speech and reading classes since we were years behind 
white society. Fifteen years later it is still the case 
that in Los Angeles schools far too many Black 
and poor neighborhood students can’t read or write or 
even fill out a job application. 

So how come so much attention is paid to “quality 
education” in colleges but none to Black and Chicano 
elementary and high schools? 

Today’s educational system is not connected to a 
conscious mass movement for freedom, which did 
exist in the Garvey Movement of the 1920s and the 
Civil Rights Movement of the 1960s. The “higher mind” 
of college people, and of the Black mind in particular, 
is separated from Black reality. The destruction of this 
division between community and college, between 
mental and manual, i.e., alienation, is essential if we 
are going to achieve freedom. 

— Eugene Ford, Black worker 


in looking at the period of the first Cold War, 1950-53. 
It is during this time when the U.S.-Russia rivalry reach- 
ed a new stage with the Korean War, and when war 
clouds formed over Communist China’s threat to invade 
Formosa. At the same time, McCarthyism waged a vicious 
war on the Left at home. 

It was by no means, however, a quiescent period for 
the American masses. This same period was marked hy 
the wildcat strikes of American workers against the in- 
troduction of Automation in the mines and factories, 
which shook up the capitalists and the union bureaucrats 
who defended Automation as “progress.” Neither were 
youth silent — certainly not in the , 1950 general strike 
of New York City high school students. 

While much of the Left ignored the novelty of these 
new forms of revolt, they became important for the birth 
of Marxist-Humanism in the U.S. In this same period 
Raya Dunayevskaya was working on her book Marxism 
and Freedom which for the first time presented the 
American and humanist roots of Marx’s Marxism in 
strict relation to the ongoing revolts of the American 
masses. 

Marxist-Humanists saw that the seemingly “simple” 
questions of workers asking “what kind of labor should 
a man perform” as against the alienated labor of the 
automated assembly line, exDressed a passion for totally 
new human relations in labor and in life. They were 
nothing short of philosophic questions,. 

LESSONS FOR TODAY 

It was this ability to grasp the movement from prac- 
tice as itself a form of theory that enabled Marxist- 
Humanism to be bom as a tendency in the midst of 
McCarthyism, when so much of the American Left was 
either dissolving or departing from Marxism altogether 
under the weight of the war preparations. The lesson for 
today is that hewing out new roads to future revolutions 
in a period of intense crisis demands taking seriously 
the philosophic vision expressed in the actions of masses 
of people as they fight against capitalist dehumanization. 

Today’s anti-nuclear youth face a far greater threat 
of war than did even those who lived in the 1950s, and 
unlike then, capitalism today, whether in its private or 
state variety, has the capacity to destroy humanity al- 
together. At the same time, so concerned are youth with 
stopping this threat to time itself that a movement has 
grown up to oppose war before war actually breaks out. 

By working out the depth of the challenge to capi- 
talism embodied in such responses, youth can connect to 
all other forces of revolution— whether workers, women, 
or blacks — Udio likewise hunger for “time as the space 
for human development.” 

'South End’ racism opposed 

Detroit, Mich. — Although E. Dale Lee, editor of 
Wayne State University’s campus paper, resumed his 
duties Jan. 18, we the readers of The South End, 
haven’t forgotten why he was suspended for a little 
over one week. 

Longstanding disgust had turned into demands for 
Lee’s removal after a racist, stereotyped cartoon ap- 
peared in the Nov. 18 issue. Lee responded to the de- 
luge of complaints by saying that offended Blacks are 
“insecure with themselves” and that “discrimination 
is more fallacy than fact today.” 

A quarter of the university library employees had 
signed a petition. Students in the journalism program 
had disavowed any connection they had with The 
South End. And meetings of the Students Newpaper 
Publication Board which oversees The South End had 
been turned into heated debates. 

When the publication board only suspended Lee 
on a technicality, eampus workers and students saw it 
as a slap on the wrist. Lee’s racist and sexist views 
should be reason enough for his removal.' 

— WSU News and Letters Youth Committee 
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OUR LIFE AND TINES 



Student revolt over recent sexist incidents at the 
University of Dar es Salaam has once again broken out 
at the university which had for many years been one of 
the major centers of revolutionary ideas in Africa. 

For several years, a clandestine group of govern- 
ment supporters among the students has not only taken 
over the “Punch board” where for years students had 
put up political and protest bulletins, but they have pro- 
ceeded to turn it into a place to display “scandal sheets” 
on the personal lives of individual women students. 
These “Punch” notices — “ordering” women not to eat 
at certain dining halls or to come to certain social func- 
tions, and then defaming by name and in lurid personal 
details any who dared to violate their “orders” — had 
been posted late at night with the acquiescence if not the 
actual complicity of the university administration. 

Early in November, some of the school’s 400 women 
students called a public meeting entitled “Women fight 
back: a meeting to discuss the defamation of women and 
the use of Punch for reactionary purposes.” The women 
students were rebuffed when they complained to a Dean, 
who stated that the Punch board was good in that it 
helps “to regulate social behaviour.” 

Some male students have joined with the women to 
make- their own wall posters to expose the “Punch” 
group for what it is — a lackey of the administration. 
That there would even need to be such a movement after 
20 years of independence and supposed “Ujamaa Social- 
ism” under President Nyerere, shows the gap between 
Nyerere’s: rhetoric and Tanzanian reality. 

Taiwan 

The murder of Chen Wen-chen has produced revela- 
tions about Taiwan’s secret police, and how far its spy 
network extends to control dissidents. Chen Wen-chen, 
a Pittsburgh mathematics professor revisiting Taiwan, 
was taken into custody by the Taiwan Garrison Command 
last July, and admittedly interrogated on his activities in 
the U.S. against the Kuomintang regime. A day later he 
was found murdered, though at first officials tried to 
claim he had committed suicide. 

The Garrison Command, the secret military police 
(Taiwan has been continuously under martial law since 
Kuomintang troops fled there in 1949) admitted they 
gathered information about Taiwanese dissidents in the 
U.S. under the code name “Colorful Rainbow Project.” 
It is directed both against Formosan nationalists who 
want Taiwan to declare independence from any national 
government of China, and against other political oppo- 
nents. 

The spy network is centered on U.S. campuses where 
m'any students are from Taiwan. Such efforts are made 
possible by the “unofficial” missions permitted after re- 
lations were established with Beijing. Not only has Rea- 
gan continued the U.S. policy of supplying hundreds of 
millions of dollars worth of military hardware that helps 
solidify that military regime, but he is expected to allow 
more Taiwan missions to open, beginning in Boston. 
Even now, the penetration of their security forces here 
reminds us of the forces of SAVAK that were tolerated 
here in the days of the Shah. 


New York readers — hear 

RAYA DUNAYEVSKAYA 

Wednesday, March 3, 7 p.m. at Columbia University 
"ROSA LUXEMBURG: FROM REVOLUTION TO 
REVOLUTION, 1905, 1919" 

• 

Thursday, March 4, 5:30 p.m. at Hunter College 
"WOMEN’S LIBERATION AND REVOLUTION: 

IN POLAND. IN IRAN, IN LATIN AMERICA" 

• 

Sunday, March 7, 7 p.m. at Workman's Circle, 369 
8th Ave., (at 29th St.) 

"FROM REVOLUTION TO REVOLUTION TO 
REVOLUTION: IN ACTUALITY IN THOUGHT, 

IN VISION" 

— a talk on her three major studies of Marx's Marxism: 
Marxism and Freedom (1957) • Philosophy and Revo- 
lution (1973) • Roso Luxemburg, Women's Liberation, 
and Marx's Philosophy of Revolution (to be published 
by Humanities Press, Fall, 1 982) 

For more information, contact News & Letters, 
P.O. Box 196, New York, NY 10163, Tel. 989-3188 

Detroit readers — Raya Dunayevskaya will present 
"FROM REVOLUTION TO REVOLUTION TO 
REVOLUTION: IN ACTUALITY, IN THOUGHT, 

IN VISION" 

Sunday, February 14, 3 p.m. at News & Letters 
Library, 2832 E. Grand Blvd., Room 304, 873-8969 



Thousands waited in line for hours in sub-freezing tem- 
peratures in Washington, D.C. as one lone processor 
distributed government cheese. Many were turned away 
when the supply ran out. 

Cheese stockpile 

President Reagan is supposedly distributing 30 mil- 
lion pounds of cheese to the needy, not out of compas- 
sion for those whose jobs he has abolished, but because 
the cheese is getting moldy. 

The cheese is part of a stockpile of 530 million 
pounds in government warehouses, along with 848 mil- 
lion pounds of dry milk and 212 million pounds of butter 
stored at a cost of $43 million a year. 

These dairy products are purchased by the govern- 
ment to maintain high prices for the agri-conglomerates 
that control the food chain for their own profits. With- . 
out government subsidies, cheese would be $1.50 a pound 
cheaper than it is now, and we could afford real butter 
instead of its substitutes. 

Abska-Canada pipeline 

The U.S. Congress, by passing the Alaska Natural 
Gas Transportation Act, has authorized a $43 billion 
rip-off that exceeds by far the giveaway of a coast-to- 
coast, 50 mile wide strip of land granted to the railroad 
barons in the last century. 

A consortium of Exxon, Standard Oil of Ohio, Atlan- 
tic Richfield and the construction company will hold 
joint ownership of the pipeline, which will be financed 
by billing the gas consumers in the United States in 
advance of the construction. This would cost an esti- 
mated $191 a year for every gas-using home in 42 states. 
Whatever happened to the old capitalist maxim that 
capitalists risk their capital to make a profit? 

Here is state-capitalism in its most blatant form. 
The consumer provides the risk capital — collected in 
advance regardless of completion of the line — the 
title is held by the oil monopoly, and the whole deal is 
sanctioned and backed by the U.S. government. 



Late in 1981, Bolivian tin miners once again launched 
an offensive against the fascist military junta, now 
headed by General Torrelio Villa. In power since July, 
1980, the junta has tortured and killed every labor and 
opposition activist it could get its hands on. 

But it has yet to break the power of the Bolivian 
working class, perhaps the best-organized in all of South 
America. In November, 2,000 miners shut down and oc- 
cupied the country’s most profitable mine, demanding 
that the government give their union legal recognition. 

Despite the killing of 120 workers, mass arrests, and 
attempts to starve out the strikers, worker resistance 
continues, sometimes secretly, sometimes openly. Stu- 
dents and miners’ wives have also demonstrated in sup- 
port of the miners in the capital. One U.S. journalist was 
told by a miner’s wife: “Please write that they can kill 
us with hunger, that we would rather die now than not 
have liberty.” 

Morocco 

Late last year 30,000 students went on strike at the 
large universities ip Rabat and Casablanca. They were 
protesting cuts in scholarships and other university 
funds, expulsions of students, and the new policy of 
stationing uniformed police on the campus to conduct 
identity checks and .surveillance of students. 

The response of King Hassan’s government has been 
to jail some student leaders for. up to three years. They 
join in jail the hundreds of labor union, activists arrested 
after the bloody general strike and riots which followed 
the drastic food price increases last Spring, riots in which 
over 600 were killed by the Army. 

King Bassan also faces an unwinnable war of na- 
tional liberation against the POLISARIO guerrillas in 
the Western Sahara. Yet none of this has in any way 
affected his- continued warm relationship with American 
imperialism, which regards him as a bulwark of freedom. 

Counter-revolutHmaries 
train inside U.S. 

In a clear violation of the U.S. Neutrality Act, 800 
counter-revolutionaries are in training at a 78-acre camp 
west of Miami, Fla., and about 100 at several locations 
in California, planning to overthrow the government of 
Nicaragua. All such activity was prohibited during both 
the Carter and Nixon Administrations, although after 
the Bay of Pigs fiasco in Cuba, Robert Kennedy said 
“the neutrality laws were not designed for the kind of 
situation which exists in the world today.” 

The Reagan Administration has permitted these mer- 
cenaries to* train with M-16 rifles for the past ten 
months, probably with the aid of the CIA or under the 
leadership 'of former U.S. military personnel. When 
questioned by the House Foreign Affairs Committee, war 
hawk Alexander Haig refused to give any assurances 
that the United States would not support or provide 
military equipment to these military forces. Contrast 
this benign attitude to the fate that awaited Ber- 
nard Sansaricq when he and 25 other Haitian free- 
dom fighters were dragged back to Miami by 'the Coast 
Guard after their unsuccessful invasion pf- Duvalier’s 
regime. Reagan wasted no time in having them charged 
with felonies for “violating the Neutrality Act.” 


Who We Are and What We Stand For 


News and Uetters Committees, an organization 
of Marxist-Humanists, stand for the abolition of 
capitalism, whether in its private property form as 
in the U.S., or its state property form as in Russia 
or China. News & Letters was created so that the 
voices of revolt from below- could be heard not 
separated from the articulation of a philosophy of 
liberation. A Black production worker, Charles 
Denby, author of Indignant Heart: A Black Work- 
er’s Journal, is the editor of the paper. Raya 
Dunayevskaya, National Chairwoman of the Com- 
mittees, is the author of Marxism and Freedom 
and Philosophy and Revolution, which spell out the 
philosophic ground of Marx’s Humanism interna- 
tionally as American Civilization on Trial con- 
cretizes it on the American scene and shows the 
two-way road between the U.S. and Africa. 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year 
of the Detroit wildcats against Automation and 
the Montgomery Bus Boycott against segregation — 
activities which *signalled a new movement from 
practice which was itself a form of theory. Vol. 1, 
No. 1, came off the press on the second anniver- 
sary of the June 17, 1953 East German revolt 
against Russian state-capitalism masquerading as 


Communism, in order to express our solidarity 
with freedom fighters abroad as well as at home. 
Because 1953 was also the year when we worked 
out the revolutionary dialectics of Marxism in its 
original form of “a new Humanism,” as well as 
individuality: “purified of all that interferes with 
its universalism, i.e., with freedom itself,” we 
organized ourselves in Committees rather than 
any elitist party “to- lead.” 

In opposing the capitalistic, racist, sexist, ex- 
ploitative society, we participate in all class and 
freedom struggles, nationally and internationally. 
As our Constitution states: “It is our aim ... to 
promote the firmest unity among workers. Blacks 
and other minorities, women, youth and those in- 
tellectuals who have broken with the ruling bu- 
reaucracy ofi both capital and labor.” We do not 
separate the mass activities from the activity of 
thinking. Anyone who is a participant in these 
freedom struggles for totally new relations and a 
fundamentally new way of life, and who believes 
in these principles, is invited to join us. Send for 
a copy of the Constitution of News and Letters 
Committees. 
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S. Africa, U5. 


Union leaders' concessions help 
Reaganomics expand army of unemployed 


\ by Chutes Denby, Editor 
Author of Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s Journal 
I have been reading a series of articles on South 
African W«fa by Joseph LclyveJd, which appeared in 
the New Tub Times. He contrasted the economic ad- 
vancement and lade of advancement of different groups 
of workers. 

Timothy Zimu of Boksbtirg, South Africa, has a 
stereo system, a refrigerator and is about to buy a house. 
He takes home about $150 a week. He is near the pin- 
nacle of employment opportunity reached so far by 
(Continued on Page 14) 


by Andy Phillips 

From Bal Harbor, Fla., where the AFL-CIO 
leadership was meeting in annual convention, 
to Detroit, Mich., where UAW President Doug- 
las Fraser and his union leadership was meeting 
with the Ford Motor Company, the message be- 
ing sent to rank-and-file workers throughout 
the nation was loud and clear: the unions, in- 
stead of drawing up battle plans to fight com- 
pany demands for wage and benefit cuts, were 
declaring a willingness to grant concessions. 

The rising chorus of corporate demands for labor 


IN-PERSON REPORTS OF MONTGOMERY MARCH, P. 5 



More than 5,006 civil rights activists marched down Dexter Avenue in Montgomery, Ala. to the Capitol 
completing the 164-mile journey that began in Carrollton and went through Selma. 


concessions following the UAW’s $1.7 billion give-back 
to “save” Chrysler Corporation has constantly escalated, 
and is now sweeping the nation in a roar of reaction de- 
termined to v wipe out previous labor gains as well as 
destroy what little power remains of the organized labor 
movement. 

Huge concessions have already been wrung out of 
the workers in several major industries, such as steel, 
rubber and transportation, as well as in a growing num- 
ber of service industries such as health care and educa- 
tion staffed by federal and local government employees. 

Meanwhile, contracts covering 45 million workers 
will be negotiated this year. In addition to the onto 
workers, whose original contract was doe to expire in 
September, others include workers in tracking, rubber, 
construction, teaching, public employment, agriculture, 
textiles and electrical equipment. 

Although unions represent only one-fifth of the U.S. 
labor force, they nevertheless set wage and benefit pat- 
terns for the overwhelming majority of workers in non- 
union operations as well. However, non-union workers 
will be forced to take greater wage and benefit cuts than 
union employees, since organized workers still possess 
some power, even though reduced, to moderate the ex- 
tent of the concessions. With no protection whatsoever, 
non-union workers will be at the complete mercy of 
their employers, who will undoubtedly take full advan- 
tage of the opportunity to slash employee costs. 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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E. European revolt and Marx’s Marxism 
by Raya Dunayevskaya .... p. 4 



An urgent appeal to readers for your help in continuing News & Letters 


A grim winter of counter-revolution grips freedom 
fighters everywhere: in Poland under martial law; in 
Iran under Khomeini’s whip; in El Salvador under the 
genocidal, U.S.-supported junta; and at home under 
Reaganomics, marked by ever-increasing militarization, 
ever-deepening unemployment and a never-ending drive 
to destroy every gain won through decades of struggle by 
rank-and-file workers, the Black Revolution, Women’s 
liberation and anti-war youth. 

• Never was it more important to make sore that 
the voices of revolulion-in permancnce, from below, be 
heard. The Polish workers have expressed the determi- 
nation of freedom fighters everywhere in their decla- 
ration, defiantly emblazoned on the walls in Gdansk: 
“The winter is yours, but the spring will be ours!” 

• Never was it more important for Mandst-Human- 
ists to increase our organizational activity: in teachins 
on El Salvador and Poland; with rank-and-file workers 
like those putting out their Bine Sheet at GM South 
Gate; with anti-militarist youth in and out of the armed 
forces; with Women’s Liberationists. whether as Fem- 
inists Against Militarism or making platforms for 
Vfarxist-Huroanists like Urszula Wislanka to speak ont 
in defense of Solidamosc. An immediate need is to send 
oat 1,664 copies of toe last issue of N&L, in which 
Raya Dunayevskaya’s special analysis of Poland’s whfc 
shared the front page with toe shocking article w toe 
Haitian refugees’ struggle and U.S. racism’s concentra- 
tion camp at Krone — which Caribbean freedom fighters 
in exile in Canada have asked ns to spread to all we 
can reach. 


• Never was it more important to keep alive a 
paper like News & Letters, edited by a Black produc- 
tion worker, as the only forum of its kind where work- 
ers, Blacks, women and youth speak for themselves — 
and become integral to the theoretical analysis of the 
crucial questions of our age of revolt. BUT WE CANNOT 
DO IT WITHOUT YOUR HELP! 

At the very time Reaganomics has thrown so 
many of our supporters (workers and intellectuals 
alike) out of work — permanently in many cases — our 
organizational expenses have continued to soar. Our 
rent, postage, supplies, and printing bills have never 
been higher. Many of our readers have spontaneously 
sent extra donations with their subscription renewals 
or literature* orders. Others have offered to become 
Sustaining Subscribers, pledging a definite sum on a 
monthly basis. Now we must ask all of our readers to 
help keep us alive. 

In this issue of N&L you will find the stories of 
the new Selma marchers; the voices of the youth, de- 
termined not to let El Salvador become another Viet- 
nam; an essay on the revolutionary Polish women as 
our commemoration of International Women’s Day; 
and a Theory/ Practice column by Raya Dunayevskaya 
that discloses the single dialectic upsurging from ac- 
tual freedom straggles and from Marxist-Humanist 
thought during the past quarter century. 

This year— on the eve of the 100th anniversary of 
Marx’s death — our movement will have new editions 
of all three fundamental works of Marxist-Humanism: 
Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation and Marx’s Phi- 


losophy of Revolution will be published in early Fall; 
Marxism and Freedom and Philosophy and Revolution, 
each reprinted with a new Introduction by the author, 
will be off the press in late Spring. Because soaring 
prices of serious works like these put them out of the 
reach of many who would want to study them, *we 
are establishing a special fund to help provide our 
works to libraries whose budgets have been so severely 
slashed by Reaganomics that they could not otherwise 
obtain them. 

It is critical that the voice of Marxist-Hu- 
manisin be heard. We ask you to help keep News 
& Letters alive. We ask you to help us expand 
our activities philosophically, politically and or- 
ganizationally. PLEASE GIVE AS GENEROUS- 
LY AS YOU CAN TO OUR 1982 SUSTAINING- 
ORGANIZING-PUBLISHING FUND! Clip the 
form below and send to: 

uminiunitiiniiHiimnimniniiiliiinimmimiiMimiiiuiMnHiiiHuiiiiiiiiMi 

NEWS & LETTERS j 

\ 2832 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 48211 \ 

I I pledge $ toward the 1982 Fund. ! 

I I pledge $ per month as a Sustaining i 

: Subscriber. [ 

| I am enclosing $ [ 

{ Name | 

| Address | 

: City State Zip : 


hiamninnnilimnUiinrtiiiniiiiiiiiiiitHiuiinnHinii 
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International Women's Day, 7 982 

The revolutionary activity of Polish women 



Polish women shipyard workers, Gdansk. 


WOMAN AS REASON 


Editor’s Note: We are proud to devote “Woman as 
Reason” for International Women’s Day, 1982, to the 
following essay by Urszula Wislanka, a young Polish 
feminist activist and Marxist-Humanist, and editor of 
Today’s Polish Fight for Freedom. 

by Urszula Wislanka 

The celebration of International Women’s Day this 
year may not, on the surface, appear to be directly 
related to the momentous events in Poland, on which 
the eyes of the entire world are focused. Yet it is 
precisely the revolutionary activity of the Polish women 
that both illuminates the depth and power of Solidarnosc 
as a movement striving to achieve a whole new society 
of “Bread and Freedom” — and, at the same time, reveals 
contradictions that need to be faced, by calling into 
question whether these women have been recognized 
as the great revolutionary force they are. 

Indeed, none have focused on the women. Yet they 
have been crucial to the struggle from the very begin- 
ning, and remain so in the unyielding resistance to the 
counter-revolution that began the moment martial law 
was declared. The general strike in the Lenin Steel- 
works Plant in Cracow at the end of December was 
led by Andrzej Chudaszek and Halina Bortnowska — and 
that it was carried through to the end was attributed 
mainly to her. At the Wujek mine in Silesia, where one 
of the bloodiest confrontations occurred, the miners had 
been given an ultimatum to vacate the mine in one 
hour. Women immediately blocked the way, some lying 
down in front of the advancing army tanks. When they 
were swept away by a water cannon, other women 
picked up tear-gas grenades and threw them back at 
the police. In Gdansk, 3,000 women armed with flowers 
and Solidarity bulletins faced the tanks ready to crush 
the Lenin Shipyard gates. In Katowice, women blocked 
the way outside the occupied steel mill. And in the 
underground, Alina Pienkowska and Joanna Duda-Gwi- 
azda remain among the leading activists, calling for 
continued resistance and describing events in the de- 
tention camps — such as the hunger strike of Anna 
Walentynowicz. 1 

, If we follow the dialectic of the events, we will 
see that, from the beginning of the movement, it is 


A group of women in London has formed a de- 
fense group to protest the pre-trial detention of writer- 
activist Jirina Siklova who has been held since May on 
a charge of subversion for circulating “opposition lit- 
erature” within Czechoslovakia and abroad. Siklova, who 
has written several books and spoken publicly on the 
role of women, has been continually harassed since 1968 
when she lost her job as a university professor for her 
support of the dissident movement. The Jirina Siklova 
Defense Group can be reached at Bok 11, 130 Upper 
Street, Lonlon, XI, England. 

(Information from Off Our Backs) 
* * * 

A group of ten women philosophy students at the 
University of Athens wants to begin, “an independent 
magazine about the women’s liberation movement.” 
They are requesting information and correspondence 
from women in other countries. Please write Hariklia 
Tressou, Hrisostoyou Smirnis 90, Moschaton, Athens, 
Greece. 

(Information from Big Mama Rag) 

* * * 

Support is growing among civil rights and women’s 

groups for a young white woman, Kathy Blackburn, who 
is fighting for custody of her three-year-old son in the 
small Southern town of Millen, Ga. A judge granted 
custody of the boy to his paternal grandmother after 
Ms. Blackburn gave birth to a daughter fathered by a 
Black man, on the grounds that the town was not ready 
“for that sort of integration.” Ms. Blackburn, who earns 
$3.40 an hour in a poultry packing plant, has refused 
to leave Millen until she regains custody of her son. 

* * * 

The Women’s Liberation Movement in Algeria has 
forced the government to withdraw their proposed 
“Family Code” which would have legalized polygamy 
and treated women as minors under the law. Women 
held mass demonstrations, demanded public debate 
and presented a 10,000-signature petition to the As- 
sembly. Women who had been active in the struggle 
for Algerian independence demanded to know how 
a “socialist” government could propose such a blow 
to women's rights. 

(Information from des femmes hebdo) 


not only as sparkplug or as leader, but as masses in 
motion that the women have been integral to this 
revolution— both as workers and intellectuals, and both 
as Force and as Reason. 

FROM SPARK TO MASSES IN MOTION 

The birth of Solidarity in 1980 was sparked by a 
strike at the Gdansk shipyards over the firing of Anna 
Walentynowicz, a crane operator who, each year, had 
placed a wreath at the gates where the workers were 
killed in the 1970 revolt. Throughout the course of the 
Gdansk strike which created Solidarity, women took 
part in all the activities. 

Alina Pienkowska “thought of everything. She got 
the rubber stamp, issued passes, collected food from 
people, opened a place to accept gifts, made sure the 
Strike Committee had access to the broadcasting cen- 
ter. In a word, she took care of the administration of 
the strike.” 2 

Joanna Duda-Gwiazda immediately started organiz- 
ing support for strikers from people around the city: 
financial help, food, blankets, distribution of informa- 
. tion. 3 In a textile town, the first act of solidarity was 
organizing help for the many single mothers, taking 
Care of children while the women were striking, rec- 
ognizing financial difficulties of single mothers and 
organizing material help, establishing co-operatives of 
women taking turns standing in store lines. 

In the universal demands formulated in Gdansk, 
not only did the workers demand the right to organize 
free trade unions, the right to strike, the end of cen- 
sorship and freeing political prisoners, but also in- 
cluded better working conditions for health personnel 
(almost all women) as a way of assuring full medical 
care for everyone, adequate space in day-care centers 
and kindergartens, and the institution of three years 
paid maternity leave. These demands echoed across the 
country, and often were expanded upon. In Swidnik 
women demanded that the water pressure be increased 
so that water would reach up to the fourth floor (it 
currently stopped at the third floor). 4n another small 
town they demanded that the railroad schedule be 
changed to accommodate shift changes in the factory 
so they wouldn’t have to wait more than an hour for 
the train. Outraged women not only exposed corrupt 
party officials and demanded their punishment, but also 
took over their villas for day-care centers. They chal- 
lenged the spread of pollution in the cities, and ques- 


1. The Washington Post, Jan. 17, 1982, has an eyewitness report 
of the events at the Wujek mine. For a description of the 
most recent events in Poland, which also brings out the new 
forms of resistance, see "Counter-revolution drives the revo- 
lution underground; the resistance continues" by Raya Duna- 
yevskaya. News & Letters, Jan.-Feb., 1982. 

2. Quoted from "GIos Anny" (Anna's Voice) in Gwiazda Polarna 
(Northern Star), Nov. 10, 1981. This weekly paper is pub- 
lished in Stevens Point, Wise. For more of Walentynowicz's own 
description of the beginning of that strike, see the "Woman 
as Reason" column by Terry Moon, News & Letters, Jan.- 
Feb. 1982. 

3. See the eyewitness account reported by Ewa Milewicz, a mem- 
ber of KOR and NOWA, in Biuletyn Informacyjny, Aug. -Sept. 
1980. This paper was published by KOR outside the censored 
press. 


tioned why day-care centers and schools were placed 
next to the factories producing toxic wastes. 

THREE DECADES OF EAST EUROPEAN REVOLT 

Women were also central in working out one of 
Solidarity’s most urgent questions: the form of its own 
organization. The concept is now known as “horizontal 
solidarity,” and includes all employees from a particular 
geographic area. The first known instance of horizontal 
solidarity happened in Swidnik where the women health 
workers in the local clinic took their demands to the 
helicopter factory workers saying: Since we’re too small 
to strike — and those who would suffer the most are the 
patients — include our demands with yours. The work- 
ers did, and in the process discovered that there are 
a lot of issues people raise which affect more than just 
a particular plant. Thus horizontal solidarity was a way 
of ensuring that the whole of society was included in, 
the organizational expression of the movement, that 
was not separted from its political, i..e., democratic 
character. 

The form of organization Solidarity was opposing 
was the Communist PZPR (Polish United Workers Par- 
ty), which has tried to rule by enforcing the one “cure” 
it has for the ailing economy: raising food prices. When 
the government announced, in July, 1981, that it would 
need to raise food prices by as much as 400 percent 
(which they are now trying to enforce again), the 
women were the first to oppose it. Women in Lodz 
sat in with massive wildcats and dared to hold street 
demonstrations. Over 10,000 women, including children 
and grandmothers, with a cordon of men around the 
outside for protection, demonstrated for a week. Their 
banners proclaimed “Hungry of the world, unite!” thus 
both extending and deepening the slogan that has 
marked the East European revolt ever since the East 
German workers first demanded both “Bread and Free- 
dom” in 1953. 

That revolt has continued for almost 30 years. In 
1956 it became actual revolution in, Hungary. In 1968 
the demand in Czechoslovakia was for “Socialism with 
a human face.” Protests and massive strikes erupted 
in Poland in 1970 and again in 1976. 

It was in the wake of the 1976 Polish revolt in 
Radom and Ursus that a new link between workers and 
intellectuals was forged when a new organization arose 
called KOR— Committee to Defend Workers. After all 
of the imprisoned workers were freed, KOR continued 
its activity, publishing its own uncensored bulletins and 
helping to publish Robotnik, a paper where workers 
spoke for themselves. Again, it was three women — 
Helena Luczywo, Ludwika Wujec and Irena Woycicka — 
who took responsibility for systematically writing, ed- 
iting and producing Robotnik.4 When Tygodnik Soli- 
darnosc (Solidarity Weekly) interviewed them, here is 
what Irena Woycicka had to say about working out 
that relationship: “To help the Radom and Ursus work- 
(Continued on Page 3) 


4. For reprints from Robotnik and other articles, see Today's Polish 
Fight for Freedom, a bilingual pamphlet which I edited. It was 
published by News & Letters in the spring of 1980 before 
events exploded in Poland. 
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(Continued from page 4) 

ers financially and legally was relatively easy. But to 
understand each other, to get information — that was 
much more difficult.” 

By working out, on the basis of workers’ own 
stories, such documents as the Charter of Workers’ 
Rights, the intellectuals who edited Robotnik helped 
lay the ground for the future development of Solidarity. 

PEASANT WOMEN AND RURAL SOLIDARITY 

The uncensored press proliferated, the ideas of 
“social self-defense”, spread over Poland. When the 
government in the summer of 1978 introduced a new 
retirement tax for farmers, the peasant women took 
social self-defense in their own hands. First they chased 
off the tax collectors. Listen to this report: 

“On 25 June in Gorny and Ostrowek there appeared 
a tax collector who took property from the boycotting 
farmers . . . When he came to Kowalski’s farm he saw 
women from the whole village at the doorstep. They 
didn’t look at him all too favorably and there was 
some talk about some sickles which each household 
has. What happened is not exactly known, but what is 
known, is that though the tax collector got there, he 
never entered . . .”5 

Then, to make sure the government heard how 
angry they were, they organized a milk strike — they 
refused to deliver milk to the state collection points. 
The strike was entirely successful and only after that 
did the women go to their local priest asking him for 
help in organizing the social self-defense. The peasant 
movement, crowned with the recognition of Rural Soli- 
darity, had its 'beginning in the activity of those women. 

Modeling their activity on KOR’s “flying univer- 
sity,” where the intellectuals would go and deliver lec- 
tures, wherever and whenever it was possible, on sub- 
jects frowned on by the government (suCh as history), 
the Farmers’ Self-Defense Committee decided to set up 
the People's University in January, 1979. It was ac- 
complished with the cooperation of intellectuals from 
Warsaw, particularly Marzena Gorszczyk-Kecik, who was 
a major power behind the initiative and subsequently 
was charged with organizing the meetings of the uni , 
versity. Rural Solidarity, built on these foundations, has 
never lost its relation to the workers, so that after the 
declaration of martial law, they brought food to the 
workers in occupied factories. That aid to the resistance 
was given despite the church’s repeated calls for “calm.” 

But then, some opposition to the church has always 
existed in the workers’ and particularly women’s activ- 
ity. In October, 1981, the women textile workers in 
Zyrardow refused to follow the church’s advice to 
postpone their demands and end their strike. They 
struck becai&e there was.no food-— a strike the govern- 
ment declared “political” and therefore illegal. The 
women refused to recognize any distinction between 
political and economic despite threats from the govern- 
ment and the church’s appeal that they go back to 
work. They even defied their own leadership, which, 
fearful of the consequences, had advised them to stop 
their strike. 

Support Korean workers sit-in 

San Francisco, Cal. — In mid- January, women tex- 
tile workers in Seoul, south Korea began a sit-in at their 
workplace, demanding collective bargaining and the re- 
instatement of union executives fired in December. 

Using the strict anti-labor laws passed by the Chun 
Doo Hwan government in 1980, the Won Poong Textile 
Company is attempting to break the Won Poong Textile 
Union. This textile union is the last democratic union 
remaining in south Korea. 

The owner of Won Poong has ignored all attempts 
at collective bargaining. On Dec. 8, 1980, 49 members 
of the union were detained by Korean troops. Fourteen 
of them were fined and four were sent to military 
“purification camps.” On Christmas Eve, 1981, two wom- 
en members of the union’s executive committee were 
fired. 

This crackdown on the union is only one of many 
ways that the government, with U.S. aid, is trying to 
intimidate the workers’ movement. Several weeks ago, 
a group of students, writers and workers were sen- 
tenced to life imprisonment and 14 other defendants 
sentenced to similarly unjust sentences for the “crime’’ 
of talking to each other and reading or possessing books 
such as Paulo Freire’s Pedagogy of the Oppressed and 
Erich Fromm’s Socialist Humanism. 

The Korea Support Committee (bay Area) urges 
readers to support" the Won Pobng workers and the 
“Democratic Labor Federation” defendants. Please send 
letters and telegrams urging that the south Korean gov- 
ernment stop the imprisonment and harassment of 
workers and intellectuals to: President Chun Doo Hwan, 
Blue House, 1 Sejong-ro, Chongno ku, Seoul, Korea. 

— Korea Support Committee 


FEMINISM VS..THE CHURCH 

With the tremendous activity of women there also 
had arisen the beginnings of a Women’s Movement. 
Sigma was the first of Poland's feminist groups, or- 
ganized in November, 1980. They intended to publish 
their own newspaper, telling the history Of women and 
their ideas. Their . demands included equal pay, devel- 
opment of social programs for women and increase in 
men’s responsibility for their children. As for abortion, 
Krystyna Kowalewska, one of the founders of Sigma, 
puts it clearly: “Many of our demands conflict with 
the position of the Church. For example, abortion. The 
Church has clearly spoken against it. We can’t accept 
that.”* 

Abortion has been used as a political weapon be- 
tween the- church and the state with complete disregard 
for women’s freedom. The Church opposes abortion, 
while the state does not allow any other forms of birth 
control, forcing women to go through an endless series 
of abortions. The Russian feminists’ description of 
abortion clinics as “mince-meat machines” is also true 
in Poland. The feminists made the question revolution- 
ary by making it a question of human choice, opposed 
to both church and state manipulations. 

Although the appearance of so fledgling a group 
as Sigma is by no means a pivotal point in the Polish 
events today, it is another sign of the new revolutionary 
force women represent, and appears “minor” only if 
we forget history so completely that each time some- 
thing arises, it appears to be for the first time. The 
truth is that, women in Poland have been both revo- 
lutionary force , and Reason throughout their whole 
history. That is seen not only in the fact that the 1863 
war against Russia was known as the “Women’s War, ”7 
but in the life and work of such magnificent Polish 
women as Rosa Luxemburg— one of the greatest of all 
revolutionary internationalists. It was she who so ap- 
preciated Mass Strike that she made a category out of 
it after the 1905 Revolution. And it is her dimension 
as feminist which has first now been disclosed. 8 

The same kind of blinders that keep some from 
seeing the importance of Luxemburg’s feminist dimen- 
sion, are also worn by those who do not see what 
women’s participation in today’s Polish fight for free- 
dom means. We have to confront what it means that 
the 18-man Presidium of Solidarity was just that— 
all men. - 

CONTRADICTIONS AND CONFRONTATIONS 

The women of Poland, as everywhere, know reality 
in a way that men don’t. Listen to a woman from Lodz 
interviewed July 30, 1981: “Take my husband: he’s 
always worked on the first shift. He never waits in line. 
He knows there is nqthing (in the shops), I told him. 
But he isn’t really informed. He can only say the re- 
frigerator is empty. Men don’t like to wait in line 
It’s like with the salaries. Lodz receives the least be- 
cause they give us light industry. Which light industry ? 
We work in clouds of dust, in humidity, under an in- 
fernal noise! . . . They think that because we’re women, 
they can pay us less! . . . Lodz and the light industry 
of Silesia have the lowest salaries in the country.”? 

Or listen to Alina Pienkowska: “In August, 1980 

5. Glos (Voice), Aug. -Sept. 1978. GJo$ was one of the uncensored 
papers published in the aftermoth of the 1976 revolt 

6. Connexions, May 1 , 1981. 

7. "In the (1863) insurrection . . . women proved to be skilled 
conspirators and comrodos-in-orms. . . . for two decades the 
vestals had been turning into warriors; they demanded recog- 
nition not only of their womanly virtues but also their ability 
to think and to work . . . one of the first mass strikes in 
Warsaw erupted after women laborers and prostitutes had' been 
ordered by the czarist police to undergo identical hygienic 
checkups/' See Eizbieta Ettlinger, Comrade and Lover: Rosa 

Letters to Leo Jogiches (Cambridge: MIT Press, 

8. A new work by Raya Dunayevskaya, available now only in 
manuscript form , explores the integrality of Luxemburg's di- 
mensions, as revolutionary, as feminist, as thinker, and its 
significance for our movement. Rosa Luxemburg, Women's Lib- 
eration, and Marx's Philosophy of Revolution will be published 
in Fall, 1982 simultaneously by Humanities Press in the US 
and Harvester in Britain. 

9. L'Alternatiye, Nov.-Dee. 1981. 
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the women in Gdansk were very active in building 
Solidarity and in the strike . . . They fought for the 
rights of all human beings. Naturally an Improvement 
of the position of women depends on the improvement 
of the general economic situation. But we have not 
been able to win our concrete demands that are im- 
portant to us women . . . Taken all in all, I have come 
to the conclusion that we must struggle more for the 
women’s cause.” ' 

* * * 

In the course of the Polish revolution, women have 
certainly been the most active, most militant, most 
critical, most revolutionary of forces. The present dis- 
cussion merely scratches the surface of the wealth and 
depth of women’s participation in and contribution to 
that movement. Yet something is surely missing wheii 
women’s activity and thinking has remained almost in- 
visible for so long. The shortsightedness to women as 
force and as Reason shows a shortsightedness to revolu- 
tion, to seeing precisely who is reaching for completely 
new relations. That is what must be confronted if we 
are to capture all the new forms of revolt that are 
sure to come from Solidarity’s underground activities, 
and that are critical to creating that truly new world. 

Kaiser clericals on strike 


Oakland, Cal. — Members of OPEU Local 29 at 
Kaiser Hospitals and facilities in the East Bay narrowly 
voted down our proposed contract on Feb. 15, and 1,400 
clerical workers are now on strike. 

It’s hard for people to understand, but wages aren’t 
the issue. We’ve pretty much accepted 11 and 9 percent 
yearly increases. The major issues are that we want a 
21-month contract and better pension provisions. ■ *■■■■> ‘l:. 

There are 12 unions at Kaiser, all of them with dif- 
ferent contract expiration dates. SEIU Local 250, which 
represents 7,000 hospital workers, is the largest union, 
and their contract came up last November. It was clear 
that we would get the same thing they did- Now we 
want to break that pattern, and go in together and talk 
about things that affect all of us. Our employer would 
rather die than let this happen. 

Our pension benefits haven’t changed since we won 
them in a strike ten years ago. We’re asking for health 
and welfare benefits for those who want to retire at 62, 
with a full pension at 65. Kaiser offered us what- we 
already had — a full pension at 65. 

This strike might be difficult for us. Some of our 
members went home from the strike meeting, to find 
their husbands had been laid off by the plant closing at 
GM Fremont. Another problem is that people can’t find 
work through the temporary agencies because of the 
recession. Even our union hiring hall doesn’t have jobs. 

The other unions haven’t yet given us full support. 
So far the nurses have left it to a matter of “individual 
conscience.” We are appealing to them because their 
contract is up next year, and they are very aware of 
the comparable work strike in San Jose. Next Monday 
we will have a Solidarity Day and we will ask other 
unions not to cross our line. 

— Striking clerical worker 

Publishers' anti-union plots 

New York, N.Y.— I was interested to see a story 
recently in the Village Voice about a one-day seminar 
designed to give advice on how to maintain a “union-free 
environment ” in the publishing field. The fee to attend 
was $125. a head, and the press was barred. 

For one-and-a-half years, I’ve worked in a “union- 
free environment,” a company employing 150, that 
publishes technical journals, ranging in subscription 
price from $60 to $900 yearly. 

When they doubled my work-load and increased my 
responsibilities, I asked my supervisor for a raise. The 
company decrees wage increases only once a year, with 
no consultation or negotiation with the workers. I was 
refused, with explanations ranging from the fact I had 
taken a two-month leave-of-absence without pay and 
would “probably” become part-time to attend school 
to the “fact” that business was "bad.” 

All the men in my department are supervisors; 
women are at most “assistants.” One Black woman has 
been employed here six years and has no title, yet a 
man here for one-and-a-half years is now a supervisor. 

Why is it that there is about one supervisor for 
every two or three workers? I, for example, know 
nearly every procedure in my department, and often 
have to correct these “managers.” 

A woman in my department, an . ardent worker, 
sometimes must miss a day of work, or come in late, 
because she has a small child to care for. Great as she 
is, this is held against her. She receives no recognition 
for her efforts, and will never get promoted. 

— “Union-free” worker 
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25 years of East European revolt and 
of the re-creation of Marx's Marxism 


(This year — the eve of the 100th anniversary of Karl 
Marx’s death — Humanities Press in the US. and Har- 
vester Press in England will publish Raya Dunayevskaya’ s 
new work, Rosa Luxemburg. Women’s Liberation and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution. It will appear in early 
Fall. In. Spring they will also republish Marxism and 
Freedom and Philosophy and Revolution, each with a 
new Introduction by the author. Below are brief, se- 
lected excerpts from a lecture on all three works in 
relationship to the Polish events, which was presented 
by the author on Feb. 14, and-which she had entitled: 
‘‘From Revolution to Revolution to Revolution — in 
Actuality, in Thought, in Vision.” — Charles Denby) 

^ « It may sound stratospheric to give a talk called 
"“From Revolution to Revolution to Revolution,” when 
we are witnessing a counter-revolution as brutal as that 
against the Polish people by their own state-capitalist 
rulers' propped up by Russia, and, on our own continent, 
the genocide against the Salvadoran people by a junta 
Reagan is not only propping up but training in that 
genocide. Nevertheless, it is not stratospheric. The truth 
is that we cannot forget that, for 18 long months, the 
Polish workers, women and youth have been creating a 
union that is not just a union, but combines economics, 
politics and ideology. Nor can we forget that, before 
Poland, there was the Iranian Revolution. Between 
them, they opened so many new doors to the transforma- 
tion of reality that they have given us a different vision 
of the future. 

Let us take one single district — Silesia — one of the 
most active not only in 1980, but in 1970. It was there 
that many lives were taken when the counter-revolution 
opened its attack on Dec. 13. But you cannot kill the 
idea of freedom; you can only drive it underground 
when a revolution is that deep. And it is precisely that 
depth, and that concreteness, that both allows us to see 
a bit of the future, and makes it necessary to turn back 
137 years, to that same district of Silesia when it was 
not the miners but the weavers who were in revolt. 
Because Marx had discovered a wholp new continent of 
thought and of revolution, and named his philosophy a 
“flew Humanism,” he was able to see in that weaver’s 
revolt a new stage of revolution that challenged private 
capitalism. 


" PHILOSOPHY BECOMES CONCRETE for each age 
in a new way. I had begun to study the nature of the 
Russian economy as state-capitalism when the world was 
suddenly confronted with the Hitler-Stalin Pact. By the 
time of Stalin’s death in 1953, the study became not just 
an analysis of the monstrosity Russia had become but a 
search for a philosophy of liberation as well as for the 
struggles that would be fighting against totalitarian state- 
fapitalism. When the 1953 East German revolt brought 
Marx’s 1844 Humanist Essays onto the historic stage 
with its slogan “Bread and Freedom,” it illuminated the 
struggle against Communist totalitarianism as a struggle 
against, both economic exploitation and political tyranny. 
Theoretically, too, Marx’s new Humanism had to be 
rnade concrete for our age. That search, for me, began 
several weeks before the East German uprising, with 
three letters on Hegel’s Absolute Idea I wrote in 1953. 

Their pivotal point was the concept that the Abso- 
lute Idea meant not only a new unity of theory and 
practice, but a movement from practice to theory. It was 
this breakthrough on the Absolute Idea that presented 
the challenge for a new relationship of theory to prac- 
tice and provided the vantage point for the emergence 
of Marxist-Humanism in the U.S. in two ways: 

1) By no means had it first appeared in our age. It 
had always characterized that relationship of objective 
{Ovswbjective. - 

Specifically, our analysis 
of the immediate situation 
became the form for View- 
ing 'all historic struggles 
from 1776 to our day and 
4«ijflrnuned the structure 
of Marxism and Freedom. 

2) My . translation of 
Marxes Humanist Essays 
became the first to be 
published in English 
when they were included 
as an App e n d i x to 
Marxism and Freedom. 


MARXISM 

FREEDOM 

mmsk 



1958 


WHAT BECAME MOST exciting in 1979, when the 
Iranian revolution erupted, was that some of the young 
revolutionaries not only began . to translate into Farsi 


Marx’s Hu m a n ist Essays as they found them presented 
in Marxism and Freedom, but decided to translate also 
the chapter on “Worker and Intellectual at a Turning 
Point in History: 1848-1861.” They didn’t need help in 
being opposed to Khomeini, but they felt they would not 
be able to win if their opposition was only activity and 
not philosophy. 

1848 had become a crucial point of reference also 
for those who participated in the 1905-07 Russian-Polish 
Revolution. It is this which I deal with in my latest book 
on Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation and Marx’s 
Philosophy of Revolution. Luxemburg saw, through her 
experiences in that revolution, that it wasn’t the leader- 
ship of the German Social-Democracy but the masses in 
motion who transformed her little Polish party of “seven 
and a half” people into a mass organization of 30,000 
overnight. She also saw new forms of revolt: the General 
Mass Strike of trade unions whose demands were not 
only economic, but completely political. 

In 1907, when the Russian revolutionaries held a 
Congress in London, it was not only the events of 1905 
but their relationship to 1848 that was up for discussion. 
It was Luxemburg who said: Yes, 1848 was very great, 
but something was new in 1905. It was not only that poli- 
tics and economics had been united in the General Mass 
Strike. It was that 1905 was not the last of the 19th 
century, but the first of the 20th century revolutions — 
with many more to follow. 

* 4 = * 

THE 1960s PRESENTED US with a similar problem: 
How are the new rebellions of our day — of the youth. 
Blacks, women, the Third World — related to the Marx- 
ism of Marx? As we listened to the new voices from be- 
,low, we felt a compulsion to “translate” Marx’s Marxism 
for our age. It was the period, also, of the sudden ap- 
pearance of the Sino-SoViet conflict and of our raising 
the question: Could there be war between two state- 
capitalist societies calling themselves Communist? 

Just as a hew chapter on that Sino-Soviet conflict 
was added to a new edition of Marxism and Freedom— 
and was preceded by the pamphlet, Nationalism, Com- 
munism, Marxist-Humanism and the Afro-Asian Revolu- 
lutions — so News & Letters published American Civili- 
zation on Trial, an analysis of American history from 
its earliest days. There we contrasted the' triangular 
trade of slaves, between Africa, the West Indies and the 
U.S., to the triangular exchange of the ideas of freedom. 
At the same time, News & Letters published a whole 
host of new pamphlets — from Workers Battle Automa- 
tion to Freedom Riders Speak for Themselves and The 
Free Speech Movement and the Negro Revolution' — 
where the new voices of the youth, workers, Black revo- 
lutionaries in the U.S. as well as in Africa, could be 
heard. 

In a way, all these pamphlets could be considered a - 
“second book” on Marxist-Humanism in the context of an 
actually developing new revolution from below. 

# 3 $ 

ONE HISTORIC FACET keeps us returning to the 
question of Poland. In Marx’s day it was the 1863 rebel- 
lion which became ground for establishing the First 
Workingmen’s International Association in 1864. When 
that period came to a climax with the 1871 Paris 
Commune, Marx did more than just refer to the Poles as 
the greatest fighters of the Commune. He found further 
illumination for his Capital in the chapter oh the fetish- 
ism of commodities, even as the Civil War and the 
struggle for the 8-hour day had led him to restructure 
his greatest work. 

In our day, it is again the Polish struggle for free- 
dom that so integrates the objective and subjective 
needs that it eliminates the division between theory and 
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practice. I am especially 
proud of the chapter ,on 
East Europe in Philosophy 
and Revolution, which be- 
gins with a description of 
Poland, December 1970 that 
reads as if it were describ- 
ing 1980, including even 
the city, Gdansk. The rea- 
son it can sound so current 
is because so many East 
European dissidents helped 
me to write that chapter. 
But that is not the point 
now. The point today is 
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SOSA LUXEMBURG, 
WOMEN'S LIBERATION, 
AND MARX’S PHILOSOPHY 
OF REVOLUTION 


Raya Dunayevskaya 


what to do now that the counter-revolution has moved 
to crush that revolution. 

It is easy to express our solidarity with Solidarity 
in the fdrm of demonstrations or sending food. What is 
not as easy is to grapple with the also-needed critique. 
What did it mean for Jacek Kuron to think that, if they 
had a “self-limiting revolution” then maybe they could 
win? The; counter-revolution will not stay its hand just 
because you say you don’t really mean an all-out revolu- 
tion. They know- that, once unleashed, the masses in 
motion will move to full freedom. What must be ended 
is the separation of theory from practice. ' 

It is such concrete life-and-death struggles as these 
that make it necessary for us to dig into what Hegel 
meant by “second negativity” and what Marx meant by 
“revolution in permanence.” It is precisely that which 

is the thesis of the new book. 

* * * 

WE MUST SKIP A good deal of the new book, both 
as it concerns Rosa Luxemburg and today’s Women’s 
Liberation Movement and concentrate, instead, now that 
we have all of Marx’s major works, on what is not only 
new but especially unique in Part Three of the work: 
“Karl Marx— from Critic of Hegel to Author of Capital 
and Theorist of ‘Revolution in Permanence.’ ” We will 
see there, for .the first time, that two years before Marx 
broke with bourgeois society, he had, in his doctoral 
thesis of 1841, already begun the search for where to 
begin anew when you break with Hegel’s idealism and 
want to create an entirely 
new unity of idealism and 
materialism as you turn 
to the real world and the 
workers’ actual battles. 

We will also see there, 
in Marx’s study of An- 
cient Society, not only 
a fourth fbrm of society, 
the Asiatic Mode of Pro- 
duction; dbt only a dis- 
covery of Primitive Com- 
munism; ahd not only- a 
new view of Women’s Lib- 
eration; but so sharp a 19 g 2 

distinction from his cl os-- 

est collaborator, Engels, as to re-evaluate the whole 
question of post-Marx Marxism. And for the first time, 
we will return from Marx to Hegel — on, however, Marx’s 
new ground of movement from below as well as the 
self-determination of the Idea for one’s own age— and 
see how this means taking on the responsibility for the 
task of our age: the transformation of reality. Permit 
me, therefore, to quote my conclusion: 

• 

“It isn’t because we are any ‘smarter’ that we can 
see so much more than other post-Marx Marxists. Rather 
it is because of the maturity of our age . . . Only live 
human beings can re-create the revolutionary dialectic 
forever anew. And these live human beings must do so 
in theory as well as in practice. It is not a question of 
meeting the challenge from practice but also being able 
to meet it from the self-development of the Idea, the 
deepening of theory to the point where it reaches Marx’s 
concept of the philosophy of ‘revolution in permanence.’ 

“What is needed is a new unifying principle, on 
Marx’s ground of humanism, that truly alters both hu- 
man thought and human experience, Marx’s Ethnological 
Noteboooks are an historic happening that proves, 100 
years after he wrote them, that Mark’s legacy is no 
mere heirloom, but a live body of ideas and perspectives, 
that is in need of concretization. Every moment of 
Marx’s development, as well as the totality of his works, 
spells out the peed for ‘revolution in permanence.’ This 
is the absolute challenge to our age.” 

CR1SlS| tH Tlife GLOBAL ECONOMY | 

, by Raya Dunayevskaya | 

coming ;in the April issue of News & Letters 
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Marchers demand freedom for Wilder, Bozeman; Voting Rights Act extension 

Editor’s Note: Contingents of Black and white students came from as far away as the University of Pennsylvania and Howard University, as well as from schools in the 
South such as Tuskegee, Talladega, Alabama State, Augusta and Selma State University to march in Montgomery, Ala. The Afro-American Students Association at the predom- 
nantly white University of Alabama in Tuscaloosa was denied permission to use the student government van to take students. Below we print interviews conducted by News 
& Letters with Gardenia White, a Lowndes County, Ala. resident, and with John Hulett, the first Black sheriff ever elected in Lowndes County. John Alan in his “Black- 
Red View” column discusses the context in which the march was held. 


Gardenia White 

Lowndes County, Ala. — We had 5,000 or more 
marching in downtown Montgomery yesterday. Four 
thousand at the Edmund Pettus Bridge. I took up with 
the march in Lowndes County. There were 2,000 to 
3,000 in the march in Selma. 

It was a beautiful march. It was warm, it was loving 
and caring, 'and everybody was fired up. We had whites, 
we had Blacks, and we had Buddhists who marched 
from Selma to Montgomery. 

WE DID WHAT we wanted to do. Hopefully, our 
walk was not in vain. We had so many young people 
and quite a few old. It enthused me to see our young 
people be about something; to want to do something, 
cause that’s what it’s going to take. It’s going to take 
the young people to get out here. That’s what we’re 
fighting and struggling for, because if we don’t fight 
now about voting rights then in the future they won’t 
have any voting rights. 

Just as important is freeing the two women, Julia 
I Wilder and Maggie Bozeman. We marched from Pickens 
County (where they were arrested and convicted). We’ve 
got to do something. It’s so cruel to put them behind 
bars. ! 

But this is all because they want to stop the 
Voting Rights Act. Maybe it is intended to wake people 
up. We’re too careless and think we’ve got it made 
when we don’t have anything. It is time to be revived. 

The young people on the march were very enthusias- 
tic. They were concerned about freedom and freeing 
** these two women to continue the voting rights struggle. 
They were just inspiring. It was similar to the Selma 
to Montgomery march in the 1960s. I was on that one. 

The Klan was trying to frighten us. But they 
changed their mind about marching. We didn’t have 
trouble at all. 

! . * * * 

IN LOWNDES COUNTY the unemployment rate 
has been high. Right now there are a lot of young people 
walking the streets because they can’t find Work. If 
they’re hired today, they’re fired tomorrow. It’s bad 
and we’re going through a lot of changes. I know it’s 
rough on the young people because it makes them do a 
lot of things that they wouldn’t do if they had a job. 
The sad part is that Black people don’t realize that 
often they aren’t even counted in those unemployment 
0. figures. We’re not even recognized. 

We can’t even get a water system in the town of 
Whitehall. Maybe if we could, we could later get in 
some kind of factories to supply people with jobs. But 
if we don’t have a water system, we won’t be able to 
get any kind of factories in here. 

* * ; 

We’ve got to keep marching and if it takes more 
marching, I think people are ready and willing to sac- 
rifice whatever it takes. It’s not a matter of what we 
need, we’ve got to have it. 

John Hulett 

Lowndes County, Ala. — When the march came 
^ through our county I coordinated feeding people, find- 
ing places for people to sleep and providing meeting 
places for them. 

On the march itself there were a lot of young 
people. If the schools were out, we would have had 
more than there were. We had a lot of school buses 
that took loads of them to Montgomery yesterday. My 
daughter who is 13 went. 

THE MARCHERS TALKED quite a bit about the 
two women who had been convicted for voting fraud 
in getting people to vote for candidates by absentee 
voting. It was said that what they did was illegal. But 
98 percent of the people who bother working elections 
have been doing the same thing all along, white or 
Black. If you have a person that can’t read or write, 
you go out and say, “Look, I would like for you to vote 
for a candidate.” They don’t know people by name, so 
they say, “go ahead and do it.” I feel strongly within 
my heart that these people haven’t done anything more 
wrong than the average person who works for the 
election. To me, it’s just one of those political things 
to stop Black folks from getting involved in politics. 

I’ve known Mrs. Bozeman (one of the convicted 
women) for years and she’s a real strong person. I met 
her in SCLC (Southern Christian Leadership Confer- 
ence). She’s a school teacher. In Pickens County, it’s 
just like it used to be in Lowndes County. When a 
Black person tries to move out front, they try to stop 
them. Nowhere in the state of Alabama would they 
take a white woman and put her in the penitentiary at 



Maggie Bozeman and Julia Wilder 


the age of these two women — even if they found them 
guilty. 

LET ME TELL YOU what they’ve done to these 
two women. They put them in the penitentiary for a 
couple of days. Macon County was able to get them out 
somehow and put them in private living quarters there. 
One of them is working in a day care center and one 
is teaching in a senior citizens program. 

There is a new group — actually a coalition of all 
groups — and they want to free the women, and give 
their complete rights back and to allow them back to 
their home county. That’s what the march is all about. 
It’s for two things — to keep the Voting Rights Act 
alive and to free those people, total freedom, with no 
criminal charges against them. 

Anti-Reagan protest 

Minneapolis, Minn. — Activism against the Reagan 
Administration is on the rise in Minnesota. We saw a 
sign of this in early February at the demonstration that 
took, place in Minneapolis when Reagan came here for 
a $500 a plate fund-raising dinner for Minnesota’s Re- 
publican Senator David Durenburger. 

Reagan spoke following the dinner, defending his 
1983 budget proposal. But the effects of his 1982 cut- 
backs are being felt by people now, in less social services 
and higher unemployment in Minnesota. Anger at the 
Reagan Administration’s policies brought out over 4,000 
people to stand in sub-zero temperatures for nearly 
three hours. The rally was endorsed by over 70 organi- 
zations. Speakers represented a variety of concerns and 
talked mainly about the cutbacks that different people 
are experiencing. 

Most did not go beyond the Cutbacks to look to- 
ward finding solutions to the problems this economic 
and governmental system has created. But one woman 
did say that we should remember that simply getting 
the Democrats back into office won’t really change a 
thing. A lot of the protesters were occupied with booing 
the Reagan supporters who made the mistake of choos- 
ing that route to get into the building where the fund- 
raiser was being held. 

What impressed me was the wonderful variety of 
people who came out to this rally — * older people as 
well as children, union members, many other workers 
including teachers, gays and lesbians, Blacks, feminists, 
disabled people and Native Americans. In the discus- 
sion around me people were talking in much broader 
terms that just single issues. This was also reflected in 
many of the picket signs: “Racist Sexist Anti-Gay 
Reagan Out of Office.” “Our Kids Can’t Eat Missiles,” 
“U.S. Out of El Salvador, End the Arms Race.” 

Even though this demonstration was not well or- 
ganized, it did establish the fact that large numbers of 
people want an alternative to the people currently in 
power. A number of new groups are starting here, in- 
cluding Women Against Military Madness. These kind 
of activities could well be the beginning of protest on 
a much larger scale. \ 

— News & Letters reader 


BLACK-RED VIEW 


by John Alan 

The conviction of Julia Wilder and Maggie Bozeman 
on a trumped up charge of forging signatures on 8$ 
absentee ballots of elderly and illiterate Blacks, in 1978 
in Pickens County, Alabama, by an all-white jury, and 
their sentencing to five and four years in prison, re- 
spectively, has said more than words can express about 
the persistence of racism in the USA. Ms. Wilder, age 
69, is president of a Pickens County voters group and 
an officer of the local Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference, while Maggie Bozeman, age 51, is president 
of the local chapter of the NAACP, and a schoolteacher 
who got fired from her position after the conviction. 

Alabama’s judicial system is well aware that these 
women are not guilty as charged and that the unprece- 
dented stiff sentences given to them was not for any 
criminal guilt but as “punishment for their opposition” 
to the racist policies of their hometown. 

PICKENS COUNTY, ALA. 

Pickens County is one of Alabama’s “unrecon- 
structed” counties, where the overwhelming majority of 
the Black population toils for minimum wages in the 
cotton mills and lumberyards, while the seats of power 
remain lily-white— although 42 percent of the popula- 
tion is Black. It is a county where the whites in power 
act as if the Voting Rights Act of 1965 never existed 
and the Civil Rights Movement never happened. 

Ms. Bozeman and Ms. Wilder were determined to 
set the record straight! They organized and encouraged 
the Black population to vote although no . Black has 
ever been elected. They led protests to get the unpaved 
roads on the Black side of town paved. The roads got 
paved. They fought for pay raises for the Black sani- 
tation workers. They got the raise. They organized a 
boycott of a large grocery chain. Black personnel got 
hired. In short, they were making the county’s business 
the business of Black people. It is for this reason that 
these two courageous Black women are in jail. But 
even there they refuse to remain silent, both are eager 
to get back to Pickens County and carry on their work, 
and as Ms. Wilder puts it “. . . as long as I have my 
tongue I will encourage people to vote.” 

The outrageous imprisonment of these motivated 
women — even under the conditions of the work-release 
program that Alabama’s Governor Fob James negoti- 
ated due to pressure from Blacks, protest marches, pub- 
licity and voices of indignation from both Black and 
white — and the attempt in the U.S. Senate to water down 
or scuttle the Voting Rights Act of 1965, have brought 
into sharp focus the fact that freedom has to be fought 
for and defended at every point in history as long as 
racism and class divisions exist. 

That very idea must have been in the thoughts of 
many of those who marched across Edmund Pettus 
Bridge in Alabama, Feb. 14, 1982, calling for the ex- 
tension of the Voting Rights Act and protesting the 
conviction of Ms. Bozeman and Ms. Wilder. It was only 
a relatively short 17 years ago that demonstrators for 
civil rights were brutally attacked by “lawmen” on 
that very same bridge. 

FREEDOM IS NOT A LEGACY 

That freedom is not a legacy but that which must 
be fought for by each generation was expressed con- 
cretely by the placards the present day marchers carried: 
“Bring The Movement Back!”; “Jobs, Justice, Jobs!”; 
and, “Save The Voting Rights Act!” 

There lies a great urgency behind these protests. 
Reagan’s “new federalism” has set out to punish both 
labor and Blacks. The administration is determined to 
roll back, as soon as it can be done without appearing 
b!atantly racist, the civil rights that Blacks achieved. 

The word is out that this government is “lenient” 
on racism. The proverbial sheriff was going fishing. 
The racist attempt to lift the restrictions on tax ex- 
emptions for private discriminatory schools was halted 
by Black and liberal opposition. Reagan tried to wriggle 
out of that one by some “metaphysical talk” about how 
he is not a racist, he believes that only the legislature 
can pass laws against racism. 

We Blacks can stop this new wave of reaction by 
acting as a social force, together with other social 
forces, as we did in the 1960s. And, it is just because we 
did act as a social force that we were able to give a 
new meaning, and a . new dimension to the idea of 
freedom. It caused Martin Luther King to say: “Only 
when the people themselves begin to act are rights op 
paper given life blood. ...” . , , , 
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POLISH RESISTANCE — 

What attracted me most in Raya Dun- 
ayevskaya’s magnificent analysis of Po- 
land (Jan.-Feb. N&L) and what dis- 
tinguishes - it from all other analyses 
I’ve read, was the manner in which she 
brought in the question of productivity, 
emphasizing the fact that low productiv- 
ity is not a sign of the “backwardness” 
of the workers, but a measure of their 
revolt At the same time, she did not 
leave out the force of revolutionary 
theory, pointing out that the greatest 
illusion of all was Jacek Huron’s idea 
that a “self-limiting revolution” could 
stay the hand of the counter-revolution. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 
As you pointed out, it ended up being 
“self-paralyzing” instead. 

Intellectual 
* Chicago 

* * :j: 

It’s surely difficult to give an evalua- 
tion of the present situation in Poland, 

; but my friends and I think that the road 
to socialist freedom (whatever it may 
be) is now gone. Forever? I don’t believe 
there is any possibility to make the eco- 
nomic and cultural situation there any 
better without a change in the Soviet 
Union itself. For the Left in our country 
the new situation caused a shock. We 
hoped Solidarity could exist longer and 
gain more freedom, workers’ control, 
etc. 

What to do now? What can we do our- 
selves here in Holland for the people in 
Poland? Not much I think. But we are 
trying in our bookshop to sell pamphlets, 
books, etc. to make clear the situation 
' in Poland ... What are you in the U.S. 
doing for Poland? 

Linske boekhandel de rooie rat 
Oudegracht 65, 
Utrecht, Netherlands 

* * # 

I liked Raya Dunayevskaya’s article on 
the situation in Poland very much, 
especially the section on “the fangs of 
•counter-revolution: imperialism and anti- 
Semitism.” My people came from Poland 
and lived under that vicious system 
where the pogroms were like the KKK 
raids in this country. In Poland, hasn’t 
ft always been true that the counter- 
! revolution tries to confuse the workers’ 
movement with horror stories about 
“Jewish plots”? Well that is what the 
supposed “Communists” are doing now! 

It was also very moving to see the 
article end with Rosa Luxemburg’s last 
writing. Even if things look grim now, 
it gives hope that the revolution will 
rise again. 

Student 
, Southfield, Mich. 

* * * 

What is so important about what hap- 
pened in Poland, is that the entire coun- 
try went on strike. But don’t think for a 
second that the U.S. -would allow us to 
do the same thing. Reagan is mad at 
Russia. He doesn’t believe in Solidarity. 
Just think, if every plant went on strike 
— from GM to Ford to Chrysler — like 
it happened in Poland. More people 
would be put down here than anywhere 
else. About two years ago, six workers 
walked out of a plant because it was 
too hot. They were tried in court and 
are still doing time. You can imagine 
r/hat it would be like if 6,000 workers 
went out. 

Ex-Chrysler Jefferson worker 
Detroit 

& 

A meeting was held by Oxford and 
District Trades Union Council in sup- 
port of Solidarnosc on Jan. 21. Michael 
Koslowski, a building worker from War- 
saw, represented Solidarity. Koslowski 
was visibly ill at ease (naturally enough) 
at having to address such a large meet- 
ing in English (about 200 people), but 
he did say that the Polish regime wasn’t 
socialist in practice, and that the work- 
ers wanted a genuinely new society, al- 
though they wouldn’t necessarily call it 
socialism. Someone from the magazine 
Labor Focus on Eastern Europe made 
quite a good speech, the theme of which 
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AND IDEAS — CONTINUE 

was that the East/ West division of Eur- 
ope imposed after World War II was 
now being challenged from below on 
both sides of the Iron Curtain — by 
Solidarnosc and by the West European 
movement against nuclear weapons. 

I put up a motion in my own union 
branch that we should send messages of 
protest to both the Polish and the Turk- 
ish embassies demanding the release of 
imprisoned trade unionists and condemn- 
ing martial law. 

Richard Bunting 
Oxford, England 

* * * 

The anti-war movement is very strong 
here now, and there are a lot of demon- 
strations on Poland in Frankfurt and in 
Germany generally. But they are demon- 
strations of all kinds of groups — very 
right-wing militaristic groups. Trotskyist 
groups, the spontis, and the unions also. 
We have some direct contact with Pol- 
ish people. We say: be strong in the 
demonstrations, but very careful on the 
question of economic sanctions. 

Friend of Marxist-Humanism 
Frankfurt, W. Germany 

* # * 

Reagan let the cat out of the bag 

about his real attitude to the Polish 
workers when he explained that he was 
“not calling anyone to the barricades” 
over the imposition of martial law. Big 
surprise! If he went to any barricades, 
it would be on Jaruzelski’s side of them. 

Not surprised 
New York 

jje * $ 

We have had a lot of discussion here 
about one of the points Dunayevskaya 
raised last issue in her essay on the 
Polish revolution — that KOR played a 
great part in creating the 10 million 
member-strong Solidarity, yet disbanded 
at the Solidarity congress last summer, 
saying that they were no longer needed 
as an organization. Everyone wants to 
try to understand why KOR would do 
that, and why someone as great as Jacek 
Kuron would agree with the disbanding. 
I am sure it has a lot to do with working 
out a philosophy of revolution, but I 
can’t say that exactly what is involved is 
clear in my mind yet. 

Supporter of Solidarity 
San Francisco 

SUPPORT 
YELLOW 
THUNDER 
CAMP! 

On April 4, 1981, a camp called Yellow 
Thunder was set up in the Black Hills 
of South Dakota by Native American 
people as part of a movement to re-estab- 
lish their land rights. Rejecting a 1980 
U.S. Supreme Court decision to pay the 
Lakota people for the illegal seizure of 
the Black Hills, they declared: -“The 
Black Hills are not for sale!” Yellow 
Thunder Camp is still holding out at the 
site they have occupied one year later. 

“We’re going to occupy permanently,” 
said Elder Loud Hawk, “But it’s sub- 
zero cold in the hills during the winter 
and we need help with food, clothing, 
blankets and medicine. The government 
said they could evict us in 30 minutes, 
but would not take action to drive us out 
because the cold winds and snow would 
do their work for them. But we are go- 
ing to stay; nothing will stop us.’ 

It was in response to that determina- 
tion that AIRLIFT was born. AIRLIFT 
is an operation bringing food, clothing, 
medicines and tools to Yellow Thunder 
Camp, and to a Navajo occupation camp 
at Big Mountain, Arizona. Planes from 
both Minnesota and California have de- 
livered tons of supplies. The AIRLIFT 
for Yellow Thunder Camp needs your 
support. Bring food, supplies or tools. 
Or send your contributions to: 

AIRLIFT 
330 Ellis St. 

San Francisco, Calif. 94102 







THIRD WORLD VOICES FROM INSIDE REAGANLAND 


Charles Denby is one of my heroes. 
I read his book, Indigant Heart: A Blade 
Worker’s Journal, and learned to ap- 
preciate his life and thought It is a path 
to liberation for Black and working 
Americans. Now I want to thank him 
also for his column in the Jan.-Feb. N&L 
on the Haitian refugees. It was horrify* 
iug, but that is just what is needed in 
Reaganland now. Shock treatment — that 
is what might finally wake up our peo- 
ple to start marching and fighting. If 
we wait we may be in camps like the 
Haitians someday soon. 

Mack student 
Detroit 

* * * 

More than 300 students jammed the 
steps of the UCLA Law School for a 
spirited rally against the latest steps to 
undermine minority enrollment here. 
The strong showing of Blacks, Asians 
and Chicano students was an attempt to 
fight further regression on a campus 
that has seen a steady decline in minor- 
ities since 1975. “It’s hard to imagine a 
place being any more lily-white, but 
many of us simply won’t be here,” a 
woman observed. 

Community activists from South L A. 
and Chinatown also addressed the rally, 
urging student support against the cut- 
backs for poor and working people. 

UCLA student 
Los Angeles 


On Feb. 20, I marched with over 4,000 
people here to protest the U.S. war in 
El Salvador. It was a lively march, 
mostly young and yet also with its vet- 
erans of past struggles, some with their 
children. The crowd along the march 
smiled, nodded approval, and quite a few 
shouted their support. This march was 
very important for Salvadorans to see so 
many people hare aware of what is hap- 
pening in El Salvador. Before, you never 
saw in the news what was happening to 
Latin America. I hope this stops Reagan 
from sending in Marines. But really it’s 
already another Vietnam, with all those 
thousands of people killed. 

Latina marcher 
New York City 

* * « 

I believe there will be a social revolu- 
tion in this country. What the U.S.A. 
preaches to the world is not what really 
exists here. When I came here I saw the 
racism and the lies. They greet you, but 
they don’t help you. 

But what is missing for revolution 
here is that the people are not prepared. 

- I don’t mean ‘university-type prepared. 
I mean a knowledge of “who am I? 
Who are we?” The schools are teaching 
my children about baseball and movie 
stars. 

South American worker 
New York 


FROM SHOPS, OFFICES: THE REAL STATE OF THE UNION 


Five months after I marched in Wash- 
ington with my union on Solidarity Day, 
I just received an official “I was there” 
certificate from the AFLUIO. Like it’s 
all over, frame it, hang it on the wall 
and shut up! 

Oh yes, it came with a letter from 
Lane Kirkland assuring us he hadn’t 
forgotten his new mandate and urging 
us to write our senators and congress- 
persons not to cut any Social Security 
benefits. Only that one thing. Not a word 
of all the other budget cuts — unem- 
ployment, food stamps, welfare, school 
lunches and so on. Not a word on the 
PATCO strikers. 

But Social Security is the only cutback 
that Reagan was already voted on by 
Congress this year. “Too little, too late” 
is too mild to describe this absolute 
sell-out of the half million who marched 
on Solidarity Day. And what about El 
Salvador? Isn’t that a “labor issue,” 
when trade unionists are murdered by a 
government with full U.S. military and 
economic support? 

District 65, UAW member 
New York 

* t * 

On a morning news show, there was a 
Black woman, not a radical, talking 
about the real situation in the cities of 
this country. She said “I don’t think 
Reagan knows how people are talking. 
There will be riots. Even the break-ins 
are different now; people are stealing 
frozen food out of refrigerators. You 
have to watch out when you walk home 
from the supermarket They aren’t just 
after your purse, but your groceries too.’” 

Ready for something new 
Detroit 

* $ $ 

I have been laid off for over a year 
now. My unemployment has run out and 
I have a young child. For two people, 
the food stamp benefits are still not 
enough. At the end of each two weeks 
— there is no food. We get $93 for the 
whole month. How can this benefit any- 
one? Things are getting worse all the 
time. 

Former General Electric worker 
Michigan 


There are a lot of interesting conver- 
sations on my new job, but the condi- 
tions are not so great. My second day on 
the job, one of the Black women work- 
ers asked me how long I thought I was 
going to stay. I told her I was planning 
to stay until the depression was over. 
She laughed and said, “Then you’ll be 
here forever.” 

Still waiting 
Chicago 

3= * $ 

I don’t know if it’s fully understood 
how much the economy is affecting 
everyone these days. But I could feel it 
strongly when I tried to get a dental 
appointment last week. There was no 
problem getting one right away. So many 
workers have lost their contractual Blue 
Cross/Blue Shield since they were laid 
off, that the dentists and doctors are 
having far less patients. The dentist 
must be hurting too. I noticed he didn’t 
replace his dental assistant when she 
left. 

Woman worker 
Detroit 

$ * S 

I was struck by the letter you printed 
in the N&L about the Japanese worker 
who was murdered by a robot. This is 
something that could happen anywhere 
today. I was working in the office of a 
big mail order publisher when I met iqy 
first robot. They called it a Mailmobile: 
it looked like a post office sorting case 
on wheels and it ran through the office 
all day, stopping in each section for us 
to load on mail for the shipping room. 
The mail used to be picked up once a 
day, but the robot came around every 
two hours and the shipping clerks had to 
work continuously to keep up. 

Everyone hated the robot at first sight, 
so the company tried to “humanize” it 
by holding an election to name it. The 
company name, “Egor,” won. Since then 
I have seen these robots in other offices 
and they are called Eger too, so I guess 
the election comes with them and is 
rigged. The name probably stands for 
Electric General Office Robot. 

Endangered species 
Chicago 
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AIRPLANE CRASHES ARTISTS FOR SURVIVAL 


I’d like to meet “Engineer, Michigan” 
who wrote the letter in the last issue of 
N&L on the Air Florida crash in Wash- 
ington, D C. When I first read it I was 
startled. I never thought that the Rea- 
gan scabs in the airport control towers 
had anything to do with that crash. But 
he explained that the “re-icing” of the 
plane was due to the long delay in take- 
off. The next week all the information 
came out that proved “Engineer” was 
absolutely right. And then we had the 
crash in Boston where the tower forgot 
to warn the World Airways plane that 
the runway was covered with ice. I think 
Reagan will only be satisfied when his 
policies result in some gigantic mid-air 

Furious 
New Jersey 

WOMEN AS 
THINKERS 
FOR A 
IEW WORLD 

I spoke with women workers in a shoe 
factory in a small town in which I lived 
at one time. These women earned mini- 
mum hourly wage for their 40-plus hours 
a week and to make above that they 
had to make piece rate whereas the fast- 
est sewers made the most money. There 
were certain pieces to sew that were 
easier and therefore quicker to sew. 
These women said that when the fore- 
man would put out the pieces for the 
day on the table the actual physical 
fights that would occur were overwhelm- 
ing. The workers of this factory insti- 
tuted a union and went out on strike for 
more money. Rather than giving the 
workers a decent existence the com- 
pany closed the factory down. 

From the moment a baby is born it is 
put into competition with other babies 
and siblings to be smarter, faster, bigger, 
etc. The competition continues through- 
out childhood through sports and scho- 
lastic achievements until he or she 
reaches adulthood where their outlook 
on life is one of dog eat dog. My real 
point is that the attitude of the major- 
ity of this society will never be human- 
istic unless the people can build an edu- 
cational system that gives the rearing 
of our children back to the people. 

A working housewife 
Los Angeles 

$ $ * 

In reply to Michael Connolly’s article 
on Ireland: Revolution and Theory,” 
Eibhlin Ni Sheidhir writes (Dec. 1981 
N&L) that, “there has been no regres- 
sion” in the women’s movement in Ire- 
land and that “genuine acceptance of 
women as independent thinkers ... is 
one of the areas where a lot of progress 
has been made ...” 

I have no doubt that women are ac- 
cepted as thinkers when they fight the 
British alongside the men. The question 
is, what happens when women’s thought 
takes an independent direction and ques- 
tions not only oppression of the Irish, 
but the Irish women in particular. A 
partial answer was given recently in 
Courage, a West German feminist publi- 
cation: “The influence of women in re- 
cent years has been so significant that 
even the provisional Sinn Fein, which 
can hardly be regarded as the avant 
garde of Women’s Liberation, has fin- 
ally conjured a women’s committee into 
life. But contraception and abortion are 
still a hot potato for the Provos. The 
Provo women admit that they have a 
long way to go to get anywhere in the 
Sinn Fein as feminists. ‘We were all de- 
nounced as *pill pushers,’ they said, ‘Just 
because we wanted to finally bring these 
themes up for discussion inside the or- 
ganization. Feminism is still a dirty 
word in IRA circles.’ ” 

Terry Moon 
Chicago 


collision. 



As artists we are blessed with a spe- 
cial talent to feel and express joy and 
suffering. To many of us, the terrifying 
threat of a nuclear war has never be- 
fore seemed so urgent. Serious work by 
visual artists dealing with the sacredness 
of life, and the horrors of an apocalypse, 
can capture vividly the imagination of 
the people. 

We Artists for Survival must share 
our concern for humanity by creating 
compelling work. We must exhibit often, 
in prominent locations, and to large 
numbers of people. Viewing space should 
be secured at town halls, businesses, 
schools, universities, commercial gal- 
leries . . . Mindful of the obvious health 
aspects of a holocaust, Harvard Medical 
School’s Countway Library will provide 
several local artists with exhibition space 
during March . . . 

I am eager that we get in touch, share 
ideas and projects, and organize art 
events in our own communities and 
around the world. We have the obliga- 
tion to use our vision to avoid catas- 
trophe. 

Mitchell L. Kamen 
• Artists West, 144 Moody Street 

Waltham, Massachusetts, 02154 

• 

AS OUR READERS SEE US 

N&L is an excellent collection of ar- 
ticles encompassing world proletarian 
movements and events. I enjoy both its 
emphasis on domestic and international 
developments. I especially look forward 
to Raya’s critiques and editorials. She 
has great dialectical insight. 

Subscriber 
Mount Clemens, Mich. 

* * C 

I’ve had the experience of living in 
some of the most “underdeveloped” areas 
of New York City and having attended 
Kent State University in Ohio. In read- 
ing N&L what stood out to me were the 
stories from people oh the unemploy- 
ment line, and in places like the hos- 
pital with its hierarchy. Black youth on 
the bottom. There are many stories I 
could write to you about my experience 
with others facing the Reaganomics 
1980s. 

Black youth 
New York 

* * $ 

I was disturbed by the headline “Blind 
Feminist Speaks” which appeared in the 
November N&L. I have had many of the 
same experiences which this woman had, 
because I am also blind and a woman. 
I could really relate to what she had to 
say. Seeing her categorized “blind fem- 
inist” felt display-oriented, like the foot- 
ball player on TV asking you to give 
the “United Way” and help his disabled 
dad. I do understand that you are show- 
ing that there are Black and disabled 
people, women, etc. in this Marxist- 
Humanist movement. I respect that and 
think it is important. Sorry to complain 
when I don’t know a better way to ex- 
press this either. 

In solidarity 
Minnesota 

* # * 

I discovered N&L at the People’s 
Bookstore in Madison. I bought it be- 
cause it looked interesting, and after 
reading it, I was fascinated by your 
combination of Humanism and Marxism, 
as well as the vast coverage of current 
news events contained in N&L . . . Your 
Constitution appears to be a genuine 
effort to place Marxism in the context of 
the present day and to show that it is 
not the distorted philosophy of the van- 
guard groups. 

New reader 
Baraboo, Wisconsin 

Ed. Note: All our readers are welcome 
to write in for a copy of the Constitution 
and By-laws of News and Letters Com- 
mittees, the fundamental statement of 
Marxist-Humanism on philosophy and 
organization. Please enclose 20c postage. 




Salvador's revolution 
versus Reagan's m#tary madness 


The daring rebel attack on Ilopango Air Base on the outskirts of San Salvador 
has signaled a new phase of the El Salvadoran revolution. Not only were millions 
upon millions of dollars of U.S. supplied aircraft to the military-civilian, junta 
destroyed, but the attack was not an isolated incident. In village upon village, as 
well as in the larger cities of El Salvador, including around the capital, San Sal- 
vador, the guerrilla forces have launched a dramatic series of attacks. • 

The rebels have shown clearly that in spite of the vicious oppression that 
they and all the El Salvadoran masses have been subjected to — oppression that 
has intensified in the year Ronald Reagan has been in office — they will not be 
stalemated and defeated. They have succeeded not only in attacking the airfield, 
but dams, power transmitting towers, half of the major bridges in the country, 
military outposts everywhere. Their communications system, Venceremos Radio, 
broadcasts news of the attacks throughout the country. 

In response to this upsurge in activity, the Reagan Administration, already 
with the blood of the El Salvadoran people on its hands, has begun its counter- 
offensive. Reagan proceeded to quickly certify to Congress that the junta was 
making a “concerted” effort to protect human rights. This, at the very time of 
new reports of atrocities carried on by the junta. Nineteen civilians were routed 
from their homes in the middle of the night in a working-class suburb of San 
Salvador by members of the military and murdered. 

A number of relatives of the murdered civilians, including three sisters, 
aged 13, 14 and 15, were raped. Reports of a major massacre involving hundreds 



Salvadoran guerrillas train at a base in Morazan Province. 


of civilians in the Salvadoran village of El Mozote last December are widespread. 
The “certification” enabled Reagan to rush some $55 million in military aid to 
El Salvador. Helicopters and other aircraft are already en route to replace those 
destroyed by the guerrillas. 

Reagan’s hypocritical statement on improvement in human rights efforts on 
the part of the El Salvador government is belied by every independent observa- 
tion. A 275-page report put together by the American Civil Liberties Union and 
the Americas Watch Committee documents “torture of the most brutal kind,” the 
“arbitrary arrests” and concludes that there is a systematic denial of human rights 
including dozens of politically motivated murders each week. 

And yet the Reagan Administration is: 

1) Beginning training of some 1,000 El Salvadoran soldiers at Fort Bragg, N.C. 

2) In the process of requesting an additional $100 million in military and 
economic aid for this fiscal year. 

3) Planning to increase the request to $300 million for the next fiscal year. 

4) Refusing any concept of negotiations with the rebel forces, and instead 
continuing to push for the phony March 28 elections. 

What has become exceedingly clear is that there is before us today two El 
Salvadors: that of a right-wing military dictatorship complete with layers of para- 
military death squads and a small civilian front that is supported in its butchery 
by Ronald Reagan; and that of peasant masses, urban workers, a front of many 
forces and a guerrilla movement whose intensification of activity has created this 
new situation in, El Salvador. 

We are at a moment that borders on the possibility of full social revolution. 

In the United States our solidarity must be with those who have refused to 
allow Reagan to dictate the course of events in their country. But to stay Reagan’s 
militarist hand, they need our support. Only by our solidarity with the peasants, 
the working class, and yes, with the guerrillas of El Salvador, can we reverse 
Reagan’s drive toward genocide of the El Salvadoran people. 

The revolutionary movement in El Salvador today is part of a new spirit that 
is not confined to one country, or even to the Central American region, but is 
manifest throughout the Latin American continent. It is a spirit which has brought 
forth new forces of revolution — the youth who make up a vast majority of the 
fighters, the women whose depth of participation as fighters and as leaders runs 
throughout Latin America, the masses from urban and rural areas, who, even 
when they do not directly join the guerrillas, participate in many other ways to 
fight to overthrow the old regime and construct a society on new human beginnings. 

And we should not forget the Latino dimension here within the United 
States — both of refugees from throughout Latin America and the millions of 
Latinos who live here permanently. Their opposition from within the U.S. no 
doubt has helped to prevent Reagan from sending U.S. troops. 

Our immediate task must be to, stop the U.S. military intervention now taking 
place. No arms to the junta! Self-determination for the El Salvadoran people! 


MARXIST-HUMANIST ARCHIVES 


Marxist-Humanism , 1941 to Today 
Its Origin and Development in the U.S. 

The newly-expanded 7,000-page Raya Dunayevskaya Collection 
is now available on microfilm for $60. Please write to: 

Archives of Labor and Urban Affairs Walter Reuther Library 
Wayne State University, Detroit, Ml 48202 
~ The Guide to the Collection prepared by News & Letters 
is available for $1.00. Please write to: 

News & Letters, 2832 E. Grand Btvd., Detroit, Mi 48211 
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Onion leaders' concessions help Reaganomics expand army of unemployed 


(Continued from Page 1) 

In auto, the UAW leadership was moving full-speed 
ahead on granting concessions. The first effort, at GM, 
was torpedoed by the angry revolt of rank-and-file 
workers against the plans to renegotiate their contract. 
Despite the emotional pleading of President Fraser and 
other union leaders, and open GM management threats 
of further plant closings and lay-offs, worker opposition 
to concessions increased during the preliminary 
negotiations. 

GM NEGOTIATIONS, WORKER RESISTANCE 

Under the bludgeoning impact of the two-year de- 
pression in the auto industry and the resulting indefinite 
lay-offs of over 250,000 workers and temporary lay-offs 
of an additional 50,000, all auto managements have 
Stepped up harassinent, intimidation and speed-up of 
workers, and nowhere has this been more vicious than at 
GM. Heated responses reflecting the bitterness of the 
rank-and-file against this dehumanized treatment came 
ffbftr many GM local union leaders who accurately 
Cadged the worker sentiment. 

'‘Whatever we got, it would have been very hard to 
sell concessions to the rank-and-file,” said Carl Schmidt, 
president of a GM local in Tecumseh, Mich. “Most of the 
time they (GM) don’t care how we feel. They’ll hand 
you second-rate materials, tell you that some Mexican 
plaint is already doing your job better, and then yell and 
mean when the job doesn’t come off right.” A Detroit- 
area plant union committeeman, Tillman Green, was 
even more vehement. “Let ’em shut the plant down if 
they want,” he declared. “Then they can sell it, and we’ll 
give concessions to the new owners. But not for GM. 
Not a nickel.” 

Negotiations with GM broke down when it became 
clear the rank-and-file would reject the proposed contract, 
which would have granted at least a billion-dollar give- 
away to GM. The next week, GM announced a $333 
mjlli nn profit for 1981, or more than a billion-dollar 
turnaround from its $725 million loss the year before. 

THE FORD CONTRACT 

Following the GM experience, the UAW moved more 
cautiously in the Ford negotiations. While there was 
some opposition among Ford workers to concessions, 
it did not approach the magnitude of the GM workers, 
arid the UAW-Ford concession package was accepted. 

The major provisions include canceling a three 
percent wage increase due this fall, giving away nine 
personal paid holidays and a special Sunday benefit 
amounting to two weeks of pay, deferring COLA pay- 
ments for nine months, cutting wages of new hires to 
85 percent of the hourly rate and requiring a year-and- 
a-half of work before getting full pay (new hires also 
get reduced benefits in other areas). 

In exchange, beginning in 1983 the auto workers 
get a profit-sharing plan (if the company makes profits 
exceeding 2.3 percent of sales), an increase in SUB 
payments, a 24-month period of no plant closings due 
to outsourcing (moving jobs overseas or to areas of 
cheaper labor), guaranteed income stream (GIS) de- 
signed to provide some income protection for workers 

When TWU talks, workers pay 

New York, N.Y. — The contract is coming up in 
April, and the city wants give-backs. There’s nothing 
to give back, John Lawe, president of the Transit 
Workers Union, already gave everything atfay. 

Koch is offering us at most three percent. People 
are very demoralized after the last strike. We have a 
depression, almost like the 1930s, and people are afraid. 
They see what happened to PATCO. They see how com- 
panies have hundreds of millions of dollars to break 
strikes even though the country is broke. 

These are sick people who want to break strikes at 
any cost. Take Mayor Koch. He’d probably just as soon 
shut down the subway system as give us anything. This, 
and John Lawe, is what we’re up against. 

It’s curious to me that the workers all had to pay 
our Taylor Law fine's right away, but the union and 
John Lawe have paid nothing so far. They lost their 
dues check-off, $3. for one week only. Then it was put 
back. This is a loss of $150,000 to the union, but John 
Lawe didn’t even bother to try and collect it from us. 
Their fines are still in the courts. Of course I don’t want 
to see the union broken, but the whole thing is curious. 

A token agent died of a heart attack recently at 
238th St. and White Plains Road. Passengers and the 
TA police had to watch him die. He was locked up so 
securely in the booth that no one could get in. This 
token booth was a trap. 

The TA police spend eight hours a day catching 
three kids for not paying their fare. Sometimes they 
handcuff them and make it a whole circus, all over 75 
derits. Meanwhile people are getting killed on the trains, 

» i — Transit worker, 207th St. 



with 15 or more years seniority, an experiment at two 
plants to try to avoid lay-offs of 80 percent of the work 
force, preferential placement of seniority workers if 
plants close and several job training and counseling 
programs. 

Ford workers opposed to the concessions pointed 
out that what Ford got was definite and certain, while 
the workers got promises. “We gave them a pot full of 
money and got a hand full of maybes,” one worker 
noted. Moreover, the giving up of the 10 paid days 
guarantees that some 3,000 Ford workers will be laid 
off. But, as is the case with every new contract, workers 
never know all that has been negotiated away until the 
contract is is in force for a while. 

COLLAPSE OF NATIONAL ECONOMY 

The national economy, meanwhile, continues to 
collapse even more rapidly. Unemployment rose to 9.5 
million in December, up by 1.7 million over a year ago, 
with unemployment in auto in the same period jumping 
from 15.8 percent to 21.7 percent. Much is heard about 
the 300,000 lay-offs in auto, but little about the more 
than 800,000 laid off in the construction industry, and 
hundreds of thousands more in the transportation 
industry, in public service, steel, rubber, aircraft, and 
many others. The total unemployment is greater than 
at any time since the depression of the 1930s. And this 
does not include the more than one million workers no 
longer counted as unemployed because they have given 
up on finding a job. 

A breakdown of the unemployment figures show 
thaf the unemployment rate of whites is 7.6 percent, 
of Blacks is 14.4 percent and of Hispanics is 11.1 per- 
cent. As for youth, the unemployed rate is as follows: 
white males — 20.7 percent; white females — 17.6 percent; 
Black and other males— 37.6 percent and Black and 
other females — 41.8 percent. 

This, of course, reflects national data. In many 
hiner-city urban areas such as Detroit, youth unemploy- 
ment in general totals 40-50 percent, with Black youth 
unemployment up to as much as 80 percent. There are 
no economic signs whatsoever to indicate anything but 
a worsening situation under the further cutbacks in 
social welfare and job training programs targeted by 
the Reagan Administration’s budget. (See article, 
page 12). 

Nor is the economic crisis restricted to the U.S. 
alone. Western Europe is in, the worst unemployment 
crisis since the Great Depression — with the stagger- 
ing total of 25 million European workers out of jobs. 
In a number of European countries unemployment has 
risen into double digit figures, threatening political 
as well as economic upheavals of much greater propor- 
tions than the serious confrontations of unemployed 
workers that have already erupted throughout Europe. 

Here in the U.S. there is also the potential for 
confrontation as Reagan’s anti-labor and pro-business 
policies continue to exact their toll in misery, depriva- 
tion and even death. Reagan’s destruction of the PATCO 
union is well known, but his intention to cut back on 
mine safety personnel has met with total resistance 
from the coal miners. 

MINE WORKERS OPPOSE REAGAN 
ON SAFETY 

Cutbacks had already reduced the mine safety 
enforcement program by 25 percent, and further re- 
ductions were included in Reagan’s budget. But follow- 
ing a year of lf>3 mine deaths in 1981 — the highest since 
1975 and the first year since 1970 that mine deaths in- 


creased over the year before — plus a series of mine 
explosion disasters in Kentucky, Virginia and West 
Virginia which claimed 33 lives in December and Janu- 
ary, as well as other mine deaths bringing the total of 
mine fatalities for the two months to 54 and producing 
the threat of a protest strike from the United Mine 
Workers Union, Reagan suddenly backed down and 
promised to restore the budget cuts. 

The anger of the miners is further reflected in their 
internal union situation, and a growing resentment 
against President Sam Church stemming from the con- 
tract negotiated last year. Elections for UMW officers 
will be held this year on Nov. 9, and an opposition slate 
to Church is gaining strength. Rich Trumpka, a Penn- 
sylvania miner and former UMW lawyer, is challenging 
Church, whose opponents claim that the defeat of UMW 
District 17 president Jack Perry, a former Church ally, 
reveals increased miner hostility to Church. Perry, who 
had supported Church’s giveaway contract rejected by 
the miners last year and who had been Southern West 
Virginia’s District 17 president for nine years, was 
defeated by his opponent in a January election. How- 
ever, Church forces also claim victory, since Perry had 
announced his support of Trumpka and Church had 
opposed Perry’s re-election. 

It is too early to draw any firm conclusions since 
this is the opening phase of the campaign, but the 
feeling among many miners is that unless Church can 
demonstrate, much more effective leadership than he has 
to date, he will have a difficult time overcoming the 
miners’ dissatisfaction with the provisions of his contract 
that they hare to live with every day. 

The miners, of course, are not alone in their grow- 
ing opposition to their leadership’s inability to fight 
for them. This same sentiment is increasing among 
workers in other industries who also see the divisions 
between their leaders and themselves growing larger 
as the economic crisis deepens. Instead of responding 
to the growing anger and fighting mood of the workers, 
the so-called leaders are stampeding to give away 
more and more of the hard-earned benefits workers 
had won only after long and bitter struggles. 

Instead of providing the kind of leadership that 
would truthfully expose the inability of the system to 
provide the basic necessities of food, clothing and 
shelter for workers and their families, the leaders 
continue to betray the true, historic working class in- 
terests, interests that capitalism cannot serve and is 
totally opposed to. 

Of course we are in a deep economic crisis. But 
so were we during the Great Depression of the 1930s, the 
time that saw the creation of the CIO and the greatest 
movement of labor this country had ever seen, a move- 
ment that was striving to create a new society based on 
providing a decent and rewarding livelihood for all. 
World War II stopped that movement, which in turn 
became bureaucratized and since that time has negoti- 
ated away, in exchange for nickels and dimes, the con- 
trol over work conditions that workers had won through 
their early organizing efforts. 

Today we have the AFL-CIO, the UAW and other 
unions, but they are obviously incapable in their present 
form of providing the kind of leadership that will solve 
the problems the workers and their families face. It 
will take long and bitter struggles again, but this time 
the workers will have to create new organizations to 
finally achieve their goal of a new human society. 

Teamster jobs on the bbtk 

Commerce, Cal. — The Teamsters Union opened 
early contract negotiations with the trucking companies, 
and two months before the March 31 expiration of our 
contract they came out with the big give-back — long 
distance haulers will now be able to deliver local freight 
directly, without unloading at a local 'terminal. 

I can’t understand how the International could 
agree to this. J can’t believe the membership will 
ratify it. Just when we’re being hit with lay-offs as 
never before, that’s when they agree to a give-back 
that will eliminate thousands of jobs. It makes no 
sense. 

Under the current contract, long haul drivers have 
to deliver to local terminals first to unload and then 
transfer it locally, like this Rozay’s Transfer dock. 
What this will do is really knock out our jobs. Since the 
first of the year almost no freight has moved across 
country. I’ve never seen it this bad. Most of us are 
working one or two days a week — I made all of $98 
last week and still had to shell out $22.50 for union 
dues. But if they ram this through, it will go from 
bad to worse. 

It’s true that already they’re by-passing local 
transfer companies: a lot of the Carolina freight we 
never get to touch, and we used to break out eight or 
ten trailers of it a week. So why sanction unemploy- 
ment? , 

— Dock worker 
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Detroit, Mich. — There is a lot of talk about freezing 
wages, but the prices keep going up. How are poor 
people suppose to live with. these high food prices? The. 
UAW talks are concerned only with cars and not with 
people. But people cannot live off of cars. What they 
need to talk about is the high unemployment. There are 
more people today that don’t work in the factory than 
ones that do. The machines in the factory put people 
out of work. They call it modernization, but it is mod- 
ernizing people out of a job. 

I have suggestions on how people can get their 
jobs back and how the situation can be transformed 
here in Detroit: 1) Slow the lines down. 2) Take a 
portion of the automatic machines out. 3) Cut down the 
overtime of the few people left working in the plant 
and create more shifts (down to six hours). This way, 
many people can work and draw a decent pay. 

There are many people like myself who are out of 
a job. I’ve worked for 29 years and now they say I 
have no skills. How am I to find work? This country 
is not for the poor working person. 

— Permanently laid-off Chrysler Jefferson worker 
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Detroit, Mich. — Even though we pay union dues, 
I'* don’t believe in the UAW as it stands today. The 
contract talks are not really looking after the worker on 
the assembly line. Both Fraser and management are 
only concerned with the company’s interest. As far as 
I can see, there is no union. The company is dictating 
to the union and workers what they want. 

What we need is some form of organization for 
workers so that we can help ourselves— a union like 
Solidarity in Poland. Solidarity is good, because it helps 
people cope with the government there. It’s important 
to have someone to help you fight. The government in 
Poland feels that Solidarity is the enemy. And. both 
the U.S. and Russia’s only interest there is to put that 
movement down. 

Any groups that are effective, government in any 
country try to put them down quickly. It was the same 
for the Blank Panther Party in the 1960s. Although I 
didn’t agree with everything they did, what they said 
about the racism here is true. It’s important for us to 
get together and discuss what the government is doing. 

— Laid-off Ford worker 


FROM THE AUTO 



GM Fremont 

Fremont, Cal. — General Motors announced on Feb. 
15 that its huge assembly plant in Fremont would be 
closing. The day following the announced shut-down, 
local union members turned out by the hundreds for a 
Fremont city council meeting. The mayor and the city 
council agreed to set up a Bay Area-wide task force 
of politicians and community people to put pressure 
on GM to reopen the plant. A rally is planned a week 
bpfore the plant is scheduled to close, March 5. 

Word had been out for months at Fremont that 
Hie plant would shut down. The timing of the lay-offs 
.and the plant closing couldn’t have been better from 
GM’s point of view. Boring the weeks of media pub- 
licity and controversy about concessions, one clear 
demand took shape throughout the UAW rank-and-file: 
not a single concession to GM without some guarantees 


by Felix Martin, West Coast Editor 
On Feb. 13, the United Auto Workers’ Union and 
Ford Motor Company reached a tentative agreement 
that Will take from the? workers about $1.1 billion over 
the next 31 months. This shows the ground that the 
UAW leadership is on. The militancy of the GM workers 
forced the leadership to back off concession thlks in 
January. Now, they think they have found a weak spot 
in the Ford workers. Indeed, while Fraser hailed this 
as a “historic” breakthrough. Ford’s negotiator, Pestillo, , 
said: “I don’t make dumb deals, - 

The local Ford .UAW leaders in general supported 
^concessions to the Ford Motor Company, where the 
GM local leaders had already gotten the word from its 
• members — “not one penny will we give up.” But Ford 
like Chrysler is playing “broke.” >■ ' 

They want the workers to pay for the robots that 
will replace them in the next throe to four, years. This 
is what Ford and GM learned from the Chrysler settle- 
ment two years ago. 


of job security. Our local took a clear stand, sending a 
telegram to Fraser: No Negotiations, No Concessions. 

Opposition within the UAW was so strong — this 
was indeed historic — that Fraser had to back down and 
drop all the concessions manuevering. Even those being 
laid off considered this some victory, because we knew 
that no amount.of take-aways would have saved our jobs. 
At least we maintain our benefits until the contract 
expires in September. 

I was hired in 1972, the year that GM finally got 
around to hiring women in large numbers. From a 
total of almost 1,900 women working in 1979, by the 
first of this year the clock had been turned back so 
that there were once again no women on the line. 

GM has said that the plant is closed “indefinitely,” 
which leaves open the possibility that we can get small 
truck production brought ip. But even if we get full 
production restored at our plant, automation and speed 
up will rob many of us of our jobs. But one way or 
another, we intend to fight for our jobs. 

— GM Fremont worker 

•■-■'V GM South Gate 

South Gate, Cal.— We had our regular union meet- 
ing soon after they announced that GM South Gate would 
be closed down. Where a union meeting usually has 
only a few dozen, -this one was the largest meeting they 
ever held — 1,500 workers showed up. The ..agenda; 
1) statement by bureaucrats, 2) information on bene- 
fits; SUB; unemployment, 3) discussion. 

Workers patiently sat through everything — listening 
to the politicians and bureaucrats — and expected a dis- 
cussion. But a union gooft cut off discussion. 

We are returning , to the plant from March 8 to 
March 25 to build out. The union’s message to us on 
that: Don’t steal tools or sabotage the plant when you 
return to work. For years the company had stolen our 
labor power, now they are throwing us on the streets, 
and the “crime” they are worried about is whether 
a few tools are missing. 

— GM South Gate worker 


Union givebacks buy layoffs 
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The union we 
fought for 
sells us out 


by John Marcotte 

I received the following report from a worker at 
Art Steel, which has two office furniture plants in the 
Bronx: 

We’ve had pretty bad lay-offs in January, cutting 
back to workers with over four years’ seniority. We are 
blaming Reagan a lot more than the company. “Reagan 
is fi ght ing inflation with our jobs,” is what we say. 
Of course the company uses these lay-offs and uncer- 
tainty to keep pressure on those left working. 

But what bothers me is the attitude of our union, 
District 65, UAW. When we first heard of a one-week 
shut down, organizer Jose Casanas came and all he had 
to say was that things looked bad, teaybe the plant 
would close up and move South, and he called us to a 
union meeting. 

But at that meeting, Casanas took up an hour to 
tell us nothing. So either he knows and he’s not telling, 
or he knows absolutely nothing. But why did he try to 
put fear in the workers? To soften us up to accept any- 
thing the company comes up with, or what? 

Not even the shop stewards at the 233rd St. plant 
had been told about the outside time-study company, 
Impac, that- had been messing with our brothers at 
170th St., until the company took the union to court 
over the four work stoppages at 170th over the past 
year. That’s the only way we get any response from 
the union. 5 

The simple fact is that the union at Art Steel has 
become the enemy too. We are not against unions or 
unionism. We fought twice over the past 30 years to 
kick out sell-out unions. We brought in District 65. 
We remember how bkd it was before. But we got 
messed over on the last two contracts. 


We’ve seen a lot of struggles here, we’ve seen a 
lot of times we won something, and we’ve seen a lot 
of brothers get fired. But still the company and the 
union are in control. There is something wrong in the 
very guts and the very thinking of our union. Where 
do we go from here? , 

* * # 


Where do we go from here is indeed the question 
facing all union members. What this story tells of one 
union in one plant is true around the country. Labor 
this year is facing the harshest attack since the in- 
dustrial unions were formed 40 and 50 years agoi *- 

Whether these unions will continue to exist in 
their present form is even in question, as attacks from 
the bosses and their Reaganomics, and challenges from 
an aroused rank-and-file, destroy or transform them, 
or replace them with something new. Certainly nkme 
Could have predicted Solidarnosc would spring up 10 
million strong almost overnight in Poland. 

It is not that a similar free trade union movement 
is around the corner in the U.S. It is that the forms Of 
self-organization the U.S. working class will -choose 
remain to be worked out in the heat of the battles now 
looming on the horizon. , ,j 


GE closes pkmt to run 


At this point, even if the UAW backs off from 
negotiations now, GM and Ford have still won because 
it has already laid the ground for the September -nego- 
tiations. When you go on the ground of management 
you have lost. This goes all the way back to the first 
UAW contract when, John L. Lewis accepted capitalism’s 
“right” to make a profit. It was then that labor lost. 

Nevertheless, there really had to be a lot of pressure 
from the rank-and-file to pull Fraser away from the 
negotiating table with GM. When the newspapers said 
that the International moved the discussion to Chicago 
because they expected 30,000 protesting workers to show 
up at the negotiations, it was really because 100, (XX) 
workers would have shown up. 

This isn’t the first tiime that management has 
asked labor to take concessions. A retired worker from 
the building trades told me that ten years ago the 
housing industry wanted concessions from his union. 
Management told the uhion that everything was moving 
to the South. What the union did was to set up another 
union, Local 75, which would accept the concessions. 

That was ten years ago and look where the hous- 
ing industry is today. This worker concluded that we 
cannot fight capitalism with their philosophy. We have 
to fight with our own philosophy. 


Ontario, Cal.— The General Electric factory here is 
going to close in a few days, after almost a century in 
operation, and I don’t see how the workers are going to 
be able to get another job soon. We make metal irons, 
but now GE wants to make all plastic irons. They say 
they have plants in Singapore, Mexico, and Brazil that 
do that, so they don’t need us. 

' Ontario is not a big town. How are we going to 
find any work around here? The plant used to employ 
almost 1,500 people; now we’re down to 900, We’re 
still working three shifts even though shutdown is a 
week away. What gets to me is how the whole thing was 
decided behind our backs, with no input from us. I 
don’t believe what they’re telling us about selling 
the plant. 

A few months ago there was talk around here of the 
workers buying out the factory so we can keep our 
jobs. But this morning GE sent a letter around saying 
a fan company will buy the plant, so’ that’s out the 
window. Who can be sure it’s true? What is true is that 
it will employ only 260 workers, and instead of paying 
$10.40 an hour (what we make how) they’ft pay $3.35 


away from workers 

an hour. They’re not offering us those jobs anyway. 

This plant has been in operation since 1902, 
hasn’t come up in the red once. So why close it now? 
It’s simple: we make over $10 an bour, and to make 
plastic irons in Singapore I hear the workers onjy 
get 27 cents an bour. I don’t see how any worker any- 
where can survive' on 27 cents an hour. 

A lot of the workers here have been here 5 for 30 
or 40 years. They won’t be able to find new wor^, jL lot 
are women. They’re closing down the Kaiser steel plant 
in a few months, and Ontario is not .a big place.' There 
just won’t be any jobs. If things keep going like' this, 
by the summer a third of the country will be unem- 
ployed. Just imagine that, 55 million people out of work. 

A lot of people here blame the foreign countries 
which have such cheap labor, but the real trouble is 
that the company has nejjr come out and told us the 
truth. They say they’ll try to get us all jobs. I went to 
the job eenter, and all I got was a class where I learned 
how to say yes and no to an interviewer. . After . 9% 
years working there, what can you say? It’s a raw deal. 

— GE worker 
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(Continued from Page 1) 

Black industrial wage workers in white-ruled South 
Africa. 

Maria Bam, who says her family was last able to 
afford meat 13 years ago, has a weekly earning of $6.83, 
working at an overalls factory m a “Black state” called* - 
Ciskei. 

The stark contrast between their lives and prospects 
is a measure of the South African labor system. The way 
Blacks are channeled into jobs in white enterprise has 
divided the Black working force into distinctly legally 
defined castes. Some have limited opportunities for im- 
provement in their livelihood, while others are con- 
signed more or less permanently to economic back- 
waters. The whole objective is to regulate the move- 
ment of Black workers to proscribed areas — those that 
white South Africa needs in the cities can be in the 
rwhite areas,” while there is a rigorous control for 
allt the rest. Unemployment festers. And the prospect of 
finding a .way out of migrant labor on the part of young 
Blacks becomes more and more difficult. 

Only a very few Blacks share the white perception 
that significant gains are being made. For the huge 
Black workforce outside of those enterprises which em- 
ploy a privileged elite, things have hardly changed at 

an 


18,000 workers it now is down to 1,000. “So who is there 
to represent? There are not any grievances to settle and 
there is a sign on the Chrysler Mack plant that the build- 
ing is for sale,” he added. “The company is intent on 
destroying the union.” 

RETIREES’ INSURANCE THREATENED 

I asked him about our pension checks and what will 
happen if the company goes broke. He said they were 
not going broke, just going into a smaller number pf 
plants and as long as that happens our checks were 
safe. But it may be that our health insurance wijl be 
cancelled. Then he started asking me about coming out 
to the retirees meetings, that those seem to be the only 
place where there are a group of workers, and many 
were talking about me and the fights we were always 
having with the leadership. 

The vice president said that he knew that I was 
always correct in those fights. I said that it was too late 
for him to admit this now, why couldn’t he have sup- 
ported the workers then. He said he had wanted to go 
somewhere in the union, and that if he had been agree- 
ing with me it would have killed his chances. 

What I am saying is that somewhat the same thing’ 
is happening in South Africa. There is this whole con- 
cept of dividing Blacks along class lines. And it is a real 
danger to the movement. 


Black wages in manufacturing are 30 percent of the 
average white wage. The employers claim this is because 
of lack of training of the Black workers in skilled 
Occupations, Blacks in an automobile assembly plant 
npar Pretoria are supposedly paid more than their white 
counterparts in Britain, and some are being trained in 
crafts from which they were previously barred. 

BLACK CLASS DIVISIONS ' * 

What all this shows clearly to me is that the South 
African government is trying to divide the thinking of 
South African Blacks along class lines. 

This has been the case in the United States. I can 
remember when Black workers here were divided along 
class lines. Some factories would hire a few, just a few, 
on certain jobs that had previously been all white, and 
Hhest? few Blacks would soon come to think that they 
were better than all the other Blacks, and sometimes 
resented that other Blacks were coming in where they 
were and working,; ’ . 

I have been thinking about the troubles we have 
in the auto union now and what its relation might be 
to the class divisions created among workers there. I 
went over td my local union a few days ago to pay my 
yearly dues and I decided to speak to the vice president 
who is Blaek. When I went into his office he was eating 
•dunch with two other officials and it appeared that they 
had all brought their lunch from home. No one else was 
wound and I asked him, “What is this? Before you guys 
always had to go out to eat lunch.” The vice president 
said yes, but it is even worse that that. Since all these 
lay-offs and cutbacks four of the officers and three of 
the secretaries are laid off. We are just flanging on, he 
said, and added that where once UAW Local 212 had 


In South Africa you find “the Sugarlands butchery 
is prepared to pay $15.75 a week to a Black who is 
‘clean and bright.’ A suburban homeowner bids $42 a 
month for a ‘houseboy’ who ‘must be clean and not 
fat.’” ■ 

, ' < \ 
The labor bureau is the only place where Blacks 
are legally entitled to look for work, except for private 
recruiting by authorities for the mines and large sugar 
estates. The only Blacks who can find work in the 
white areas are those who have been officially certified. 
Black workers face a maze of regulations, or resettle- 
ment programs, of division of workers into a hierarchy 
of castes. An important question for the future is 
whether the South African Black workers will allow 
these divisions to be used to weaken their opposition to 
the racist South African regime. 
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Latin America 

Guerrillas and masses 

Editor*# Note: Two young Latin American activists 
— Pablo, who just returned ' from • a visit to his home 
in South America, and Ana, a Colombian: who has lived 
in New York for several years— had a discussion about 
the upheavals now taking place in Latin America. Below 
we print excerpts from their conversation. 

Pablo — When I see those macabre scenes on the 
TV screen of the war in El Salvador, I think that this 
is our people who are dying and suffering, people like 
us. It pains you that you cannot join them in their 
struggle, and it pains you even more to see that these 
are children as well as adults who are teaching us, are 
opening up i our minds' to see our own reality. If it were 
not for this war maybe we would not understand so 
well this system we live under. 

It strikes one that these- people are not crazy, that 
they would! not be dying for no reason. You have to 
think, why is this man, this child, this mother or daugh- 
ter — why are they risking their lives? When I visited my 
home in Latin America, some said they couldn’t under- 
stand why so many youths were dying in El Salvador. 
But most of the kids in the poor neighborhoods, they 
said the struggle was right, and they would repeat, “I 
hope they win, I hope they wfn!” 

Ana — f The youth are fighting because they have 
a goal, they want freedom. Nobody wants to live as a 
slave, and jthe only way you can have a new system 
is by fighting for it. Liberty or death, that is their cry. 

Nicaragua has influenced all of Latin America, has 
given it hope. Latin America is slipping through Rea- 
gan’s hands. If El Salvador wins, next will be Guatemala, 
Colombia, Peru, Panama, and on. Latin America is an 
erupting volcano. 

There are three factors influencing Latin America: 
hunger, illiteracy, and the brutality of the, governments 
in repressing the masses. 

Colombia has a very good guerrilla movement. But 
with the guerrilla, it was as it says in the pamphlet, 
Latin America’s Revolutions (News & Letters, Detroit, 
Mich.), abclut Che Guevara in Bolivia: “The Bolivian 
peasantry \yas saying: You come from over there and 
you want- to bring revolution in without developing what 
we want.” But what was missing was philosophy, some- 
thing to organize the masses in Nicaragua. 

Pablo — ’ What was missing were the masses, the 
guerrillas getting together with the workers. 

Ana — But missing too was something they could 
also offer to the masses, and the day they have that, 
the struggle will take off, like in El Salvador. I remem- 
ber when alt the poor people took to the streets, looting. 
But what was missing was this support. 

The students are very, very revolutionary in Colom- 
bia. They are driven by hunger. They cannot even study. 
I remember, one would go to school without breakfast, 
come home for lunch and there would be no food, and 
go back -ton school, but in a rage. 


Si**! 


mimmmmnrnhi 
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I Trouble for draft registration? 


by Peter Wermuth 

The Reagan Administration finally “made up its 
mind” and decided to continue Jimmy Carter’s policy 
of mandatory draft registration for all 18- and 19-year- 
old males on Jan,. 7, just 15 months after Reagan vowed 
he would “never institute a peacetime draft.” The an- 
nouncement was hardly a surprise, even coupled with 
threats to begin prosecuting resisters by March, for 
ever since taking power, he has endorsed every con- 
ceivable scheme to militarize the whole of American 
society. 

What was less expected, however, was the con- 
spicious absence of significant demonstrations by anti- 
draft groups to protest Reagan’s decision. As one 
Selective Service official said, “Except for a few dem- 
onstrations at a couple of colleges when we first 
started up registration again, we’ve bad very little 
organized trouble.” 

The limited response also contrasts with the fact 
that American youth are refusing to register in record 
numbers. Only 47.5 percent of the men who turned 18 
* last year in nine Northern California counties regis- 
tered for the draft. And by the government’s own 
admission, over 800,000 have refused to register na- 
tionwide thus far. Anti-draft activists point out real non- 
compliance figures are probably even higher. 

CHASM BETWEEN RESISTERS, ORGANIZERS 

So why have the various anti-draft coalitions yet 
to respond in an organized manner? Many would have 
us think it is due to the “apathy” and “apolitical na- 
ture” of American youth — something we heard all 
through the 1970s. But that hardly explains why more 
youth have chosen not to register for the draft today 
than even, in the Vietnam War era. Neither can “lazi- 
ness” explain anything — “they just didn’t bother to go 
^ to the Post Office to register” — for why have so many 
- chosen to be “lazy” at this particular time? 

No, to discover the reason for the difference be- 
tween the thousands who moved on their own to refuse 
to register and the groups who thus far have initiated 
little in the way of draft/ actions, we need to look 
deeper, into the chasm of thought separating many 
anti-draft organizers from the youth they pretend to 
“organize.” 

Recently I met with a leader of the Los Angeles- 
based Resist the Draft Committee at a demonstration, 
in support of the Polish workers. When I mentioned 
how glad I was to see her at this rally, she quipped, 
“Well, I’m just here to check out the opposition. You 
see, I support martial law in Poland.” How 'can anyone 
think they can inspire American youth to join in anti- 
militarist actions at home when such “organizers” sup- 
port martial law and militarism overseas? 

It isn’t only such so-called radicals whose thought 
cripples efforts to connect with existing, mass anti- 
draft sentiments. Just as stifling is the attitude of some 
leaders of the Committee Against Registration and the 
Draft (CARD) who vetoed proposals to stage an anti- 
draft demonstration at the Republican National Con- 
►. vention in 1980 on the grounds that “Reagan opposes 
-'draft registration”! 

Where many youth in and out of CARD criticized 
such opportunism and demanded the organization, make 
opposition to militarism a whole part of its platform, 
CARD leaders argued against taking political positions 
on the grounds it would alienate constituents. Such 
de-politicalization simply alienates the anti-draft or- 
ganizers from their real constituency, the thousands 

Out of Navy, into recession 

Los Angeles, Cal. — I recently got out of the Navy, 
and now I’m trying to find my way around back here at 
home, in Reaganland. I was a member of what they call 
Special Forces — I was in a group called the “Seal 
Team” which I guess they call advisors up here, but in 
reality are sent around the world to protect government 
interests. 

. The last place I was stationed was in El Salvador. 

They had us guarding American businesses and other 
sorts of institutions. I know of at least three fellow 
soldiers who were killed down there in fighting — I 
don’t know if this kind of information has made it into 
the press yet. None of us liked being down there. You 
can just see that Russia and the U.S. are trying to fight 
it out over who’s going to control the country. The 
people there have no power over what is going on. 

Now I’m back home and I’m trying to get used to 
it again. I found a job pretty fast but I’ve been laid off 
for five days for coming in late too many times. But the 
^ worst part is coming back and seeing the economy. I 
was gone four years, and when I left milk was 40«! and 
gas 50? a gallon. I can’t believe how much worse things 
have gotten. It’s not hard to see why people join up 
again for the service. But I think I’ve had enough of 
that. 

— Latino 


who refused to register precisely because they want 
nothing to do with militarism. 

MINORITY, POOR RESISTANCE 

Just consider a recent poll conducted by Sidney 
Groenman in Philadelphia of 5,000 16- to 20-year-olds 
on their views toward the draft. Fully one-quarter of 
the Black youth interviewed strongly opposed the draft 
while 15 percent of white youth felt likewise. Where 
20 percent of white youth strongly favored the draft, 
only 10 percent of Black youth did. 

And yet CARD has not reached out to the anti-war 
sentiment of Black youth and has failed to live up to 
its professed stand against the draft that already exists 
— the poverty draft which pushes poor and unemployed 
youth, especially Black and Latino, into the service 
for want of a job. 

One young man told me, “I registered last year 
because then there didn’t seem to be much choice. I 
diln-’t know about any of these groups. But now I’m 
more political. I’ve been reading Marx. I see what this 
society uses people for. If I had the chance today, 
I wouldn’t register.” There is surely a sea of opposition 
to, Reaganism, the draft, and war among American youth 
today. The point is to reach out to it in organized 
action by unfurling a banner of total opposition to 
war and militarism, in actions, in politics, in thought. 

Arrests at war research lab 

Berkeley, Cal. — Protesting the nuclear arms race, 
171 demonstrators were arrested Feb. 1 as they linked 
arms and lay down in the street in an attempt to block 
the entrances to Lawrence Livermore National Labor- 
atory. Another 300 people were on hand to support the 
early morning blockade at the home of the neutron 
bomb. - 

Organized by the Livermore Action Group, an out- 
growth of last year’s Diablo Canyon Nuclear Power 
Plant blockade, the demonstrators were calling attention 
to Livermore’s participation in arms research and the 
development of the government’s current “first strike 
strategy.” Located 30 miles east of the San Francisco 
Bay Area, Livermore is administered by the University 
of California. 

There has been a divestiture movement at the uni- 
versity for many years, with students and community 
members demanding that the university not be Involved 
in arms research and development. They argue that the 
research facility should be converted to peaceful, energy 
research. • 

Most of those arrested, including Daniel Ellsberg of 
Pentagon Papers fame, were released into public service 
programs. However several women pointed out that they 
regarded their blockade as the best kind of “public 
service.” 

— Blockade supporter 


I Youth in ttevott | 

Students in Sudan took to the streets to demonstrate 
and fought police early in January to protest sharp rises 
in prices of basic commodities such as sugar and gaso- 
line. The U.S.-supported military regime of General 
Nimeiry ordered all the colleges and high schools closed 
and said that “foreign conspiracies” rather than mass 
domestic discontent was the cause of the student pro- 
tests. 

* $ * 

Any college that recognized or funded campus 
groups which advocated sexual relations between persons 
not married to each other would have lost all state 
funding — had the Bush-Trask amendment in Florida 
not been declared unconstitutional on Feb. 4. The Flor- 
ida Supreme Court acted after student governments in 
many colleges passed resolutions supporting — and stu- 
dents formed organizations solely to endorse — what 
Bush-Trask opposed. The measure was aimed at sup- 
pressing gay and lesbian campus organizations. 

Groups opposing the construction of a third runway 
at Frankfurt International Airport held a demonstration 
of 2000 in Frankfurt on Jan. 23, protesters clashed with 
police at the site of the runway on Jan. 25, and 20 
squatters were evicted from seven wooden huts in the 
forest near the runway on Jan. 27. The protesters op- 
pose environmental damage by runway construction. 

$ '$ n $ • 

By attending the big anti-nuclear rally in Heilbronn, 
West Germany on Dec. 5, Army Specialist 4th class 
James Bergeron challenged the Army regulation for- 
bidding demonstrating in uniform. Consequently he is 
facing a court-marshal and may receive six months in 
jail. Send . letters of support to Pfc. James Bergeron 
c/o Resist, 38 Union Sq., Somerville, MA 02143. 
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Spread of Hollanditis 
disease against mXtarism 

Baltimore, Md. — When I returned last fall to 
my native country, Holland, after almost a 
year’s absence, the new anti-war activities were 
reaching their high point in the November 21 
peace march of 25(1,000 people. While both 
superpowers are certainly blamed for the arms race, 
what upsets the Dutch people the most is Reagan’s 
warmonger mentality, which endangers the fragile peace 
between the superpowers. 

Middle class people like my parents, up to now 
hardly political activists, have joined with yonng people 
to demonstrate against the U.S.’s decision to deploy the 
Pershing II and the Cruise missiles in Western Europe. 

People are basically more scared of Reagan than 
of Russia, especially his doctrine of “limited nuclear 
war.”. This introduces the possible use of “limited” 
Hiroshima-size bombs in Europe by the U.S. as part of 
“low-level” confrontation with Russia. It is U.S. troops 
stationed in West Europe who’d decide when and where 
to use these “tactical nuclear weapons.” They would 
destroy Europe, but not Russia or the U.S. 

This mass anti-war movement, organized to a great 
extent by the Dutch Interchurch Council, a youth or- 
ganization, has grown into a huge political force. It has 
already pressured the government into delaying Reagan’s 
new missiles coming into Holland, and wants to pull 
Holland out of NATO. 

This is what General Haig calls “Hollanditis,” which 
he said is spreading all over Europe. In fact, it is Die 
biggest mass outpouring on a political issue since the 
1960s or even earlier. Where earlier, NATO and Hite 
U.S. “umbrella” enjoyed some popular support in West- 
ern Europe, today people are increasingly frightened 
and outraged by U.S. arrogance and aggressive mil- 
itarism, coupled with its support for reactionary and 
murderous regimes in South Africa and Latin America. 

Reagan symbolizes this U.S. militarist arrogance 
for millions of Europeans. T!:at is why Dutch- demon- 
strators responded to Haig by wearing T-shirts saying 
“I have Hollanditis.” It is “Hollanditis” which is healthy 
and U.S. militarism which is diseased. 

—Woman teacher 

A READER DISCUSSES 

The SWP and Iran 

During the past several months, supporters of the 
Iranian Revolution have been shocked and appalled by 
the spectacle of a socialist organization, the Socialist 
Workers Party (SWP), the leading Trotskyist tendency 
in the U.S., supporting the repression of socialists and 
workers in Iran by the Khomeini regime. 

The SWP’s line on Iran began to unfold in the 
pages of its newspaper, the Militant, after the party’s 
convention last August. It is significant to note that 
discussion of events in Iran was omitted from the Con- 
vention agenda. Was this an oversight, or deliberate 
suppression of potential dissent on the part of the SWP 
leadership? 

Since the SWP has very little basis on which to say 
anything positive, about the present government in Iran, 
it has been forced to shift attention away from the re- 
pressive Khomeini regime by denouncing all opponents 
of the right-wing dictatorship as “monarchists,” “right- 
ists,” and last, but not least, “fake leftists” . . . The 
real fake leftists are those who continue to support the 
mass murderers who are maintaining a state of terror 
in Iran. 

The SWP claims that Khomeini is “progressive” 
because he is anti-U.S. Hitler and Mussolini were also 
anti-U.S. So according to the SWP’s brand of logic, 
Nazi Germany and fascist Italy could also have been 
progressive. Actually, Khomeini’s rule isn’t that differ- 
ent from Hitler’s and Mussolini’s. All three suppressed 
the Left, and used armed bands of thugs to terrorize 
the population. Khomeini’s “revolutionary Guards” bear 
a striking resemblance to the Nazi storm troopers and 
fascist Blackshirts. 

In order for the Iranian Revolution to advance it 
will be necessary for the workers, peasants, students and 
unemployed of Iran to overthrow the capitalist dictator- 
ship that now rules, and- form a workers and peasants 
government that is .committed to improving the material 
conditions of the Iranian people, and defending Iran 
against the forces of counter-revolution, foreign or do- 
mestic. The SWP’s dismal record, abstaining from de- 
fending the victims of oppression in Iran, should make 
them well advised to remember the basic principle of 
the workers’ movement: “an injury to one is an injury to 
all.” 

— Union coal miner and ex-SWP member 
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Reagans proposed budget pumps up war mathine 


by Peter Mallory and Kevin A. Barry 

Reagan’s stratospheric $757.6 billion proposed 
budget, which includes an estimated deficit of $91.5 
billion, is meeting stiff opposition from all sides in- 
cluding even some conservatives. The drastic cuts in 
welfare programs, food stamps, health care, education, 
transportation, housing and veterans’ benefits are bal- 
anced against a budget of $216 billion for the military, 
with nothing short of $1.7 trillion planned over the next 
three years! 

The contribution of individual taxpayers to fed- 
eral expenditures amounts to 69 percent in contrast 
to a mere 9 percent from corporation income taxes. 
The benefits to individuals in return is only 43 percent, 
while Reagan’s preoccupation with war consumes 29 
percent of all federal funds with banks getting 13 per- 
cent as interest on the national debt which has grown 
to over one trillion dollars. 

The obsession of Reagan-Weinberger-Haig with 
their imperialistic military buildup disguises the full 
objective situation. Such a buildup — as if this country 


wasn’t already the biggest nuclear power in the world 
— is a way of robbing the poor with all the reactionary 
moves at home against the American masses. At the same 
time, Reagan Administration support for every re- 
pressive political regime, so long as it is against Russia, 
so exacerbates every international incident that the 
U.S. can find little support even among other capital- 
istic allies. 

Perhaps the most diabbolical proposal in the Rea- 
gan military budget is the authorization and funding 
of plants that will manufacture nerve gas weapons. 
These devices have been outlawed since World War I, 
when thousands of people died from mustard gas. It 
is unthinkable that any civilized society would plan to 
deploy weapons that indiscriminately destroy men, 
women and children and livestock. But that is the 
mentality of the U.S. military and the Reagan Ad- 
ministration. 

The military budget also includes funding for 
cruise missiles, the B-l bomber, MX missiles, addi- 
tional Trident subs at a billion per copy and battle- 
ships whose chief function in Vietnam was to blow 


16-inch holes in the jungle floor. 

The military plan is to have a Navy in every 
ocean of the world, nuclear weapons on every conti- 
nent, an airborne strike force to reach every corner 
of tiie globe. The manpower for this force will be 
drawn mainly from the unemployed population of the 
United States, white as well as Black, youth who are 
joining the army because they have no other way to 
make a living. Another way the Reagan government is ■v 
trying to move against the youth is by threatening to 
arrest all who are not registering for tire draft 

The most disgusting element in Reagan’s budget 
is his new federalism, which boils down to a return 
to the dark ages of American politics, returning re- 
sponsibility for the welfare of the American people to 
the states. He seems to forget that, the reason the 
federal government has the responsibility now is that 
the states refused to fund these programs in the past. 

Everywhere he speaks for budget support he is 
met with masses of protesting people, even in sub-zero 
.weather. He better keep running, for his sins are 
catching up with him, and the rocks are flying. 



More than 1,000 demonstrators. Black and white, marched through Johannesburg in a funeral procession for Dr. Neil 
Aggett, a 28-year-old white union organizer of the African Food and Canning Workers Union. Before his death, he 
was held under the Terrorism Act for more than two months. He was the first white person to die under such 
detention. The last person to die was Steven Biko, founder of the Black Consciousness Movement. Although it is 
claimed Dr. Aggett committed suicide, the protesters regarded his death under detention to be indistinguishable 
from the murders that are committed by the apartheid government. More than 50,000 workers in 83 factories, in- 
cluding plants in the industrial cities of East London and Port Elizabeth, that were organized by the Federal 
South African Trade Union, took part in a 30-minute work-stoppage to protest the death. What the South African 
government fears most is the movement toward social revolution, and the Black trade union movement is a 
dimension of that movement 


Romania 

When General Haig visited here in February, 
ostensibly to discuss world peace with President Ceau- 
sescu, it was hard to say which of those two butchers 
was the greater hypocrite. This totalitarian East Euro- 
pean regime is run so narrowly from the top that many 
of the key Communist Party (CP) leaders are relatives 
of Ceausescu. 

Information on protests leaks out so slowly that 
news on the 1977 strikes in the mines of the Jiu valley 
took many months to get out of the country. The regime 
has jailed thousands of striking workers and political 
opponents, and even tries, Qaddafi-style, to assassinate 
its exile opponents. 

Industry is collapsing in the wake of the drying up 
of the country’s oil fields, while agriculture stagnates 
due to Stalinist-forced collectivization. Add to that the 
world economic crisis gripping state as well as private 
capitalism, and the result is a food shortage for the 
masses approaching that of Poland. There has been 
nothing like it here since the devastation of World 
War II. For years the regime has held on by appealing 
to Romanian nationalism and by distancing itself a bit 
from Russia on foreign policy. 

But in fact, Ceausescu may be facing the biggest 
mass protests at home on issues of life and labor in 
Romania since 1977. In October, a massive strike broke 
out in the Jiu coal" region, and when the militia was 
sent in, some were killed by the workers. A bookstore 
featuring Ceausescu’s works was destroyed by a bomb. 
When Ceausescu personally visited one mining town to 
“explain” his economic policies to the working class, 
he was greeted with a hail of stones, and had to jump 
back into his helicopter and fly away. The strikers held 
the former Minister of Labor, E. Bobu, prisoner for a 
period of time. 

In another town, a local CP official narrowly 
escaped hanging by local citizens. Earlier in 1981, leaf- 
lets appeared calling for free trade unions and fac- 
tory occupations. The prospect of a Solidamosc in Ro- 
mania may cause Ceausescu either to scurry back to 
Breszhnev or to fall from power, even if the situation 
does not move to the type of mass labor revolts as 
in Poland. 


Argentina 

The bloodthirsty military regime in Argentina, 
which Reagan’s Administration has dubbed “only” ait 
thoritarian, may be on its last legs after almost six 
years of terror from above. Even sectors of the mili- 
tary itself and the conservative Catholic Church have 
started demanding change. The latest military ruler. 
General Galtieri, the fifth in a year, has a reputation 
for being even more reactionary than the previous 
ones. 

This has not stopped the growing labor unrest in 
a land whose labor movement has more experience 
than most in functioning clandestinely. Late in January, 
for example, 3,000 workers occupied two Volkswagen 


plants outside the capital until the company agreed to p. 
rehire 630 workers it had put on lay-off. 

Earlier, almost 20,000 workers and other opposition- 
ists marched Nov. 7 to demand “Peace, Bread, and 
Work” in a demonstration organized by the Peronist 
labor bureaucracy. This was the largest protest since 
the military came to power in 1976. The Peronist labor 
bureaucracy is starting to raise its head after years of . 
virtual silence. .They are worried that spontaneous wild- ' 

cat strikes and human rights protesters such as the 1 
“Mothers of the Plaza de Mayo” — rather than Peronism, 
or the Church — will set the tone for the growing op- 
position movement. i 

The Peronist labor bureaucracy makes no secret 
of the fact that it would agree to “forget about” the <q« 
20,000 “disappeared” in order to regain trade union 
rights for itself. j 

Nonetheless, Peronism retains much mass appeal, 
threatening once again to divert a genuine revolution 
in Argentina. But as the military regime unravels, 
everything is up for grabs, including the possibility 
of a full, mass revolution from below. 

OH Hg workers 

The disaster which cost the lives of 84 oil rig work- 
ers off the coast of Newfoundland Feb. 15 was not the ^ 
first nor will it be the last in this, the job with the 
highest fatality rate on earth. In the Newfoundland 
disaster, the floating oil rig was being operated by 
Mobil Oil Co, in the stormy North Atlantic, Several 
days before the rig broke up and sank, killing all 
aboard, warning had been given that the rig was dam- 
aged and listing, but no effort was made to evacuate 
those aboard. The rig had but three lifeboats for 84 
men. The lifeboats were supposed to be unsinkable, but 
they were destroyed. 

In the past five years no less than 512 men have 
lost their lives aboard off-shore oil rigs world-wide. 4k 
Another huge rig was lost in the English channel in 
1980; killing 124 workers. Helicopters, which bring the 
men : to the rig, sometimes crash, and on-board acci- 
dents account for more fatalities. This is the price 
that the workers must pay to contribute to the profits 
of tj|ie oil industry. 


Who We Are and 

News and Letters Committees, an organization 
of Marxist-Humanists, stand for the abolition of 
capitalism, whether in its private property form as 
in the U.S., or its state' property form as in Russia 
or China. News & Letters was created so that the 
■voices of revolt from below could be heard not 
separated from the articulation of a philosophy of 
liberation. A Black production worker, Charles 
Denby, author of Indignant Heart: A Black Work- 
er’s Journal, is the editor of the paper. Raya 
Dunayevskaya, National Chairwoman of the Com- 
mittees, is the author of Marxism and Freedom 
and Philosophy and Revolution, which spell out the 
philosophic ground of Marx’s Humanism interna- 
tionally as American Civilization op Trial con- 
cretizes it on the American scene and shows the 
two-way road between the U.S. and Africa. 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year 
of the Detroit wildcats against Automation and 
the Montgomery Bus Boycott against segregation — 
activities which ^signalled a new movement from 
practice which was itself a form of theory. Vol. 1, 
No. 1, came off the press on the second anniver- 
sary of the June 17, 1953 East German revolt 
against Russian state-capitalism masquerading as 


What We Stand For 

Communism, in order to express our solidarity 
with freedom fighters abroad as well as at home. 
Because 1953 was also the year when we worked 
out the revolutionary dialectics of Marxism in its 
original form of “a new Humanism,” as well as 
individuality “purified of all that interferes with 
its universalism, i.e., with freedom itself,” we 
organized ourselves in Committees rather than 
any elitist party “to lead.” 

In opposing the capitalistic, racist, sexist, ex- 
ploitative .society, we participate in all class and 
freedom struggles, nationally and internationally. 
As our Constitution states: “It is our aim ... to 
promote the firmest unity among workers. Blacks 
and other minorities, women, youth and those in- 
tellectuals who have broken with the ruling bu- 
reaucracy of both capital and labor.” We do not 
separate the mass activities from the activity of 
thinking. Anyone who is a participant in these 
freedom struggles for totally new relations and a 
fundamentally new way of life, and who believes 
in these principles, is invited to join us. Send for 
a copy of the Constitution, of News and Letters 
Committees. 
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Reagan, union 
leaders vs. 
working people 



by Charles Denby, Editor 

Author of Indignant Heart: A Black Worker's Journal 
Many workers are wondering what has happened to 
the trade union that we were so proud to be a member 
of years ago. Then, the union seemed to have the work- 
ers’ interest, especially at the point of production, as 
their number one issue. How could they possibly dis- 
regard these issues and what we have gained and come 
(Continued on Page 8) 


In the U.S. and globally 

Deep recession, military build-up and 
the pulling apart of political alliances 

by Raya Dunayevskaya, National Chairwoman, New York Times has come up with the expres- 

News and Letters Committees sion, “The Great Repression.” It also names 

The depth of the economic crisis has sent “who” is responsible: “The Government caused 

capitalist ideologues to search for a new expres- it.” This is an apt description of the crisis both 
sion rather than to face the truth that the U.S. economically and politically, at a time when the 
is on the brink of a Depression. The front page genocidal war in El Salvador is being propped up by the 

of the Business Section of the March 14, 1982 Reagan Administration. While the New York Times 


Begins terrorism intensifies 

Eight Palestinian youths have been killed by Israeli soldiers, 
21 others including children were wounded, and another youth was 
beaten to death by the terrorist religious fanatics of the Shiloh 
settlement on the West Bank. All this was instigated by the rule 
of the reactionary Begin government. 

Israel violated its own democratic rules when they ousted 
the duly-elected Palestinian Mayors and Councils of two towns 
and tried to install puppet regimes in their place. The Arabs re- 
sponded with a general strike. Resistance is still continuing. 

Israeli soldiers rousted shopkeepers and civil servants from 
their homes at gunpoint, forcing them back to work, which they 
still refuse to do. 

The Palestinians complain that the fanatic settlers at Shiloh 
terrorise the Arab communities at night, raiding through the 
towns firing weapons, capturing youth, beating them up and then 
turning them over to the army. “Incidents” such as these reminded 
all who had lived through the Nazi Holocaust how Nazism got 
started. No wonder the Palestinians were shouting “fascists” at the 
Israelis. All this was shown on Israeli TV. 

It is widely believed that all this is part of the attempt to 
annex the West Bank, in dear violation of all existing agreement^. 
Palestinian resistance will continue. It is high time the Israeli 
people organized a mass movement in the support of Palestinian 
self-determination on the West Bank. 



Palestinian prisoners in Israeli jail. 


hardly meant to point to the capitalist system itself as 
the culprit, it is impossible to avoid confrontation with 
the irreversible decline of capitalism. 

The parallelism between the ever-deepening chronic 
unemployment, the industrial stagnation, and the politi- 
cal repression — in Latin America, in the Middle East, 
and indeed globally — characterizes both the U.S. and 
that other nuclear Titan, Russia, who are fighting for 
single world domination to the brink of a nuclear holo- 
caust. The determinant that has so far halted their drive 
to a war that would put a question mark over the very 
survival of humanity is the global mass discontent — 
which is seen not only in the Polish rebellion behind the 
Iron Curtain, and the open revolt of the masses in Latin 
America, but also in the undercurrent of revolt in the 
U.S. 

THE MILITARY BUILDUP 

The frantic militarization — not just for this year 
and next, but over a whole five-year period — adds up 
to the hallucinatory sum of $1.6 trillion. It speaks loudly 
and dearly about the co-existence of two total opposites: 
limitless, unconscionable expenditures for the military, 
on the one hand: and outright poverty for the millions, 
on the other. When this “Five-Year Plan” ends, the 
amount will be $373 billion for the year 1986, that is to 
say, 36 percent of the country’s total budget that year! 

U.S. scientists have pointed to a corollary to this 
fantastic expenditure: the military has drained no less 
than 25 percent of all scientists worldwide and 66 per- 
cent of overall scientific research. They have also shown 
that for every billion dollars spent for the military 36,- 


UAW strike at U.S. Auto Radiator 

Workers battle scabs, low wages, lead poisoning 

Highland Park, Mich. — We have been out on strike for $5 an hour, which isn’t much. In fact we asked for 

at U.S. Auto Radiator since Feb. 16. At first they didn't $5 an hour three years ago, but they broke the strike. 


000 fewer jobs are generated than would be generated if 
that billion were expended in the civilian sector. 

A study of “The Global Politics of Arms Sales” 1 
shows that a new level of lethal technology has been in- 
troduced into Latin America, and has fueled an arms 
race also in Asia, all with the encouragement of the 
Reagan Administration. That study reveals that four of 
the most industrialized countries — U S., Russia, France, 


have scabs, but then they brought them in in the middle 
of March. The violence started the next Monday when 
the police came. Everyone decided to do mass picketing 
because of the scabs getting in. 

The police helped the scabs by grabbing them by 
the arm and taking them in. We tried to talk to the scabs 
and tell them about the working conditions — how bad 
it is in the plant. But the police were pulling us away 
just when we were trying to reason with the scabs. 

This plant has workers from many different coun- 
tries — Arab workers, Yugoslav, Indian — plus a small 
percentage of Americans, both Black and white. The 
police threatened all the people from different coun- 
tries, saying they were going to deport them. Someone 
said that a man from Immigration was there. 

The police began arresting strikers, and one woman 
was arrested when she stood in front of a car while 
everyone started yelling, “No Scabs! No Scabs!” The 
police told her to move or they would arrest her. She 
said to go ahead. Two workers were beaten up by the 
police. One was sprayed with mace, and another was 
held down and hit on the head with a flashligh t All the 
fighting was mainly because of the police. 

The UAW brought some picketers to help us, and 
after the violence and mass picketing, no scabs showed. 

Why are we out on strike? The wages are really bad. 
We are making about $4.20 an hour. People are asking 


What really bothers me are the conditions in the 
plant. There is the smoke and the acid. You brush the 
acid on ihe radiators and it really smells bad. Just being 
near the acid makes your eyes water. The company 
claims that they are going to work on it and put some- 
thing in the roof to get rid of the smoke. 

Or take the break. It is ten minutes, but after eight 
minutes the buzzer goes off and you must get up and go 
to your work area. If you take your full ten minutes and 
don’t go to the work area you will be docked. They want 
you right there, and when you complain about it, they 
say, well you don’t have to work until after ten minutes. 
But you can’t eat at your work station because of the 
danger from the lead. 

They have to take blood samples from you every 
six months because of the lead. Once that lead poisoning 
gets to you, and you become pregnant, it is really diffi- 
cult. Because if that lead poisoning gets to that baby 
and it has defects, it will suffer for the rest of its life. 
The women continue working when they get pregnant 
because there is no maternity leave. 

The majority of workers in the shop are women. 
They have the hardest time getting jobs outside and 
will stick with this one even with these conditions. 

They don’t give you a physical when you are hired, 
so they don’t know what kind of troubles you have. If 
(Continued on Page 2) 


Great Britain — have exported 87.5 percent of the 
weapons sent to developing nations in the 1970s. The 
U.S. has exported the most, 45 percent; Russia the next 
highest, 27.5 percent. Indeed, so quickly did the Reagan 
Administration lift all bans on U.S. arms sales and engi- 
neer sales of what are known as “sophisticated weapons” 
to the Middle East, Asia and Latin America, that there 
seems to be no limit to the ambitions of that true 
"merchant of death,” Casper Weinberger. 

No wonder that the Middle East (including Saudi 
Arabia, allegedly the best friend of the U.S.j, instead of 
welcoming the establishment of the Rapid Deployment 
(C ontinued on Page 7) 

1) This study by Andrew J. Pierre wos published by Princeton 
University Press ond releosed by the Council of Foreign Relations, "a 
non-partisan research organization." 
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Make new beginnings out of plant shutdowns 


by Felix Martin, West Coast Editor 

March 19’ is the last day many of us will ever work 
at GM South Gate. While we’re being thrown onto the 
unemployment line — 1,500 of us — the politicians give 
speeches, the union leaders call meetings, and the 
company makes promises. But what are we workers 
going to do? 

Nobody has faced, up to the truth that we are going 
to be out of jobs for good, because we’ve lost control 
of production. The company is making noise about 
transferring 30G workers over to the Van Nuys plant 
(the only functioning auto plant west of Kansas), as 
if that’s going to soften the blow. 

• But how are they going to make room over there 
for 300 more workers — by coming down so hard on 
the workers there, that anyone who comes in a minute 
late or talks back to a foreman will be fired. That 
means Van Nuys will become a real hell-hole. 

And why should they give us a few jobs at the 
expense of the Van Nuys workers? The company just 
wants to pit worker against worker. 

The union, is also making promises. They intend 
to send a delegation to Detroit to talk to GM about 
keeping the plant open. What’s that going to do? GM 
made up its mind a. long time ago to close South Gate, 
and they’re even talking of closing Van Nuys in' the 
Fall. All the union’s promises add up to is an excuse 
for some bureaucrats to take a yacation at our expense. 

It’s about time everyone realized that neither the 
company nor the union is doing a thing to get our jobs 
back. We’re being thrown onto, unemployment not 
because of car sales or because we didn’t write enough 
letters to our congressmen, but because we’ve lost 
control of production. As soon as we agreed to para- 
graph 8 in the contract way back in 1948 — which gives 
management complete authority to determine all ques- 
tions of production including “location of plants”— it 
was only a matter of time before we’d be on the street. 

This time it’s not going to be like the. earlier 
lay-offs— we’re going to get less compensation and 
there won’t be a job waiting at the end. Two years ago 
we got TRA that added up to almost $250 a week, but 

Grocers try to steal wages 

Detroit, Mich. — The latest companies trying to 
cash in on the cdhcessions fever are the Detroit area 
grocery chains. They are asking employees to take a 
Two to three year wage freeze and a freeze on the annual 
COLA raise. Despite the fact that Kroger, Spartan and 
Bormans (Farmer Jack) have all had profitable years 
they have the gall to make these requests. 

Gene Morrison, president and chief executive of- 
ficer of Spartan Foods (who service most independent 
grocery stores in the Detroit metropolitan area) said a 
few months ago, “We have had an excellent year in . 
fiscal 1981.” 

Worse yet is the “resistance” put up by local .337 
of the Teamsters, which has been virtually nothing. 

What will the employees receive for these conces- 
sions? Nothing in regard to job security, better work 
rules or conditions, or equality of sacrifice from man- 
agement too.. Already workers at Spartan and Bormans 
have vetoed round one of management’s concession 
package. Shortly a “modified” proposal will be, bffered. 
Hopefully^the union brothers and sisters will realize this 
outrageous scam for what it is and vote it down. 

■ — Warehouse worker 


Unemployed workers speak 

Detroit, Mich.— I worked at a small jewelry com- 
pany, but business Was slow because the economy is bad. 
Many of us were laid off. All women work there (about 
70 or 80 people), as shipping clerks, or in production or 
individual piece work. The company is owned by a 
husband and wife . team. There is no union. 

We tried to get a union in, in the past. When we 
began to have discussions on this, the discussions leaked 
out and many of us were interrogated and threatened 
with losing our jobs. 

Although this is a small company, I think Reagan 
has a lot to do with our problems. He is spending a 
lot of money on defense and overlooking poor people. 
They are being annihilated. 

— Woman worker 


Romeo, Mich. — At the Ford Romeo Tractor factory, 
half the workforce was laid off, but they are still 
running 106-126 jobs a day. There will be no new hires 
there. When they call back, a person will need to have 
6-7 years seniority. Every worker that’s left in the 
plant will now have more than one job to do. 

Whatever will happen with the labor bureaucracy 
and its concessions, it will not help the economy. With 
such high interest rates on cars, who can afford to buy 
one? Poor people cannot buy cars today — they have 
no jobs. — I.aid-off Ford Romeo worker 


this time TRA will be only $130 a week. And with 
Reagan around, the economy will be even worse- fn a 
few years, and we’ll never get work. 

The final fig-leaf was an announcement that Toyota 
is thinking about buying the plant. They just announced 
that 1 to prevent worker's from tearing up the plant on 
their last week of work. 

It’s time we made a new beginning out of the end 
we are facing. We have to get together to figure out 
what to do about the crisis of production in this society, 
beginning with our own plant.- That’s the only way 
we’ll be able to turn this crisis around. 

Auto workers in Iran strike 
against muHalts an^l guns 

Tehran, Iran — In December, 1981 more than 8,000 
auto workers at the - Iran National plant went on strike 
to oppose the government’s attempt to cut their benefits. 

•^Khomeini’s regime says it wants to “do away with 
favoritism,” because it is “un-lslamic.” The workers 
response was firm and quick:- a shutdown of the line 
and blocking the gates to the plant. 

The Minister of Labor and a few local clergy who 
had gone to the plant at first attempted to persuade 
the workers by citing the conditions of war, then they 
threatened the workers with a few lackeys carrying 
G3 automatic rifles. They threatened to close down the 
factory since “it has not been making any profits for 
the government.” But the workers refused to budge 
even under the pressure of the armed guards. The 
guards opened fire on the workers, wounding many 
and arresting some for being “U.S. spies.” 

The attack did not come as a surprise to workers, 
since this is what the government has been doing in 
many other factories. Workers who three years ago 
threw out the Shah and many other capitalists are 
fighting the enemy at home — Khomeini’s theocratic- 
capitalism. 

The Islamic government closed all the universities 
which were the centers of dissent; that was called the 
“Cultural Revolution.” Now it is pressuring workers, 
calling it “the Economic Revolution”; the workers call 
it “work more, get less.”. 

The President goes on TV and tells workers: “It is 
blasphemy against God if production doesn’t increase.” 
The workers’ response: 8,000 on strike at Iran National, 
as well as strikes at three shoe factories and in the 
industrial city of Alborz. One worker at Iran National 
had this to say about their demands: “We want to be 
treated as human beings.” 

T ransrt contract unhealthy 

New Vork, N.Y. — Our new transit contract is defin- 
itely a sellout. They give you that garbage that you’re 
lucky to have a job! These give-backs don’t work. They 
had them in England with the Labour Party, before 
Thatcher, but the businesses just put the give-backs 
in their pockets. They didn’t create new jobs. 

In transit, and for all city workers, health insurance 
coverage is the same as in 1973, except for Blue Cross, 
which they have to raise. The rest was never updated 
to match inflation. So you get $7.50 from your health 
insurance for a doctor’s appointment and then the bill 
is $20. Or $8 for an X-ray when the bill is $30. They 
allow $35 for anaesthetics when it really costs $200, 
Since 1973 they’ve been giving us so-called raises, 
which are then eaten up by medical bills. And yet the 
union never even brings this up. 

The TWU leaders are a bunch of fat cats. They don’t 
fight for the workers or even back up their own shop 
stewards. They are corrupt. But when you take them 
to court, the courts never do anything. Not when they 
have a labor leader who’s selling out for them. 

— Transit worker, 207th St. 
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by John Marcotte 


“Seniority doesn’t mean a thing anymore. If you 
have two days or 25 years it’s the same. When they 
shut down, they shut down.” So said a textile worker 
with 25 years in a shop that just closed up for good. \' 

My plant is on a four day work week n<$v. After the 
last lay-offs the company threatened to lay off 140 more 
or put everyone on a four day week, so we had to accept 
the reduced week for now. There is no telling when 
things will pick up. 

Now management is shipping us around like cattle 
from department to department, trying to get the five 
days of work out in four. Workers have been saying if 
the company can get away with it maybe they’ll never 
call back our buddies from lay-off, so we’ve been trying 
to work slow. , • 

It’s really crazy. The other plant is working two 
hours overtime everyday on the four day week. The 
union says it can’t do anything about that. Of course 
that’s the kind of “freedom” the company wants, when 
they don’t have to promise any work but can schedule 
overtime whenever they want it. 

Some say they don’t believe business is as slow as 
the company makes out. They think the company is get- 
ting its revenge for the work stoppages last year. What-, 
ever the truth is, a lot of workers say the worst thing 
is^simply not knowing. We are not told anything by 
either the company or the union. 

You come to work not knowing if there’s going to 
be a lay-off notice on the time clock at 4:00, or some 
new plan of the company like the four day week. It 
gets you disgusted and depressed coming to work like 
that. That tension and uncertainty week after week 
can be worse than the lay-off itself. AH you get are 
dozens of rumors. 

When you stand back and look at a system where a 
worker who’s put in 30 years doing all -the work, who 
knows every facet of the job inside-out, still doesn’t 
even know where he will be tomorrow or what decisions 
have been made affecting his livelihood and whole life, 
you don’t know if you want to laugh at the whole 
stupidity of it or get mad. That a system that’s sub- 
human can have existed this long is a wonder. 

Stupidity, inefficiency and powerlessness are not 
only the mark of the Polish system, though a lot of 
attention has been shed on it recently because of Soli- 
darity bringing it to light for all to see. But these are 
the hallmarks of any society based on the factory sys- 
tem. I believe that future generations will look back on 
the factory system as we look back on chattel slavery, 
with wonder and disgust that any such system could have 
existed that long. 

Robots ore the new foremen 

Chicago, III. — A lot of people are concerned about 
the economy and the talk that Schwinn is going to leave 
Chicago and move south. But I don’t see it that way with 
all the money they are putting in. The supervisors are 
pretty well brainwashed into talking up these robots: 
telling us they don’t get sick, they don't take vacations. 
But they don’t need supervisors either. They are think- 
ing themselves right out of a job. “ / 

I heard they fired 17 supervisors and were looking 
to fire even more. It was the supervisors who were in 
any way friendly with the union or let you alone if you 
did your work. One of them had over 25 years with the 
company. In the shipping department they kept a super- 
visor with 17 years because he’s Gerald Chambers’ 
buddy. 

The company reset the production in violation -of 
the. contract. The way they did it, they didn’t even allow 
for two 15-minute breaks and just added in about 100 
bikes which is a half-hour of production. The union sent 
someone from the International to do our o\vn time 
study. He had to give them two days notice. But when 
he came everything was perfect. On a normal day they 
might run 7 or 8 models together, and you have to keep 
setting the machine according to the different sizes. But 
when he came in they ran them one size at a time in 
perfect order. 

— Schwinn worker, Plant One 
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' continuous straggle challenges Khomeini regime 


by Cyrus Noveen 

Today the Kurdish movement, despite the blockade 
of Kurdish areas by the Islamic Republican Party (IRP) 
government of Iran, is by no means crushed. Nor has 
any blockade yet been able to sever the close bonds of 
the Kurds with other revolutionary forces of Iran. We 
have much to gain from a study of those ceaseless 
struggles as we too challenge the Khomeini regime in its 
barbaric attempts to transform the great Iranian revolu- 
tion. into its present counter-revolutionary stage. 

I. FROM THE BEGINNING 

The year 1978 witnessed historic sustained mass 
mobilizations that led to the overthrow of the Shah and 
the stranglehold of U.S. imperialism on Iran. From that 
beginning, Kurdish revolutionaries were not only active 
in Kurdistan, but were among the most militant revolu- 
tionaries in other parts of the country. The Kurdish 
areas were bursting with revolutionary activity during 
that decisive' year. Numerous sit-ins burst forth in the 
Kurdish cities in support of political prisoners who were 
on hunger strike. In Marivan a sit-in and hunger strike 
were staged to demand the release of four peasants who 
were imprisoned for refusing to move off their land as 
the landlord had demanded. The struggle to be recog- 
nized as a people continues to this day. 

The determined struggles of the brave and courage- 
ous Kurds for national self-determination has been 
nearly ceaseless ever since their emergence as a revolu- 
tionary force in the wake of the successful Russian 
Revolution of 1917. 1 

The Iranian Revolution has been the latest test both 
of the Kurdish rebels and of the Iranian Left’s commit- 
ment to self-determination. It is not accidental that the 
counter-revolution in Iran took some of its first decisive 
steps to gain full power by placing Kurdish revolution- 
aries in front of firing squads shortly after the Shah was 
overthrown when they refused to bow to Khomeini’s 
oppressive rule. Khalkhali became the hanging judge 
when he ordered the executions of Kurdish revolu- 
tionaries. 

Arid while some revolutionaries did solidarize with 
the Kurds, including joining them in their territory as 
fighters against the pasdaran (Khomeini’s religious 
fighters — in actuality, thugs), nonetheless, much of 
the Left did not see that attack against the Kurds as a 
measure of the developing counter-revolution and thus 
failed decisively to raise an- alternative banner of free- 
dom. They failed to see self-determination of nations as 
one of the crucial pathways for the whole Iranian 
Revolution. 

Today, some of the Left, though certainly opposing 
Khomeini’s murderous counter-revolution, have again 
failed to begin working out the relation of self-determin- 
ation of nations and full social revolution. They have, 
instead, begun criticizing the “backwardness" of the 
masses, including that of the Kurdish struggle, as being 
a cause for the failure of the revolution. 

II. THE KURDISH STRUGGLE UNDER 
THE IRANIAN REVOLUTION 

After the overthrow of the Shah, the people of 
Kurdistan refused to allow the new rulers to dictate to 
them how they run their lives. Less than two months 
after the overthrow of the Shah, and ten days after the 
historic March 8, 1979 women’s demonstrations in Tehe- 
ran against Khomeini’s order to wear the veil, the 
pishmarga (Kurdish fighters, “those who give up their 
lives ahead of everyone”) in the Kurdish city of Sanandaj 
took over the local gendarmerie and set up barricades to 
defend the city against the army. The city radio station 
was taken over and people were called on to rise up 
against the central authorities. Those authorities attacked 
the city with heavy artillery, and only after hundreds 
were killed did they take control. 

In late March the peasants in Turkeman Sahra, who 
had taken over the land, were massacred by. the pas- 
daran. Close to 100,000 participated in a demonstration 
to mourn their deaths. 

In the spring of 1979, the Kurdish regions witnessed 
an explosion of’ committees formed by workers, peasants, 
women and youth. The women’s committees became the 
most active in the struggle against Khomeini's “holy 
war.” 

The demonstrations were endless. First, they de- 
manded the release of peasants from prison. Then they 
supported the newly-formed labor union. Next they op- 
posed local landlords who were training the pasdaran. 
Committees were set up to assist the peasants on water 
projects, distribution of food to the poor, medical aid 
to the villages. 

In Sanandaj, when the pasdaran attempted to or- 
ganize a “communist killing day,” the pishmarga took 
over their headquarters and threw them out of the city. 
When, on July 10, the pasdaran started to shoot at the 


1. There ore only a few works available in English on Kurdish 
history. The most recent is People Without A Country: Kurds ond 
Kurdistan edited by Gerard Challiand. See also Hanna Batata's The 

Old Social Classes and the Revolutionary Movements of Iraq., 


participants in a demonstration, almost the entire city 
responded by burning down theii\ headquarters. When 
the government attempted to flood the Kurdish cities 
with pasdaran from non-Kurdish areas, 50,000 Kurds 
from all over Kurdistan began a march to Marivan in 
protest. Despite the anti-communist agitation of local 
landlords, thousands of peasant men, women and chil- 
dren greeted the marchers by bringing them food and 
chanting: “Long live our brotherhood. Long live our 
struggle in unity.” 

On July 20, 1979 the Khomeini government launched 
a full scale military attack against the populations, of 
Paveh and Sanandaj. The pishmarga fled to the moun- 
tains. Just as the women in Teheran had been the first 
to take to the streets against the Khomeini oppression, 
so the Kurdish women were tlje ones who took up the 
struggle and organized the mass mobilization against the 
army. ’ 

As one Kurdish woman put it: “It began with one 


revolt. Even today Martial law is maintained in four of 
the six Kurdish provinces of Turkey. 

• At the end of World War II — when the Russian 
army still occupied northern Iran, while the Western- 
installed Shah held power in Teheran — the Kurdish 
Republic of Mahabad and the Azerbaijan Republic were 
declared, independent of Iran. But Stalin’s Russia was 
interested in obtaining oil concessions, not in solidariz- 
ing with the struggles of the Kurds and Azerbaijan 
Turks; nor did the U.S. have any intention of relinquish- 
ing anything. Moreover, the demands raised by the 
Kurdish leadership for recognition as a national entity 
were so separate from any measures for revolutionizing 
social relations that in less than a year that leadership 
agreed to return to a limited autonomy within Iran. 
Within a few months of this agreement, the Kurdish 
Republic of Mahabad was occupied by Iranian armed 
forces. 

• In the Iraqi Revolution of 1958, the Kurds were 



Kurds of the city of Saqqez march in August 1979 in support of Kurds in Marivan who had been encircled 
by “Revolutionary Guards" on orders from Teheran. Banner reads: “The destiny of the Kurdish people can only be 
fulfilled in a democratic republic of the masses.” 


woman who wore a red dress, and with a picture of her 
murdered husband went to the streets and called on the 
people to take to the streets and not to sit home and 
mourn. This led to spontaneous mass demonstrations. 
In thg following days women were the only demonstra- 
tors. They organized against Khalkhali. Their activities 
finally brought the entire town into the streets, and 
the pishmarga were able to return from the mountains.” 

During the next two months, the widespread self- 
organized local committees of women and students in 
Sanandaj began reorganizing the entire administration 
of the city, challenging many forms of oppression. They 
raised the demand for the removal of the pasdaran. 

On Oct. 20, the pasdaran once again began shooting 
people, this time with the backing of the army and with 
Phantom jets flying low over the city. The next morning 
the outraged people gathered at the city center demand- 
ing that the pishmarga take over the pasdaran head- 
quarters. The pishmarga refused. A sit-in began demand- 
ing the unconditional expulsion of the pasdaran. By the 
next day the entire city was on general strike. Workers 
from all the factories joined with the bakers union, the 
seasonal workers union, local committees, women’s com- 
fnittees and students. From all over Kurdistan, messages 
of solidarity along with food and other aid flooded the 
city. Messages of solidarity came from peasants in no 
less than 50 villages. Within days revolutionary courts 
were set up in the streets and many of the Islamic Re- 
public lackeys and local landlords were arrested. 

- It was. only after the almost total destruction of 
Sanandaj, including a large-scale massacre of the popu- 
lation, that the army was able to retake the city. 

III. SIXTY YEARS OF THE KURDISH 
MOVEMENT 

The Kurds in fact have been the testing ground 
for revolutions in the region for over 60 years. Over and 
over again they have been the most revolutionary of 
forces, but subjected to the most vicious of betrayals: 

• In 1919, the Kurdish peasants in the region today 
known as Turkey rose up against the European imperial- 
ists, who, having just ended the holocaust of World War 
I, were busy carving up the war booty. Through their 
struggle, the Kurds extended their solidarity with the 
Russian Revolution and showed their refusal to limit the 
demand for national self-determination to the bourgeois 
notion of national equality. Thus, in 1923 when Mustafa 
Kemal — who a few years earlier had crushed the 
soviets that the Kurds had been creating throughout 
Northern Kurdistan under the impact of the Russian 
Revolution — proclaimed the establishment of a “Turk- 
ish State,” the Kurds at once took up arms and a general 
revolt broke out. It took more than a decade and the 


most horrible atrocities by the regime to put down the 
a force demanding a deepening of revolution. Qassim, 
born of a Kurdish mother and an Arab father, had, upon 
coming to power, declared Iraq to be a nation based 
upon the association of Kurds and Arabs. He began 
reforms such as an eight-hour day. reduced rents, low- 
ering food prices and legalizing unions. The masses, 
especially the Kurds in Mosul and Kirkuk, moved to 
deepen the revolution. Qassim responded by calling upon 
his army and the native Communist Party to put down 
any such mass movement. Soon Qassim too was over- 
thrown by the Baath Party. 

Between 1963 and 1975 five conflicts broke out be- 
tween the Iraqi army and the Kurds, In 1975 a pact 
between Iraq and Iran ended Iran’s supplying of arms 
to the Kurds. This in turn led to the breakdown of 
much of the Kurdish movement that Mulla Mustafa 
Barezani had set up. Hundreds of thousands of Kurds 
were dragged into the Shah’s concentration camps. Many 
Kurds refused to turn in their arms and fled -back into 
Iraq. 

sk :«! -k 

Today, following Iraq’s invasion of Iran, Khomeini 
has often directed his forces against the Kurds, rather 
than against the Iraqi invasion. But as great a danger 
to the revolution is (he disorientation introduced by 
the “ideas” of the counter-revolution as if its so-called 
anti-imperialism was any sort of ground for revolution- 
aries. 

That counter-revolution hit out against the Kurds, 
against the women who demanded their liberation, and 
finally against the Left youth who began launching at- 
tacks against the Islamic Republican Party. However, 
much of the Left has argued that the revolution was 
“diverted” by the fact that women demanded their 
rights, and that the Kurds “so quickly” fought for self- 
determination. These actions, they argued, presented an 
easy target for counter-revolution to mobilize against. 
But the truth is -that a revolution is not an undifferenti- 
ated whole marching towards an abstract goal. 

Revolution is the concrete, individual passions 
and Movement of a variety of forces — workers, peas- 
ants, national: minorities, women and youth — towards 
a new society. Unity is necessary, but it can only be 
achieved if, at one and the same time, each part of the 
revolutionary movement is recognized as one of the 
pathways toward full social revolution. Only then can 
there be unity — the movement from below grounded to 
a philosophy of revolution. Such a unity of philosophy 
and revolution is Marx’s Humanism, opposed both to 
capitalism and “vulgar communism,” letting nothing 

(Continued on Page 9) 
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Salvadoran writes on revolution in his land 


Editor’s Note: Below we are printing excerpts from 
El Salvadoran exile Francisco Aquino’s essay, “El Salva- 
dor in Revolution.” The full essay is available in Latin 
America’s Revolutions a biUngual News & , Letters 
pamphlet advertised below. 

The biography of Farabundo Marti is the biography of 
the struggle of the Salvadoran people. Marti, an inde- 
fatigable combatant, fought alongside General Sandino 
in Nicaragua against the invading Yankee troops, and 
was executed in January of 1932. This shooting marked 
the beginning of a ferocious repression against the Sal- 
vadoran peasantry which cost nearly 30,000 precious 
lives. 

One of the fascinating aspects of this struggle was 
the manner in which these peasants and Indians fought. 
With sticks, machetes and defective firearms, they fought 
against an army that was beginning to organize itself 
into what constitutes today an authentic army of occupa- 
tion against its own people, one of the most genocidal 
in Latin America. 

iUh MAXIMILIANO Hernandez Martinez, the military of- 

ficer who headed these operations, became dictator for 
12 years until he was thrown out of power in April of 
1944, when courageous patriots rose up in arms against 
. him and the people carried out a general strike. 

. ■ * ❖ <: 

It was in the decade of the 1970s that, in a most 
brilliant manner, the Salvadoran people began their or- 
ganized struggle against the oppressors. One of the most 
outstanding revolutionary youth was the Secretary Gen- 
eral of the Popular Revolutionary Bloc, Juan Chacon, 
who, in the middle of the cruelest political repression 
and persecution, moved from place to place directing 
one of the most combative revolutionary movements of 
the country. In November, 1980, he courageously gave 
<0 his life, assassinated along with other members of the 
Executive Headquarters of the Democratic Revolutionary 
Front (FDR). 

Lil Milagro Ramirez is the revolutionary woman 
par excellence. A founding member of the Armed 
Forces of National Resistance (FARN) and the Unified 
Popular Action Front (FAPU), she is, together with 
Ana Guadalupe Martinez, one of the most prominent 
Salvadoran revolutionary women. Ramirez also partici- 
pated, in many guerrilla activities of her organization and 
is, in fact, one of the initiators of the Salvadoran guer- 
rilla movement. She has been counted as missing and has 
not been found to this day. Most likely she was murdered 
by the government, as she was one of the most wanted 
persons in the country. 

THE CASE of Ana Guadalupe Martinez is of ex- 
# treme importance, as she is a member of the Revolu- 
tionary People's Army (ERP) and is a former political 
prisoner, who had to bear torture and rape. She was 
later liberated as one of the demands for the release 
of Roberto Porno, an industrialist and public figure 
who l^ad been kidnapped by the ERP. Her experiences 
went into the writing of a book, widely circulated in 
Latin America at present and soon to came out in 
English under the title of Clandestine Prisons, in which 
she describes all her experiences as a prisoner. 

Furthermore, as for the participation of women, it 
is to be emphasized that around 30 percent of those 
fighting in the guerrilla organizations are women. The 
role of women also made itself felt in the formation of 
if a Committee of Mothers of Political Prisoners and Miss- 

Concentration camps in LA 

; Los Angeles, Cal.— It's good to see so much atten- 

tion being focused on the plight of the Salvadoran 
people, for every day they are being attacked, slaugh- 
tered, and mistreated by the agents of U.S. imperialism. 
But within the U.S., mistreatment of Salvadoran exiles 
is going on every day. 

I’m referring to the “detention centers” for “illegal” 
Salvadoran immigrants rounded up by the Immigration 
#- and Naturalization Service (INS). There are two “de- 
tention centers” (really concentration camps) in Los 
Angeles alone. People are brought here after the INS 
arrests them for not having papers. They are kept in 
these centers until the U.S. government gets around to 
deporting them back to El Salvador. 

When someone speaks out or complains, they are 
insulted or even beaten by the guards. Many are intimi- 
dated and told that if they complain, INS will round 
up their friends and relatives next. All this is happening 
here in Los Angeles, right under our noses. 

Over 1,000 Salvadoran exiles are being sent back 
t° El Salvador each month from Southern California 
alone. Many came here fleeing the death squads, the 
police, the government's' political and economic oppres- 
sion. Many of them will be arrested at the airport, and 
some svill be killed by the police. This has to stop. 
Protest' the war against the Salvadoran people going 
on inside the U.S.! 

. . — Salvadoran exile 


ing Persons, which demanded the release of their sons 
and denounced all kinds of abuse leveled against them. 

After showing the role of women, we come to the 
participation of the Church. The assassination of many 
priests and Christian workers in the community caused 
Monsignor Oscar Romero to radicalize his position and 
become one of the most faithful defenders of the people. 
In his sermons he denounced all the brutalities of the 
junta, and it was precisely one of his sermons that 
brought about his assassination while he was officiating 
at mass on March 23, 1980. 

The revolutionary struggle continues in all its might. 
The attitude of solidarity of all the peoples of Latin 
America and other peoples of the world is contributing 
to the success of the objectives of the Salvadoran people. 

LATIN AMERICA'S REVOLUTIONS 

IN REALITY, IN THOUGHT 

$1.00 (plus 50< postage) 

Order from News & Letters, 

2832 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit, MI 48211 


U.S. out of Central America! 

Washington, D.C. — Tens of thousands of demon- 
strators rallied and marched here on the eve of the 
phoney March 28 El Salvador elections contrived by 
the U.S. backed genocidal junta. The election is an 
attempt to fabricate legitimacy on paper which the 
junta cannot possibly win in life from the workers, 
peasants, women and youth who now stand on the 
threshold of full social revolution. 

A group of Latinos marched behind a banner read- 
ing “Poland — El Salvador: Workers’, Peasants’ Power!” 
In fact the Latinos were a vivid presence, marching 
independently or in large contingents from Casa El 
Salvador, Casa Nicaragua, and in Chilean, Guatemalan 
and Puerto Rican Solidarity groups. The march 'itself 
passed through a Latino neighborhood where whole 
families observed from open windows. Also noticeable 
were Palestinians linking their demands for self-deter- 
mination with Latin America's struggle. 

Committees in Solidarity with the People of El 
Salvador brought buses of people from as far away .as 
Ohio, West Virginia, Florida and Maine. 

If the mood in the Hunter College bus was any 
general indication people are talking about a new be- 
ginning and deeper forms of unity in which to project 
a lasting alternative. — Marxist-Humanist participants 

'This Bridge Called My Back' 

(Continued from Page 2) 

with my own newly recognized/discovered feminism, 
I had looked forward to a book written by “radical” 
women of color on the question of women’s liberation. 
Such a book would certainly help me deal with my 
growing sense of feminism, as well as my growing 
distrust of the so-called WLM. I was mistaken. 

There are a couple of beautifully written and pro- 
foundly moving pieces that simultaneously express an 
attempt by the writers to see themselves as whole 
human beings, and to allow their sense of wholeness 
to direct their vision. At the same time, they express 
the contradictions, the pain, the anger and, above all, 
the frustrations experienced by women of color in re- 
lationship not only to society, but to the WLM. 

While the book as a whole does not go beyond 
being an expression of rage, it does point out that even 
among the radical women of color whose self-definition 
includes “feminist,” the concepts of women’s liberation 
and of revolution remain separated. From the absolutely 
unbelievable mumbo-jumbo of projecting charms and 
“jujus” as method of revolution: or the self-imposed 
isolation of shrouding one’s self in “magic” and some 
mystical, narrow nationalistic-type of spiritualism, so as 
to be able to call on the wrath of ancient goddesses to 
make the revolution; to the beauty of the vision ex- 
pressed by M. Woo, including the concrete opening 
statements laid down by C. Moraga in her preface, it 
is clear that what is lacking in this anthology is a 
unifying vision of women of color and revolution. 

This Bridge Called My Back, by not working out 
a theory of Third World women’s liberation, has un- 
wittingly placed women’s liberation and revolution in 
the context of something to be guessed at. By not 
placing the anthology in the context of a philosophy of 
revolution, by not connecting with the intermergence 
of subject and object of revolution, nothing gets worked 
out, the original contradiction still remains. This Bridge 
simply exists as a part of the feminist culture. Culture 
without revolution lacks substance and subject. Indeed, 
that is the problem with the book. — Bobbie Joyce 
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Latina dimension and IWD 

New York, N.Y. — On International Women’s Day, 
March 8, a celebration was held in solidarity with the 
Central American women in revolution. It was spon- 
sored by AMES (Association of Women of El Salvador) 
and Casa Nicaragua’s Women’s Organization, plus Com- 
mittees in Support of the People of El Salvador and 
.Guatemala Solidarity. 

The point that came across is that revolution will 
never be the same again, since Nicaragua and since the 
Women's Liberation Movement. In Central America, the 
Left has been forced to learn , and grow, especially by 
the participation of women (and now the Indians, too). 

Forty percent of the guerrillas in El Salvador are 
women; the five-point unification program of the Guate- 
malan Left has, as one of its points, the equality of 
women; and women ran the International Women’s Pro- 
gram and spoke for themselves — all this, to me, means 
that revolution can never be the same again in this part 
of the world. Revolution can never be without women 
as full and equal participants, or without at least the 
promise of an equal role in building a new society. 

But, if the Left doesn’t make a category of women 
(and of Indian and youth) as Reason, will they be able 
to achieve not only victory against U.S. imperialism and 
native dictatorship, but also achieve a new society? 

My point is simply that I felt that at this . program 
I attended, the Central American Left has grown a lot 
and learned a lot from the women and youth, that is, 
the movement from practice. That is why they won in 
Nicaragua and are winning today. What Regis Debray 
wrote 15 years ago in Revolution in the Revolution, that 
there was no room in the guerrillas for “women and 
children,” seems ludicrous today! 

I do know that the test is now in Nicaragua, whether 
the new society can be established. 

— Marxist-Humanist 

Jnpanese Americans focus 
on war relocation hearings 

New York, N.Y. — Last Dec. 9, the Commission on 
Wartime Relocation and Internment of Civilians 
(CWDIC) completed its hearings in Boston. Since July, 
hearings had been held in many cities — Washington, 
D C., Los Angeles, San Francisco, Denver, Detroit, Chi- 
cago, New York— to study the circumstances surround- 
ing Executive Order 9066, issued February 19, 1942 
which interned 120,000 Japanese Americans in concen- 
tration camps as suspected “enemy agents.” (Not a 
single conviction was ever made on this charge). 

The Commission hearings have, for over a year 
now, been a focal point for the Japanese American 
community. Testimony by witnesses has unearthed a 
Pandora's Box and has engaged the community in bit- 
ter debate. 

The Commission came into existence as a response 
to persistent, efforts by Japanese Americans, particularly 
along the West Coast, to seek some form of compen- 
sation for the Executive Order which resulted in not 
only the loss of millions of dollars, but as well, de- 
stroyed many lives. The Commission hearings have put 
the Japanese American community in a no-win situa- 
tion of complicity with its ultimate decision while the 
hopes for actual monetary compensation are dim. In 
requesting an adjournment of one year for a report of 
its findings, the Commission recently has led some in 
the community to believe that this was done to give 
the community time to cool out. 

The hearings were timely in the sense that (hey 
gave the press opportunities to speak of “war exception- 
alism.” Last July 27, the Wall Street Journal published 
an edhorial which asked, “How guilty should we feel?” 

It answered. “Unpleasant as the relocation camps were, 
the inhabitants were far safer and healthier than GIs 
in the jungles of New Guinea or on the beach of Iwo 
Jima." 

At home, the infamous “Loyalty Oath” which was 
administered to Japanese Americans while in the camps, 
placed the Japanese — who had been completely stripped 
of their livelihood and citizenship and threatened by 
vicious racist campaigns in their home towns — in total 
jeopardy. 

Today, on the 40th Anniversary of Executive Order 
9066, there are "Two Worlds” within the Japanese 
American community. There are those who continue to 
dismiss the Order as a “mistake” which must not hap- 
pen again, and those who will not forgive the American 
government. 

This time arPund. if we do have another limited ■ 
war — and the question seems more and more to be 
when, than if — what will stay the government’s hand 
in destroying at once our precious civil liberties.. 

— Teru Ibuki 
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WORKERS' STRUGGLES, IDEAS VS. ECONOMIC CRISIS ^ 


I was glad to see the front page ar- 
ticle in last month’s News & Letters 
take up the issue of the miners. We’ve 
all heard how dangerous mining is, and 
how Reagan is making it even more 
dangerous with his cutbacks. If you look 
at California, you’ll see that many work- 
ers are killed in accidents here too. Out 
in the desert there’s a lot of construction 
going on, like building septic tanks. 
They have to dig a trench in the desert, 
and line the walls with bricks. Workers 
have to crawl down there 35 feet, and 
brick it up step by step. A lot of times 
the walls just collapse from the pressure 
of the earth, and workers get killed. 

Worker 
Los Angeles 

sH * :’! 

Like the District 65 UAW member 
(March N&L), I was disappointed in the 
message of the AFL-CIO Solidarity Day 
certificate. As a worker (“unorganized”), 
I was a marcher who was elated at all 
that worker power there, and yet I think 
that the AFL-CIO bureaucrats are out of 
touch with the working class. Particu- 
larly anti-worker (anti-human!) is its 
sponsorship of the American Institute 
for Free Labor Development in El Sal- 
vador and elsewhere, with its involve- 
ment with the Junta and big business. 
For more information on this, write for 
“AIFLD Information Packet” (cost $3) 
to CISPES, P.O. Box 12056, Washington, 
D C. 20005. 

Clerical worker 
Rochester, N.Y. 

■b * 

I thought that Andy Phillips’ article 
on the" economy in the last issue of 
News & Letters made very explicit the 
need for workers to develop new forms 
of organization. It gave a synopsis of the 
“facts" about the economy, but it also 
never lost sight of the revolutionary sub- 
jectivity: the response that workers are 
making to all these givebacks. You can 
see signs of that in how the miners are 
starting to question the wisdom of their 
leaders like Sam Church. 

New Marxist-Humanist 
Los Angeles 

* * 5 

Several months ago there was a sit- 
down occupation by workers at the 
Fraser Shipyards in Superior, Wise. This 
is the largest shipyards on all the Great 
Lakes. Not much publicity has been 
given to the occupation, for obvious rea- 
sons. Several hundred workers took part. 
One of the major points of objection of 
these workers was private security- 
police “like the Nazis.” 

After the occupation was uprooted, 
management fired one whole shift as 
retribution, even workers who had been 
sick and thus never took part. 300 to 400 
workers were fired. After several months 
of arbitratioh the state government or- 
dered only about half the workers re- 
hired. And now they have ordered the 
workers to re-pay any unemployment, 
welfare, etc., they may have received. 
But the more important thing is that 
the occupation did happen. 

Seamas C. 

Cloquet, Minnesota 


Something is going on in management 
washrooms which never took this form 
before', I believe. They are talking about 
“semi-autonomous work groups”; about 
the “creative energy” of the rank-and- 
file worker; about “centers for creative 
leadership”; about “spontaneity,” all of 
this couched in psychological terms and 
bureaucratic mumbo-jumbo, trying to 
find some way to harness that energy 
without destroying the prerogatives of 
management. 

Some see it as a threat to .hose pre- 
rogatives and others say that without the 
unleashing of that energy, the industrial 
leadership of the U.S. is doomed. Person- 
nel managers now have Ph.D.’s in an- 
thropology, sociology, psychology, cul- 


tural anthropology, etc. — not business 
administration. 

Corporate America sent over 3,000 
people to a recent conference I observed 
— at a cost of $1,000 to $2,000 for each 
person — about $5 million. They are 
serious! 

Long-time socialist 
New York 

* * * 

In response to Andy Phillips’ very 
good article last month, I would like to 
add a few details on the Ford contract 
concessions that David Moberg pointed 
out in a report in In These Times 
(2/24/82): 

1) The majority of Ford’s outsourcing 
decisions for the next couple of years 
have already been made; 2) Ford can 
still close plants for any other reason 
it wants, so outsourcing could indirectly 
close more plants; 3) Besides the 3,000 
sure to be laid off due to giving up the 
10 paid days off, the $1 billion savings 
will buy more robots and displace more 
workers. 

John Marcotte 
New York 

* * * 

Supporters of the Farm Labor Organ- 
izing Committee (FLOC) held a press 
conference in Detroit March 12 to an- 
nounce that, despite the depressed econ- 
omy, over 20 area Catholic schools have 
quit Campbell’s “Labels for Education 
Program” in recognition of the farm- 
workers’ grueling four-year-long strike 
against tomato growers controlled by that 
company. This effort was part of a na- 
tional campaign begun in October, 1981 
to strengthen the boycott against Camp- 
bell’s and Libby’s by showing how the 
label collections (23;500 labels must be 
collected to get an education item worth 
$129!) provided free advertisements for 
a company which is responsible for child 
labor, dangerous working conditions, and 
abysmal wages. 

For more strike and boycott informa- 
tion, write: 

FLOC 
714)4 S. St. Clair 
Toledo, Ohio 43609 
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POLAND: 
DIMENSIONS 
OF WOMEN 
AND YOUTH 


Urszula Wislanka’s essay on women in 
the Polish movement (March N&L) is 
one of the most powerful accounts I 
have read on Solidarity. I don’t just 
mean the fact that other analysts have 
ignored the Polish women’s role, but the 
scope of Wislanka’s presentation of 
women in the context of the whole 
movement, from Rural Solidarity to the 
entire history of East European revolt. 
You can’t deny Solidarity’s distinctly 
proletarian stamp but neither can you 
escape the truth that it’s a many-faceted 
movement, within which women have 
forged for themselves a critical role. 
Wislanka’s essay makes all this explicit. 

Supporter of Solidarity 
Oakland, Cal. 

# » 

The students in Cracow, Poland issued 
an open letter March 1 to students 
worldwide, attacking the martial law. It 
reminds us that many of those “in- 
terned" after the declaration id the 
martial law were students. Particularly 
selected for beatings were those students 
found in the factories with the striking 
workers. The letter states: “The educa- 
tion in our country has been fettered 
in the shackles of primitive ideology 
and terror.” 

The letter also addresses the soldiers: 
“We know that you receive orders is- 
sued by cruel people, who will never be 
forgiven what they are doing, but we 
ask you to remember that your actions 
are directed also against your fathers, 
mothers, brothers and all countrymen, 
whose only crime was that they wanted 
to live better in a better Poland.” 


In Warsaw, about 100 Warsaw Uni- 
versity students dared to hold a cere- 
mony laying flowers at a plaque com- 
memorating the students’ uprising of 
March 8, 1968. “Flying universities” 
(underground) have also resumed. 

Urszula Wislanka 
California 

* * * 

Your comprehensive, beautiful essay on 
the revolutionary activity of Polish wom- 
en not only showed the breadth and 
depth of women’s activity in Poland but 
made me look more closely at the whole 
issue of N&L last month. With articles 
on South Korean textile workers, Cali- 
fornia hospital clericals, a New York 
publishing worker, and two women vot- 
ing rights activists in Alabama, it is 
obvious that there is tremendous crea- 
tivity among women everywhere. Since 
it is so explicit, we really do need to 
know why, as Wislanka points out, none 
have focused on this creativity. That is 
something to work out. 

Women’s liberaUonist 
Detroit 

• 

PRISON FACTORIES 

Supreme Court Chief Justice Warren 
Burger made another hair-raising pro- 
posal before a group aft the University 
of Nebraska. He proposed that the na- 
tion’s prisons be converted into “fac- 
tories with fences” to take prison costs 
“off the backs of the American tax- 
payers.” 

The AFlrCIO has a long history of 
apposition to prison labor competing for 
jobs in the labor market. Many workers 
look upon their factories today with 
their guards and fences as a form of 
prison from which they get to go home 
at night All Burger would need is dorm- 
itories to “sleep in,” and a change in 
signs from General Motors to GM 
Prison. 

Former union organizer 
Lynn, Mass. 


FROM ENGLAND, AFRICA, USA: DISCUSSION ON 'INDIGNANT HEART' CONTINUES 


I have learned from Indignant Heart, 
from your accounts of past struggles 
and from your ideas. Your clarity about 
class interests and, in particular, the 
ghostly nature of middle-class radical- 
ism is a welcome change from the gos- 
pels of hopeful leaders. In England we 
have a difficult problem — “race or 
class?” You present two arguments 
which are helpful: 1) Claiming there is 
no Black question. What that does is 
blind you to the fact that Blacks have 
many problems whites don’t have, in and 
out of the shops, and that Blacks are 
necessarily forced to fight on both race 
and class lines. 2) Skin color doesn’t 
mean anything where capitalists and 
working class are concerned. Just as a 
Black foreman or Black businessman 
can oppress and exploit the workers, so 
do the Africans in power oppress their 
own masses ... 

I am a white working-class man who 
has been duped and misled by a liberal, 
middie-class education. Your book has . 
helped me understand something of the 
nature of my oppression. Many thanks. 

Tom H. 

Stevenage, England 
* * ® 

Your book was assigned to me to read 
for a Black history class that I am tak- 
ing at Cleveland State University, I en- 
joyed it very much. Racism so thor- 
oughly infests this society that it cannot 
help but touch every one of us. As a 
white working-class American I feel that 
the Black man must be freed of the 
burden imposed by racism in this coun- 
try before the rest of us can be freed 

Also, I believe you answered well the 
question of who will lead the struggle 
and what form it will take. It will start 


when someone like Rosa Parks or the 
militant Chrysler workers in 1973 lead 
it. Spontaneous actions such as these 
drew together the popular support that 
was necessary for action. 

Cleveland State student 
Cleveland, Ohio 
* ❖ £ 

Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s 
Journal was well received by the class 

I taught. It’s an excellent medium for 
getting at structural issues in a style 
that is very accessible, and people enjoy 
reading it. Everyone in the class liked 
the first part of the book more than the 
second. Some people commented upon 
the latter half of the book occasionally 
making generalizations which the former 
half had not laid the groundwork . . . 
but all in all, it was very much appreci- 
ated by the class. 

Sociology professor 
Bingham pton, N.Y. 

5= £ $ 

I have really enjoyed reading Indig- 
nant Heart: A Black Worker’s Journal 
by Charles Denby. I’ve noticed a change 
from Part I to Part II. In Part I, I feel 
there may at times be a bit of sexism, 
such as in the discussion of Black 
women and white men in the South in 
the 1920’s. If a Black woman is trapped 
by the threat of violent retaliation in a 
sexual relationship with a racist white 
man, how can Denby be so quick to 
condemn her and to hate her? In Part 

II of the book it is clear that Denby has 
grown and developed on this point, prob- 
ably because of the Women’s Liberation 
Movement. 

, Feminist 

Staten Island, N.Y. 


The situation in the auto plants today 
is the worst it has ever been in my life- 
time. I used to be a real supporter of 
the union. It was better (at least I 
thought so) years ago. But now when I 
see the UAW contracts with first 
Chrysler, then Ford, and now GM, I 
get sick of them all. We have no one to 
defend us anymore. Indignant Heart told 
the truth about the labor bureaucrats. 
They are nothing more than company 
spokesmen, and we are paying the price. 

Chrysler worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

Denby ’s book is of great interest to 
me, in presenting a view of class and 
race in the U.S.A. I especially was drawn 
to his chapters on the Civil Rights Move- 
ment in Lowndes County, Alabama, and 
his critique of Stokely Carmichael. I 
was close to Carnuchael’s position some 
years ago, but now have major differ- 
ences with it When I heard him speak 
in the U.S.A. of African freedom, there 
were impressive ideas involved. But af- 
ter returning to my own country, Ni- 
geria, for just a short while, those ideas 
seemed irrelevant to Nigerian reality . . . 
One thing I missed — I wish that In- 
dignant Heart had taken up Malcolm X. 

Student activist 
Nigeria 

1 am glad to hear from friends all over 
the world who have read my book, In- 
dignant Heart: A Black Worker’s Jour- 
naL If you write to me at News & Let- 
ters, I will answer your letters. In that 
way we can begin a discussion about the 
direction of the freedom movement to- 
day — Charles Denby, Editor. 
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STOP NUCLEAR MADNESS! 

Over 1,500 people attended an anti- 
nuclear rally here organized by the 
Women’s Party For Survival. 

The main speaker was D. Helen Caldi- 
cott, who presented a very graphic pic- 
ture of the nuclear madness. Her inten- 
tion was to shock people out of their 
complacency and motivate them to do 
something — anything — recognizing 
that only mass outpouring of anti-nuclear 
sentiment will accomplish any reduction 
of nuclear weapons. 

While all of the audience appreciated 
her speech, some questioned the solu- 
tion. A member of Women’s Party for 
Survival, for example, felt that while 
continuing the anti-nuclear fight, she 
would like to link it to the Latino 
struggle here. This desire to make the 
anti-nuclear struggle universal, not by 
putting all other issues on the back 
burner but by linking it to other move- 
ments is what can give the movement 
direction and depth to transcend sur- 
vivalism, and become humanism. 


Anti-nuke activist 
San Francisco 
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DO WE NEED DIALECTICS? 

When I got to speak to a sociology 
class at Columbia University on “Cracks 
in the World System,” the main point of 
disagreement with the students came not 
over my critique of U. S, imperialism or 
the other contenders for power in the 
region, but over the question of dialec- 
tics. The students seemed surprised and 
even amused when, halfway through my 
talk, I stated that to really wind one’s 
way through the Middle East or the 
Iranian Revolution, one needed a Hegel- 
ian-Marxist methodology. This led to 
some back and forth over whether Heg- 
el’s philosophy had anything to do with 
revolution and so forth. I emerged with 
the feeling that while radical ideas may 
on occasion be taught at Columbia, this 
is only on condition that the approach 
be all-American in its empiricism. 

Kevin A. Barry 
New York 



j I am sending you this information in 

f the hope that women’s liberationists will 
become more active in support for the 
^ Guatemalan freedom struggle. In Guate- 
mala, where most people are economic- 
ally exploited and Indians suffer from 
cultural discrimination, women are, in 
addition, victims of sexual oppression. 
A woman’s life , in Guatemala’s work- 
force begins, by necessity, during child- 
hood. Child labor makes up 10 percent 
of the total workforce. Most other girls 
work long hours at home or as domestics. 
When a woman becomes pregnant she is 
automatically fired . . . 

Women have always participated in 
| the Guatemalan revolution. A great 
majority of these are Indian. In many 
towns where the men have been kid- 
napped or murdered, the women have 
had to take up the defense of their fam- 
ilies. Listen to a member of the Commit- 
tee for Peasant Unity (CUC): “We 
women fight for better salaries and con- 
ditions for the peasants. First we do it 
with words, but since Lucas’ answer is 
always repression, we mobilize with 
-*► hoes, we protect ourselves with security 
measures, we use boiling water, chili 
and salt to keep the soldiers from abus- 
ing us.” 

For more information contact: 

Guatemala Solidarity Comittee 
P.O. Box 11101 
San Francisco, CA 94101 


THE EUROPEAN' SCENE 

I am still traveling. My first two 
months were spent in London where I 
went to most of the meetings of the 
British Marxist-Humanists and helped 
distribute leaflets at the big anti-nuke 
rally in November. The most interesting 
aspect of life in London was the housing 
movement co-operatives. It would not be 
impossible for people — through the 
various forms of local community gov- 
ernment (Labor Councils, Housing Coun- 
cils, and self-initiated housing co-ops) — 
to start running the civic aspects of the 
city in the areas where they live. 

The night before I left Amsterdam for 
Paris the military crackdown took place 
in Poland. The Krackers (squatters) 
held a spontaneous demonstration of 
about 700 people in front of the Polish 
and Russian consulates and at Intourist, 
the Soviet travel agency. 

The squatting movement seems to 
have lost some of its energy since they 
put a lot of work into buildings and 
then the police come and destroy every- 
thing. There are about 50,000 squatters 
out of a population of 750,000. 

Still traveling 
Amsterdam, Holland 

• • 

RESPONSES TO OUR APPEAL 
WE NEED YOUR HELP! 

I am an academic, and not an activist 
(except sometimes), but I try to keep 
in touch with things. Your journal is 
more realistic than, say, the Guardian, 
or the SWP’s journal, because you keep 
both theory and voices from practice in- 
volved in all your reporting. I am en- 
closing $50 to help with your work for 
the year ahead. 

Subscriber 
Cambridge, Mass. 

It was great to see the direct reports 
from the Carrollton to Montgomery 
march in last month’s N&L. I was re- 
minded of the way the freedom move- 
ment in Alabama and the rest of the 
South changed the whole face of Amer- 
ica from the Eisenhower years of the 
1950s to the “stormy/soaring” ’60s. May- 
be that is where things will really break 
out again now. Please renew my sub- 
scription . . . 

Black student 
Detroit 

As a whole. I like N&L, but I have two 
main criticisms. One, there are too many 
self-congratulatory letters each issue. 
Two, some of the articles get too ab- 
stract and philosophical, but I guess the 
latter point is a disagreement with your 
overall theoretical basis. 

Intellectual 

New York 

* * * 

I have heard your Appeal for help. 
Here’s $50, with $50 more to come in 
1982 . . . 

Still with you 
Toronto, Ontario 

* * * 

I am a prisoner, and have very little 
money, if any at all. But I do enjoy the 
paper and would highly appreciate it if 
you would keep it coming. 

In human struggle 
Menard, Illinois 

« # s? 

I think N&L is a ’great little news- 
paper. Keep up the good work. I am the 
editor of a small weekly but cannot 
write freely as the owners are capital- ’ * 
ists and frown each time I write an edi- 
torial against the system. 

Reader 

Pennsylvania 


Editor’s Note: Our thanks for the 
contributions from many of our read- 
ers to our urgent appeal for funds 
to carry on the work of News and 
Letters Committees. Every dollar is 
needed in today’s fight against Rea- 
gan’s barbarism — and for. a. human 
world. If you haven’t yet sent in your 
contribution, would you do so now? 


Deep recession, military build-up, 
pulling apart of political alliances 

(Continued from Page 1) 

Force (RDF) in the Gulf region, expressed its opposition. John C. Campbell in his 
article, “The Middle East: A House of Containment built on Shifting Sands, ”2 puts 
it this way: “Most of the Gulf states view the RDF as a threat to their oil rather 
than as a protector of their national interests.” 

Thus, F-16 fighter bombers were sold to Venezuela, the first time any such 
weapons were sold to Latin America; Pakistan was offered the F-16 bomber; and, of 
course, we know about the “defensive” AW ACS sales to Saudi Arabia. The value of 
the arms transfers went from $9 billion in the 1970s to more than $20 billion in 
1980; and 81 percent of the exported weaponry went to the Third World. It is not 
only that the U.S. is arming itself, but that everything from arms sales to nuclear 
proliferation has reached such proportions under Reagan that, far from a nuclear 
holocaust being “unthinkable,” that is precisely what the world worries is an ap- 
proaching reality. 

So massive have been the anti-nuclear demonstrations, both in the U.S. and 
in the West in general, that this opposition is the element that has the government 
leaders throughout the world, and their ideologues, so concerned that they are trying 
to hide the relationship between the militarization and the state of the economy. 

Clearly, the militarization is hardly only for purposes of “defense” of the U.S. 
It is for use globally, imperialistically. At present, West Europe is the focus, since 
the Reagan Administration aims to deploy in Europe 572 missiles capable of reach- 
ing Russia. It is true that Russia has just as many missiles and that they are just as 
lethal for Western Europe and the 1 U.S. Nevertheless, even Helmut Schmidt, the one 
West European leader who favored stationing U.S. missiles in West Europe, wanted 
Reagan to first exercise what he called a “zero option,” that is, to ask Russia to 
remove their missiles and thereby have the U.S. not deploy theirs. Russia is presently 
playing that card, calling for a “freeze.” And Reagan i$ rejecting that play by 
claiming that Russia would be freezing a superior position. 

This kind of imperialist politics is characterized by total fakery on both sides. 
The fact that both poles of world nuclear power are playing this type of lethal game 
in order to defuse the massive anti-nuclear war movement throughout the U.S. as 
well as Western Europe cannot hide the truth that both are preparing for nuclear 
holocaust. 

It isn’t only the Reagan Administration but the whole capitalist system that 
seems to know nothing but how to go from war to depression and back again. We 
can see the integrality of capitalist economy and actual war not only in general, but 
very specifically during the last decade. Although the quadrupling of oil prices fol- 
lowing the 1973 Arab-Israeli War enabled Western imperialism to blame the whole, 
deep 1974 economic crisis and soaring inflation rates on the oil sheiks, the truth is 
that, as much as the quadrupling exacerbated it, it was the Vietnam War that was 
the main cause of the crisis. 3 

THE CRISIS DEEPENS IN AGRICULTURE AS WELL AS INDUSTRY 

No one doubts either the stagnation in the world economy or the constant 
rise in unemployment, which in the U.S. has now reached nine percent nationally. 
It is higher than at any time since post-World War II and is the most unconscionable 
in the urban centers. Even so conservative a Republican governor as William Mil- 
liken is openly calling the situation in Michigan nothing short of full-blown De- 
pression. Unemployment in that state is over 15 percent state-wide; in Detroit it is 
over 16 percent. On a national scale, 16 percent would mean 17.5 million human 
beings. 

In New York City unemployment is “just” 12 percent, while a rate of 10 per- 
cent characterizes the states of Indiana, Washington, Pennsylvania and Alabama, 
where Reagan had the gall to deliver a speech defending his mindless budget of 
endless militarization leading to a deficit of nearly $100 billion and his “new fed- 
eralism” which recalls the infamous Reconstruction period after the Civil War and 
the KKK-hased institution of “States’ Rights.” 

Yet none of these statistics tells the whole story, since they include only 
those still looking for work as measured by those collecting unemployment bene- 
fits, not those who have “dropped out” of the job market, the so-called “discouraged” 
workers and the women who have “returned to the home” (i.e. the kitchen). The 
most disastrous effects of the slowdown are among Black youth, for whom un- 
employment stood at no less than 38 percent — at which point they stopped figuring 
the statistics. 

In the search for a villain (other than oil) to hold responsible for the sorry 
state of the economy, the present target is agriculture. Last year, Business Week 
(June 1, 1981) published a special feature, “America's Restructured Economy,” 
which focused on the downward slide of the country’s economy, including agri- 
culture. The rise in the world demand saw U.S. agriculture supplying Japan with 
95 percent of its soy bean imports, 82 percent of its corn, and 59 percent of its 
wheat. Yet, there is no doubt that, without the huge grain sales to Russia, agri- 
(Continued on Page 10) 

2) Foreign Affairs 60(3), "America and the World, 1981." 

3) For our analysts of the relationship of the economy to the Vietnam War, showing both that 
war's degeneracy and its repercussions on the U.S. economy, see the section "U.S, Imperialism-Capital- 
ism in the Th roes of Many Crises: Economic , Political Labor, Racial, Sexist" in our Perspectives 1977- 
78. See also Marx's Capital and Today's Global Crisis published by News & Letters, 1978. 
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Marx's Capital and Today's Globa! Crisis 
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Alabama Blacks stand against bank land grabs 


by Gardenia White 

Lowndes County, Ala. — I want you to know about 
the bad situation we have in White Hall, Ala. We are 
a newly-iritorporated town located between Montgomery 
and Selma, struggling to accomplish independence and 
progress. . But we do not even have a water system in 
our community. The way it is now we have nothing but 
wells. I would call it condemned water. We don’t have 
a sewage system. We don’t have running water. 

We have been seeking to have our own water 
system owned by ourselves. But the state is determined 
to tie us in to the Collirene water system, which will 
cost us more money. If we don’t have our own system, 
we, won’t be able to bring in industries, to furnish jobs 
for people who need them, especially our young people. 
So many are unemployed, or they are in school now 
asking if they will ever be employed. Many of these 
same young people were the ones who marched to 
Montgomery last month. 

Another problem that we are fighting against now 
is the way the banks are foreclosing on Black-owned 
land. My cousin went to the bank and borrowed $5,200. 
She paid back the whole amount, but it was late. They 
.said that they could not accept the $5,200 because she 
owed them rent. She had already paid $500 rent for 
staying in her own house. She was making arrangements 
to pay the total amount when they began trying to 


evict her from her home. They are still trying. 

They have all kinds of ways of frauding you out of 
your home. They talk about it being a beautiful site 
for a business and all that kind of stuff. Another man 
I know has some farmland. He borrowed money on it, 
not much. Now, with the way times are, they are fore- 
closing on him, because he is not able to pay the debt 
off. He is about to lose his land. 

It is not just these people. It goes on and on, all 
over the Black Belt. It is terrible what is happening. 
That is why we are struggling so hard here. We don’t 
have money we can use, as a town, for what we need 
because the money is already earmarked by the govern- 
ment. We are also trying to get up a credit union so 
that we will be able to help people who fall into these 
kinds of situations. 

It’s time we learned that white people are no longer 
concerned about Black people. I don’t think they ever 
have been. It was just your job they cared about, what 
you could do for them. Now they don’t have Black 
people to do their work, so Black people are unem- 
ployed. All the money now is mostly in the white hands. 

But I want you to know you have some dedicated 
people here in Lowndes County. People that are still 
out here willing to fight and sacrifice to maintain and 
hold to freedom, to be able to help ourselves and our 
people. Somebody has got to hold fast ahd hold steady. 
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(Continued from Page 1) 

to the point of giving it all away just to save the com- 
panies, especially when the unionvleaders know that it 
won’t save workers’ jobs? It is just a stop-gap. Every 
company will soon say they need more concessions to 
keep going just as Chrysler got. 

The purpose of these recent negotiations is to ask 
the union to give back so many of the gains that the 
union has made. They are saying that GM wants the 
union to give up five dollars an hour of the workers’ 
pay. This at the same time everything is continuing to 
go up and up. Nothing is going down but the workers’ 
wages and their way of living. 

UNION SEPARATE FROM COMPANY 

There was a time when the union was separate from 
the company. We were told that the company was our 
enemy. I know that Emil Mazey once told the member- 
ship that the president of the union had accepted two 
baseball tickets from Briggs, and that was enough for 
the president to lose the election. But today the presi- 
dent of Ford can give Doug Fraser a sweater on TV for 
the whole world to see, and there is nothing said. It 
only shows how far we have gone from what we once 
•were, and you can bet that there won t be any reduction 
in union dues. 

It looks like the “new generation” of UAW leaders 
coming in after Fraser will be even worse. I heard Don- 
ald Ephlin, the head of the UAW-Ford department, speak 
at a meeting of labor historians. He said that the task 
for the union in the 1980s was no longer on the shop 
floor, and not even in collective bargaining so much. On 
the shop floor, he said, the union had to be much more 
understanding of the companies, so that they could com- 
pete. And in bargaining, he claimed that the corporations 
did not have the money to help out workers. So the 
answer supposedly is that unions should be more in- 
volved in “politics.” His big conclusion was that the 
UAW should get involved in the Democratic Party be- 
fore the primaries, instead of after the primaries! And 
Ephlin is the man they are now saying will be the next 
president of the UAW. 

•Many of these companies are moving their opera- 
tions out of the U.S. to countries where there are no 
unions and where the wages are very low. They then 
ship the products back here to sell at high prices. I was 
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looking at the TV program “60 Minutes” which showed 
that GE has been making electric irons in Canada for 
more than 50 years, and now they are just up and 
leaving. They afe going to Taiwan. The company says it 
was making a profit in Canada, but that it could make 
more money manufacturing in Taiwan and shipping 
them back here to be sold. 

BACK TO HOOVER DEPRESSION 

When Reagan was first elected he said he was going 
to turn this government around, back to the days before 
President Roosevelt’s time. What he meant is putting 
this country back into the days of the Hoover Depres- 
sion. No one can deny we seem to be headed in that 
direction. But there is a big difference. During the De- 
pression everything was so low in price that a person 
could pay for it if he had any money. But today every- 
thing is so high you can hardly pay for anything. 

It seems that Reagan is in a mad rush to get this 
country into a war, and the money he is spending on 
war preparations is enough to feed all the hungry peo- 
ples of this country. He is so opposed to the Black and 
poor that he hardly mentions their names. He is pushing 
back all the gains that Blacks have made since the early 
1960s. 

Now they want the American workers to blame the 
Japanese workers for all the trouble that is happening 
here. Nothing could be further from the truth. They are 
saying the Japanese worker works harder and gets less 
pay. Our union seems to be buying this statement. We 
were told throughout the union’s history that one of the 
company’s tactics is to divide workers, pitting one work- 
er against the other. This is what is now happening on 
a worldwide scale. Automation and robotics are taking 
the jobs of thousands and thousands of American work- 
ers. The unions are telling is that this is progress. It may 
be progress for the companies, but it is not progress for 
the workers. 

The 'front line 'at IRS 

They call it the “front line” — where the govern- 
ment and the taxpayer meet. Your ear and mouth are 
wired to a computer regulating a bank of calls coming 
in by the millions these days from people who have 
some combination of fear and anger. You have to have 
nearly instant recall of. a volume of tax law because 
if you take time looking up too many answers, you 
miss the work norms of 23 calls an hour. 

There are also a number of people monitoring and 
evaluating your conversations. Often you have to hope 
someone will stay on the line a few seconds so you 
can finish writing their name and address because as 
soon as a call is finished there is a beep initiating a 
new call. As soon as there are a few seconds between 
calls some people get a shorter workday and others 
are laid-off. 

The systems analyst makes sure you’re plugged-in 
for every minute except for your two breaks and 
exactly 30 minutes for lunch. 

The price of Reagan’s weapons systems and record 
deficits isn’t abstract in the many incidents when 
poor people break down on the phone because^! a tax 
bill they are unable to pay because everything^ going 
for necessities! It is just that and not the worknorms 
or the military discipline which makes the “front line” 
a nightmare. — From the “front line” 


Black women's liberation 

I am pleased this month to have in my column ex- 
cerpts from an address by Tommie Hope at the celebra- 
tion'of International Women's Day in Detroit sponsored 
by Women’s Liberation-News & Letters. Tommie Hope is 
a Black woman activist and writer, and has contributed 
many critiques to the Black and women's movements 
— John Alan 

TO BE BLACK AND A WOMAN today in America 
is to be under attack. Reagan’s federal budget plan, and 
his policies as a whole are nothing less than a war to 
worsen the lives and destroy the confidence of the poor. 
It is not only that he wants to take the food from our 
mouths and the clothes from our backs and spend our 
hard-earned money on bombs, tanks and missiles. What 
is worse is that by doing this he believes that he can 
break our spirit. He does not understand us, and never 
will understand us. 

Throughout the ’60s and ’70s, we fought for abortion 
rights, equal education, affirmative action, job training 
programs, and all the rest. Now the President and the 
Congress believe that by their laws they can take all we 
have struggled to win away. 

Reagan’s cuts in Medicaid will affect a lot of poor 
Black women, sending them back to back-room abortion- 
ists, or forcing them to have children that they cannot 
affort to support. The cuts in financial aid to colleges 
will throw out thousands of Black women — and men — 
who saved and sacrificed to get there. 

It is wonderful that we are here today in celebration 
of International Women’s Day, March 8. But March 8 is 
also the day they have picked to lay off 20 percent of 
the bus drivers on my job. If you never understood what 
“last hired, first fired” means, you will learn it there. 
Ten years ago every driver was a white man. It is really 
only in the last five years that they were forced to hire 
Black women as drivers, and many of us have the lowest 
seniority of all. So tomorrow, in celebration of IWD, they 
will be laying off many of the Black women drivers. 

WHEN WE ARE SPEAKING about Black women, 
we cannot separate America from Africa. Our whole his- 
tory has been united for freedom. I am thinking of Black 
wohen as thinkers, and not just as sufferers, is still not 
Zimbabwe, where the colonialists have been beaten, and 
the nation is Black-ruled. Listen to the voices of our 
sisters there, members of the Zimbabwe Women’s 
Bureau; even though they have won independence, they 
know that the struggle is not over, the uprooting of the 
old society is not total. 

“It is good to be a woman, but I am oppressed. I 
am always kicked, as though I am still a child, because 
women are not yet independent. 

“Some men don’t want to hear of women organizing 
or leading anything. Most women are not represented on 
the councils. Yet women are the ones who know what 
must be done in the rural areas for them to be developed. 
After all, it is the women who live there.” 

These African women think more clearly, more 
humanly, about all the problems and conditions of life, 
than the rulers of most nations on earth. Yet Black 
women as thinkers, and not just as sufferers, is still not 
understood. But knowing our owr^ history, our contribu- 
tion to the freedom movement, our ideas — that is what 
is needed most right now when Black women are- under 
attack everywhere. 

In the last year, I have had the opportunity to study 
that history ih a new way, in the manuscript of Raya 
Dunayevskaya’s new book. Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s 
Liberation and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution. You 
learn about the Igbo women in Nigeria way back in 1929. 
Tens of thousands of them participated in what the white 
male historians called the Aba riots, what the Africans 
called “The Women's War.” They organized demonstra- 
tions against taxes on women, fighting against both 
British imperialism and their own African chiefs. It was 
called “knocking the horns off” the Chiefs. 

IF WE ARE EVER going to get out from under op- 
pression in Reagan’s America, if we are ever going to 
free ourselves as Black women, we need a re-organization 
of our thoughts and lives. Yes, we need to appreciate 
ourselves as revolutionary thinkers and activists. But 
that is not all. 

Today I fee] that women are ready to take up the 
challenge to understand Marx as a whole and relate his 
philosophy Jo our movement. We will be ready because 
we have to be ready in the battles we are facing to sur- 
vive and five as full human beings with our “minds and 
talents” liberated. 

— Tommie Hope 

* Coming in the May issue of Nevis & Letters: 

! May Day, then and now 
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Kurds' continuous struggle chullenges Khomeini regime 


(Continued from Page 4) 

interfere with its universalism of freedom and new hu- 
man relations. Any other unity on the alleged ground 
of “anti-imperialism” which buries the contradictions 
within the revolution is a false unity. 

The attack against concrete forces who demand 
their freedom has occurred before frojn within the 
revolutionary movement: Revolutionary Marxism has 
allways had to fight such a tendency. Lenin in particular 
developed, both before arid after the Russian Revolution, 
theoretical and practical aspects of a Marxist position 
on the self-determination of nations. It becomes neces- 
sary to look at his contributions in this area, especially 
since some parts of the Left, including the Kurdish Left, 
have been distorting Lenin’s position on the relation of 
the right of nations. to self-determination to the process 
of social revolution. 

IV. LENIN ON THE NATIONAL QUESTION 
AS INTEGRAL TO THE DIALECTICS 

OF REVOLUTION 

After the outbreak of World War I the “national 
question” became a central question of the revolution 
for Lenin, one in which he had to battle other Bolshevik 
leaders until the last days of his life. 

Prior to 1914 all Bolsheviks agreed to “self-deter- 
mination of nations” as a “principle.” With - the outbreak 
of WWI and the betrayal of the established Marxist 
organization, the Second International, the theoretical 
ground on which Lenin was. standing also collapsed. In 
search of a new revolutionary perspective he felt com- 
pelled to return to Marx’s Marxism and its roots in the 
Hegelian dialectic.? It was this reorganization of his 
own thought that transformed the national question 
from a general principle to the very life of the revolu- 
tion when the Irish dared to reyolt against the British 
in the midst of the war. 

Lenin now saw a new urgency in the question of 
self-determination. He saw the national struggles as 
“one of the bacilli which help the real power against 
imperialism to, come on the scene, namely, the socialist 
proletariat.” Lenin hit out against his fellow Bolshevik 
Bukharin, who had written “the slogan of ‘self-determin- 
ation’ is first of all utopian and harmful ... as a slogan 
which disseminates illusions.” Lenin called this an “im- 
perialist economisin'’ — which is exactly what Stalin, 
first, and Brezhnev now practice. 

After 1917 Lenin again had to fight his Bolshevik 
co-leaders who claimed that it was no longer necessary 
to have the right of self-determination since Russia was 
now a workers’ stata Lenin replied “. . . we cannot deny 
it to a single one of the people living within the bound- 
aries of the former Russian Empire.” 

The truth is that revolution is no mechanical ques- 
tion, but one involving liying, fighting subjects of rev- 
olution determined to make themselves free. 

V. ONCE AGAIN, THE KURDS AND THE 
IRANIAN REVOLUTION 

' The pathway for the Kurdish movement and the 
Iranian Revolution lies through their continued revo- 
lutionary interchange. After all, the Iranian Revolution 
was one of the greatest of the decade. It threw out both 

2. For a study of Lenin's Philosophical Notebooks and his at- 
titude to the optional question see Raya Dunayevskaya's Marxism 
and Freedom and her Philosophy and Revolution. See also Moshe 
Lewin's Lenin's Last Struggle. 


the -Shah and U.S. imperialism. It could not have oc- 
curred without the Kurdish movement as integral to it. 
The point for us today is how can we re-establish that 
unity under the whip of a theocratic counter-revolution 
which -despite its anti-imperialist rhetoric is not anti- 
capitalist, and is already in the process of welcoming 
foreign capitalism this time in its state (Russian) form 
rather than its private (Western) form. 

Today only a new revolutionary unity can put a stop 
to this process. But this unity is not alone a question 
of activity, of going to the hills and fighting alongside 
the Kurds, though that too is necessary. Unless the 
Left grasps theoretically how self-determination of na- 
tions is integral to social revolution, and unless the 
Kurdish movement, in turn, sees that genuine self-deter- 
mination can only be fully realized within the context 
of a socialist revolution, then the unity will only be 
“tactical” and not a genuine social, deeply-rooted unity. 

Today the Kurdish revolutionaries continue to , de- 
mand a vision of revolution that would mean genuine 
freedom being worked out. What is necessary for us — 
Iranian , revolutionaries, Kurdish revolutionaries, Amer- 
'ican revolutionaries.— is to work out a philosophy of 
revolution that would help us articulate fully humanity’s 
quest for freedom. There are no short cuts, not from 


state-capitalism calling itself Communism; certainly not 
from western eapitalism; nor from the religious reaction 
of Khomeini’s Islamic Republic. And a philosophy can- 
not be created out of anointing the Islamic Republic 
with the word “democratic.” Religion, even if “demo- 
cratic,” cannot be a substitute for a total philosophy of 
social revolution, rooted in the movement from practice, 
from below. It is not the masses who are so backward 
that they will not grasp such a philosophy, if concretely 
and totally expressed. > 

It is rather revolutionary intellectuals who are back- 
ward in thinking that such a philosophy must be for- 
saken in favor of religious trappings, in order for the 
masses to accept it. Such ground opens the way to 
counter-revolution whether iq today’s immediate, theo- 
cratic state, or in a future state-capitalist one “cleansed” 
of religion, but having all the totalitarian aspects of 
today’s theocratic state. Self-determination of nations 
remains a critical pathway toward the Iranian Revolu- 
tion, freed from the stranglehold of Khomeini’s regime. 
To return to the original goal of freedom of the Iranian 
Revolution, to deepen the revolution, it must be freed 
both from the native ruling class and the imperialisms,* 
U.S. and Russian, in the wings. Only in that way will we 
alsp light a world path to truly class-less society. 


Israeli war resisters face arrest, threats from police 


Editor’s Note: Below vie print brief excerpts from a 
document entitled “Dissent and Ideology in Relation to 
Peace in Israel 1982 ” that was sent to News & Letters 
by the International Movement of Conscientious War Re- 
sisters. The document gives a history of the resistance 
of Israeli men and women to serving in the Israeli De- 
fense Forces (IDF) i especially in the occupied territories. 

Israel — In January, 1982 Israeli Police in Tel-Aviv- 
Jaffa arrested several young men and women, announc- 
ing that they were “suspected of maintaining under- 
ground support for deserters from the IDF.” 

THE FIRST ARRESTED WAS AVIVITH B ALLAS, 21, 
daughter of Sim’on Balias, a noted leftist lecturer on 
Arabic, literature at the University of Tel-Aviv. They 
searched for her at her parents’ house. Not finding her, 
the police took some possessions of the parents which 
they “found suspicious,” including an address- book. 

The next day Avivith reported to the police and was 
arrested and kept in a solitary confinement cell for 48 
hours. She didn’t cooperate with the investigators and 
after intervention by her lawyer she was released on 
bail. Ten days later she was again ordered in for ques- 
: tioning threatened with beatings and re-arrest. 

Three years prior to this arrest, Avivith was granted 
exemption from military service on grounds of con- 
science. She has been active in political groups seeking 
a peaceful solution to the Israeli-Arab conflict. 

ELI ABRAHAM, 24, WAS ARRESTED about a week 
after Avivith was released. Because his family was from 
a poor people’s section of Nes-Ciona, he was not able to 
meet a high bail and spent 48 hours and then another 
two weeks iri jail. Eli has been a conscientious objector 
since he was 22. He said: “Since the state didn’t 
remember me at the neglected poor-people’s quarter 
during 18 years, it should not remember to call me at 
the age 18 for duty; I have nothing to serve for or pay 
for.” 


OREN BALABAN, 20, was arrested by the Military 
Police and was transferred to the civil police. He serves 
in the IDF Air Force orchestra. When questioned, the 
police threatened to bring in his girlfriend and rape her 
in front of Oren. Another policeman beat Oren severely, 
hitting his head against the wall. 

The police suspected the arrestees of supporting 
IDF deserters by giving them lodging space and money. 
The offense of desertion is almost impossible to prove 
without direct confession, as the proof must consist of 
“intention not to return to the army.” Furthermore it is 
hard to prove that a person who supports an alleged 
deserter knows of that person’s intentions. So it is quite 
obvious that the police attempts were directed to get- 
ting “confessions." 

A silent movement of resisters started who refused 
to serve beyond the Green Line, the pre-1967 War 
boundaries of Israel. None of the Leftist Parties, move- 
ments or organizations in Israel are officially support- 
ing any kind of resistance to military service except the 
International Movement of Conscientious War Resisters 
which is not a “political organization” as such, but has 
its own policies on the ground of humane politics. 

THE GROUP OF 27 is the latest publicly known 
group of resisters in Israel. It started in 1978 with the 
public statement of 27 high school students who de- 
clared that they would refuse military service beyond 
the Green Line. 

The struggle of the Group of 27 took place for 
almost two years. Some were imprisoned for two to 
three terms of 35 days, then exempted from service. 
Others were exempted in silence for “unfitness” and 
psychiatric grounds. Faddy Elghazi was chosen as the 
exemplary case. He served almost 200 days in military 
prison, judged first by officers; then court martialed. 

— Yesha’ayahu — Thoma Schick 
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Deep recession, , military build-up, pulling apart of political alliances 


(Continued from Page 7) 

culture could hardly have survived. Profits have plunged 
from $31.5 billion in 1973 to $13.4 billion in 1980. 

It is not only because of the current high cost for 
energy and the skyrocketing costs for combines, fer- 
tilizer and pesticides, but because of the Long period of 
; slide fit the rate of profit, that we see today no less than 
25 percent of the farmers being thrown out of business. 
Of the 1.8 million farms expected to survive, the largest 
5U,0O6 — that is only the top 3 percent — will account 
'for no less than 58 percent of the total cash sales. In 
a word, once again, the rich get richer and the poor get 
poorer, and the small family farms disappear altogether. 
Business failures in industry are also mounting. 

' Have you read? ■ 

Indignant Heart: A Black Worker's Journal 
by Charles Denby 

Now they’ve added a new dimension to auto- 
mation — animation . . . What concerns me most 
, k about that was how we felt when we first saw auto- 
mation introduced in the auto shops over 20 years 
ago, and how workers revolted against this “man 
* killer” . . . While these so-called- leaders (such a» 

; UAW Pres. Fraser) have been busy capitulating to 
the capitalist class, the thoughts and actions of the 
Blacks and workers are being sharpened in the 
■ experience o^ their continuing revolts ... 

Paperback $4.80 — Hardcover $12 

Order from: News & Letters, 2832 E. Grand Blvd., 

I Detroit, MI 48211 


Where, in 1978, there were 24 failures per 10,000 busi- 
nesses now there are 83 per 10,000. The brink of Depres- 
sion reveals that militarization of the economy is not 
only non-productive, but undermines the whole produc- 
tion system. All militarization is good for is the slaughter 

Yc-t all that seems to concern the capitalist ide- 
ologues is that the government and the central banks 
can absorb 75 percent pf all private savings and choke 
off capital formation and productive growth. So much 
for Reagan’s' giveaway to the rich in anticipation of pro- 
ductive investment and the “turnaround” of the Ameri- 
can economy. The truth is that even the capitalist ide- 
Niojdgues are now pointing to the fact that “as the 
Orwellian year of 1984 approaches, stimulus has become 
: 'repression,”^;':' 

WEST EUROPE AND NATO 

The depth of the global crisis is seen in the highest 
levels of unemployment in West Europe since post-World 
War II, where 16 million are jobless. That slowdown is 
now two years old. It is blamed, in large measure, on 
the U.S. recession and -high interest rates. Indeed, the 
French Minister of Finance, Jacques Delors, called the 
high American interest rates nothing short of “the third 
^;"Oil:'-shbck.!’ r v r '' 

That the U.S. recession could be placed in the same 
category as what is by now the fantastic 12-fold increase 
in oil prices since 1974 shows how very interdependent 
the U.S. economy is with tyiat of the West. Although the 
U.S. may not be the dominant global force it once was,' 
it is still so very substantial that it is, indeed, a deter- 
minant global force. But it is by no means the only 
reason for the economic crisis in West Europe. 

The Common Market — that is, Great Britain, 
France, West Germany — is both pulling' apart and 
pulling away from the U.S. politically as well as eco- 
nomically. And the truth is that the economic crisis in 
West Europe is, capitalistically, native-born. The eco- 
nomic slowdown in Thatcher’s England has constantly 
grown worse since her accession to power; industrial 
production has fallen to the level of 1975, with'unemploy- 
ment soaring to 12 percent from an 8.4 percent level 
in 1980. 

At the same time, though West Europe opposed 
Russia's invasion of Afghanistan and threats to Poland, 
they are oppressively aware that they would be the 
first target in a nuclear war, and what they most resent 
is such a concentration by the U.S. on the military that 
the political contention^ are neglected. The result has 
been that, without detente, all these crises from Poland 
to the Middle East have actually widened the gap be- 
tween the U.S. and its allies. So dependent are they on 
trade with Russia, and so opposed to the Cold War 
rhetoric of Reagan, that even he was convinced he had 
better let alone the fait accompli of their negotiations 
with Russia for the gas pipeline. 

In a word. Short of war, business goes on as usual. 
Economics remains the gut question, and it helps not a 
whit that Reagan's ideological twin. Prime Minister 
Thatcher, also prac tices “supply-side economics,” On the 

4) See Leonard Silk in The New York Times both "The Great 
Repression" (March 14, 1982) and "World Economy: Pulling Apart," 
International Economic Survey, Feb. 14, 1982. 


contrary, in both cases their policy further deepened the 
economic erises in each country. 

As Robert Solomon, the former advisor to the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve Board, put it in 
summing up the year, “Demand and supply are the bread 
and butter of the economists, but - the supply-siders 
would like us to ignore the demand effects of tax cuts. 
This would be myopic . . . The classical remedy i£ a 
lengthy recession in which workers accept lower wage 
increases out of fear of losing their jobs.” The labor 
bureaucracy’s bowing to these capitalist demands with 
the massive cuts in wages as well as hard-won health 
and retirement benefits, only spells out the beginning of 
the end of its leadership, even as it points to the dis- 
integration o{ capitalism itself. 

Instead of Reagan’s tax cuts .unleashing a vigorous 
expansion of the economy, we are now confronted with 
a prolonged slowdown in growth. Stockman, in his con- . 
fessional in the Atlantic Monthly, put it most succinctly 
when he proved that supply-side economics was simply 
“a rover for the reduction of income taxes in the upper 
bracket. ”5 

THAT SUPREME COMMODITY, LABOR 
POWER, AND ACCUMULATION OF CAPITAL 

The most massive restructuring of industry since 
the Depression has brought about the most prolonged 
period of capital shortage. Capital investment fell so 
greatly that in the non-energy section there was an 
under investment by $50 billion in 1980. With,high tech- 
nology as the main factor, only the biggest monopolies, 

5) See olso John Kenneth Galbraith on "The Budget ond the 
Bust," New Republic, March 17, 1982. 


Anti-Reagan demonstrations 



Demonstrators mass against Reagan in New York 


New York, N.Y. — On March 23, tens of thousands , 
of anti-war youth and other anti-Administration pro- 
testers filled the Manhattan streets around the Hilton 
Hotel here to oppose the eerie, ceremonious spectacle 
going on inside that included a $250-a-plate dinner,, 
topped-off with a presentation to Ronald Reagan of a 
“humanitarian award,” by the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews. 

Many of the anti-war youth called it a “dress-re- 
hearsal” for the March 27 national demonstration on El 
Salvador in Washington, which some said would be a 
turning point in the struggle to stay. Reagan’s hand 
from more direct military intervention against the Cen- 
tral American revolutions, as well as raise to a new 
level the opposition to his Administration’s policies of 
oppression at home. 

Women’s organizations were felt in force, with 
demands such as immediate passage of the Equal Rights 
Amendment, and the right of all women to abortion on 
demand, but emphasizing the incredible hypocrisy of 
Reagan as any kind of a “humanitarian.” 

Black organizations and individuals, representing 
all age groups, unified the demonstration’s demands, 
and their pressure was felt inside the" National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews, as Black clergymen 
spoke out against the award. Organizers of the protest 
had predicted 5,000 demonstrators, but the actual esti- 
mates ran as high as 30,000. — Participant 

• . 

Los Angeles, Cal. — When Ronald Reagan came here 
March 10 to promote his “new” federalism, he was met 
with a demonstration of 250 at the Dorothy Chandler 
Pavilion. Most people there didn’t think there was that 
much new to this proposal to further cut back on 
people’s basic needs. 

Those cutbacks are coming down all over, and 
hitting hardest in Black communities like Watts. 
“They’re putting money into El Salvador and people 
down here are starving,” complained a student nurse 
at Martin Luther King Jr. Hospital. The hospital was 
built as a direct result of the 1965 Watts riot. 

One woman worker spoke of the need to improve 
. working conditions along witty provisions for “child 
care while you're trying to better yourself.” Another 
woman nurse commented on Reagan's theory: “I’d like 
to ask him to explain his trickle down theory so we 
,can understand it because we’re still waiting for it to 
trickle down.” — Eugene Ford 


whether in agriculture or industry, will survive. This, of 
course, leads to ever greater concentration and centrali- 
zation of capital in ever fewer hands. Strange as it may 
sound to ttyose looking only at the lush profits of the . 
few, there is a shortage of capital to sustain the boom 
that isn't. But the rate of profit, or what the capitalists 
call “the average rate of return on equity,” declines. 

Without acknowledging that capitalism’s profits 
come from the unpaid hours of labor of that supreme 
commodity, labor power, capitalists see that the more 
machinery they invest in, and the fewer workers -they 
need to run those computerized machines, the less sur- 
plus value: do they have. In a word, no matter how lush 
the mass of profits— -and only in oil and high technology 
are they that lush — the rate is less. 

The truth is that so large is the capital needed for 
new investment for each unit of production, that the 
amount of output in 1980 shrank 38 percent from what 
it was in 1978. At present, -the average rate of return in 
industry is just under eight percent, which is hardy- 
more than one-half what it was for all U.S. companies 
only five'-years ago. We must repeat that what character- 
izes the global economy — the U.S. and West Europe, 

Russia andi-East Europe — is a permanent lower growth 
rate. 

And, (tespite all the ballyhoo about how people 
would be “rehired,” as soon as they are retrained in 
robotics or hired in the service industries, the truth is 
that manufacturing, even with the economic base having 
been- eroded, is the one that employs one-third of the 
nation’s work-force. 

What they call “a wild ride for U.S. capital in the 
1980s” is actually a wild ride for the workers into the 
permanent army of the unemployed and their pauperiza- 
tion. This is what the economists try to hide by evoking 
the word “total,” and speaking of the “total factor of i*- 
productivity” as if indeed capital was productive. At , 
the same time, these capitalist ideologues themselves 
call non productive investments “more like consumption 
expenditures than an investment.” 

In a word, when it gets down to the aetual facts, so 
great is the need for capital investment, per machine or 
per robotic; and so little is the demand- for labor, that 1 

they fail to anticipate their rate of profit sinking lower. 

Since it’s 'only from living labor that they get all their 
unpaid hours of labor, and since they do not want to 
admit any such thing, the cry for inclusion of capital 
productivity is jus* one more way to have the mass of 
profits hide the decline in the rate of profit. 

Over 100 years ago, Karl Marx, who had removed 
political economy from an intellectualistic debate and 
centered it on the relations of capital and latyor at the ■ 
point of production, as well as in the political class 
struggle, had called the decline in the rate of profit the 
“pons asini” of capitalism: “The real barrier of capitalist 
production Is capital itself.” 6 ; r 

It is the inescapable result of that absolute contra- 
diction of capitalism: On the one hand, its technological 
revolutions are always calling for more and more con- 
stant capital, and less and less variable capital (work- 
ers); and on the other hand, the only source of surplus 
value is from that supreme commodity, labor power. 

Ever since then, even those bourgeois ideologues 
who build their own business cycle theories on this, 
have been busy pointing instead to what Marx called 
“counteractinf factors,” as if these were not just ten- ™ 
dencies but the actual solution, one that would over- 
come the absolute general contradiction of capitalism 
and transcend it. The truth is .there is no way out of 
(he absolute contradiction. 

This does not mean that capitalism will “auto- 
matically” collapse, it needs a good hefty determined 
revolutionary push from the masses of workers. At the 
present moment, the steel workers in Belgium, who have 
already been on General Strike for weeks, are showing 
the way, but: the undercurrent of revolt, globally, includ- 
ing the U.S., will not be restricted to strikes. With the 
coming of Spring we are sure to see massive anti-nuke 
demonstrations, women's liberation struggles, the Black 
masses' intense opposition to Reaganism, and the out- 
bursts of youth discontent in every field from the un- 
conscionable cuts in education to being thrown into the 
ranks of the unemployed before they ever had a job. 

They will surely coalesce not only in expressing their 
opposition to Reaganism and its immoral minority call- 
ing itself the “Moral Majority,” but in working out so 
new a relationship of theory to practice as to become 
the foundation for truly new human relations. 

6) Karl MalSc, Capital, Vol. Ill, p. 293 (Kerr edition). Sec, indeed, 
the entire Part HI on "The Law of the Foiling Tendency of the Rate 
ot Profit," pp. 247-313. 
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Salvador book exposes U.S., 
Central American masses 


by Peter Wermuth 

El Salvador: Central America in the New Cold War, 
ed. by Marvin E. Gettleman, et al., Grove Press, 1981. 

Hardly a day goes by without the Reagan Adminis- 
tration getting caught red-handed fabricating some new 
"A 5 - lie to prove El Salvador’s revolution is part of “a Russian- 
Cuban plot to take over the hemisphere.” Now a book 
has appeared which further shows the hollowness of the 
entire United States policy in that region. 

El Salvador: Central America in the New Cold War 
is a collection of over 50 essays, articles and documents, 
consisting of statements by architects of U.S. policy (like 
Haig, Kirkpatrick) followed by leftist critiques by writers 
and activists inside and outside Latin America. It doesn’t 
take long before the intentions and designs of U.S. im- 
perialism are laid threadbare. 
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ARCHITECTS OF U.S. POLICY 

Thus, we hfar Jeane Kirkpatrick argue against Car- 
ter’s “softness” on Communism one moment, only to let 
the cat out of the bag the next, by saying his real mis- 
take was not to support the bloodthirsty Somoza all the 
way to the end! We see Roy Prosterman, architect of the 
genocidal rural “pacification” (read extermination) pro- 
gram of the Vietnam war argue for a similar policy in 
El Salvador today (calling it “partial land reform”) only 
to argue in the next breath that “the comparison of Viet- 
nam and El Salvador is not quite correct.” 

We read the State Department’s White Paper of last 
year “proving” Russian involvement in the revolution, 
only to have several scholars rip it to shreds as a tissue 
of lies and distortions. 

And yet El Salvador: Central America in the New 
Cold War does not tell the full tale of the barbarity of 
U.S. policy for El Salvador, for in giving so much atten- 
tion to refuting the lies of the Reagan Administration, it 
hardly ever allows you to hear the voices of revolt 
within El Salvador. 

We do read a transcript of a broadcast from the 
guerrilla-run Radio Venceremos which speaks of how the 
guerrilla forces “have no arbitrary and cruel chiefs in 
it. All its members see each other as brothers without 
distinctions in seniority, social position, and rank.” 

FMLN STATEMENT 

There is also a statement from the FMLN saying 
“the revolution on the march is nbt the work of a group 
of conspirators ... the worker and peasant alliance has 
proven to be the most solid base for guaranteeing the 
firmness and consistency of the entire liberation move- 
ment.” Such statements prove far more powerfully than 
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So what is school really? It is a 
perpetuation of the syatea in which 
we live. The capitalist idea tells us 
that those wno ere clever enough and 
persevere can nake it. The sad truth 



Below we print excerpts from a new paper appearing 
at Hunter College, New York. For a sample copy contact 
Hunter College Marxist-Humanists, do News & Letters 
P.O. Box 196, New York, N.Y. 10163. 

WHAT IS EDUCATION? 

So what is school really? It is a perpetuation of the 
system in which we live.. The capitalist idea tells us that 
those who are clever enough and persevere can make it. 
The sad truth is that power is in the hands of a few 
dumb, two-bit actors, and the most brilliant amongst us 
have to scrap and save to stay alive. So, by preparing 
us for the job (or should I say cattle) market, colleges 
sustain this lie. They turn students against one another 
by grading and testing and saying that one student is 
better and smarter than the other. Like capitalism, the 
educational system embraces the idea of social Darwin- 
ism to justify its cruelty and destruction of creative, 
free-thinking individuals. This is the structure they 
have forced us into. 


Fortunately, at Hunter College there are many stu- 
dents and a few teachers who are willing to break that 
mold. Hunter is an international meeting place where 
students have taken the opportunity to exchange ex- 
periences and ideas. There are many clubs in which 
students can talk to and learn from each other. The 
students have staged political and social events by and 
for each other. All of these have combined to give 
Hunter students an invaluable, alternative education 
that Hunter 'College as an institution refuses to give. 

— Hunter student 


can any North American academic how deceitful are 
State Department claims that the El Salvador crisis is 
“due to outside interference by Russia and Cuba.” 

But we never get to read of the participation of 
women in the revolution, even though women make up 
a large percentage of the guerrilla movement — some- 
thing that was not seen in the guerrilla “foeos” of the 
1960s. Neither do we read about or hear about the youth, 
so integral to the revolutionary process that the populace 
has nicknamed the guerrillas “los muchachos” (the boys 
and girls). And it is left up to a former official of the 
U.S. State Department to point out how “a real class 
struggle is going on in El Salvador.” 

As deceitful and genocidal as the spewings of U.S. 
imperialism are concerning Central America, we cannot 
become so concerned with the rulers that we forget to 
dig into the actual forms of revolt and organization up- 
surging within Central America today, not only for the 
sake of the revolutions there, but as pathway to absorb- 
ing the lessons they contain for building the North 
American revolution here at home. For that kind of 
solidarity will not leave revolt at just refuting rulers, but 
can inspire anti-war activities by projecting a vision of 
what we are for — a new, human society, independent 
of all existing state powers. 

Job in military no solution 

Editor’s Note: While standing in an unemployment 
line, a young Black ex-enlistee recently spoke of his 
experiences in the Army. 

Detroit, Mich. — Food stamps are a necessity for 
people in the military. While I was stationed in Texas, 
rent was at a minimum of $340 a month. I couldn’t pay 
for anything besides my rent, clothing and a few neces- 
sities. 

The situation is now very tough in the military. I 
believe that young men, my age, would not make it in 
the service. My commanding officer was shell-shocked. 
He forced us to walk 35 miles one day. My feet were 
bleeding. He told me that only “wimps” cry. 

They don’t cafe about your health, and when they 
say they want “higher quality,” it means more than 
having a better education. I have two examples of the 
racist practices within the military. ' 

On my first day, I was told that I couldn’t take a 
bunk bed with whites. I was told, “We don’t want 
n — rs in this room.” They put me in a supply room 
until they found a room for me with Blacks. We fought 
this four or five times. The entire military is broken 
along racial lines. 

I went into the army by myself — headstrong. I 
earned my rank the hard 'way — classified as cook, 94B. 
One day, a guy put his hands on me and I defended 
myself. They confined me to the Correctional Custodial 
Facility (CCF), and I was then sent to Fort Leaven- 
worth. I lost all my pay and leave time, and when I 
returned, they put me on KP and extra guard duty. My 
rank was taken, and I went back to El, private. 

If you asked me today to go into the Army, I would 
say “no,” but with the economy today, it is the only 
way to get a steady paycheck. 

But the problem with the military is a problem 
for everyone. There is no doubt that Reagan is trying 
to start a war. We have enough nuclear power to kill us 
ten times over. 

Closed meetings at U. ofM. 

Flint, Mich. — The Student Government Council of 
the Flint branch of the University of Michigan has been 
holding meetings closed to the public and to other 
students during the current school year. The official 
meetings are then turned into mere ratifications of what 
is decided behind closed doors. 

The student newspaper, the Michigan Times, and 
Students for Black Action (SBA) are trying to pry 
open these meetings, because the Student Government 
Council allocates over $10,000 in student activity money. 
Groups considered to be political cannot get student 
activity money. 

Because the Student Government Council handles 
money which every student must pay at registration, 
it is probably every bit as subject to Michigan’s Open 
Meetings Act as is U of M’s Board of Regents. Yet it 
continues to disregard the law. 

Open meetings are certainly no panacea, but at 
least they might make it possible to find out why Stu- 
dents for Black Action has been denied any allocation 
of student activity money. The pretext is that SBA ran 
over its budget in years past and owes money which it 
must repay before it can have any more money. How- 
ever, other groups owing money have been allocated 
money for this year. — Dan Bremer 



Northeastern students walk out of school and march 
on Detroit Board of Education demanding that their 
school be kept open. 

Detroit, Mich. — About 300 of us marched to the 
Detroit Board of Education (BOE) to demand that 
Northeastern High not be closed down. This is the first 
high school to close here since the mid-1950s. 

The student council asked for a walkout after our 
parents received letters announcing the closing of our 
school. And that is what we did, all of us — sophomores, 
juniors, and seniors. We walked to the BOE to voice 
our own opinion to the superintendent of schools, Dr. 
Arthur Jefferson. We want our school kept open. 

Before the march we painted our own signs: 
“Yeah, we’re smarter than Cass (Tech. High School), 
Yeah, we’re so cool. 

First you took our money. 

And now you want our school!” 

On our first confrontation with the school board. 
Deputy Superintendent Hopkins “greeted” us, but we 
were the ones to have our say. We made it known that: 
1) We' don’t have money to go to other schools. North- 
eastern is just around the corner. 2) Arthur Jefferson 
graduated from this school. We have had more students 
graduate from Northeastern than any other Detroit 
school. 3) We wanted an answer to these questions: 
Why is the assessment for property surrounding our 
school being raised? What is the real reason for closing 
Northeastern High? 

Many of us spoke directly to Jefferson when we 
returned to the BOE meeting that night. But we dis- 
covered that Jefferson didn’t have his act together. 
He wasn’t able to answer our questions. 

The BOE is giving weak excuses for closing our 
schools. One is the low enrollment of our school. But 
is low enrollment really a bad thing? And the school 
we will be sent to. Northern High, has 100 fewer stu- 
dents than we. Another excuse is that the buildings are 
too old. Still another weak excuse is to blame it on the 
students. Proficiency tests were given to “prove” our 
inability to achieve high test scores. But we changed 
everyone’s opinion on that with our scores. 

The seniors are facing another problem. Arthur 
Jefferson is scheduled to speak at the graduation this 
year. But he will not be welcome. Jefferson thinks he 
has nerves of steel, but we have not given up. 

— Northeastern ' high school students 

Draft resister speaks 

Los Angeles, Cal.— There aren’t many times in our 
lives when we get the , chance to make decisions of much 
importance. For me, the exception was my decision not 
to register for the Draft. 

It wasn't an easy decision. Until registration 
came up, I expected to live in a rather secure, well- 
ordered life in this “home of the free.” I hadn’t done 
much to alleviate all the suffering that goes on in this 
world. Everything seemed to be going on plan, until 
I realized I was being ordered to register for the war 
machine, under threat of going to jail. My heart sank. 
I decided I wouldn't do it. 

I don't mind defending my country against Russian 
totalitarianism, but when it comes to taking up weapons 
against half-starved Latin American youth defending 
themselves against the criminals this country supports, 
that I won’t do. ■ , 

The more I thought of it, the more I saw how regis- 
tration makes the Draft inevitable, and the Draft makes 
war inevitable. The secure, well-ordered life I had 
earlier thought of as ahead, crumbled in the face of my 
decision. It’s helped me to think more about the lives 
of the masses in the Third World, and about what kind 
of society we live under hete. 

As students, I can now see how we are isolated 
from the rest of society, set apart from the poor and 
working men, women and children around us. We are 
alienated from reality and we therefore forget how 
precious life is. The rulers try to use this in getting us 
to agree to go off to war. What we have to do is under- 
stand what life is really about, by reaching out to the 
struggles of the exploited masses in the world. Not 
registering for the Draft was my first step in that effort. 

— Resister 
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LIFE AND TINES 


by Peter Mallory and Kevin A. Barry 


The courageous, defiant actions of Orlando J. Tar- 
dencillas, the Nicaraguan youth who, after spending 
more than a year in the jails of the El Salvador junta, 
refused to be a pawn in the Reagan Administration’s 
war on Nicaragua, represents the tremendous spirit 
of the Central American revolutions. 

Tardencillas, who the government had brought to 
Washington to testify about Nicaraguan and Cuban 
influence in El Salvador, instead announced that he 
had “obviously been presented for purposes of propa- 
ganda,” and proceeded to deny that he had been sent 
by Nicaragua to aid the Salvadoran guerrillas. 

“An official of the U.S. Embassy told me that they 
needed to demonstrate the presence of Cubans in El 
Salvador. They gave me an option. They said I could 
come here or face certain death. All my previous 
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Central America's revolutions intensify 


statements about training in Ethiopia and Cuba were 
false.” 

Thus another hole was torn open in U.S. fabrica- 
tions about the revolutionary movement in Central 
America. But the Reagan Administration is not just 
attempting to spew out propaganda on Communist in- 
volvement and the need for “a global solution.” 

They are at the same time taking action: 1) Reagan 
has authorized the Central Intelligence. Agency to help 
put together a paramilitary force from several Latin 
American countries currently under dictatorial rule 
which would aim to destabilize the Nicaraguan govern- 
ment by attacking vital economic installations. 2) A 
second plan calls for the tunneling of millions of dollars 
to support opposition groups within Nicaragua, as the 
U.S. did in moving to oust Chile’s Allende a decade 
ago. 3) The number of American military advisors in 


Honduras now numbers over 100, five times the number 
in El Salvador. 4) The Reagan Administration is asking 
for millions in military and economic aid to prop up 
El Salvador, both directly and as part of the Caribbean 
Basin program. 5) The U.S. is looking for ways to give 
aid to the Guatemalan military government which has 
just had one more right wing military coup. 

But the Central American revolutions continue at 
an escalating pacer The war in Guatemala has reached 
an intensity equal to that of El Salvador. One of the 
most important developments has been the decision of 
the four guerrilla groups in Guatemala to form a com- 
mon front in their battle against the government. Mean- 
while the Nicaraguan government has declared a state 
of emergency in the face of provocations from the U.S., 
and the guerrillas in El Salvador continue their offen- 
sive including attacks in the suburbs of San Salvador. 


Navy buildup 

March saw the addition of a 93,000 ton aircraft 
carrier, Carl Vinson, and an attack submarine, Atlanta, 
to the U.S. Navy fleet. The battleship New Jersey was 
brought out of drydock and is being fitted out. Is this 
naval buildup necessary or something the country can 
afford? 

Admiral Rickover was asked how long an aircraft 
carrier of this type could be expected to last in an all 
out war, and. he replied, “about two days.” 

The U.S. Navy now has no less than 171 nuclear 
submarines operational. Its goal is for a fleet of 600 
ships. To supervise this navy they have no less than 
218 admirals, complete with staffs of captains, com- 
manders, etc., a ratio of one admiral for less than three 
ships. The U.S. military establishment has more senior 
officers today than they had at the height of World 
War II. 

Reagan plans to spend $1.6 trillion for 130 more 
ships, 3,900 new planes, 8,800 tanks, 14,000 strategic 
and tactical bombs for the nuclear arsenal — all of which 
the Russians will meet ship for ship and bomb for bomb. 

Rather than embark on this senseless arms race, 
wouldn’t the world be better off providing: jobs for the 
unemployed, homes for the homeless, roads without 
potholes, bridges that are not in danger of collapse, 
flood cOTitrol? 

A good start could be made by retiring 50 percent 
of the top brass, the project hatchers that demand and 
get more and more expensive arms. 

Haitian refugees 

A class action suit against the U.S. government, 
brought by the Haitian Refugee Center of Miami, began 
in March. The victims of government persecution are 
the 3,000 Haitian refugees who are being held in U.S. 
detention camps, under inhumane conditions, without 
trial. Over 600 are being held at the Krome Detention 
Center near Miami. The suit is to free the Haitians 
while they await their hearings. 

- The refugees fled from the dictatorship of “Baby 
Doc” Duvalier in Haiti, where political and economic 
conditions are so bad that they flee in leaky boats 
facing death at sea rather than starve to death at 
home under repression. 

The U.S. policy of detaining “illegal aliens” was 
supposedly abandoned in 1954, when Ellis Island, as 
well as other detention centers around the country, 
were closed. Charles Gordon, former general counsel 
for the Immigration and Naturalization Service, testified 
that “hundreds of people” who arrived in this country 
and asked for political asylum had been paroled because 
the agency decided “incarceration was unnecessary.” 

The fact that these refugees are Black, pot white, 
seems to be the deciding issue. 

Belgian steel workers 

Over 10,000 Belgian steel workers demonstrated 
in Brussels on March 16 to protest the reorganization 
of the industry by the government that they feared 
would eliminate over 5,000 of their jobs. So violent 
was their protest that 179 police and 22 workers were 
injured. 

Prime Minister Wilfried Martens, who heads the 
32nd government in the last 38 years, secured emergency 
powers to rule by royal decree instead of by parliament, 
announced an 8.5 percent devaluation of the currency, 
suspended the indexing of wages to inflation, and an- 
nounced a plan to spend $1.1 billion to reorganize the 
steel industry with 5,000 less jobs. 

With unemployment running at 12.5 percent two 
major unions went on a strike that has lasted for two 
weeks and has been marked by increasing antagonism 
toward the government. 


China 

Ever since Deng Xiaoping released some intellectu- 
tals from forced labor camps, the U.S. media has acted 
as if this type of thing was only from the “bad old 
days” when Mao was alive. But new sentences to forced 
labor camps have multiplied, including youth from the 
Peking Spring protests. Recently a major Chinese gov- 
ernment newspaper wrote: “Practice of more than two 
decades has proved that education through labor has 
indeed. achieved notable results.” The “more than two 
decades” covers both the mass arrests of hundreds of 
thousands following the 1957 Hundred Flowers Cam- 
paign, and the tens of millions arrested or forced to the 
countryside during the Cultural Revolution. 



‘Long live the spirit of April 5 Tienanmen revolt.’ 


One woman intellectual imprisoned for many years 
recently gave one of the few detailed accounts, as pub- 
lished by the Washington Post (2-12-82). She said: “We 
used to think the dead ones were lucky ... It was 
bitter all the way through. I labored from my 40s 
through my 60s and there wasn’t a moment of hope, not 
for all those years . . . We were called stinking in- 
tellectuals not fit to live’.” 

Food rations were meager and prisoners were 
forced to work in bitter cold. One difference from 
Stalin’s camps was Mao’s Confucian concept of “recti- 
fication.” The former prisoner continued: “After eating 
supper, we were ready to fall flat on our backs. But 
very often we had political study until 10 o’clock. Then 
sometimes two or three hours after we had gone to bed, 
they got us up again to cut grass with sickles. There 
never was any rest.” She estimated that 40 percent of 
her camp died during the 21 years she was confined. 

The Hong Kong Association for Solidarity with the 
Chinese Democratic Movement has news about dozens 
of workers and intellectuals who have been arrested in 
the last year alone. The coalition is calling for world- 
wide protests demanding freedom for those political 
prisoners, especially around April 5, the sixth anniver- 
sary of the greatest demonstration against Mao. The 
address of the Association for further information or 
for donations is T.T.M. P.O. Box 60071, Hong Kong. 


Syria 

For the past two-and-a-half years, the Islamic • a * 
reactionaries of the Muslim Brotherhood have been 
waging a terrorist war against the Baathist police-state 
regime of Hafez al-Assad in Syria. In February, this 
reached the level of a full-scale uprising in the country’s 
fifth largest city of Hama. Some 8,000 troops were sent 
to put down the rebellion. 

Assad’S government has a narrow base of support 
in the army and in the Alawite religious sect. The latter 
religious group, linked to Shi’ite Islam, makes up a mere 
11 percent of the population. The Muslim Brotherhood 
wants to put Sunni Muslims who make up 57 percent 
of the population in charge and to suppress minority 
religious and ethnic groups. 

So far the Syrian masses have sat out this struggle 
for the most part, although it is clear that the severely '«*-j 

repressive and pro-Russian Assad regime is hardly , 

more popular than was the pro-American Egyptian 
regime of Sadat. Assad has unconvincingly blamed 
all his domestic troubles on a U.S.-inspired “imperial- j 

ist-Zionist conspiracy,” but it is clear that Syria’s 
Islamic reactionaries have indigenous roots. 

India 

From 15 to 20 million workers held a nationwide 
general strike on Jan. 19, which brought India to a 
near-standstill. The strikers were demanding repeal of 
laws which give the - government of Indira Gandhi 
power to break any strike deemed to affect “essentiar’ 
services or industries. The strike was particularly ef- 
fective in principal industrial areas such as West 
Bengal. It also shut down virtually all newspapers. ^ 

More than 10 people were killed in clashes with the 
police. ■ ;> ' _ 

The fact that the strike did not succeed in shut- 
ting down transport or the government itself, except in 
West Bengal, may have been due to the government’s i 
detention of over 25,000 union activists the day before. 

Thirty-five years after it inspired the Third World 
by becoming the first large country to win national j 
independence from British imperialism, India's 670 mil- j 
lion people continue to face life in an impoverished, 
sexist, caste-ridden society. Average income is $200 per 
year in spite of significant industrialization plus a j 
supposed “green revolution” in agriculture, neither of ] 
which have benefited the masses. Things have in fact 
grown worse since the economic crises of the 1970s. 


Who We Are and What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees, an organization 
of Marxist-Humanists, stand for the abolition of 
capitalism, whether in its private property form as 
in the U.S., or its state property form as in Russia 
or China. News & Letters was created so that the 
voices of revolt from below could be heard not 
separated from the articulation of a philosophy of 
liberation. A Black production worker, Charles 
Denby, author of Indignant Heart: A Black Work- 
er’s Journal, is the editor of the paper. Raya 
Dunayevskaya, National Chairwoman of the Com- 
mittees, is the author of Marxism and Freedom 
and Philosophy and Revolution, which spell out the 
philosophic ground of Marx’s Humanism interna- 
tionally as American Civilization on Trial con- 
cretizes it on the American scene and shows the 
two-way road between the U.S. and Africa. 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year 
of the Detroit wildcats against Automation and 
the Montgomery Bus Boycott against segregation — 
activities which signalled a new movement from 
practice which was itself a form of theory. Vol. 1, 
No. 1, came off the press on the second anniver- 
sary of the June 17, 1953 East German revolt 
against Russian state-capitalism masquerading as 


Communism, in order to express our solidarity 
with freedom fighters abroad as well as at home. 
Because 1953 was also the year when we worked 
out the revolutionary dialectics of Marxism in its 
original form of “a new Humanism,” .as well as 
individuality “purified of all that interferes with 
its universalism, i.e., with freedom itself,” we 
organized ourselves in Committees rather than 
any elitist: party “to lead.” 

In opposing the capitalistic, racist, sexist, ex- 
ploitative society, we participate in all class and 
freedom struggles, nationally and internationally. 
As our Constitution states: “It is our aim ... to 
promote the firmest unity among workers. Blacks 
and other minorities, women, youth and those in- 
tellectuals who have broken with the ruling bu- 
reaucracy of both capital and labor.” We do not 
separate the mass activities from the activity of 
thinking. Anyone who is a participant in these 
freedom struggles for totally new relations and a 
fundamentally new way of life, and who believes 
in these principles, is invited to join us. Send for 
a copy of the Constitution of News and Letters 
Committees. 
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Mad at Fraser 
and the union 
bureaucrats 



by Chutes Denby, Editor 


In Britain, Germany and now the US 

1 1 “ ■■■ — . - 

The European anti-nuclear war 

movement crosses the Atlantic 



Author of Indignant Heart: A Black Worker's Journal 
It is no wonder that the GM contract was nearly, 
defeated by rank-and-file workers.. As. soon as the vote 
was counted and it came out so dose, UAW President 
Fraser started saying that it was because the workers 
were 'so mad at GM Board Chairman Roger Smith. But 
the truth is that workers who voted against the contract, 
as well as many who voted for it, are just as mad at 
Fraser and the union bureaucrats. 

Some workers have been surprised at Fraser. He is 
one leader who used to work in the diop, and workers 
had felt that it meant something that he had come from 
(Continued on page S) 


by Michael Connolly 

As leaders of the European movement against 
nuclear war toured the United States for 17 
days last month, speaking at college campuses, 
churches and union halls, they were constantly 
surprised by the sudden growth of the cause 
in America. “Our movement has crossed the 
Atlantic!” was the jubilant cry of Volkmar 
Deile, one of the organizers of last October’s 
gigantic disarmament march in Bonn, West 
Germany, as he spoke to a crowd of 20,000 on 
March 27 in Philadelphia. 


Philosophy and Revolution 


Marxism A Freedom: United States, 1958; Italy, 1962; Japan, 1964; France, 1971; Britain, 1971; Mexico, 
1976. Philosophy and Revolution: United States, 1973; Italy, 1977; Mexico, 1977; Germany, 1981. 

Pre-Publication Offer 

] 982 Editions of Marxism and Freedom, Philosophy and Revolution, 

both with special introductions by the author 

$7.95 each <$10.95 List, Price) 

Order Iran News & Letters, 2832 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit, MI 48211 

New Introduction to Philosophy and Revolution 

by Raya Dttnayevskaya 

Author of forthcoming Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 
"I lone all nun who dive. Any fish con swim near the surface, but it takes a great 
whole to go downstairs five miles or more; and if he don't attain the bottom, why, 
aU the lead in Galena can’t fashion the plummet that will. I’m not talking of Mr. 

Emerson now — but of the whole corps of thought-divers, that have been diving and 
coming up again with blood shot eyes since the world began.” — Herman Melville 


The near-revolution that was aborted at 
its highpoint — Paris, May, 1968 — become an 
inducement for some intellectuals who had 
branded the 1950s as a period of “the end 
of ideology” to refurbish that characteriza- 
tion % what distinguished the quiescent ’70s 
from the turbulent ’60s. But, just as the 
East European revolts of the 1950s proved 
the “end of ideology” proponents to be 


totally wrong, so the 1970s proved to be, not 
the death of thought, but new beginnings 
both in thought and in fact. Just as the 
new movement from practice that had be- 
gun with the June 17, 1953 East German 
revolt extended itself, in the 1960s, to the 
birth of a whole new Third World as well 
as a new generation of revolutionaries, so 
(Continued on page 5) 


As the massive marches in Bonn and London, Am- 
sterdam and Rome had, in the words of the Italian 
activist Lucio Magri, "stupefied even those who . . . 
worked to bring it about,” so now the multiplicity of 
forms of the protest appearing in the U.S.A. is forcing 
all the old organizations — whether Left, religious or 
pacifist — to run to catch up. 

The list of new organizations expands daily, includ- 
ing many on occupational lines. Nurses Alliance for the 
Prevention of Nuclear War, Educators for Social Re- 
sponsibility. Communicators for Nuclear Disarmament, 
Artists for Survival — they have spread nationwide. 
Physicians for Social Responsibility now counts 16,000 
members in 101 chapters in 45 states. 

“Ground Zero,’.’ a “nuclear war educational project” 
headed by one of Jimmy Carter’s old SALT II advisers, 
has found its programs in such demand that their 
“Ground Zero” week (April 16-25) was booked on 450 
campuses and in 750 cities and towns. And the campaign 
for a “nuclear freeze” on the production and deploy- 
ment of new atomic weapons. East or West, has spread 
its petition drive into 279 of the 535 U.S: congressional 
districts, with over 17,000 volunteers nationwide. 

U.S., RUSSIA WAR EXPENDITURES BUILD 
PEACE MOVEMENT 

It is clear that the marches, teach-ins,..and petitions 
for nuclear disarmament, as well as the hunger for the 
facts about the true fate of humanity in a nuclear war, 
have been spurred on by the stupendous expenditures 
for war demanded by Reagan’s determination to gain 
“military superiority" over the Russians. His $1.6 trillion 
five-year plan for war is simply a quantum leap into a 
realm of spending for destruction never seen before, not 
even at the height of World War II. Brezhnev will 
surely strive to match it. 

It is no wonder that the peace movement calls 
these “leaders” their greatest organizers. Or as Bruce 
Kent of Britain's Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament 
(CND) put it: “Every time they open their mouths, 
the movement takes another leap forward." 

Not only is virtually no one fooled by Reagan’s pro- 
posals for “arms reduction” or by Brezhnev's counter- 
proposals for his own soc ailed “nuclear freeze, ” but 
what has assumed palpable, urgent form instead, is the 
fear of total annihilation of the human race. Thus the 
wave of publicity, even before it appeared In book form, 
for Jonathan Schell's essay on The Fate of the Earth, 
was called by the New York Times “the overture to an 
upcoming clamor,” with no less than 40 books on nu- 
clear issues coming out this year. Signs have already 
appeared at rallies quoting Schell’s description of the 
world after nuclear war, and asking: Do you want a 
“republic of insects and grass”? 

What is new in Reagan’s military plans, in addition 
to the sheer size of the sums to be spent, is the deter- 
mination to create the basis for a “limited nuclear war,” 
(also called “theater nuclear war”), complete with bat- 
tlefield atomic weapons, medium-range missiles, “inte- 
grated NATO nuclear planning,” and the production of 
the neutron bomb. Central to such a strategy is the 
accompanying propaganda that seeks to make this un- 
thinkable nightmare thinkable. 

(Continued on page 9) 
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Polish resistance 

Blacks excluded from films .... 
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WOMAN AS REASON 


“Without such a vision of new revolutions, a new 
individual, a new universal, a new society, new human 
relations, we would be forced to taihend one or an- 
other form of reformism just when the age of nuclear 
Titans — the United States and Russia — threaten the 
very survival of civilization as we hade known it- The 
myriad crises in our age have shown, over and over 
again, from ^Russia to China, from Cuba to Iran, from 
Africa to Pol Pot’s Cambodia, that without a philosophy 
of revolution activism spends itself in mere anti-im- 
perialism and anticapitalism, without ever revealing 
what it is for.” — from Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Libe- 
ration, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution by Raya 
Dunayevskaya. 

Dear Sisters, 

In the quote above, the “vision” is Marx’s vision of 
revolution in permanence and what made me think 
more about this was a conversation with an Iranian 
, man in Chicago who wants very much to create a 
women’s support group opposed to both the Shah and 
Khomeini’s counter-revolution. However, when confront- 
ed on the question of women’s right to birth control, to 
abortion, to control of our bodies, he was evasive. 

How can it be, in 1982, that a very committed 
revolutionary can still be evasive oft such a fundamental 
question? It makes you ask, just what does revolution 
mean? tt made me want to more fully understand 
Marx’s theory of “revolution in permanence.” 

In her new work, Dunayevskaya points out that 
Marx’s first articulation of revolution in permanence 
was in “On the Jewish Question.” Marx is concerned 
with “human emancipation,” and puts forth his vision: 

“Only when the actual individual man has taken 
back into himself the abstract citizen and in his every- 
day life . . has become a species-being, only when he 

has recognized and organized his own powers as social 
powers so that social force is no longer separated from 
him as political power, only then is human emancipation 
■ complete.’’:':' 

How is such a total uprooting that reunites a frag- 
mented humai^; to : be done? Political life “can' do 
this only in violent contradiction with its own conditions 
of * existence by declaring the revolution to be perma- 
nent . . . 

By 1844, one year later, 'Marx had discovered where 
. to begin— with labor, with the human being. In “Private 


Working women speak 


Detroit, Mich. — I am a single mother, and a clerical 
worker in a large hospital. During a recent departmental 
meeting, our hospital administrators informed us that 
there would be no across-the-board raises for hospital 
employees, citing the slumping economy and high unem- 
ployment which resulted in our receiving more patients 
unable to pay tfteir medical bills. 

itfhat I take issue with is the fact that physicians, 
administrators, and high-technology personnel never 
seem to bear the real brunt of these wage freezes. 
In addition to their good salaries, they have enjoyed 
“professional courtesies” and paid out-of-town trips for 
years. 

Now we’re being told that physicians are “doing 
their part” by having to forego the elaborate dinners 
that used to precede their quarterly meetings within 
Hie institution. Some sacrifice! Meanwhile, we low-level 
employees forego adequate heating in our homes and 
perhaps several needed bags of groceries per month 
because we know our paychecks can’t cover them. 


Los Angeles, Cal.— I am a Native American working 
mother with a young son. I live and see things differ- 
ently than what I read about working women in women’s 
magazines. All you read about axe the glamorous jobs. 
You don’t hear about women working in factories, in 
sweatshops, at the minimum wage jobs. 

With Reagan’s cuts in welfare a young mother has 
no choice except to find a job. Then there’s the problem 
of where to leave her child since Reagan’s cuts have 
closed most of the affordable day-care centers. 

1 worry about what my child is learning while he 
is away all day. Who is he getting his values from? It’s 
no longer a question of a woman wanting to work out- 
side the home. It is a must One -paycheck will not pay 
the bills. 

Hew can I find time to develop my own mind? I 
wonder how much longer 1 can stand this pressure. 

My husband has been unemployed for several 
months so I am the only wage earner in my family right 
now. My son will have to have open heart surgery soon 
-and I don’t know where the money will come from to 
pay his medical bills. 

I have not been involved in the women’s movement 
very much because the system is trying to deny me my 
time. But things have got to be changed, and I am strug- 
gling to find the time to see how. • . 


s vision of freedom 


women- 


Property and Communism,” Marx sees alienation mani- 
fested not only in the division between private and 
public spheres, but right within the deepest of human 
relationships: 

“For the secret of the relationship of man to man 
finds its unambiguous, definitive, open, obvious expres- 
sion in the relationship of man to woman . . . From 
. the character of this relation it follows to what degree 
man, as a species, has become human, and has recog- 
nized himself as such ... To what degree the needs 
of man have become human needs is also seen in this 
relationship, i.e., to what degree another human being 
is needed as a human being . . .” 

If this was the vision all had of what humanity 
could be, surely there could be no evasion ever on the 
question of women’s right to control our own bodies, 
especially among revolutionaries. In countries like Iran 
and India women are forced into ignorance about their 
own bodies. In India women tell stories of how during 
their period they aren’t allowed to cook, have to stay in 
separate rooms, and are told any man they touch will 
go blind. In Iran today there are worse situations, and 
in many countries there is clitorideebomy. 

There is a reason that Manushi, the Indian women’s 
liberation magazine, reprints articles and photographs 
from Our Bodies, Our Selves, a feminist book about all 
aspects of women’s sexuality; there is a reason Our 
Bodies, Our Selves is a best seller in Latin America; 
and there is a reason why the right wing in the USA 
wants to end sex education in the schools. 

What revolution means to most men, and what it 
means to most women, sometimes seem like two separate 
things, with women coming closest to what Marx de- 
veloped. Marx, like women, wanted “the positive aboli- 
tion of every kind of alienation.” 

While Reagan is not Khomeini, we face our own 
brand of counter-revolution with rollbacks, nuclear war 
waiting in the wings, unemployment, poverty, and 
racism and sexism directly from the Whjte House. 

Many of us see the need to get rid of Reagan and 
the whole capitalist system, but now is also the time 
for us to begin to work out what we are for, what is 
revolution. For that, women are key. Women worldwide 
know that' the first act of revolution has never been 
enough to free evefy segment of society. To Marx, as 
to women fighting for freedom the world over, no half 
way measures will do: “Their battle cry must be: The 
Revolution in Permanence.” —Terry Moon 



About 106 members of the Michigan State Employees 
Association demonstrated in Detroit on March 30, against 
government proposals for worker concessions. They 
chanted, 1 “Lay off the bosses, not the workers.” 


In Zimbabwe, Teurai Ropa Nhong, Minister of 
Community Development and Women’s Affairs, and 
deputy minister Naomi Nhiwatiwa have demanded that 
the government withdraw support and recognition from 
all beauty contests such as “Miss World” in which a 
“Miss Zimbabwe” was recently entered. The women 
stated that a national beauty contest was contradictory 
to the ideas of socialism for which Zimbabwean women 
had fought and died. (Information from off our backs) 




On April 1, 400 protesters, including welfare mothers 
and union activists, picketed the New York headquarters 
of Mobil Oil against Reagan’s “welfare for the rich.” 
Theresa Funiciello, of the Redistribute America Move- 
ment, said that none of the money Reagan had taken 
from 'the: poor through poverty program cuts and given 
to big business in tax .cuts had “trickled down” to the 
community. The demonstration included a mock appear- 
ance by the Reagans driving a limousine and throwing 
crumbs to the crowd. 


Continuing dialogue on 'This Bridge Called My Batk' 


Editor’s Note: The April “Woman as Reason” col-, 
umn consisted of three critical reviews of the book 
This Bridge Called My Back: Writings by Radical Women 
of Color. The reviews generated controversy and discus- 
sion within Wo men’s Liberation-News and Letters Com- 
mittees; below we print two responses. We invite all 
our readers to write and participate in this discussion. 

New York, N.Y. — As a Marxist-feminist -and member 
of News and Letters Committees, I was surprised and 
disappointed to read “A dialogue on This Bridge Called 
My Back.” I found the "dialogue” to be rather undia- 
iectical in its treatment of a book which has become a 
banner for many serious revolutionary feminists. 

Bridge comes at a time when the -white Women’s 
Movement (WM) has reached a serious impasse in its 
ability to draw women of color into its ranks. During 
my _ recent involvement with the Women’s Pentagon 
Action in New York, I was appalled to see that, at a 
workshop on racism, the white women (still! ) expressed 
a sincere desire to overcome their racism, but only to 
feel less guilty ... 

Now with the ongoing work of the Bridge collec- 
tive, and the establishment of the Kitchen Table Press 
to print and circulate revolutionary writings by women 
of color ... we may finally witness the breaking down 
of some of the divisions in the WM, particularly 
colored/white. 

Terry Moon, however, states that Bridge “had” to 
be written to “merely expose” this racism . . . This 
attitude overlooks the profound energizing principle that 
informs both the book, and its readers. Radical feminist 
readers are most excited by the courageous stance the 
writers take to describe and explore Hie infinite forms 
of oppression in their lives, and by the creativity and 
passion and love of their response . . . 

It is not enough for N&L columnists to give lip 
service to the “struggle for wholeness” and the fearless 
revolutionary critique presented in Bridge, if one then 
says, as Moon does, that this is not extended to theory 
... From where, if not from daily oppression and re- 
sistance, does theory develop? K . . Marx himself based 
everything he did and wrote on the belief that inherent 
in the human species is the movement to freedom, and, 
yes,, /hat /‘the appropriation of hpipan actuality, its 
relation tji v Uje« object, is the , affirmation -'of' V human 


activity.” ... 

I think that often we as MarXist-feminists are too 
impatient. Bridge addresses theory both explicitly and 
implicitly . . . There are many openings for a dialogue 
with the Bridge collective. Let us see what these are. 

— Teru Ibuki 


'-to,:.: 

Detroit, Mich. — 1 attended a conference in Ann 
Arbor last month of the Michigan Women’s Studies 
Association. About 200 women, mostly white, attended. 
There were about 10 Black women, six of whom were 
presenting a workshop called “Perspectives for Black 
Women in the Eighties.” The discussion at the work- 
shop made me think hard again on the whole question 
of Black feminism and the dialogue I had just -read in 
N&L on This Bridge Called My Back. 

' One of the speakers at Hie conference called her 
presentation “Bridging the Gap between Blade and 
White Women.” It caused a short but very -hot discus- 
sion. I have heard this discussion or something like it 
at every conference 1 go to, and it is beautifully 
described in Ibis Bridge Called My Back. 

The discussion always begins by Black women 
telling white women how racist they are and making 
them feel guilty. The Women’s Liberation Movement 
is presented as being a white, middle-class idea, or an 
organization like NOW. But by the time the discussion 
stops, they never get any closer to working out a solu- 
tion to move us forward than they were when the 
workshop started. 

I agree with Terry Moon that what is great about 
the women in Bridge is that they are proud feminists. 
And I appreciate Cherrie Moraga’s description of the 
pain she feels in meetings discussing racism in our 
movement. That is how I feel also. But she does not 
give up. ■ 

What 'bothers me about Bridge is that even the 
best womep writers in it are just beginning to work 
out what feminism means to them. They have not begun 
to try to create a theory of liberation. Maybe they are 
even hostile to theory now. But I hope that in the future 
they will fey, because that is the only way we can stop 
having the same old painful discussion at every confer- 
ence, and JSegin baying or\e, that ,cap lend .to freedom. 

i-.V-'tp'- — Tpmmie Hope 
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lifetime of slave labor 

strawberries on some farm, pay us minimum wage, and 
then deduct what we make from our guaranteed income. 

If you come in late, speak out against the boss, or com- 
plain about the working conditions, they fire you, and 
you’ll lose every penny of that ‘guaranteed income’.” 

MORE GIVE-BACIjCS 

Even worse is that GM is now given the right to 
open separate negotiations with individual plants to get 
even more give-backs. They will pit plant against plant, 
worker against worker. The UAW is helping them do 
this. ■ 

The Union says 300 workers from South Gate will be 
able to get jobs in Van Nuys. But Van Nuys has been 
open less than 20 years, half as long as South Gate, so 
many from Smith Gate have enough seniority to bump 
most workers out at Van Nuys. Why should we be taking 
their jobs away? 

This month is May Day, and we should remember it 
was the unity of the workers which made this a revolu- 
tionary holiday. It began on May 1, 1886 with a move- 
ment for the eight-hour day in Chicago, and a few years 
later the European workers showed their solidarity with 
us Americans by making it a workers’ holiday over 
there. But today the UAW leaders are doing nothing to 
show solidarity with the Polish workers. Instead of hav- 
ing us follow their lead, Fraser tells the workers to make 
more concessions. The Polish workers showed that the 
only way forward is through struggle. 

Fraser and GM are going to be in for rough times. 
The overwhelming majority of the workers did not vote 
in favor of these givebacks. They’ll have to force it down 
their throats. If workers don’t allow themselves to get 
pitted against one another, we’ll make it hard for them 
to squeeze more concessions out of us. A return to the 
spirit that founded May Day in America 100 years ago is 
the alternative to this latest honeymoon between man- 
agement and union leadership. 

Fight wage ait at Agar Foods 

Chicago, 111 — On March 12, a major meat packing 
plant. Agar Foods, obtained an agreement from United 
Food and Commercial Workers Local 500P to reopen 
a contract which wasn’t due to expire until May, 1983. 
The company is demanding a $2.13 per hour pay cut, 
the cancellation of a planned $.25 raise and a $.26 cost 
of living adjustment, and a freeze on all future cost of 
living raises for three years. 

The company’s “give back" demand was accom- 
panied by many moves designed to scare and intimidate 
Agar’s workers. In spite of this, the initial response of 
many workers indicates that Agar faces stiff resistance. 

The company proposal would take about $5,400 a 
year from each worker and yield over $3 million. One 
participant at a union meeting held on March 28, de- 
scribed the workers’ response. “The meeting was bean- 
tiful. We told them we wouldn’t give anything. They 
can go to hell! My suggestion is to lay off 97% of the 
supervisors and they would have enough money to last 
them for a hundred years.” 

The workers also countered with some demands of 
their own — no more lay-offs, no plant closing, no con- 
tracting work out to other plants, and to begin pro- 
ducing a quality product. 

For the past six months there have been a series 
of short lay-offs and shift and departmental changes 
climaxed by the lay-off of over 32 percent of the work- 
force. Rumors of an impending plant closing have been 
circulating for months. Also, the company has charged 
that workers have been putting glass and other foreign 
material in the meat. There have also been some signifi- 
cant increases in. worker production quotas. 

Yet, in spite of all the intimidation, many Agar 
workers are determined to resist. In the view of one 
woman. “What the company says is b.s. If they want 
to close the plant, they’ll do it anyway. If I have to go 
down. I’ll do it with my $2.13.” 

Bankruptcy at Art Steel is 

, Bronx, N.Y. — Alex Burger, owner at Art Steel, 
claims the company is $15 million short and has filed 
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z by John Marcotte 

At Industrial Radiator, Inc., they expect you to 
know how to read a blueprint, do layout, change die£, 
set up your press and run it — for $146 a week gross! 
And this is a union .shop, in New York City, in Dis- 
trict 65, UAW. 

This recession has gotten to where the few jobs 
in the union hiring hall are all like that: “shipping 
clerk, read and write, good at figures: $150 a week.” 
I have met many workers who have run out of their 
unemployment insurance, and are just trying to get by 
going from one of these low wage, usually temporary 
jobs to another. 

The unavoidable fact is that many of these work- 
ers will never hold a “good” job again. The unavoidable 
fact is that each one of these recessions leaves a higher 
number of permanently unemployed. Few workers in 
my shop would not agree that the system is a failure. 

The question is, where do we go from here? Our 
union leaders have been bowing down to every wage 
and benefit cut demanded by the companies. The effect 
is just starting to snowball in one industry after an- 
other. Now even the N.Y. Daily News’ millionaire buyer 
says he can only “save the paper” at the cost of half 
the jobs and millions in wage cuts— and before the 
deal is even made the millionaire owner of the N.Y. 
Post is yelling “Me, too!.” 

SELL-OUT REJECTED 

But many workers sense these concessions will at 
best only buy a little time, and will really cost more 
jobs in the long' run to automation and robotization. 
At the Linden, N.J. GM plant, workers voted 2,673 to 
493 against .contract concessions; at the Norwood, Ohio 
plant the vote was 2,533 to 454. That is a powerful re- 
pudiation of Fraser’s policies, though the union claims 
the contract passed nationwide by a slim 52 percent. 

The feeling in my shop is that union officials “only 
care about their own jobs.” What happened to Solidar- 
ity Day, when one half million workers marched against 
Reaganism and all it stands for? Solidarity Day II has 
now been proclaimed by Lane Kirkland — that’s supposed 
to be the November elections, when we’re all to- vote 
for the same old Democrats! Kirkland and the other 
labor fakers are scared stiff of going anywhere with the 
power and thought of rank-and-file labor on the move. 

OUR LABOR BUYS ARMS 

Another important question of where do we go 
from here is that many working and poor people see 
the clear connection between the stagnant economy, the 
attack on benefit programs we need and fought for, and 
the arms and money going to prop up dictatorships 
around the world. Hardly a day goes by that someone 
doesn’t comment on this in my shop. 

The position of the AFL-CJO leadership remains 
that what’s good for American business is good for the 
workers. Both at home — accepting the wage and ben- 
efit cuts, and abroad— supporting business unionism 
and outright military coups, these unipn leaders show 
they are 100 percent capitalist in their thinking. 

Workers have their own way of thinking and of 
fighting, and will fashion their own leadership in the 
coining struggles, a leadership not afraid to listen and 
to move. 

another hoax on workers 

cake and eat it toe. They’re working four days bat 
trying to rush ns to get oat the five days’ work. We 


by Felix Martin, West Coast Editor 

General Motors is now celebrating its big “victory” 
—getting the UAW to agree to the new contract which 
will save GM $3 billion by taking hard-won benefits out 
of our pockets. But if the actual voting on the contract 
is any indication, GM’s celebration will be short-lived. 

Only 52 percent of those who voted approved the 
♦ contract Dozens of plantk voted it down. And the over- 
whelming majority of workers didn’t even vote — they 
Wanted no part of the Whole rotten deal. In my plant, 
GM South Gate, 1,500 workers came out April 7 for a 
union meeting on the contract, but only 850 voted. Most 
of the workers were saying, “Why bother to vote? 
They’ve already sold us down the river. With these 
give-backs, the UAW doesn’t mean a thing.” Out of 3,600 
eligible workers, only 600 approved the contract! 

Things weren’t very different at other plants. At 
> - Van Nays, the UAW did all it could to prevent workers 
from voting. The polls are always open 24 .hours in a 
contract vote, but this time, workers had only a four 
Nfc hoar period to vote in. Many workers told me they were 
too tired to go stand in line-to vote after work, so they 
went home first and came back later — only to discover 
the polls were closed. The truth is that Fraser' and the 
• union leadership were scared to death at wbat would 
happen if all workers came out to vote. 

They had good reason to be scared. The contract 
takes away all we struggled years to get. No cost of 
living, 24 less paid days off for the length of the con- 
tract, no pay increases. GM\ tried to sell this on us with 
| the promise to “save jobs” by keeping plants open, and 
guaranteeing a “lifetime paycheck”. 

LIFETIME CHAINS 

* But this talk of a “lifetime paycheck” is just a lot 
of propaganda. GM is just creating a pool of slave labor, 
at We f re promised 50 percent of our base pay “for life” if 
we are laid off after 10-15 years. But the catch is that 
we’re forced to work wherever GM or the state wants us 
to, and they deduct what we make from this “lifetime 
paycheck”. So they’ll have us working at jobs with slave 
labor conditions for nothing! 

One worker told me, “as soon as I heard about this 
lifetime paycheck, I knew something was wrong. It 
sounded too good. Now I see what it’s about. They will 
farm us out to .wash windows at GM dealerships or pick 

UAW lies at ILS. Auto Radiator j 

Highland Park, Mich. — We are now back in 
the plant with none of our demands met be- 
cause the union turned its back on us. After six 
weeks on strike (see N&L, April, 1982) the first 
time we voted on the contract, it was 51 for 
' and 90 against. 

But during our last union meeting that called for 
a second vote on the company’s offer both the presi- 
dent of the UAW Local 351 and Region Director Perry 
Johnson got up to say that if we didn’t take this con- 
tract, the company would move the plant. They said 
even if the strike is settled some' still may not have 
their jobs, because work right now is being sent to 
one of their other plants. 

UNION BREAKS STRIKE 

A few people said that this is a lousy deal. But 
^ the union said that if we decided to stay, out, the scabs 
would go in and we would just be out of a job. We 
were also told by the union that if any of us were ar- 
rested, there would be no pne to back us up. They have 
said, “We don’t agree with your strike.” With the sec- 
ond vote, it came to 68 against and 118 for. 

Our present contract calls for a 60-cent raise, 15 
cents in November, 15 cents in February 1983, 20 cents 
in February 1984, and 30 cents May 15, 1985. And this 
contract expires Nov. 1, 1985! The Region Director said, 
“This is a good offer, times are hard.” But times are 
not hard for this company, they are doing very well. 
Times are only hard for the workers. 

JOBS ARE HARDER 

There are no other changes whatsoever in the con- 
tract. None of our demands have been met. The work 
we do now is even harder than before.- 1 wish we had 
a grievance procedure that handled some of our prob- 
lems. But our grievance procedure gives no control over 
a dangerous job or speed-up. 

One Arab worker was saying, he wished he had 
never come to this country. You pay taxes to the police 
and then they beat you up. The law says scabs have a 
[ right to work so the government’s against you, and the 
^ union’s against you. 

There are just 50 or 60 people working in the plant 
that usually has over 200 workers. A lot of people were 
for going back to work because they thought they would 
lose their job* if they didn’t. But if they weren’t 'so 
scared we could try to force the company to get every- 
one’s job back. We could just walk out and say this 
isn’t fair. — -U.S. Auto Radiator worker 


chapter 11 bankruptcy. We found out by seeing it in 
the paper. They don’t tell us anything. * 

That $15 million is a bunch of ties. For 65 years the 
company has made millions every year off of these 
plants, and now in one or two years there’s nothing 
left? The money is there, they just don’t want to put 
it in the company. We don’t believe they have any 
, intention of closing up. They just don’t want to pay off 
their debts. They’re not as broke as what they put out 
for the workers to believe. They just want to get us 
ready to accept anything they might throw out. Especial- 
ly if we’re still here when the contract comes up. ‘ 

R looks tike the r om paay Is trying to have their 


have two hours overtime everyday. A whole lot of 
workers feel nobod y should work overtime if they can’t 
pat as on five days, unless they, guarantee overtime for 
everyone who wants it 

But the company comes around and says to you as 
an individual, “Dp you want overtime?” They’re trying 
to manipulate everybody to their advantage. You have 
some guys who’ll do anything the company wants, they’ve 
got so much fear in their heart-of losing their job. These 
guys are so Mind, they don’t see that in going out only 
for themselves they’re hurting themselves as much as 
their fellow workers. 


— Art Steel wo rk er s 
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Todas Estamos Despiertas: Testimonions de la Mujer 
Nicaraguense, Hoy, par Margaret Randell (Sigio XXI 
edUores, 1980). 

“Right now the participation of women in the 
revolution is unprecedented. I’m sure that in the next 
revolution the women are going to he participating even 
more than now.” — Dora Tellez 

Every day we hear more and more about the revo- 
lutionary developments in El Salvador, Guatemala and 
Nicaragua. What we do not always hear about is how 
active the women are in those revolutions. This book 
is great because it presents the participation of women 
in the Nicaraguan revolution in their own words. 

Women have been oppressed through all of Nicara- 
gua’s history, all the way to Somoza, and during the 
revolution they joined the guerrillas in large numbers. 

We can see from the book how the Nicaraguan 
revolution was not like the Cuban. Only a very few 
women joined the guerrillas when Castro was trying to 
get power. Today women in Cuba are not given fnll 
rights and there is much machismo. / 

The book consists of several stories told by women 
who joined the guerrillas. There is Dora Tellez, a com- 
mander with the guerrillas. She came from a wealthy 
family, and decided to go off to fight with the guerrillas 
at 17 after (as a medical student) she helped deliver 
her first baby. She thought, here I am bringing a person 
into the world, don’t I have to create a better world 
for him to live in? 

Artists for survival bom 

Waltham, Mass.— By the fall of 1981 Reagan’s re- 
armament and war rhetoric had me worried sick, and 
frantically crying out through giant oil paintings. ^ I 
suffered alone, nervously, for months, unaware of the 
mounting concern of my neighbors and fellow artists. 

One evening, at dinner with several artists and our 
families the conversation turned to U.S.-Russian war 
policies and our pent-up anxieties exploded. There 
quickly followed several open letters to Boston’s area 
artists, urging the use of our expressive talents in the 
struggle against nuclear madness. In February, two of 
us had a show and distributed a statement of our 
purposes at Harvard Medical School’s Countway Li- 
brary. In March, in conjunction with Waltham’s con- 
cerned citizens Nuclear Weapons Freeze, we mounted a 
show at Waltham Public Library. Nine artists from our 
co-op participated, along with several other local artists, 
and Artists for Survival was born. 

Artists for Survival displays works stressing the 
horrors of war,' hut also our vision of peace and the 
joys of life. We incorporate fact sheets, graphics and 
quotations from religious leaders, scientists social ac- 
tivists, and government spokesmen. 

We try to involve people emotionally through the 
lang ua g e of art. We urge viewers of our exhibitions to 
involve themselves in action to stop the arms race. We 
hope people will personally confront the pain and 
tragedy that nuclear war would bring. 

Thirty artists came to our first meeting at which 
we were invited to make banners for a demonstration 
at the Boston Marathon. On Patriots Day, April 19, we 
took our banners to both the Boston Marathon and the 
Patriots Day parade in Lexington. About 40 members 
of Lexington Nuclear Freeze joined the parade as a 
contingent .marching behind a big banner with a paint- 
ing of a bird of peace coming out of a broken bomb 
labeled U.S./USSR. The response was unbelievable, with 
90 percent of the crowd along the route applauding us 
and waving wildly. Meanwhile the usual police and 
military groups in the parade only got polite nods. 

— Mitchell Kamen 

Puerto Rican prisoner shares 

New York, N.Y. — Lucinda Melendez GYPSY is a 
3S7 : year-old inmate at Bikers Island, a New York City 
prison. She is a prime example of a Puerto Rican work- 
ing class woman who has suffered the injustices of this 
society. But she has always been rebelling. 

Even the prison was unable to sustain her. She 
escaped and went back into her old neighborhood. The 
people in the neighborhood supported her with food and 
shelter. Unluckily dm became ill and went to a nearby 
hospital where she was finally taken into custody. 

In jail she was placed in solitary confinement Her 
writing skill became a great tool. To maintain her 
sanity she wrote as dm had done in thq outside world— 
to relieve her pains, sorrows and frustrations. 

Instead of begging for forgiveness in solitary con- 
finement she acted as if her solitude was the most 
wonderful thing in the world. When they came to take 
her for the daily one-hour walk, she refused to come 
out of her cell. Slowly she convinced the authorities 
that she was going crazy* Finally, before her timewas 
due, Luanda was placed wifefeeofetj fanfo tes. •'*; 
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1 of revolutionary life 

The book shows how it was the young women who 
did most at the work. It tells of an 11-year-old girl who 
is killed for giving out leaflets for the revolution. A lot 
of times the young girls wort and told their mothers 
how important it was for them to he in the revolution. 

Melania Davila came from a poor family. At 13 she 
became a prostitute. She met a man when in her late 
teens, whom she married in order to get away from 
prostitution. But her marriage turned out to be even 
worse than her earlier life, with her husband beating 
her. He even tried to get her to become a prostitute 
again to raise money for him. 


But she refused and ran away to Managua where 
she met some revolutionaries. She joined them, and 



went to the mountains with the guerrillas. Her 14-year- 
old son joined her there as a revolutionary and was 
killed by file National Guard. 


Then there is Gladys Baez. She was married to a 
Communist and she became one, too. The Communists 
sent her to a conference in Moseew. Bat when she was 
there, she saw all the fighting going on among fee 
Communists — it was 1992, fee year of the Sine-Soviet 
split. When she came heme, her Communist husband 
told her he expected her to stay home and take care of 
fee kids. She refused to de fills and brake wife him. 

When I read her story I could see she was looking 
for a theory of liberation to help her understand how 
it could be that the Communists could act this way. 
It was hard in the revolution for people to find out 
about Marx’s theory. But now I think these women 
have to work out a theory of revolution. They need it, 
as do the women today in El Salvador, because machismo 
is still very deep in Latin America, and they have many 
battles still ahead of them. 

When I finished reading these stories, I thought 
how great it would be if they could find out about 
Marxist-Humanism, and discover its connection between 
women’s liberation and revolution. That theory can 
help them continue their fight, until they create a 
totally new society for every man, woman, and child. 

— Maria Lopez 

DNR thwarts Indian fishing 

Detroit, Mich.— Despite the fact that Michigan In- 
dians finally have won fishing rights with gill nets (see 
Jan.-Feb. N&L), the Michigan Department of Natural 
Resources (DNR) seems determined to undermine In- 
dian rights. At issue now is the restocking of the wa- 
ters. It appears that DNR has delayed restocking, mak- 
ing it impossible for Indians to make a living -off the 
fishing. 

After the favorable court decisions, many fishing 
families on the Bay Mills Reservation took out loans 
from banks in order to be able to refurbish their boats, 
and to purchase new gill nets. This meant borrowing 
$1,200-$1,500 which was to be paid back with a certain 
percentage of their catch this spring. However there 
has not been restocking and many are asking whether 
the DNR and the “sport” fishermen are working to- 
gether to drive away Indian fishing families. Right now 
there is no possible way to pay back the loans. 

Already many Indian families have had to send 
their children to urban areas in order to survive. And 
if things don’t improve, even more families will be 
forced to give up gill fishing. — Shainape Shcapwe 

her straggle through poetry 

Because she wants to share her world with others, 
I would like to let her poetry speak for itself. 

— Jose Figueroa 

THOUGHTS 

I thought I was human, till I saw my reflection in the 
Frito Bandito commercial. 

I thought I was living, till I sow my death in the eyes 
of others. 

I thought oil men were created equal, till I saw people 
thinking, speaking, and living m black and white. 

I thought l had the wings of an angel, till the people 
of this world made me grow up- 
I thought there was hope . . . and then there was Nixon. 
I thought Nixon’s, Rocky’s, and all those other dudes 
promises would come true. 

I though I was born free, but I see we people of color 
have no knowledge of the world — and the chains 
of oppression still hold me back. 

I thought all this thinking would get me somewhere . . . 
mtAT^DO YOU THINK’ • ’ y 

.. , /'y ■; • —Lucinda Melendez GYPSY 


Honduran resistance deepens 

Los Angeles, Cal. — Recently I made a trip back to 
my home, Honduras. There is resistance to the regime 
from all parts of the population. A lot of strikes by 
workers are going on. The women who work in the 
market are very active. So are the students, who hold 
rallies to support the revolutions in El Salvador and 
Nicaragua. 

I had a friend who was arrested leading one of 
these. As the troops took him away, he called out to 
one of the market women, telling hear to get him a 
lawyer. This Black woman got him tire lawyer. The 
military told him he was lucky, since they were going 
to make him be “missing.” 

If s not true that all the revolutionaries are di- 
rected by Russia or Cuba. In the past year, a new revo- 
lutionary umbrella organization has formed, and many 
of its members were in the Young Communist League. 
When the CP told them the struggle oil the students 
had to be kept apart from the struggles of the workers, 
most of the youth did not agree. The CP did not let . 
the youth voice their opinion, and so they quit and took 
80 percent of the membership wife them. 

Today, the students are vary excited about the 
revolution in El Salvador. Several of my friends have 
gone to join the guerrillas. They went because they 
see the people in El Salvador fighting against fee same 
things we suffer from in Honduras — poverty, dictator- 
ship, illiteracy, repression. J hope students hoe do not 
believe the lies feat Reagan throws around. He just 
wants to keep the oligarchy in power, at all costs. 

-Mato Crus 

'Mushy'— a work of urt 

Before the movie “Missing” was released, I knew 
only the sad fact feat my college friend Charlie Harman 
bad been killed during the 1973 coup in Chile. “Miss- 
ing” — a weak of art— has brought those events before 
the American public just When each evening’s news 
shows them repeated all over Latin America. 

Several people told me feat “Missing” showed them 
what fascism is really like. They also stressed the great 
beauty of the movie— fee developing relationship be- 
tween father and daughter-in-law. At the same time Ed 
Harman slowly understands that his son was motivated 
by an ardent desire for decent human relations, and 
was trying to bring them about in life. 

As a college student, Charlie rejected the “uormal” 
racism of American society (and also the way mea 
were “supposed” to treat women). When he went South 
with many other ’80s students to join the Civil Rights 
Movement, he ran up against white Southern “law" — I 
doubt he was as naive as “Missing” portrayed him. 

But the point is not whether Charlie was a leftist 
or just a nice guy. Fackm indiscriminately destroys all 
who have a different philosophy of what human life 
should be — whether in Chile, El Salvador, the West 
Bank, Afghanistan, or Iran, where even nine-year-old 
children opposed to the regime will be shot 

The moot serious weakness of “Missing’* is that it 
winds up separating the “American tragedy” from fee 
Chilean. There’s only the barest mention that fee young 
Hormans went to Chile to participate in the socialism 
under Allende. We see fee dead bodies and hear the 
Chilean boy at the stadium shout “My father cannot 
come here,” but the freedom movement and even the 
human life and suffering of fee Chileans is not portrayed 
with the power in which the main story is told. 

A recent TV news report showed a Salvadoran 
mother begging the American newsman to help Hud her 
son — taken by the soldiers two weeks before. Fascism is 
everywhere, bat so are freedom straggles against it, and 
central to feem is the world wide desire far better 
human relation®. As Ed Horman learned fee nature of 
fee coup in Chile, he simultaneously began to under- 
stand his chRdren and some of what freedom means. 

We too can grasp that message wife concrete, well- 
thought-out activities in ongoing freedom struggles, 
whether in El Salvador or right here at home. 

—Susan Van Gdder 
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Author's introduction to second edition of Philosophy and Revolution 


.(Continued from page 1) 

out of the theoretical developments came the birth of 
new studies 1 2 of Hegel and Marx, which were further 
.extended to a study of Lenin’s unknown philosophic 
break in 1914 — seen in his Abstract of Hegel’s Science 
of Logic. Although my translation of Lenirt’s 1914-1916 
Philosophic Notebooks was the first to be made available 
^ to the English-speaking world in 1957,' it took 1970 to 
make his relationship to . Hegel a highly debatable sub- 
ject. The occasion was the 200th anniversary of the birth 
of Hegel and the 100th of Lenin, when many of the con- 
ferences on each crisscrossed on a global scale. 

I was especially proud of the fa«t that the paper I 
presented to the First International Conference of Telos, 
“The Shock of Recognition and the Philosophic Ambi- 
valence of Lenin, ”2 was reprinted in a special issue of 
the philosophic journal of Yugoslav dissidents. Praxis 
(5/8 — 1970). In 1973 a new, expanded version of this 
study was to become an important chapter of Philosophy 
and Revolution: From Hegel to Sartre and from Marx 
to Mao. I had embarked on this work directly after the 
aborted May, 1968 Revolution, precisely because my 
view of the situation was the exact opposite Of that of 
the “end of ideology’’ proponents, I felt digging into 
Marx’s new continent of thought and of revolution 
would first reveal new beginnings also for the 1970s. 
That required returning to Marx’s deep-rootedness in 
the Hegelian dialectic, which Marx had recreated as 
the dialectics of revolution when he traced the spon- 
taneous workers’ revolts that were developing. To work 
out the relatedness of the Hegelian-Marxian dialectics to 
the problematic of the 1970s became the aim of my 
>"//■' work. ■ -r 

PART ONE — “WHY HEGEL? WHY NOW?” — 
begins with Hegel and continues with Marx and Lenin, 
* stressing the fact that, just as Lenin had to return to 
, Marx’s origins in Hegel, not for scholastic reasons, but 
because World War I was a crisis also of established 
Marxism, so World War II, following the Hitler-Stalin 
Pact, made it imperative to remove the perversion of 
Hegelian Marxism from established “Marxism-Lenin- 
ism.” It was, after all, not the “mysticism” of Hegel’s 
“negation of the negation” that made that state-capi- 
talist land that called itself Communist- — Russia — at- 
tack ^residual” Hegelianism in the young Marx. Rather, 
the reason that Hegel became so worrisome to the 
Russian theoreticians was because it was not just the 
I young Marx but the mature Marx, who had recreated 
“negation of negation” as ‘.‘revolution in permanence”— 

1 and they were witnessing , its recreation on the historic 
| scene in Eastern Europe. 

'~m, » Beginning with the very first chapter, “Absolute 

Negativity as New Beginning, the Ceaseless Movement 
, of Ideas”, Hegel is analyzed both “in and for himself’ 
as .1 cover his major philosophic works— The Phenom- 
enology of Mind; The Science of Logic! The Philosophy 
of Mind, especially the final three syllogisms — and is 
examined in the context of today’s ideological debates 
i on Hegel. 

This point I reiterated also to a Hegel Scholars’ 


PART ONE 

Why Hegel? 
Why Now? 

Hegel«Marx*Lenin 


Conference 3 * that is devoted to strict textual analysis of 
Hegel’s work (and for which f, therefore, delivered 
'a paragraph by paragraph analysis of the finaL^hapter 
of Hegel’s Science of Logic, “The Absolute Idea”). I 
held that it didn’t matter “whether the enduring rele- 
vance of Hegel has stood the test of time because of 
the devotion and analytical rigor of Hegel scholars, or 
because a movement of freedom surged up from below 
and was followed by new cognition studies.” The point 
is that “there is no doubt that because Absolute Nega- 
tivity signifies transformation of reality, the dialectic 
of contradiction and totality of crises, the dialectic of 
liberation, Hegel’s thought comes to life at all critical 
points of 'history, which Hegel called a ‘birth-time of 
history.’ ” > 

Two very different kinds of criticism were 'directed 
towards this book. One .came from young revolution- 
aries; the. other from Hegel scholars like Prof. George 
Armstrong Kelly. 


1 This was included as on Appendix to Monism and Freedom. 

2 The first presentation of my ideas on the subject appeared in 
the Spring 1970 issue of Telos. This was expanded at that 
October, 1970 conference, the popers for which were published 

m book form in Towards a Hew Monism (St. Louis: Telos Press, 

1 973). . « 

- 3 See the. papers delivered of 'the 1474 'convention of the Hegel' 

Society of America, in Art and Logic in Hegel's Philosophy (New; 

Jersey: Humanities Press, 1980). 


THE YOUNG REVOLUTIONARIES wanted to know 
why I began with the chapter on Hegel instead of with 
Chapter 9, “New Passions,and New Forces.” It seemed 
to then* that the latter would have been more correct, 
both j>eeause that chapter is concrete, is “today,” and 
because they would definitely find therein a point of 
affinity which would make it easier for them to then 
grapple with Hegel. I must confess that— although I 
hold fast to the structure of the work, which begins 
with Hegel because that was the development historical- 
ly and dialectically — I nevertheless have advised some 
activist youth who have found it difficult to grapple 
with Hegel tp read Chapter 9 first, and they,, in turn, 
have told me that it did help them to grapple with 
Chapter 1. But the truth is that there would have been 
'no new continent of thought and of 'revolution without 
that deep-rootedness in the Hegelian dialectic. In fact, 
what is needed now is to see that it takes both the 
movement from practice to theory and from., theory to 
practice to work out a philosophy of revolution. 

On the .other band, Hegel scholars have acted as 
if I “subverted” Hegel, -or rather, followed Mar^ who 
did so.-* This was expressed the most succinctly by Prof. 
George Armstrong Kelly in his book, Hegel’s Retreat 
frpm Eleusis: 5 * “For the complex linkage of culture, pol- 
itics and philosophy within the matrix of ‘absolute Idea,’ 
Mme. Dunayevskaya proposes to substitute an unchained 
dialectic which she baptises ‘Absolute Method,’ a method 
that ‘becomes irresistible . . . because bur hunger for 
theory arises from the totality of the present global 
crisis.’” (p. 239) Professor Kelly, I feel sure, knows 
thht the expression, Absolute Method, is not an ex- 
pression of mine, but of Hegel’s. There is no doubt 


PART TWO 


Alternatives 

Trotsky* Mao*Sartre 


whatever that he is more adept than I with knowing 
the direct references to that expression. Therefore, he 
must have meant to say that “an unchained dialectic” 
is not something that Hegel would have considered his 
second negativity (which he called Absolute Method) 
to be. It nevertheless remains a fact that absolute neg- 
ativity is not something I “baptized” as Absolute Meth- 
od, but Hggel did; and that Marx’s singling out “neg- 
ativity as the moving and creative principle” was pre- 
cisely because of his profound comprehension not only 
of economics and polities, but- of culture and philosophy 
— and revolution. And it was again at the period of 
World crisis, this time World War I, that Lenin singled 
out that section as “not at 1 all bad as a kind of summing 
up of dialectics.” 

WHERE PROFESSOR KELLY STRESSES Hegel’s 
statement, that “Once the realm of thought is revolution- 
ized, reality can scarcely hold out,” may I call atten- 
tion to Hegel’s statement on his praise of the Idea be- 
cause of its relationship to reality: “the pivot on which 
the impending world revolution turned . . .” (Philosophy 
of Right, p. 10). In a word, what we are disagreeing on 
is today, and our attitude to philosophy and revolution, 
when in the contemporary world it becomes philosophy 
of ^revolution. Professor Kelly, himself, calls attention 
to the fact: “If. Hegel has not literally been to the bar- 
ricades of strife-ridden titles, .or explosive rural focos, 
he has been in the thick vf current ideological combat ” 
(p. 224) 

Professor Kelly may not have made his statement 
as “proof” of any integrality of philosophy and revolu- 
tion for the 1970s or the 1980s. In Philosophy and Rev- 
olution, however, I have used such manifestations of 
ideological debates about Hegel and Marx bn two levels. 
In Part Two— “Alternatives”— I analyzed the theories 
of revolutionaries of the stature of Trotsky and Mao 
as well as that of Sartre, whom I called “Outsider Look- 
ing-In.” In Part Three — “Economic Reality and Dia- 
lectics of . Revolution” — I covered actual revolution in 
relationship both to the objective economic situation 
as well as to the new passions and forces active in the 
revolution, whether that concerns “The African Revo- 
lutions and the World Economy” or “State-Capitalism 
and the East European Revolts.” Indeed, I am especially 
proud of the fact that i the very” first paragraph of that 
. Chapter 8 begins with the spontaneous upsurges of 1970 
in Gdansk and Szczecin, since they set the foundation 
for what is happening in the 1980s, The fact that East 
European dissidents helped in writing that chapter is, 
of course, no small reason for how it could still sound so 
au courant. 


4 See Louis Dupre s Recent Literature . on Marx and Marxism,’', 
in Journal of the History of Ideas, Oct. -Dec. 1974 

5 Princetoh ’ University -Press, 1978. The pages in parenthesis in 
the following text refer to this work. 


PART THREE 

Economic Reality 
and the Dialectics 
of Liberation 

Africa*East Europe* 

New Passions, New Forces 


The particular chapter that the activist youth were 
anxious to read first because they identified with those 
“New Passions and New Forces”— not only the Black 
dimension and anti-Vietham War movement, but also 
Women’s Liberation and the challenge from the Left 
in China, called Sheng Wu-lien*— was deceptively sim- 
ple precisely because the struggles were so familiar to 
them. The truth, however, is that philosophy was as 
present there as it was in Chapter 1. Take the most 
exciting color and freedom aspiration of the 1960s — 
Black — and read Frantz Fanon’s profound articulation 
of the African freedom struggles as being “not a treat- 
ise on the universal but the untidy affirmation of an 
original idea propounded as an absolute.” He certainly 
wasn’t leaving it to others to work out a philosophy of 
revolution. A rereading of The Wretched of the Earth 
will show how very crucial Fanon considered that chal- 
lenge both in thought and in practice. 

Fanon pleaded for a national consciousness that 
would not stop at any national boundaries but extend 
itself internationally as the struggle for all, with a new 
banner, a new concept of humanity: “This new humani- 
ty cannot do otherwise than define a new humanism 
both for itself and for others.” It is this work that was 
read by Steve Biko and the revolutionary- Black- youth 
of South Africa; it became the foundation for a new 
Black Consciousness Movement of global dimensions. 7 

THAT BLACK REVOLUTION Was present in the 
U.S. as well, and here, too, it raised questions that went 
beyond the immediate needs and demanded to know 
wbat would happen the day after the revolution. The 
reader will find especially cogent the fear that the 
Black Women’s Liberationist expressed that “when it 
comes to putting down the gun” she might once again 
have a broom shoved into her hands. The problematic 
of the day, indeed, is contained in that question of what 
happens the day after the revolution. That is precisely 
the uniqueness of today’s forces of revolution that are 
its Reason as well, whether that be the Women’s Lib" 
eration Movement, white and Black, or the youth. 

Take the question of the new form in which what 
was the anti-Vietnam War youth movement has reap- 
peared in the anti-nuclear movement of the 1980s. This 
very day (Oet. 10, 1981), more than a quarter of a 
million youth have been marching in West Germany. 
This was preceded by the week-long confrontation at 
Diablo Canyon, as well as massive demonstrations 
throughout West Europe. In a word, the continuing, 
persistent, never-ending revolts into the 1980s — whether 
in East Europe or the Black Revolution; whether Wom- 
en’s Liberation or the anti-war movement or the very 
latest unemployed . youth revolts, white and Black, in 
Great Britain — signal a new stage also of cognition. 

This can by no means be limited to a mere “up- 
dating” of Marx’s Marxism^ if one is to find a trail to 
the 1980s .8 finding that trail is the indispensable foun- 
dation, but not the whole. To work out the problematic 
of our age, Marx’s Marxism must be reworked anew 
both on the basis of the actual freedom struggles .in our 
age and a new stage of cognition. Whether we call it 
Absolute Idea as hew beginning, or a new relationship 
of theory and practice, the point is that it is only a 
new unity of objective and subjective that can release 
vast untapped creative energies. 

Only when the ideal of a new class-less society 
remains not Jbst an “underlying philosophy” but be- 
comes its practice — at one and the same time uproot- 
ing the exploitative, inhuman capital/labor - relations 
as well as creating totally new human relations, begin- 
ning with the Man/Woman relationship — can we say 
that we bdve met the challenge of our age both in 
philosophy and in revolution. It is to this that I hope 
Philosophy and Revelation has made a contribution. 

October lfl, 1981 


6 The destruction of Democracy Wall in post-Mao Chino shows 
the continuity between Moo and Deng when it comes to fighting 
against young revolutionaries. See pp. 168-187. 

7 See Frantz Pamon, Soweto and American Block Thought, by John 
Alan and Lou Turner (Detroit: News & tetters 1978). 

8 Seevnrry new work,- Rosa Laxefnburg, Women's Liberation, end 
Morx's gh^lgsophy. of Revolution, which further develops this on 
the basis of the' previously' unknown writings from the lost 
decade of Morx's life. 
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MILITARIZATION AND THE CRISIS IN PRODUCTION - 


The lead in yo«r April issue, “Deep 
recession, military build-up and the pull- 
ing apart of political alliances” by Raya 
Dunayevskaya, was tremendously helpful 
to me in trying to grasp today’s eco- 
nomic crisis. This is especially true of 
the section “That Supreme Commodity, 
Labor Power, and Accumulation of Cap- 
ital.” I have struggled for a- number of 
years with Marx’s Capital, but that sec- 
tion caught in such succinct form what 
Marx was presenting as the crisis inte- 
gral to capitalism’s own development: 
the decline in the rate of profit. Today 
it is not a theoretical projection, but, as 
, Dunayevskaya notes, the reality of a 
permanent lower growth rate for all 
capitalism, private and state. 

I’ve heard other Marxists try to ana- 
lyze today’s crisis, but they often sound 
, like the other side Of the coin of bour- 
geois economists— the crisis in the mar- 
ket in one form or another. But even 
more, Dunayevskaya doesn’t separate 
the crisis from the necessity for “a good 
hefty determined revolutionary push 
from the masses of workers.” Many of 
today’s Marxists seemed to have given 
up on the American working class. 
Marxism certainly isn’t alone in books, 
it is in life. That life is both the life of 
activity by the masses and of living 
Marxist analysis like Dunayevskaya’s. 

Activist and writer 
California 

' . / " * * * 

Reagan talks, of military protection 
for the U.S., but what about protection 
for poor people within the U.S. — Black, 
White, Native American, Brown people 
and Asian-Americans? How is this for- 
eign policy helping the domestic policy? 
About eight years ago, I was in the mili- 
tary. I was in Germany at the time. I 
worked in a tank unit, hauling ammuni- 
tion. There was a lot of ammunition that 
I hauled during that time — and just 
think of it— all of that stuff is now 
considered obsolete! 

Young Black man 
Unemployment office, Detroit 

* * * 

I heard Reagan speaking today as the 
advocate of peace. It was peace with war 
in it, aimed at retrieving his dwindling 
popularity. I believe that it was meant 
for the people of Europe, where, as 
Raya Dunayevskaya correctly points out 
(April N&L), 'there is an attempt to 
pull away politically. There are also eco- 
nomic reasons, including the proposed 
piping of gas from Siberia to West Ger- 
many and other countries in Europe. 
Reagan’s troubles are only beginning.. 

In May we will have a visit from the 
Pope. I have read his encyclical to cele- 
brate the 90th anniversary of “Rerum 
Novarum." it is on work and attacks 
Marxism. It is in line with the tripe 
coming from Reagan and Thatcher. I 
. don’t need to tell you that I am preju- 
diced on the side of Paul Lafargue’s 
satire on the same subject. I was illiter- 
ate when “Rerum Novarum” was pub- 
lished. I was eight days old. 

Harry McShane 
Glasgow, Scotland 

-ns, In the recent auto pact concluded be- 
• tween GM and the UAW, the union 
toned down demands in wages, benefits 
y and worker control in return for so- 
called job security.- Janesville, Wiscon- 
sin is a city dependent on the auto in-- 
dustry for jobs. Last fall some 4,000 GM 
assembly workers were laid-off in Janes- 
ville, and a $150 million plant modern- 
ization project was begun. 

Now GM has announced a recall of 
half the workers for early May, with one 
important change: 60 new robots and 
their computers, the reason for the plant 
shutdown, have been added to the line. 
Estimates are that GM alone will have 
14,000 robots in their plants by 1990, 
almost three times the number in use 
today in the entire U. S. auto industry. 

What does all this mean for job se- , 
curity? If the present trend continues, , 
- ws will have smaller numbers, of- mostly < , 


older workers with less benefits, larger ■ 
numbers of unemployed, and lots of I 
bright new robots stationed on the ■ 
assembly line. m 

Worried plenty ^ 

, Madison, Wisconsin 

f $ ❖ * 

The Cal State-L.A. chapter of News 
and Letters Committees held a meeting 
April 8 called “Can we stop Reagan’s 
Militarism?” The discussion centered on 
whether the newly emerging anti-war 
struggles in North America can afford 
to limit themselves to single-issue ac- 
tivism. 

Some present were active in anti-draft 
work, others were involved in the Nu- 
clear Freeze Initiative. One student said, 

“we have to take the issues one at a 
time. That’s why I like the way they’re 
presenting the nuclear freeze initiative. 

If you deal with more than one issue at 
a time, you will alienate people.” A 
worker from the now-closed GM South 
Gate plant responded: “Why is it that 
when people talk about the dangers of 
nuclear war, they forget all the- killing 
going on today — like in the mines? If 
you don’t address these things you’ll 
never have workers with you.” 

Student activist 
Los Angeles 

* # * 

I’m all for the nuclear freeze, but it 
seems to me that even if we got it, they 
would still use us Blacks as cannon fod- 
der to fight some new “conventional” 
war. So why should the anti-war forces 
throw all their energy into disarma- 
ment? 

Black activist 
California 

* * * 

One aspect of the article by Dunayevs- 
kaya last month was very exciting to 
me — the section on the Crisis in agri- 
culture. This is a question that most of 
the Left ignores, even though Marx 
surely didn’t. You see the concentration 
and centralization in agriculture and are 
reminded at once of the demonstrations 
through the 1960s and ’70s by first the 
National Farmers Organization, and then 
the American Agriculture Movement. 
That you don’t see those same kinds of 
demonstrations today doesn’t mean all 
is well, but the opposite — it means the 
family farm is gone. 

But what is also true is that there 
are new social forces created out of 
capitalism’s destruction of the small 
farmer, like in Lowndes County, Ala- 
bama, where the unemployed youth who 
no longer have a farm to go to are now 
marching on Montgomery and ready to 
fight. It is really true that dialectics 
opens a new view of forces of revolution 
in a way that the statistics when ana- 
lyzed by pragmatists never can. 

Student of Marxism 
Detroit 

HUMANITARIANS ALL 

It must have been a tough choice to 
pick Reagan for the National Christians 
and Jews humanitarian award last 
month, what with all the other human- 
itarians to choose from, like Jaruzelski, 
Pinochet, Brezhnev, and Khomeini. May- 
be next year Idi Amin will finally have 
his . chance. 

Transit worker 
New York 

IRAN AND KURDISH FREEDOM 

The essay on Kurds and the Iranian 
Revolution (April N&L) was much 
needed. I recently attended a conference 
on the Iranian Revolution put on both 
by Iranian revolutionaries and Ameri- 
cans opposed to Khomeini’s counter- 
revolution. But in all the sessions on 
different aspects of the Iranian Revolu- 
tion I did not hear one word on the 
Kurds as a revolutionary force. The only 
mention was as a statistic in a talk on 
national minorities. Self-determination 
of peoples is such a central question for 
•• the revolutionary- -movement* - and npt , { 
only in bran. And . yet, the subject, is 
' either not discussed, or is presented in 
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a very narrow-nationalist way. 

The linking of the Iranian Revolution 
and the Kurdish fight into a revolu- 
tionary whole, as a test for both, is very 
welcome. 

Appreciative 
Michigan 


THE E.R.A. 
ON THE 
SHOP FLOOR 

My supervisor asked me if I had been 
active in supporting the ERA. I told him 
yes. Then he said, “Aren’t you disap- 
pointed with what happened in Spring- 
field (where the legislature of the Staid 
of Illinois failed -to ratify ERA)?” 1 
said not really. Because, you see, I don’t 
need a law to tell me that I am the 
equal of you. You may have more money 
and a fancy car, but that doesn’t make 
you any better. I know what I am and 
I don’t need a law to prove it. 

A woman Schwinn worker 
Chicago 

VOTING RIGHTS MARCH 

On Easter Sunday the SCLC an- 
nounced an “Alabama to Washington, 
D.C. Pilgrimage” for voting rights, jobs 
and peace. It will be an extension of the 
Carrollton to Selma to Montgomery 
march for voting rights held last Febru- 
ary. The pilgrimage started April 19 
with a rally in Tuskegee, Ala. and will 
march through Georgia, the Carolinas 
and Virginia. The marchers are sched- 
uled to reach Washington, D.C. around 
July 1. 

I know how the march in February 



raised the spirits of so many people in 
Alabama. It gave them the strength to 
fight on in these troubled times. When 
I saw all the people, especially young -* 
people, at the start of the new march 
in Tuskegee, it' made me, very proud. 

Civil rights veteran 
Detroit 

« » • 

Thanks to Gardenia White for her 
articles from Lowndes County, Alabama, 
in your last two issues. I have not seen 
much on the conditions and struggles 
there in recent years. The TV and the 
regular newspapers seem to have lost 
interest. 

Long-time reader „ 
Cleveland, Ohio 

AN 'EAST WIND' IN THE U S. 

There is a new journal called East 
Wind — Polities and Cnltnre of Asians 
In the ILS., published by and for Arian- 
Americans. In these days of increasing 
right-wing reaction and racism, Asian 
people -must unite and stand up for our 
rights, for justice and equality. East 
Wind dedicates itself to popularizing and 
promoting the many movements of Asian 
people in the U.S., educating people 
about , important issues in the commun- 
ities, on campus, and at the workplace, 
and helping to develop the art and cul- 
ture of Asians in America. 

Not only will East Wind reflect the 
experiences and struggles of Asians in 
the U.S., it will be part of it Published 
semi-annually, East Wind’s 64-page pre- 
mier issue will be available in May 1962. 

A one-year subscription will cost $6.00, 
plus $2.00 for postage and handling. 
.Write to: 

East Wind 
P.O. Box 26229 
San Francisco, Cat 94126 


FALKLANDS FIGHT: 'ANTI-IMPERIALISM OF FOOLS'? 


I am English but live permanently in 
the U.S. I am very confused by the situ- 
ation that has developed between Eng- 
land and Argentina over the Falkland 
Islands. I feel a great sense of outrage 
over the Argentinian takeover. It is the 
same sense of outrage I feel within 
England or Ireland when, for instance, 
small farmers are edged out of their 
livelihood (and lifestyles of generations) 
by a government living up to the Euro- 
pean Common Market ideals of large 
money-making agricultural businesses. 

My confusion of course rests in the 
fact that I want to see the people in the 
Falkland Islands able to retain their way 
of life and their individual freedom. 
But, here I am left looking at the “con- 
queror” on the one hand and the “sav- 
iour” on the other, and how can I raise 
my hands in glee that the British gov- 
ernment is sailing out to save the Falk- 
land Islanders from the Argentinian 
government? 

There’s certainly a lot more obvious 
freedom to live as you please in England 
than there is in Argentina. But, ulti- 
mately, both powers are centered around 
the same goal — economic survival in 
a commodity society — and in terms of • 
such cut-throat survival, how do indi- 
vidual human beings stand a chance to 
really live creatively? No wonder I am 
confused. 

G. Wetford 
San Fratiriaco 

* 

. I ' 

When I see the Left rushing to sup- 
port the Argentinian junta over the Mal- 
vinas (or Falklands), I can’t quite be- 
lieve it. The Argentine junta has done 
nothing but torture and execute tens of 
thousands of workers, students, women’s 
liberationists and Left activists since it 
came to power,! Now, when - they, are in * 
crisis, and seriously challenged for the 
first time in the streets by ,thp workers, , 


they become great “anti-colonialists,” to 
be supported “on this issue.” * 

How many times will the Left fall for 
this? How do you think the Argentinian > 
political prisoners feel about it — or the 
parents of “the disappeared”? What the 
junta is doing now can rightly be called 
the, “anti-imperialism of fascists.” What 
the Left is mouthing is the “anti-im- i 
perialism” of fools. i 

Supporter of Latin American freedom 
Berkeley, Calif. 

, 

As I am writing this letter, the BBC 
reports that Argentina has landed troops ^ 
in the Falkland Islands. Whatever this 
latest crisis will bring, it certainly un- 
derlines Dunayevskaya’s article on re- 
cession and militarization. To escape 
from their deep political and economic 
problems at borne, Argentina’s military 
rulers have launched this chauvinistic 
adventure in the South Atlantic. The 
Tories, SDP and Labour are all saying 
that Britain should fight for the Falk- 
lands if necessary. 

So instead of being joined with Ar- ^ 
gentina in a “strategic consensus" 
against Russia — which is surely what 
Thatcher and Nott wish for, as well as 
Reagan and Haig — we have the pros- 
pect of British and Argentinian navies 
chasing each other around the southern 
ocean. 

It confirms what N&L said in its 1981 
Perspectives Thesis about the sea bed 
becoming a source of conflict between 
state powers. Apart from national pride, 
what is mainly at stake is the prospect . ^ 
of undersea oil and gas. The task for 
us is to oppose the edible system of 
militaristic competition between states 
which leads to episodes of this kind, 
starting at home with British militarism. 

Richard Banting 
. . , , . ' Dated. England 


150 YEARS OF STATE DEPT. 

“It seems that the State Dept, was 
sent by Providence to ' plague Latin 
America with hunger and misery in the 
name of liberty.” These words were 
spoken by Simon Bolivar to the Congress 
of Bogota, 1632. One hundred fifty years 
later and still true, I saw them on a 
banner carried by Latin Americans 
marching in the March 27 demonstra- 
tion in Washington against the U S. war 
in El Salvador. 

Marxist Humanist marcher 
Washington, D.C. 

ISRAELI ARMY ON WEST BANK: 
TWO VIEWPOINTS 

Thanks for calling my attention to the 
article on Israeli war resisters in the 
April issue of N&L. First, though, I 
have to tell you how deeply disappointed 
I was in the part of the front page 
article oh Begin that mentioned simil- 
arities between the Israeli-Palestinian 
situation and the Nazi-Jewish situation. 
In theory, the Nazis compared the Jews 
to rats and germs, which meant in prac- 
tice, their physical extermination ... 
Whatever else, we are not seeing the 
start of this kind of thing between Is- 
rael and the Palestinians » . . It is best 
to stick to the topics of self-determina- 
tion and religious fundamentalism, which 
are the relevant issues here ... 

Correspondent 

Wisconsin 

* * * 

Watching the TV news with Israeli 
soliders and right-wing Gush Emunim 
fanatics shooting and beating Palestin- 
ian youth on the West Bank was one of 
the ..most upsetting experiences of my 
life. I can’t believe that people only one 
generation remoVed from the Holocaust 
are shooting down youth armed only 
with rocks and sticks. And when I heard 
these same youth denouncing Begin’s 
thugs as “fascists,” the truth of it was 
plain to me. Actually, the political roots 
of Beginism were always planted in the 
most virulent anti-Arab and anti-Jewish 
socialist terrorism, going back to Begin’s 
assaults on both before independence. 

I share the view that what is needed 
now is “a mass movement in Israel in 
support of Palestinian self-determination 
on the West Bank.” It can begin by get- 
ting rid of Begin. 

Jewish socialist 
_ New York 

' ' ; *... . '"'v '! 

Ed. Note: For a current comprehensive 
analysis of the Arab-Israeli conflict, 
readers can order “Another Arab-Israeli 
Conflict, or Shift in Politics Between the 
Two Nuclear Super-powers? Begin’s Is- 
rael Moves Further and Further Back- 
ward to his Reactionary, Terrorist Be- 
ginnings” by Raya Dunayevskaya. Avail- 
able from N&L for 50c plus 20c postage. 


DEFEND 
INDIAN 
WATER RIGHTS 


South Dakota Gov. William Janklow 
has agreed to sell the water rights of 
the Missouri River to a conglomerate of 
coal companies for a coal slurry pipe- 
line.. The pipeline will use 2.2. billion 
gallons per year. Indian reservations 
near the Missouri will be affected along 
with cities, ranchers, and farmers . . . 

If this sale is approved, it will open 
doors for other proposed coal slurry 
pipelines around the nation. With James 
Watt making the final decision on this 
particular pipeline, we are certainly in 
need of peoples’ support. We have peti- 
tions against the pipeline that you can 
circulate. 

Harold Iron Shield 
Native Americans in .Communication 
P.O.Box 9132 
St. Louis,. Mo. S3 11’ 



READERS ANSWER OUR APPEAL 

Here’s $25 to help out on your Appeal. 
I wish it could be more, bat times are 
hard . . . please use $10 to send a gift 
copy of Philosophy and Revolution to a 
library . '. . 

Old friend 
Chicago, 111. 

* A: :* ■ V ; • 

Freedom and victory greetings to edi- 
tor and co-workers of N&L. Please know 
that though you may hear From one 
friend, you all, your yrorks and your 
aims, have many friends out here in the 
(“carry us beyond our borders”) West 
Indies. Your pamphlets on Frantz Fanon 
and on American Civilization on Trial 
continue to enlighten many brothers 
and sisters here in St. Kitts. Please keep 
these prophetic literatures aflame. 

Please know also that the Rastafari 
Brethren Movement continues to pub- 
licise the article, “Haitians Dehuman- 
ized at Krome,” by Bro. Charles Denby, 
Editor, in the pages of our publication, 
Rasta Utter. I am also preparing to ask 
the editors of our local newspaper to 
publish a message in protest. 

I send you a small donation. Let us 
happily fight, for sweet victory is cer- 
tain'. . . ' '■ 

Ras Eli X 
St Kitts, West Indies 

* $ * 

I’m enclosing $10 which I hope will 
help a little in keeping N&L going. The 
publication is an important part of my 
reading each month. It gives me news 
that I don’t hear anywhere else. And if 
it weren’t available on tape, I would 
certainly not be able to read it as easily, 
and probably wouldn’t most of the time. 

Tape subscribe’ to N&L 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

* * * 

Ed. Note: N&L is available on four 
track tape cassettes for the blind. Con- 
tact: Our Right To Know Braille Press, 
640 Bayside, Detroit, MI 48217. - 

• ■ ,• .V • 

I like N&L, especially the wide range 
of coverage of many different struggles 
and the in-depth analysis of current 
crises. Also, I appreciate the lack of a 
“hard line.” But I find it hard to under- 
stand some of the theoretical stuff on 
Marx. I enclosed a small donation to 
help out; sorry it’s so little'. . , . 

Women’s liherationist 
':;^<MkUad, Calif. 

« * « 

Here’s $5.00 for two copies of the 
paper for one year. I will take one to 
work with me . . . 

Worker-student 
North RidgeyiJle, Ohio 

% - *■.. ■<» * ' 

I couldn’t begin to tell you how much 
I enjoy reading your newspaper. Suffice 
it to say that I find N&L a source of 
great inspiration. In the desert of ideas 
that characterizes so much of the bour- 
geois media, you _ are truly an oasis. I 
particularly like all the space you devote 
to your readers’ letters — it gives N&L 
a popular, internationalist character. I 
do wish that you would cover more the 
psychology of revolution . . . 

v Subscriber 

■ /■ .i '. Battle Creek, Mich. 

❖ ^ * 

Just received a “sample copy” of N&L, 
which I found informative and provoca- 
tive. I’m enclosing a check to cover a 
one-year subscription plus a little extra 
to help defray costs and/or pay for 
subscriptions for unemployed readers. 

In solidarity 
Columbus, Ohio 

Thanks to all our readers who have 
answered our urgent appeal for 
, funds. We know that the same mas- 
sive unemployment and soaring in- 
flation that has hit us, is hitting you 
as welL Yet the only alternative to 
this nightmare system is the ongoing 
presentation of Marx’s vision of a 
new, human world. If you haven’t sent 
i In your contribution ' to help irs cou- 
;■ h*Ue this work, won’t you-do so now? 


EDITORIAL 


May Day* 1982: 

the union bureaucracy's betrayal 

May Day, 1982 is not a holiday on the calendar of the union bureaucracy — 
more than likely, they will need the time to sit down with management and plan 
further attacks on workers’ living standards and job conditions as they attempt 
to save capital. Communist rulers observe May 1 with a parade of military hard- 
ware, arms that threaten workers under their domination most of all. 

But 92 years ago, the first May Day meant a general strike and the struggle 
for the eight-hour day in the U.S. It was the first step of a plan to shut down 
one industry at a time, the strikers supported by workers still on the job, until 
all had won the eight-hour day. , 

Today’s union bureaucrats by contrast are carrying out the opposite agenda. 
Instead of relying on unity of workers in an, entire industry, they worked hand 
in hand with management to exploit every division — workers of one company 
against another; workers in plants of the same company forced to bid*' against 
each other for work; high-seniority workers against unemployed workers — all to 
strip workers of gains made over the last 30, or even 80, years. 

Their sellout is so total that workers wonder which is their worst enemy — 
the capitalist, the state, or the union bureaucracy which is so diligently and 
creatively working for both of them. 

The union bureaucracy’s betrayal is even more disgusting when they act 
as hatchetmen to eliminate break time, holidays and vacation time -and so guar- 
antee that more workers will be permanently out of work. Even before GM 
signed the new contract they announced the lay-off of 150, the first of thousands 
who will go because paid personal holidays have been eliminated. 

But in this “new era of understanding between capital and labor,” workers 
are more and more refusing to follow the plan. GM workers thwarted Fraser’s 
first attempt to reopen the contract. GM then practiced, extortion by shutting 
down four plants . . unless it got all it wanted, and the UAW used the new 

Ford contract as a club against the GM workers. Yet 48 percent of the workers, 
by the union bureaucracy’s own count, voted no. ’ 

“The trade unions, he said, are an aristocratic minority. Poor working people 
could not belong to them; the great majority of workers who, because of ec- 
onomic development are daily driven from the villages into the cities,- long 
remain outside the trade unions, and the poorest among them would never 
belong. The same is true of the workers born in London’s East End, where only 
one out of ten belongs to the trade unions. The farmers, the day laborers, never 
belong to these trade unions. The trade unions by themselves are impotent ■ . .” 

—Report of Karl Marx’s speech to the London Conference of the Working- 
men’s International, Sept. 20, 1871. _ — ’ 

In contrast to the union hacks of today who blame workers’ unemployment 
and plunging job conditions on foreign workers, the origins of May Day were 
internationalist. When the newly-formed American Federation' of Labor resolved 
to begin a new round of agitation for the eight-hour day by an industry-wide 
general strike beginning May 1, 1890, they sent a delegation to the 1889 Con- 
gress of the Second International to gain international support. 

The origins of May Day were also as American as apple pie and baseball 
and not just because in 1890 baseball players went on general strike against 
major league owners by forming their own Players League. The quarter-century 
after the Civil War was a period of continual agitation for the eight-hour day, 
and the 1877 General Strike centered in St. Louis was a highpoint. Marx had 
called that the “firist explosion against the associated oligarchy of capital which 
has occurred since the Civil War, (it) will naturally be suppressed, but can very well 
form the point of origin of an earnest workers’ party.” It was out of this quarter 
century of workers’ agitation that May Day was born. 

But when the AFL leaders quickly turned around to cooperate with the 
owners in what they called business > unionism, they did not take the workers, 
especially industrial workers, with them. Some 45 years later in the brief period 
from the beginning of the Flint Sitdown Strike in December, 1936 till May Day, 
1937, spontaneous sitdown strikes organized the CIO, industry-wide unions, in spite 
of the obstruction of the old trade uhions. It changed the face of the nation, 
created genuine workers' solidarity, among Black and white, women and men. 

But today, only two generations la(er, solidarity to the union bureaucracy 
means closing ranks against rank-and-file workers. Thus Lane Kirkland and other 
officials try to save United Mine Workers President Sam Church from the rage 
of the coal miners in this year’s election. But their days are just as numbered 
as the capitalist class they have thrown their lot in with. 

Solidarity to rank-and-file workers means .above all the kind of activity 
that Polish workers, proved was possible, representing workers not only on the 
shop floor but against the ruling state as well. As many U.S. workers said when 
Solidarnosc fought to be born, “We need free trade unions, too.” 

There is no place today for unions that narrow their activity to “saving 
jobs.” A union that is agreeable to working ’within the framework of Reagan- 
omics will bring back nothing but retrogression from the bargaining table. Work- 
ers who have nothing to gain from the existing trade unions can see from th» ex- 
perience of Poland’s Solidarnosc that new forms of organization, created by the 
workers themselves can challenge the old trade union ‘forms, the state bureauc- 
racy, and become a new beginning to transform today’s retrogressive realtity. 


MARXIST-HUMANIST ARCHIVES 


Marxist-Humanism, 7947 to Today 
Its Origin and Development in the U.S. 

The newly-expanded 7,000-page Raya Dunayevskaya Collection 
is now available on microfilm for. $60. Please write to: 

Archives of Labor and Urban Affairs Walter Reuther Library 
Wayne State University, Detroit, Ml 48202 

The Guide to th$ Collection prepared by News & Letters 
is available for $1'.Q0. Piedse write to:\ 

News & Letters, 2832 E. Grdnd' fifvd., Detroit, Mf. 48211 
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A Freud-Marx synthesis? 

The Age of Desire, Reflections of a Radical Psycho- 
analyst, by Joel Kovel, Pantheon Books, N.Y. 1981. $16.50. 

“A civilization which leaves so large a number of 
its participants unsatisfied and drives them into revolt 
neither has nor deserves the prospect of a lasting ex- 
istence.” Sounds Hke Marx? No, it was Freud — a likely 
surprise to observers of the status and conformist func- 
tion of today’s psychological professions that he so 
shaped. _ 

Freud, according to Joel Kovel in this major 
treatise that speaks most strongly to his fellow thera- 
pists, was “the last great bourgeois thinker.” His doc- 
trine was ambivalent — both unmasking and rationaliz- 
ing the repressive order of bourgeois patriarchal society. 
Psychoanalyst-misfit Kovel assails his colleagues in their 
comfortable niche, makes them confront history and 
'this maddening order which he clearly despises. But far 
from offering them any “radical” panacea, he says that 
“the only Marxist therapy is revolution.” Without dis- 
cussing the previous terrain of the Freudo-Marxist en- 
counter, he stakes out his own. - 

Kovel has not forsaken the Bronx for Park Avenue, 
nor concrete experience for abstraction. He calls himself 
“not a very good Marxist, but one of oft-rejected 
anarchistic, or humanistic, type.” He relates fanciful 
case histories based on his practice: a workaholic exec- 
utive, a ravenous lawyer, a wife-beating worker, a sub- 
proletarian whose psychosis refracts the history of 
racism, and a spoiled “princess” who typifies the trendy 
disorder of late capitalism, pathological narcissism. But 
unlike the standard stories that end happily in cures 
via psychotherapy, these studies are used as spring- 
boards for the author’s theory of desire. 

Desire starts with the baby’s perception of the 
Other. Transhistorical, spontaneous, and unable to ifame 
its object, it is “the endopsychic mark of the negation 
of the negation.” Desire festers in late capitalism, which 
alienates- it from the individual whom Dr. Kovel engages 
in his consulting room. This desire cannot be reconciled 
with any one-dimensional man tailored to bureaucracy 
(posited by non-clinician Marcuse). A Sartrean psycho- 
analysis, one oriented toward freedom within a Marxist 
framework, reconstructs desire, forgives its hatred to 
which it readily turns when thwarted. 

Kovel taxes the master, Freud, with the error of 
dualism: opposing nature to civilization. Instead, the 
dialectical position is monistic and recognizes the en- 
meshing of the historical and transhistorical, individual 
and society and strives to resolve alienation — whose 
root, in common with psychology as a discipline, was 
capitalism’s sundering of the workplace from the home. 
Marxism is charged with a positivistic bias and “has 
■never explained labor’s conservatism” (as did Reich). 
The two continents of thought do not overlap but, each 
compensating for the other’s lacks, fit together like 
“an immense jigsaw puzzle.” 

This author highly respects the intelligence of his 
readers. His style is serious and his method discursive, 
always returning to his central theme. 

The innate aggressionists, exploiting Freud’s Death 
Instinct (a better word is “drive” — human beings really 
have no instincts) posit a “human nature” which serves 
reactionary interests and have garnered wide public 
adherence. Meanwhile Kovel challenges his profession 
to awaken to history. ' . 

What this reviewer still awaits is a Freudo-Marxist 
synthesis that can do for our era what Reich essayed 
decades ago in “The Mass Psychology of Fascism”: an 
elucidation of today’s mechanisms of false conscious- 
ness — mystification, disinformation, subliminal propa- 
ganda, titillation and seduction by the mass media in 
the service of. capital— all those ideological devices that 
keep people chauvinistic, divided, ruled and blind to 
their collective best interests, coupled with a program 
for opposition. 

As capitalism threatens an end to history, it is 
surely time to widen our understanding, beyond political 
economy, of why history is so overdue in putting an 
mid to capitalism. — A. Fortunoff 

Local News * Letters Committees can fee 
contacted directly in the following areas: 

DETROIT: 2832 E. Grand Blvd., Bn. 316 

Detroit, Mich. 48211 (873-8889) 
SAN FRANCISCO: PO Box 71383, Station E, I 

San Francisco, Cal. 94107 
:j; LOS ANGELES: PO Box 29194 

Los Angeles, CaL 99029 

■ : NEW YORK: PO Box 196 l 

New York, N.Y. 10163 (989-3188) I 
( CHICAGO: 220 S. State, Rm. 1326 

Chicago, IL 60604 (ph: 663-9839) f 
| FLINT: PO Box 3384 C 

V Flint, Mich. 48502 j 

I LONDON: British Marxist-Humanist 

c/o 265 Seven Sisters Rd. 

London, N4, England 
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LETTERS 


BLACK'RED VIEW 


by John Alan 

In 1915 the fledgling NAACP launched a nation- 
wide boycott campaign against “The Birth Of A Na- 
. tion” in an effort to have that film either banned in its 
entirety, or, failing that, to have those scenes depicting 
Blacks gs unconscionable savage brutes eliminated. 
This boycott became national news, divided the coun- 
try politically, caused some cities to- close down the 
showing of the film and finally resulted in f>. W. Grif- 
fith, the filmmaker, removing some offensive scenes. 

Since last February, the NAACP has taken Holly- 
wood on again and has threatened to organize, by this 
spring, a natiohwide boycott of 43 “white listed” films 
which exclude Blacks from significant roles in front of 
and behind the camera. 

JOBS AND IMAGE 

However, there is a difference between the present 
conflict with Hollywood and that of 1915, This time 
the NAACP has expressly separated the employment 
of Black actors and other personnel from the imaginary 
roles that Blacks are forced to play in Hollywood films. 
Now, for the NAACP it is simply the problem of get- 
ting more jobs for Blacks. “It’s a labor problem,” says 
Collette Wood, the Executive Director of the Hollywood 
chapter of the NAACP. “We don’t want to try and cen- 
sor what they do.” 

Yes, it is a “labor problem,” but by taking this 
“jobs only” attitude to the extent that the Black image 
on the screen becomes inconsequential^ is to misunder- 
stand precisely why Hollywood has pever employed a 
great number of Blacks in so-called substantial roles. 
When one cuts through the “objective reasons” that 
Jack Valenti and the Hollywood producers give for not 
hiring Blacks, one comes face to face with the reality — 
that within that realm of myth-making, Blacks can only 
play a narrow range of culturally acceptable roles de- 
fined by white society. 

Hollywood believes that- the success of a picture at 
the box office is dependent upon Black actors playing 
a subordinate role in any relationship with a white 
actor. This is America’s social image of Blacks, and 
Hollywood as the purveyor of class/race cultural images 
dares not step too far out of line. But Blacks do not, 
accept that image of themselves. And since Hollywood 
is only able to bring to the screen a Black character 
who lacks the full dimension of humanity, it is now 
avoiding Blacks altogether. 

The extent to which Hollywood has gone in the 
direction of eliminating Blacks from the screen became 


Blacks excluded from films 

apparent to the NAACP last December when the organ- 
ization was preparing to give its annnal Image Award 
to the best pctress of the year and discovered that only 
Cicely Tyson had had a large enough role to qualify. 
It also came to light that of the 240 films released by 
Hollywood in 1981, there had only been a dozen major 
roles for Black actors. In fact the peak employment for 
Black actors occurred in the middle of the 1970s during 
the spate of Black exploitation films. 

Sidney Poitier has looked back at that period with 
a great deal of anguigh. While he knew that many 
Black actors were getting jobs that lifted them out of 
poverty row, he realized that the whole show was a 
gimmick to make a quick buck for the producers. 
Neither the exploitation films nor Poitier’s films were 
sufficiently about Black people and who in fact we 
really are. 

A NEW CARICATURE FOR BLACKS 

The Black revolution of the 1960s destroyed forever 
the Sambo add Mammy caricatures that American racism 
had created in its class culture. Their destruction did 
not end racism; it sent racism on an urgent quest for 
new caricatures — a new shorthand to define Blacks with- 
in a new context of the American classist/racist society. 

This is nothing new; Blacks have been invented 
and re-invented in every cultural medium from art to 
music, from film to literature, at every new historical 
period. We have seen the stereotypes change from “Un- 
cle Toms” to “Super Spades,” from gentle loyal slaves 
to mad ravishers of white wdmen in the popular class/ 
race culture of the country. These were not harmless, 
inactive caricatures, but anti-Black social forces at- 
tempting to compell Blacks to remain in an oppressive 
position of exploitation. 

No medium of American culture escapes these 
stereotypes. Harold C. Schonberg writing in. the New 
York Times last January on “Opera’s Black Voices” 
questioned: Why are there so few leading Black male 
singers in the operas? The general conclusion was that 
stereotyping and prejudice demanded that Blacks be 
kept in subservient roles. While H’s OK for a white 
male to make love to a Black woman on stage, the 
idea of a Black male making up to white women 
“arouseS prejudices and stereotypes . . 

Hollywood, caught in a narrow vision of humankind, 
can’t find a fundamental human equivalent for Blacks, 
hence it avoids dealing with the matter as far as pos- 
sible. This is an essential aspect of the Black actors 
predicament as well as their present unemployment. 


WORKER'S JOURNAL 


(Continued from page 1) 

the shop, maybe he was a little different from the other 
bureaucrats. But that changed when he went onto the 
Board of Directors of Chrysler. It became completely 
clear that he was over on the side of the company. 
WORKERS ARE ASKING 

The question workers are asking is why should they 
give all these concessions to a company which is turning 
profits of hundreds of millions. Roger Smith claims that 
> if GM was profitable last year, it wasn’t from the sale 
of cars,- but the workers know better. And yet the work- 
ers were asked to give up lots of benefits. GM got the 
vote through with threats of even more plant closings. 

I was talking with a Ford worker who told about 
conditions at Rouge since they signed the new take-back 
contract. He said they had all thought’' that the line was 
going fall speed before the new contract and they didn’t 
think it could go any faster, but since the contract was 
signed all the lines at Range had been speeded up. 

He said that now when you can’t keep up with the 
line, they move you to another line, where fee speed 
may be a little lower, but where they still figure out 
how to work you as fast as you can possibly go. They 
recognize some people cannot work quite as fast as 
others, but they are determined to find a job for each 
worker which pashes him or her as fast as they can go. 

He said that almost everyday you see these move- 
ments of workers from one line to another. And now 
there is no calling of your steward or committeeman. As 
far as he knew this seemed to him like the system in 
Japan, where they move workers around to find a job 
where they can be made to work as hard as they can. 
They are trying to find out how much a person can do. 
THE REAL ANGER AGAINST UNION 

Of course one expects this from the company, but 
the real anger now comes against the union which goes 
along and in fact actually helps the company in its dis- 
ciplining of workers. 

The truth Is that this betrayal by the onion bureau- 
crats has been going on for a long time. Twenty years 
ago this very month I wrote about it in my column qn 
the 18th UAW Convention (1962). Here is what I said: 


“Some workers were discussing what the recent 
UAW Convention meant to them. On the question of 
double time pay for work over eight hours one worker 
said; ‘Everything possible is done by these union leaders 
to avoid the real issue. We do not want oyertime, we do 
not need it if we can work eight hours a day and 40 
hours a week steady. This- is just a trick of Reuther’s to 
avoid even trying to help the unemployed. As long as he 
can say to those that are still working — see, I got you 
double time pay for overtime work — as though our very 
existence was just to get more money, is that all we 
should be Interested in? For years we have beqn yelling 
for a 30 hour work week with 40 hours pay and now he 
comes up with double time pay.’ 

“Another worker said ‘Those leaders are such fak- 
ers they should all be outstanding quarterbacks on some 
football team. I attended a meeting at the Dodge local 
union hall a week prior to the convention where Emil 
Mazey spoke on the unemployed. Mazey blasted Kennedy 
and the Administration for not doing something for the 
unemployed workers. He said that one out of every four 
unemployed workers is Negro and something must be 
done. 

“ ‘When they negotiated the contract with the auto 
companies they did nothing about overtime work. They 
gave the companies the green light to work those em- 
ployed all they want to.’ 

“The day after the convention a sign went up on 
the clock that we were going on a nine hour schedule 
starting the next week!” 

V -S- O 

The names of the union leadership may be differ- 
ent today and the economic conditions even worse, but 
the truth is that this union leadership is, if anything, 
also worse. There is no doubt that if a real change is 
going to be made, not only will the names of the leader- 
ship have to change, but the very form that the workers 
create for their movement. The form of the union, what 
it Ms' become 5 in the list' 20 years, cahqot be the form 
the workets Will choose’ when they move to change these 
conditions. 
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The European anti-nuclear war movement crosses the Atlantic 


(Continued from page 1) 

Carter had actually begun the preparations in De- 
cember 1979 when he got his NATO allies in West 
Europe to agree to the deployment of 108 Poshing and 
464 cruise missiles on their soil, the first missiles cap- 
able of reaching deep into Russia from NATO countries 
since U.S. missiles were withdrawn from Turkey in 1962, 
in the aftermath of the Cuban missile crisis. The new 
missiles are now scheduled for deployment in late 1983. 
They will be facing 300 new Russian SS-20 rockets. 

It was in opposition to this escalation that the pres- 
ent movement in Europe arose. Bat what gave it its 
greatest impetus was Reagan’s letting the cat out of the 
bag that the “limited nuclear war” he contemplated 
meant “limited” to Europe. 

Indeed, U.S. Army war games “played” in West 
Germany last year postulated a Russian tank invasion 
from East Germany. The NATO response was to fire 
“battlefield-size” nuclear rockets, incinerating the tanks, 
retreating NATO troops and the villagers of a town 
called Hattenbach at a temperature of 7,000 degrees — 
all hypothetically, of course. It is nevertheless a ‘hy- 
pothesis” that Europeans live with every day, since 
there are currently no less than 6,000 nuclear weapons 
deployed in West Germany alone, with another 3,000 
in East Germany. 

THE LEAP IN ANTI-NUCLEAR MOVEMENT 

Against this prospect of a perpetually radioactive 
future, the European anti-nuclear movement has con- 
tinued to grow and spread across the continent From 
late March into April, it seemed to extend worldwide, 
as 200,000 rallied in Hiroshima March 19 at “Ground 
Zero,” where the first A-bomb destroyed the entire city: 
in Italy, where some 200,000 marched in Milan; and in 
tile U.S.A., where the sudden popularity of “nuclear 
“freeze” has sent dozens of politicians. Republicans and 
Democrats, scurrying to jump on the movement train 
for their own ends. 

Bat It is in Germany and Britain where toe mass 
character of toe movement has already sent shock waves 
through all toe old political organizations. Far front 
petering out after toe enormous demonstrations of last 
fall, the West German movement drew 154,BM into the 
streets of 25 cities over Easter week, with banners 
proc lai m i ng: “Reagan, Brezhnev, Schmidt — your wars 
are not oars!” Inside Schmidt’s Social-Democratic Party 
(SPD), such a deep split was revealed over his support 
for NATO missile deployment, that toe collapse of his 
majority in toe Bundestag seemed a real possibility. 
-SPD officials have seen many of their rank-and-file in- 
sert toe party to vote for the anti-nuclear “Greens" in 
, two state el ec tions this year. Rudolf Bahro, of toe 
Greens, drew a tremendous response at an anti-war 
rally when he characterized the SPD today as the party 
of “moderate exterminism.” 

So deeply has the disarmament movement “infected” 
today’s Germany that former World Bank head Robert 
McNamara urged Reagan to publicly announce that the 
U.S. would not be the first to use nuclear arms in Eur- 
ope, as a way to “defuse anti-American sentiment.” 
That trial balloon was rejected immediately by Secre- 
tary of State Haig. 

THE MOVEMENT IN EAST EUROPE 

Across the barbed wire in East Germany, the au- 
thorities are evidently facing their own problems with 



march in Duisburg, West Germany, against 
of new nuclear missiles in Europe by NATO. 


the peace movement, even as they try to hush the whole 
confrontation up. What has leaked out, however, is that 
some 6,000 East German youth attended an anti-war 
conference in February in the city of Dresden, spon- 
sored by elements in the church. They denounced arma- 
ments and preparations for war in their own country, 
and demanded the right to refuse service in the army. 
Meeting on the 37th anniversary of the destruction of 
Dresden in World War n, they took as their slogan: 
“Swords into plowshares.” As the symbol from that 
slogan began appearing on badges worn by East German 
youth in several cities, the Communist Party on April 
7 declared the symbol banned. 

In East Germany as in Poland, in Britain as in West 
Germany, in the U.S.A. as in Russia, the mounting un- 
rest over the threat of war is tightly tied to the per- 
sistent revolt from within the ranks of workers — 
employed and unemployed — who are facing the most 
severe economic crisis since the Great Depression. The 
more than $500 billion that will be spent this year alone 
on the arms race worldwide is undermining the whole 
system of production, and intensifying the shortage of 
capital that has plagued the global capitalist economy 
with ever greater urgency since the 1974-75 crisis. (For 
the fullest analysis of the relationship of the current 
economic crisis to militarization, see “Deep recession, 
military build-up, and the pulling apart of political 
alliances” by Baya Dunayevskaya, in N&L, April 1982.) 

With unemployment in Europe reaching the highest 
levels in 50 years, strikes and demonstrations have 
broken out from Belgium to Italy, and from France to 
Ireland. Belgian steelworkers, whose bloody confronta- 
tion with police in March made headlines across the 
ocean, are now in the sixth week of their strike against 
18 percent unemployment. In Luxembourg, April 5 saw 
the first general strike in that land since 1922. And in 
Italy, 250,000 metalworkers filled the streets March 26, 
demanding job security and a living wage. 


Tet despite toe appearance of mass demonstrations 
by workers and the unemployed just as this spring’s 
anti-war marches began to cover Europe, movement ac- 
tivists like Dan Smith, head of European Nuclear Dis- 
armament, report that toe movement continues to have 
problems reaching out to labor and minorities. Black 
especially. For others, both here and in Europe, the 
discussion of questions of class struggle. Black freedom 
or women’s liberation are openly considered “side ques- 
tions” which might “dilate” toe movement 

Such unidimensionaEsm brings to mind debates 
within the original Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament 
of the late 1950s and early 1960s. That massive mobiliza- 
tion — in Britain, Japan and the U.S.A. — did succeed 
in forcing the U.S. and Russia to sign a Nuclear Test 
Ban Treaty in 1963. Yet even as the treaty was being 
signed, Kennedy was escalating the war in Vietnam, and 
both tiie U.S. and Russia quickly found new ways to 
test their mounting and ever more sophisticated stock- 
piles of nuclear weapons. 

LINKS WITH BLACKS, WORKERS, WOMEN 

In today’s Europe, and especially in Britain and 
Germany, where the struggle against nuclear war has 
truly assumed a mass character, any single-issue con- 
centration on “nuclear freeze,” bereft of links to work- 
ers, the Black movement and women’s liberation, and 
mired in a pragmatism that sees activity alone as the 
answer, will sooner or later open the doors wide for 
capitalism to perpetuate its barbaric rule. The fact is 
that today there is no separating the movement against 
nuclear destruction from the needed social revolution. 

In both Britain and Germany now, the necessity to 
avoid a unidimensional view of the movement has been 
made urgent by the threat of resurgent racism in a time 
of economic crisis. As Thatcher faces . an increasingly 
militant Black Britain, her police force has suddenly 
emerged as a political power in its own right, impatient 
with the civilian politicians (including Thatcher) arid 
appealing to white racists iri the population as a whole 
for a crackdown. For the first time the London police 
issued crime statistics by race, in a carefully orchestrated 
campaign that had the Daily Mail headlining “Black 
Crime: the Alarming Figures” and the Son screaming 
“Black Mob’s Rampage of Death.” 

Similar attempts to encourage racism as a lifeline 
for the system are also underway in Germany, where 
hate campaigns against the four million gastarbeiter 
(foreign workers) now include anti-Turkish racial epi- 
thets scrawled on walls, election slates calling for 
gastarbeiter expulsion, and actual assaults in the streets. 
Everywhere the ruling class is searching for new ways 
to erect a wall 'between recognition of the nuclear threat 
to human life and the crisis in production. 

That is precisely what the new mass movement on 
both sides of the Atlantic cannot allow to go unchal- 
lenged, as we organize for the huge, demonstrations to 
come — r June 6 and June 10, when Reagan visits London 
and Bonn, and June 12 in New York, for the opening of 
the UN Special Session on Disarmament. If today’s 
rapidly growing anti-war movement can open new ground 
in thought as well as in creative activity, in its vision of 
a truly human society, the mass demonstrations in June 
can really become points of departure for putting for- 
ever behind us the threat of nuclear holocaust. 
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Polish people create new forms of resistance to martial law 


After more than four months of martial law 
in Poland the military repression continues un- 
abated, while all signs are that the Solidarnosc 
movement, having caught its breath, is embark- 
ing on new forms of resistance. 

Andruzej Slowik, militant worker leader from Lodz, 
where Solidarnosc had called for worker guards and a 
takeover of the factories in December, now faces an 
“extra” two years added on to his four-year jail sen- 
tence. The prosecutor has appealed his “overly light” 
sentence. Beatings and brutality, including exposure to 
"severe winter weather, are typical of prison conditions 
for the thousands interned under the Jaruzelski \mili- 
J tary junta. 

Despite this heavy heel of oppression, resistance 
is ever present in new and clever forms: 

♦ 1,700 underground publications have appeared 
"across Poland, with 20 established in the Warsaw 
region alone. Some bulletins have regular issues of up 
to 4,000 copies, while others are produced by two or 
three people. All have a considerable readership and 
circulate from hand to hand. 

' 1 • Many Poles wear tiny resistors (used in radio 

Excess Chrysler office bosses 

Highlan d Park, Mich. — I am a member of Local 889, 
UAW, at Chrysler Headquarters. It is salaried work, 
mostly clerical. The work you do ends up in computers, 
so you are reduced to filling out forms. After all the 
things we have given up, all the things we have sacri- 
ficed (and the “Equal Sacrifice” buttons they gave us) 
we have found that the union personnel are being laid- 
off with no management personnel being laid-off in 
corresponding numbers. 

In most cases where there is a lay-off we are being 
barraged by increased computer printouts and forms to 
fill out. So one person is now in effect doing several 
persons’ work. In my area-in 1979, we had approximately 
12 personnel and sij^ managers. We now have six, and 
1 four managers. Actually no manager got laid-off, they 
went to other jobs. 

Supposedly there has been centralizing since the 
early ’60s, but the only people being centralized are 
union people. In 1972 we had 8,000 Chrysler people in 
our local. At the present time we have fewer than 3,000. 

One of our problems is the union itself. At Highland 
Park we have approximately 10 units of Local 889, each 
and every one going their own different way. And 
naturally management uses that to the very best they 
can, playing one unit against another, doing a lot of 
what they call transfer of operations from one unit to 
another. In this transfer of operations, there is always 
a loss of personnel, the union part never management. 

So right now I don’t think much of the concessions. 
I didn’t think much of them at the time but a lot of 
folks were worried about their jobs, so they voted yes. 
But whSt I think is more significant to me is the 
number of people who did not vote. There was supposed 
, to be about a 60 percent vote, but there were approx:- 
mately 20 percent not voting. I think I would consider 
- that a no vote. — Chrysler clerical worker 

Union won't resist Schwinn 

Chicago, 111. — The other day we had a leaflet cir- 
, iniiaiting "in the plant talking about decertifying the 
union. It claimed it was put out by some workers. But 
1 1 , L don’t believe it because if the workers looked at what 
they would lose by decertifying the union, they wouldn’t 
r do it. 

Some part of management has to be behind this thing, 

. trying to make it look like “concerned workers.” It was 
g-jtrying to blame our short weeks and lay-offs on the 
union. People in the plant aren’t paying too much atten- 
h.tion to the leaflet but they are dissatisfied with the 
» union and the company plays on that. 

On Friday we got our checks and some who just 
got back from lay-off had double dues taken out. The 
contract says to take out 2 hours pay per month for 
dues and they took out four. But when they go to the 
supervisor about this, he says the union did that. 

The contract states that the company can change 
the vacation providing they notify the union by Jan. 
15, which they didn’t. So the company just went and 
changed it by themselves and posted it on the board 
in January. Everyone was concerned about it then and 
didn’t want it changed. Here was a chance for the 
union to make a stand. Instead of doing that they sat 
down with the company and compromised. 

They should have called a meeting and sent out 
letters letting everyone know this question had to be 
decided. They were saying people wouldn’t show up 
to a meeting, that too many were on lay-off. But that’s 
no excuse. Their job is to make sure everybody is 
notified. — Schwinn worker 


electronics), since; Solidarnosc buttons are banned. 

• The whole town of Swidnik made a point of 
“taking a stroll” right at 7 p.m., when the TV news 
came on. (In an attempt to stop this, the government 
moved up the curfew time.) Others publicly boycotted 
the uniform-clad newscasters by putting their flicker- 
ing TVs on the windowsill facing the outside. 

• Radio Solidarnosc broadcast for the first time 
in early April with an underground eight-minute mes- 
sage urging continued struggle for the release of de- 
tainees and the “restoration of human dignity.” 

• Warsaw students show up for class in drab 
scout shirts and dark sunglasses in n^ock imitation of 
Jaruzelski. 

• In mid- April, 500 people gathered in Warsaw’s 
Victory Square to commemorate nine miners murdered 
in the early days of martial law. 

• Reports increase of brief work stoppages in 
Gdansk, Warsaw and other cities. 

The following are brief excerpts from a statement, 
smuggled out of prison, written by the socialist in- 
tellectual Adam Miehnik.'one of the founders of KOR, 
jailed under martial law: 

“Solidarity did not expect a military coup and was 
taken by surprise. The responsibility for this is not 
borne by the rank-and-file workers, but by aU those who 
(like ttye author) were called on account of their in- 
tellectual activity to shape the political vision of the 
union- 

“The theoretical reflection ... on the theme of 
altering the system limped along behind the events. 
Beyond hasty formulas there was almost no political 
reflection whatever. Practice finally outstripped theory. 

“The fundamental — even though never clearly pre- 
sented — conflict within Solidarity was on the tempo of 
changes and their extent . . . Same said ‘No more 
strikes they get us nothing’; others said, ‘No more 
half-way strikes, we need a general strike that will 
force the government to make real concessions.’ It is 
hard to say who was in the majority, but the latter 
were certainly more vocal. 

“These were the ones — mostly young workers from 
the large enterprises — who demanded radical action 


from the leadership of Solidarity, and the prevention 
of this became more and more difficult (although both 
Walesa and Kuron attempted it). 

“The power apparatus was despised more and more 
and not taken seriously enough. Almost no one be- 
lieved it could succeed in using Polish soldiers to attack 
Polish workers ... the attempt to terrorize Polish so- 
ciety with the help of the Polish army was hardly 
imaginable- ... 

“Nevertheless . . . with a bayonet one can spread 
fear, terrorize, kill, fight victorious battles against an 
unarmed people. But a bayonet . . . makes an uncom- 
fortable seat. And with a bayonet, you cannot expunge 
15 months f of freedom from the memory of human 
beings.” ' 


Report from Italy: Fiat strike, end of labor consensus 


Milan, Italy — Working class solidarity in 
Italy, which really characterized the immediate 
post-war period, hit its peak at the end of the 
1960s when the three labor federations that con- 
trol collective bargaining decided to 'Unite their 
programs. In 1980-81 the structure showed its 
weakness and, by now, the unions have broken down 
into factions while many of the strikes are carried on 
by unions that call themselves “autonomous.” 

The strike at the Fiat auto company in Turin in 
1980 is an example. The laying-off of 25,000 Fiat auto 
workers, many of whom were employed at the highly 
technologically advanced Mirafiori plant, paved the 
way for a 35-day strike of the Fiat workers. Later, auto 
workers and machinists of other companies joined in. 
The strike was a protest against automation unem- 
ployment and the attempt of the companies to decrease 
the cost-of-living “wage escalator.” 

The strike was such a failure that for the first 
time in Italian history workers were marching through 
the streets asking to go back to work. Naturally,*there 
were also large numbers of workers that continued pick- 
eting and wanted to continue with the struggle. 

Just a year later, Fiat decided to lay off another 
80,000 workers, on top of the hundreds of thousands of 
auto workers and machinists who have been laid-off or 
fired in Italy in the last few years. The unions, govern- 
ment and industry negotiate, but father than a strike 
it would seem that most workers are trying to save 
the savable — their jobs. 

CLASS STRUGGLE HIDDEN 

What has happened to create such a breakdown in 
the union’s force and in working class solidarity? The 
roots are to be found not only in the economic crisis 
but also in the development of the labor movement 
from 1963-64 till now. The 1960s represent a period in 
which the unions lost their revolutionary character and 
began to form policies of integration into capitalism. 

At the same time, even more office workers, fore- 
men and state employees became organized and active 
in the labor movement, production workers losing their 
dominant role as the base of the labor, movement. This 
was the first change in the social composition of the 
working class; it was followed in the ’70s by structural 
changes in the unions’ policies and contracts which 
tended to alienate young workers and in many cases 
divide the working class. 

The labor contracts of 1974-75 ushered in the use 
of the “wage escalator,”. This meant that the capitalist 
class had accepted price inflation as the only means to 
accumulate capital, and in the same way the union be- 


came a sort of electronic calculator of prices and wages 
rather than a representative of workers that wish to 
contest the exploitation of the system within and with- 
out the factory. 

In the same labor contracts, the Cassa integrazione 
was another Step towards the integration of capital and 
labor. The idea was that laborers would be laid-off for 
a certain period in order to give time to management 
to introduce into the factory technologically advanced 
machinery. The government would pay around 90 per- 
cent .of the workers’ salary while they waited to be 
hired' again. 

There is an obvious contradiction in this policy: 
technologically advanced machines mean automation 
unemployment. The number of workers re-hired is al- 
ways less, and the government, in debt up to its neck, 
will not finance this type of unemployment insurance 
forever. In fact, both the Cassa integrazione and the 
“wage escalator” are under attack by industrial and 
government leaders. 

They put the burden of the economic crisis on the 
backs of the workers: it is the workers’ fault if the cost 
of labor is high, their fault if prices increase, their 
fault if the government has to pay unemployment ben- 
efits and increased benefits for the old, their fault if 
the capitalists; do not want to make new investments. 
UNIONS HAIL AUTOMATION 
• But let us turn back to the example of the strike 
at Fiat. Why so much dissension among the workers, 
and why so little support for the union? Office workers 
and foremen have never really identified with produc- 
tion workers. In automated plants the foremen have 
the job of controlling the machines that in turn con- 
trol the rhythm. 

Then there are the alienated youth. Most youth ~ 
have entered the factory or the office when the union 
itself was offering only words about working class soli- 
darity. Thus, the youth tended to seek social solutions 
outside of work and class identification. Also the work 
conditions in the automated factories are undoubtedly 
very much felt by the workers, but the unions glorify- 
ing automation as salvation do not recognize problems. 

Finally, it is not to be forgotten that the working 
class struggle is international. Although at the moment 
there is no practical means for the organization of an 
international working class movement, it is very im- 
portant that all workers are conscious of the interna- 
tionalization of capital because the capitalist class and 
its managers Will do all in their power to break down 
international, forking class solidarity, transforming it 
info- a sort of nationalist, racist type of competition 
among workers. —Margaret Ellingbam 
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Debate and dialogue in anti-nuclear weapons movement 


Los Angeles, Cal. — Three leading activists from 
West Europe’s new and massive anti-nuclear weapons 
movement spoke here, April 3, to a crowd of 150 at 
St. John’s Church. Dan Smith (chairperson of European 
Nuclear Disarmament) spoke on the origins and devel- 
opment of the massive protests which blanketed Europe 
this year; Anne Grinyer from Britain’s Campaign for 
Nuclear Disarmament took up the need for a new 
anti-war movement in the U.S., and Dorothee Solle 
spoke on the importance of church participation in the 
West German peace struggle. ' 

Smith was most on the mark in relating how “the 
anti-nuclear weapons movement in Britain and else-, 
where the past year was not called into being by or- 
ganizers ... but arose from below by the common 
people . . . as a genuine spontaneous movement.” The 
demonstrations which reached figures of half a million 
last year, he said, were sure to deepen and broaden 
in the year ahead, despite Reagan’s newly-found posture 
as a “peace” advocate with his “zero option” proposal 
for confusing the anti-war forces. In truth, Smith said, 
Reagan’s policy is no more in the interests of disarma- 
ment than is his continued defense of genocide in 
El Salvador in the name of “elections.” 

Where the audience was left wanting more, how- 
ever, was in hearing about what lessons the rapid 
growth of the movement in Europe could teaph the 
anti-war struggles here at home. Smith conceded that 
the movement has had problems in reaching out to 


Black youth and labor, but he concluded, “I really 
don’t see any way out of the problem.” 

Perhaps one way some answers could have been 
worked out would have been through back and forth 
between the speakers and the audience — but the spon- 
sors didn’t so much as allow for questions -and answers 
from the ^floor! There’s no doubt, however, that youth 
will be discussing those questions raised by the meeting 
in the future, in their community, in their schools, 
and in their workplace. 

-^Marxist-Humanist 

-j. 

New York, N.Y. — Helen Caldicott spoke at Hunter 
College recently. She is an Australian-born pediatrician 
who has been involved in informing the public about 
the health effects of radiation and the dangers of nu- 
clear war. She is the author of Nuclear Madness, What 
You Can Do! — a powerful book that contains some very 
useful and urgent information about nuclear power and 
weapons production. She makes very clear connections 
between the nuclear power industry and the military. 

However her talk had a shockingly mild tone. She 
talked about how we are all God’s children and that we 
must love each other. She told us that we should write 
letters to our Congressmen, and she stressed the power 
of voting. 

Apparently she forgot that on page 75 of her book 
she states that although one of the main issues on 


YOUTH 


Education 1: Discipline and racism 


by Jim Mills 


A crisis in America is creating young revolutionaries 
daily, and it can be seen in the schools. In Detroit, a 
walkout this spring by Northeastern High School stu- 
dents pointed a finger at the bankruptcy of the school 
board, including Superintendent Dr. Arthur Jefferson, 
that unanimously voted to close their school. How 
wrong those administrators are in thinking that closing 
schools is a solution to such a crisis was the students’ 
message. 

But the situation in the Detroit Public Schools re- 
flects the crisis in Reagan's America in other ways. The 
answer to student restiveness over an educational sys- 
tem that seems more like preparation for unemployment 
than for opportunity, is stricter discipline and a Code of 
Conduct that really -is a call for injustice and for taking 
away civil liberties. 

THE DISCIPLINING OF STUDENTS 

Recently a Detroit activist organization, Black Par- 
ents for Quality Education, exposed how the school ad- 
ministrators use the student Code of Conduct to disci- 
pline students without due process as a way of hiding 
low levels of uninspired student achievement. From Sep- 
tember through January, approximately 17,000 students 
had been excluded from School! Suspensions numbered 
1,592. At the same time, the drop-out rate for Detroit 
high school students was an incredible 17.5 percent, or 
about 8,200 students out of about 47,000 total. 

For those lucky enough to shoot for a college edu- 
cation the crisis in Reagan’s America is just as real. 
The 7,000 college students who protested on the steps 
of the U.S.- Capitol this spring are fighting the Reagan 
administration budget that would cut federal student 
aid from $3.5 billion in 1981 to only $1.8 billion in 
1983. Cuts in the Pell grants for disadvantaged students 
ami Guaranteed Student Loans means that colleges 
would be more and more for the rich only. When they 
chanted “We need brains, not arms,” and “Books, not 
bombs,” they opposed cuts that would make hundreds 
of thousands ineligible for educational assistance. 

At the same time a class division is growing along 
the lines of who goes to college and who doesn’t, we 
are now seeing the escalation of a racial separation 
among colleges. I’m not only speaking here of tax re- 
lief for colleges and private schools that advocate the 
most vulgar, openly racist doctrines of white supremacy. 
RACISM IN EDUCATION 

Take, for example, historically Black Tennessee 
State University in Nashville. It merged with the newer 
University of Tennessee’s Nashville campus which was 
predominantly white. Though each school started with ' 
5,000 students, the planned racial balance has been 
ruined by dropouts and transfers of whites that cut 
enrollment to about 7,700 students, two thirds of them 
Black. The white flight from the new Tennessee State 
is reflected in the proportion of Blacks in the last three 
freshman classes — 70, 86 and 93 percent. 

It’s not so difficult to understand that such growth 
in racism comes at a time when the alternatives for 
young people are disappearing. Fewer and fewer choices 
are open to youth today, whether because illiteracy has 
reached shameful levels, or because the, grip of pragma- 
tism in academia is cutting put humanities and. philos- 


ophy, and expanding technical and professional enroll- 
. ments because there, supposedly, are where the jobs are. 

Those limitations, linked with the phenomenon of 
more and more students having to work full time and 
go to school at the same time — which makes education 
like a job instead of a growing experience — means that 
under Reaganomics the capacity to make judgements 
and decisions is being taken away because there are 
fewer choices. /•' 

In addition, the military has become the only path 
for many young people because it will pay for college 
or because it’s the only job in town. With those kinds 
of, alternatives, surely lots of youth will choose one of 
their own — revolutionary change. 

Education 2 : Reagan's hatchet 

There has been much discussion over the detrimen- 
tal effects of the Social Security cuts for the elderly and 
handicapped, but what of the survivors benefits given 
to children of deceased or handicapped parents. Under 
original provisions a child could receive benefits until 
22 years of age provided they were enrolled in school, 
the cut-off normally being 18. 

Needless to say, and especially in these times, stu- 
dents who received Social Security were counting heav- 
ily on it to help finance their college education. I guess 
I should be speaking in the past tense for a rather grim 
and stark reality has taken over. 

Due to Reagan’s insatiable need to increase the 
military budget, he’s decided to deny thousands the right 
to a college education. Now in order for a high school 
senior to continue to receive Social Security benefits 
they must be enrolled in college as full-time students by 
May 1. 

The first thing that hits you is the absolute illogic 
of the statement. Most of us planned on graduating from 
high school before we entered college but not if we plan 
on playing by Reagan’s rules. Fortunately through the 
benevolence of many colleges and with the cooperation 
of the high schools many students have refused to give 
. up- . 

Personally, my senior year, which started off with 
the promise of being really beautiful, has taken a kind 
of nightmarish quality. Sure it is hard work trying to 
be a full time college student and still go to high school. 
But that is not the worst of it What has proven to be 
the hardest is giving up the luxuries of being able to 
participate in senior activities, and belonging to the 
various clubs and groups at school, or just plain goofing 
off when the urge hits you. 

But that’s not the total picture either. Ask yourself 
who are the kids who receive Social Security; they’re the 
ones who already have had to deal with the death of a 
parent, or; watch a parent struggle with the emotional 
and not to mention physical turmoil involved in adjust- 
ing to becoming handicapped. I say this to point out that 
it’s not like these kids have had it easy and this is the 
first real problem of their lives. Rather these are people 
who faced many disappointments and hardships and 
heavy responsibilities in their young lives already and 
there is ho justification in the world for burdening those 
f .taxed already. 

- “ , •' school sehior/college freshman 


which Jimmy Carter was elected was his anti-nuclear 
power and weapons proliferation stance, he allocated 
“$1.7 billion for (nuclear power) development in his 
1978 budget.” Even though he stated his commitment 
to “eliminating nuclear weapons from the face of the 
earth . . . his Administration has overseen a rise in 
U.S. arms exports of 17 percent; to a total of $13.2 
billion in 1978, maintaining America’s role as the world’s 
chief arms supplier.” Maybe this page was torn out 
of her copy! 

Reagan’s war on the poor here at heme, and increas- 
ing U.S. intervention abroad makes it extremely vital 
to make connections of nuclear power, weapons and the 
military — all as an integral part of a world system 
oppressing and destroying ns. 

I was really astounded by Caldicott’s simplistic 
thinking. At Hunter College people are beginning to 
take ideas seriously and refuse to accept simple explana- 
tions. 

— Hunter student 

* * * 

Chicago, 111. — About 200 came to an anti-nuclear 
conference here recently. People were certainly inter- 
ested in information and discussion, but I was quite 
bothered by the tone of some of the speakers which 
amounted to lecturing us about our “complacency” and 
telling us to fork over money to the cause. 

Thus one speaker, Carl Johnson, a doctor from 
Colorado, gave a long technical speech and succeeded 
in horrifying the audience with slides from Hiroshima, 
but failed to give any impression that we could do 
anything about it. 

Another speaker, Andreas Zumach, a West German 
disarmament activist, expressed doubt about U.S.-Rttssia 
negotiations, but then talked about influencing the gov- 
ernments to take “small steps” toward disarmament, 
as if the imperialist powers could ever bring themselves 
to give up their deadliest weapons. Zumach seemed to 
think that the anti-war movement could luring about 
disarmament without questioning the rule of the exist- 
ing state powers. 

Despite the lip-service he paid to internationalism, 
opposing regimes in El Salvador, South Africa and 
Afghanistan, he said that the West European anti-nuke 
groups shouldn’t openly express support for Polish 
Solidarity for fear of provoking more pressure on them. 
He complained that several groups had abandoned the 
anti-nuke movement for Solidarity support work and 
accused them of having illusions about how fast things 
could change in Eastern Europe. 

His attitude toward Poland was sad proof of the 
need for a total philosophy. We need it to be prepared 
for both the repression that’s sure to fall on the dis- 
armament movement, and the opportunism of those who 
try to keep the movement in very narrow channels. 

— Franklin Dmitryev 

fraternity sexism, racism 

San Francisco, Cal. — At the University of California 
Davis campus 300 women and children of all races 
recently marched, chanting “Out of our homes and 
into the streets. We won’t be raped, and we won’t be 
beat!” This was a protest against the increase of rapes 
in that area. ; ' 

As the parade passed Fraternity Row, a member 
of Sigma Nu told the women, “You’d better not come 
around here if you don’t want to be raped.” While 
three members showed their bared bottoms through the 
frat house windows, other jeered and threatened the 
marchers. At- Sigma Alpha Epsilon (SAE), house 
members publicly exposed themselves, urinated, spit 
on the women, including one with a baby in her arms, 
drove a car menacingly into the march, and called the 
women “dykes.” 

Annemarie Wagstaff, an organizer and women’s 
rights activist said, “These men are the future leaders 
of tomorrow and it is important they recognize their 
behavior,” and Robin McNight, march organizer and 
'coordinator of the U. C. Davis Rape Prevention Educa- 
tion Program insisted, “We can’t write this off by saying 
it was just fraternity behavior and boys will be boys.” 
But the University of California said it could not dis- 
line the men as the incidents did not happen on 
ampus. 

At the University of California at Berkeley, fra- 
ternity members vandalized a Jewish students’ residence 
with swastikas and anti-Semitic slogans. Campus and 
community refused to accept this as “a youthful prank,” 
and the fraternity was suspended. 


WOMEN AND MILITARY 
MADNESS 


Coming in the June issue of News & Letters 
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1 Rulers use Folklund crisis to 

stem revolt 






by Peter Mallory and Kevin A. Barry 

Just as World War I sent the reformist labor 
bureaucracy of the Second International scurrying to 
support “its” respective national bourgeoisies, so today’s 
world crisis over a few islands in the South Atlantic 
sees the Argentine and British labor bureaucrats rallying 
around “flag and country.” 

In Argentina, the fascist General Galtieri had just 
murderously crushed a massive labor demonstration 
March 30, arresting 2,000 workers and intellectuals. Then, 
demonstrators had chanted, “It will end, it will end, the 
military dictatorship.” When Galtieri occupied the Mal- 
yinas/Falkland Islands a week later, the same Peronist 
labor unions (and the small Communist Party) called a 
mass demonstration to support Galtieri unconditionally. 
Just a week earlier, the regime had appeared to totter. 

In Britain, the rotten and reactionary Thatcher 
government had in the past year seen its popular sup- 
port plunge in the wake of Black and white youth riots 

} France h Africa 

Today, under the Socialist Party rule of Francois 
Mitterrand, France continues to station some 10,000 sol- 
diers plus military advisers in Gabon, the CentraTAfri- 
can Republic, the Ivory Coast, Senegal and Djibouti. 
French bases are on two Indian Ocean islands and the 
French air force has Jaguar strike aircraft stationed in 
Senegal and Gabon. 

Altogether there are some 350,000 French living 
in Africa, and some are in high echelons of government. 
Sixty-five thousand French are in the Ivory Coast — a 
third employees of the Ivorian Government. One out 
of four people in Libreville, the capital of Gabon, is 
French. In Chad the salary for civil servants often comes 
from Paris. 

The key to the French relationship is as well ec- 
onomic. Many French-speaking colonies are tied to the 
French-hacked CFA franc, meaning French fiscal in- 
fluence and control. Thirty-seven percent of the Ivory 
Coast’s imports come from France, and the French own 
one-third of the country’s manufacturing industries. 
France imports 20 percent of its oil from West Africa 
and gets the bulk of its strategic minerals such as cobalt 
aiifl uranium from Africa. 

Meanwhile defense treaties remain in force with 
several former colonies, and withdrawal of French 
troops seems as unlikely under Mitterrand’s government, 
as it was under Giscard d’Estaing’s. 

Korea, South and North 

Late in March, the totalitarian U.S.-supported mili- 
tary regime of General Chun Doo Hwan in South Korea 
mobilized thousands of police and briefly arrested 
16,000 people, in order to find two fugitive youth now 
accused of beading the group which had set fire to the 
U.S. government information office in Pusan. Their 
manifesto read: “The United States should not make 
Korea its subordinate country, but leave this land. The 
United States has supported this military regime which 
refuses democratization, social revolution, development 
and reunification.” 


and massive labor marches against unemployment, and 
a huge and growihg anti-war movement. Suddenly, all 
sorts of jingoist British chauvinism and nostalgia for 



Just days before the Falkland crisis, soldiers tried to 
control the tens of thousands protesting against the 
Argentinian government. 


Moderate church dissident circles describe ithe new 
generation of youth rebels as “radical non-Communist 
activists.” A new stage of opposition was reached in the 
May 1980 mass uprising in Kwangju, where students and 
workers rose up, only to be massacred by Chun’s troops, 
backed up by the 40,000 American soldiers still in Korea. 
This year, new union and church groups have begun to 
demand: new labor laws, the creation of “real unions,” 
a minimum wage, and the eight-hour day. Some meetings 
have attracted hundreds of people. -South Korea remains 
a militarized American outpost in Asia, and a haven for 
U.S. “runaway” shops. 

North Korea, on the other hand, is today somewhat 
“independent” of Russia and China, as well as of U.S. 
imperialism. It is possible that it has industrialized 
even faster than the South which makes it appealing. to 
certain sectors of the Left, despite tbe great suffering 
and exploitation of the masses. 

On April 15, the government of the “great leader,” 
Kim II Song, celebrated his 70th birthday by spending 
millions of dollars on lavish ceremonies. His son, 40- 
year-old “hero” Kim Jong II, is marked to succeed his 
father in what some are calling the world’s first Com- 
munist monarchy. But that same week what was long 
suspected, but not provable due to the closed nature 
of totalitarian North Korea, was reported in the world 
press: There are at least 105,000 political prisoners 
living under brutal conditions in concentration camps. 

The national independence yearned for so deeply, 
after 35 years of Japanese occupation and the immensely 
destructive Korean War, has proved to be bitter fruit 
indeed under the two militarized regimes which divide 
the Korean nation between them. This situation was 
ereated after 1945 when the two superpowers, Russia 
and America, with help from China and Japan, divided 
Korea into “zones.” 

Beware! Robots at large 

The myth that Automation will provide employment 
for unemployed auto workers was exploded by the 
opening of a new Japanese factory — in Florence, Ken- 
tucky. 

It is a fully automated machine tool factory costing 
$15 million — a small price as factories go. The number 


Who We Are and What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees, an organization 
of Marxist-Humanists, stand for the abolition of 
capitalism, whether in its private property form as 
in the U.S., or its state property form as in Russia 
or China. News & Letters was created so that the 
voices of revolt from below could be heard not 
separated from the articulation of a philosophy of 
liberation. A Black production worker, Charley 
Denby, author of Indignant Heart: A Black Work-* 
ert Journal, is the editor of the paper. Raya 
Dunayevskaya, National Chairwoman of the Com- 
mittees, is the author of Marxism and Freedom 
and Philosophy and Revolution, which spell out tpe 
philosophic ground of Marx’s Humanism intern^' 
tionally as American Civilization on -Trial con- 
cretizes it on the American scene and shows the 
two-way road between the U.S. and Africa. 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year 
of the Detroit wildcats against Automation and 
the Montgomery Bus Boycott against segregation — 
activities which signalled a new movement from 
practice which was itself a form of theory. Vol. I, 
No. 1, came off the press on the second anniver- 
sary of the June 17, 1953 East German revolt 
against Russian state-capitaGsm masquerading as 


Communism, in order to express our solidarity 
with freedom fighters abroad as well as at home. 
Because 1953 was also the year when we worked 
out the revolutionary dialectics of Marxism in its 
original form of “a new Humanism,” as well as 
individuality “purified of all that interferes with 
its universalism, i.e., with freedom itself,” we 
organized ourselves in Committees rather, than 
any elitist party “to lead.” 

In opposing the capitalistic, racist, sexist, ex- 
ploitative society, we participate in all class and 
freedom struggles, nationally and internationally. 
As our Constitution states: “It is our aim ... to 
promote the firmest unity among workers. Blacks 
and other minorities, women, youth and those in- 
tellectuals who have broken with the Tulhtg bu- 
reaucracy of both capital and labor.” We do not 
separate the mass activities from the activity of 
thinking. Anyone who is a participant in these 
freedom struggles for totally new relations and a 
fundamentally new way of life, and who believes 
in these principles, is invited to join us. Send for 
a copy of the Constitution of News and Letters 
Committees. 


the empire came to the surface to support Thatcher’s 
naval expedition to the hilt. 

Meanwhile the rest of the Left has decided that 
imperialism is tlie main enemy. The Trotskyists, both 
American and British sects, are firmly . advocating the 
sovereignty of the fascist military Argentinian dictator- 
ship over the islands. ' 

Quarrels among dictators and the rehinants of the 
British empire over questionable spoils have no interest 
for the working class. Of greater interest to Latin 
Americans are the military forces being trained by 
Argentina’s dictatorship to harass the Sandinista govern- 
ment in Nicaragua. 

The workers of both Argentina and Britain have 
nothing, in common with the war aims of their rulers. 
Their activities should be devoted to turning any war 
into a civil war. The real enemy is at home. 

• 

COMING NEXT ISSUE: THE FALKLANDS, ANT- 
ARCTICA, AND THE GLOBAL CONTEXT OF THE 
CRISIS. 


of people employed will be only six for the entire 
operation. RobotS'will do all the work. The investment 
in machinery per worker employed is $2.5 million. 

The Yamazaki Machinery Works Ltd. is planning 
to expand its operations in the United States in com- 
petition with the skilled trades that now build -machine 
tools. UAW President Doug Fraser and his allies in the 
Democratic Party are advocating that Michigan become 
the center for future robotics production in the United 
States. If his pipedream was to become reality it would 
require an investment of $750 billion tw employ just 
the 300,000 auto workers currently laid off in the auto 
industry. 

Marx pointed out long ago that, capitalism requires 
ever increasing amounts of capital as the rate of profit 
declines and unemployment increases. 

Biolhria 

Once again, on March 29, a nationwide general 
strike called by the underground Confederation of 
Bolivian Workers (COB) shut down the country. It was 
called to protest drastic cuts in the standard of living 
of the masses, due to a devaluation of the currency 
by the government in the context of Bolivia’s depres- 
sion economy. The strike paralyzed most factories, 
mines, banks, schools, transportation, oil facilities and 
airlines. 

Three days earlier, six protesters were killed by the 
fascist military at a demonstration in Cochobamba. In 
power since 1980 with the help of Argentine fascist 
advisers, the Bolivian military has failed so far to break 
the power of the labor movement, the strongest in 
Latin America, despite the murder, torture and imprison- 
ment of thousands. 

El Salvador 

The jubilation of the Reaganites over the large 
turnout in the El Salvador elections has been dimmed 
(even for them!) by the majority attained by the coali- 
tion of the right wing. To conduct an election in a country 
torn by civil war makes no more sense today than it 
did in Vietnam. To point to a huge turnout where 
voting is compulsory, with death squads to enforce it, 
is asinine. 

Yet it can be pointed out that despite people being 
driven to the polls at the point of bayonets, 400,000 
did not vote out of the 1.5 million eligible to do so. 
Of those who did vote, 11.4 percent cast blank or 
defaced ballots — even though they had to do so in clear 
plastic ballot boxes under the eyes of the soldiers. 
This was enough voters to have placed third among the 
political parties. 

What chance did the revolutionary opposition really 
have? The guerrilla forces were barred from the ballot, 
and if they tried to campaign they would have been 
shot on sight. The only choice offered was which of the 
oppressive right-wing parties would continue to receive 
arms from Reagan to dominate the country and per- 
petuate the misery and starvation that has been the 
lot of the people over the past 100 years. 

Not only does this put the lie to Washington’s claim 
of “free elections,” but one must also question the very 
basis of a bourgeois election that limits the franchise 
to 1.4 million out of a population of 4.7 million, of whom 
half are 15 and under — many of whom are in the fore- 
front of the freedom fighters. 

The election is over, but the real issues rei&ain 
to be settled fey the masses of El Salvador, not by the 
exploiters and: their friends in Washington. 


* 
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Lowndes County 
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by Charles Denby, Editor 

Author of Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s Journal 

For over 100 years — ever since the end of the Civil 
War— the struggle for land has been near the center 
of Black America’s quest for freedom. In the South 
today, hard-won Black landholdings are under attack, 
not alone by nightriders, but by the powerful effects 
of capitalism on agriculture and on rural society as a 
whole. Last month Lowndes County, Ala. civil rights 
activist Gardenia White visited Detroit and participated 
in a discussion of this question with myself and Ethel 
Dunbar, former “Way of the World” columnist for N&L. 
Both Ethel Dunbar and I also are from Lowndes County. 
Here is part of our discussion: 

(Continued on page 8) 
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Self-determination, class divisions , social revolution 

Palestinians oppose Begin's reactionary 
crackdown on the West Bank and Gaz* 


by Peter Wermuth 

The “vote of confidence” that Menachem Be- 
gin managed to win by one vote on May 19 in 
the Israeli parliament proved neither “confi- 
dence” nor “no confidence” so much as the total 
absence of any genuine alternative in that body 
to the reactionary Begin government’s imperial- 
ist drive. Far from demonstrating any funda- 
mental differences on the crucial question facing 
Israeli society — its 15 years as occupier — the 
Labor Party is being called “Likud II,” at the 
very moment when Begin is intensifying” his 
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1982 Editions of Marxism and Freedom, Philosophy and Revolution, 
both with special introductions by the author 

Pre-Publication Offer $7.95 each ($10.95 List Price) 

Order from News & Letters, 2832 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit, MI 48211 




o Marxism 


na rf6t£0O!f' 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Author of forthcoming Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 

A passion for Marx’s philosophy — which he had originally called “a new Human- 
ism” — emerged in the 1960s with the birth of a new generation of revolutionaries as 
well as a whole new Third World from under Western imperialism and followed the 
first revolts from under Communist totalitarianism in East Europe in the 1950s. This 
interest in the new continent of thought and of revolution that Marx discovered has 
gained a new intensity today, the eve of the 100th anniversary of Marx’s death. 

I am glad to say that I have not had to change a single word in my analysis of 
Marx’s oeuvres, though, in the intervening 25 years since the first edition, some previ- 
ously unavailable writings of Marx, like the Ethnological Notebooks*, have become 
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thrust for “Eretz Israel.” 

Thus, no sooner did Begin supposedly fulfill his 
“Peace Agreement” and lower the Israeli flag on the 
Egyptian Sinai on April 25, than he launched a new 
bombing raid on Lebanon, intensified his vicious mili- 
tary attacks on unarmed Palestinian demonstrators in 
the occupied territories, .and deepened his effort at 
bringing the West Bank under complete Israeli military 
control “for eternity.” 

FROM THE SINAI TO THE WEST BANK 

Far from the Sinai disengagement signalling any 
new era of “peace,” its return was followed the next 
day by an Israeli Defense Ministry decision to install no 
less than 18 new Jewish settlements in the occupied 
territories, while on the West Bank Israeli troops opened- 
fire on hundreds of Palestinians demonstrating for land, 
freedom and self-determination. 

It is not so much the ideology of the Palestine 
Liberation Organization (PLO), as if that stood for full 
freedom, that is attracting the Palestinian people, as it 
is that every new atrocity of Begin’s occupation literally 
drives them closer and closer to the PLO. 

Into that Middle East tinderbox, all — . from the 
superpowers like Russia and the U.S., to the small 
powers of the area — have entered for their own 
counter-revolutionary purposes. Because we are reaching 
a new point of crisis it becomes necessary to look at 
the events of the last few months in greater detail, 
doing so in a manner where the need for a philosophy 
of revolution in the Middle East is not separated from 
the drive for social revolution itself. 

The world was witness in March, April- and May 
to the most brutal repression the Palestinian people 
have .ever suffered under Israeli rule. So far Israeli 
troops have killed 15 Palestinians, wounding hundreds 
and jailing thousands more. 

The Sinai return was made all the more dramatic 
by a confrontation between the Israeli army and several 
hundred ultra-nationalist Jewish settlers there, who 
refused to vacate the town of Yamit. Begin tried to 
take the wind out of the right-wing outcry over “Jew 
fighting Jew” by -clamping down on the Palestinians. 
Thus, in May he announced that “the West Bank is not 
occupied territory. It is the land of Israel.” He says 
Israel will now demand full sovereignty over the area 
when the Camp David accords expire- in three years, 
and plans to settle 80,000 more Jews there by 1985 to 
ensure it. As if this were not imperialistic enough. 
Begin then informed the Knesset that “the western 
portion of Israel is the West Bank”—-inferring that the 
East Bank, the nation of Jordan, is also part of his 
mythical “Biblical homeland”! 

Begin’s neo-fascist rhetoric knows no bounds, but 
it is not just rhetoric. He means what he say s. This was 
proven over and over again in the past three months, 
as Israeli military and civilian authorities have moved 
to extend complete control over the West Bank, from 
firing Palestinian mayors not to their liking to setting up 
“village leagues” to interfere with the Palestinian com- 
munity groups, who all oppose continued Israeli occupa. 
tion of their land. 

(Continued on page 4) 
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Black women protest 

Los Angeles, Cal. — Very early in the morning of 
April 15, Deputy Sheriff Robert Armstrong went to the 
house of Delois Young, a young pregnant Black woman, 
and demanded entry into the house, without identifying 
himself as the police. (He says he suspected that drugs 
were being dealt from that house, but in a search no 
drugs were found.) When she opened the door, he came 
in shooting. 

She fell down, and he shot her again in the 
stomach while she was lying on the ground. Her un- 
born, full-term baby died, and Ms. Young was hos- 
pitalized in critical condition from multiple gunshot 
wounds in the abdomen. At the pre-trial hearing, Judge 
Nancy Brown released Armstrong on his own recogni- 
zance (O.R.). (And just a year ago, under the guise of 



Young mothers, students at Wayne County Com- 
munity College, demonstrated in downtown Detroit on 
April 27 against the closing of five subsidized on-campus 
day care centers. 

* * * 

The Namibia Women’s Solidarity Campaign is 
petitioning for the release of Ida Jimmy; a Namibian 
woman active in SWAPO whom they fear has been 
transferred to a Souith African prison. She was arrested 
in 1980 for addressing a rally in her home town and 
was sentenced to seven years in prison. Contact SWSC, 
96 Gillespir Rd., London N5, England. (Information 
from Outwrite, London) 

:js $ * 

In Turkey, 91 women political prisoners being held 
at Mamak Military Prison are on trial for assaulting 
their male jailers while on a hunger strike to protest 
prison conditions. Since its takeover in 1980, the mili- 
tary ■ government has banned women’s organizations, 
jailing women activists and forcing others to go under- 
ground. (Information from Womanews, New York) 

' * ' * * 

Ida Nudel, a Soviet woman who demonstrated 
against KGB human rights violations by hanging a 
paper banner from her Moscow apartment balcony, has 
just been released from four years in exile in Siberia, 
the first year of which she spent as the only single 
woman in a barracks of 50 men. She received 10,000 
letters of support from 40 countries while in exile. 

(Information from Sojourner, Boston) 

Mother's Day Blockade 

Berkeley, Cal.— -Sixty-eight women were arrested on 
May 10 for successfully blockading the streets into the 
Lawrence Livermore National Lab. Over 300 supporters 
turned out for the post-Mother’s Day All Women’s 
Blockade, to disrupt “business as usual” ait the Lab. 

Monthly demonstrations at the Lab, organized by 
the Livermore Action Group, have focused attention 
on the facility’s heavy involvement in weapons devel- 
opment (such as the neutron bomb) and its ties to the 
University of California. This Mother’s Day Blockade 
was part; of a state-wide build-up for a massive demon- 
stration and blockade to be held at Livermore on June 
21; That rally will conclude a series of activities around 
the U.N., Session on Disarmament. 

Past blockades have only caused minimal disruption 
to the Lab, since as protesters blocked one gate, guards 
would funnel cars through another. This time however, 
as cars zipped by them to another gate, the women 
took the initiative- and sat down in the streets. The 
sit-down brought traffic to a halt until the police had 
arrested all the blockaders, over an hour later. 

The idea of an All Women’s Blockade was born 
out of the many hours spent in jail after demonstrations 
at Livermore earlier this year. Leaflets passed out at 
the demonstration pointed out that Mother’s Day was 
actually started by Julia Ward Howe in 1872 as an 
international day of protest against war and for peace. 

— Women’s Liberation — News & Letters participant 
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self-defense, Armstrong had shot a 16-year-old Mexican 
American in the head at point blank range!) 

Everyone in the community was outraged. I was 
standing in line at the bank, and talking with a woman 
who had a beautiful two-month-old Black child. I said, 
“It’s terrible, what happened to the other baby.” There 
were about six other Black women there, and they all 
involved themselves in the conversation. We decided to 
meet that afternoon to discuss what we could do to 
protest both the shooting and the O. R. release. 

On April 23, we held a demonstration and press 
conference at the Criminal Courts Building. Over 40 
women came, some with their children. We read our 
statement, and it was printed in the Los Angeles Times. 
We went back a week later for Armstrong’s arraign- 
ment. This time there were about 80 women; they had 
all heard about it through word of mouth. 

Before the demonstrations, I had called the com- 
munity organizations, headed by Black males — SCLC, 
the Black United Front — and they had told me, “Well, 
sister, we’ll really support you,” but they didn’t do 
anything. Those organizations express an interest in 
what’s happening in the community, but* in terms of 
actually following through on something, they’re no. 
where to be found. Now, some of the brothers from the 
organizations have decided to do something about this. 

The women who have been participating so far — 
they’re not attached to any organizations. A lot of them 
would be considered “apolitical” by these “political” 
people.' They’re welfare mothers, housewives, students: 
just Black women, who see that life in general is 
expendable by this system, and Black life in particular. 

At our press conference on April 23, an 18-year-old 
Black woman read our statement, which concluded: “All 
of us, especially Black women, ask, ‘Who will be next?’ 
. . . From the murder of Eula Love to that of Ron 
Settles, and now to the murder of an unborn Black life, 
we see and understand that the police assault on our 
community is total . . . We as Black women demand 
an end to this system of ‘justice’ based on the legal -and 
political abuse of our community.” — Bobbie Joyce 



WRITE ON! 


Note: See p. 10 for a review of Nawal El Saadawi’s 
The Hidden Face of Eve: Women in the Arab World. 


VOICE OF WOMEN, 529 Bauddhaloka Mawatha, Co- 
lombo — 8, Sri Lanka. $10.00/year. 

Voice of Women, the feminist publication from Sri 
Lanka, should be considered a serious contribution to 
the struggles of Third World Women, since in its efforts 
to seek the liberation of women it does not limit its op- 
position to imperialism alone, but as well speaks of 
oppressive class relations at home, the patriarchal so- 
ciety, and the power of religion. 

Thus the March ’81 issue, which discusses the con- 
ditions of life for the women tea pickers and the strik- 
ing nurses, presents as well as careful analysis of birth 
control methods in Sri Lanka and condemns the trade 
unions for dismissing women’s demands as ‘ women’s 
issues unworthy of their attention.” The many short 
articles show the editors’ appreciation for women speak- 
ing for themselves, as well as international solidarity. 

— Neda 


DETROIT WOMEN’S VOICE, P.O. Box 20103, Fern- 
dale, MI 48220. $6:00/year. 

Detroit has long been without its own feminist 
newspaper, and Detroit Women’s Voice was conceived 
“in hopes of overcoming the lack of communication in 
Detroit’s feminist community.” The paper, which began 
publication in March, provides a “forum for women 
to air ideas, have their work published, and promote 
women’s issues from a woman’s point of view.” 

This perspective is evidenced with articles ranging 
from discussion of racism to information on cervical 
caps. Regular features include “Dateline: Women,” with 
world news, as well as poetry and photography. ■ — S. 


WOMEN AT WORK, ACTU Working Women’s Cen- 
tre, 258 Flinders Lane, Melbourne 3000, Australia. $5.00 
( Australian ) /year. 

This is an interesting and very international trade 
union newspaper devoted to the activities of working 
women in Australia, especially in the areas of health 
and safety. The March/ April issue carried stories in 
seven languages including Greek, Italian, Spanish, Turk- 
ish and Arabic on clerical workers fighting health prob- 
lems caused by new video display units; striking nurses; 
effects of community service cuts on women; and also 
an article on demonstrations in celebration of Interna- 
tional Women’s Day in France. — S.C. 


How tan we end rape : 


Dear Sisters, ... 

We live in a society where, within this past year, 
two Chicago policemen joked with two rapists and then 
let them go despite the plea of the woman who had 
just been raped and badly beaten; where De Paul Uni- 
versity’s student newspaper was banned for reporting 
a rape on campus; where children, as young as three 
are being taught self-defense, as one out of every ten 
children will experience rape, incest or some form of 
sexual molestation; where the “Yorkshire Ripper,” who 
murdered and mutilated 13 women in England, is seen 
as a hero by the prisoners and staff where he is jailed. 

Whether it is this reality or the fact that all of us 
know someone who was raped or molested or have ex- 
perienced it ourselves, women fighting back against this 
kind of violence has always been an important dimen- 
sion of the Women’s Liberation Movement. 

In the early 1970s I was with one of the first anti- 
rape groups in the country. We called ourselves Women 
Against Rape (WAR), published a pamphlet, gave talks 
on rape and demonstrated self-defense. To do that we 
had to study what rape was, -and when I found out, 
that was the only time in my life that I wanted not 
to be a woman. 

We found that rape was not an act of sex but of 
violence and that the satisfaction was not found in 
orgasm but in the degradation of women. I remember 
thinking that this is the bottom line— rape really tells 
you what it means to be a woman, how we are used 
and despised. 

What kept plaguing me at the time was the ques- 
tion, how do we stop rape? I felt that our group was 
just putting a bandaid on a gaping wound. Yes, the 
laws should be changed; yes. the court system needs 
to he transformed so it’s not the woman who goes on 
trial; yes, we need rape hot lines and rape victim 
advocates. But all that is after the fact, after the rape. 


TAKE BACK THE NIGHT 

The movement called Take Back the Night (TBTN) 
that began iin Germany in 1977 and spread across Europe 
and then to North America, is a beginning in trying to 
work out the question oil how to end violence against 
women. The desire to take back the night, and the 
marches that bring thousands of women into the streets, 
reveal more than a passion to live Without fear. Freedom 
is more than that. 

While TBTN organizations do not always reflect 
the greatness of the TBTN movement, what is clear is 
that women are rejecting our status as Other, as non. 
human being, as a being that has no actuality of our 
own and thus a being used in the most vile ways. 

Today I am active in -the TBTN coalition in Chi- 
cago that is working very hard to plan a July march 
and conference; but the question remains — how do we 
end rape? I am sure I am not the only one who is 
frustrated because so much of the movement’s energy 
goes into mere legalities. And yet the way revolution 
has been presented to the TBTN movement by the Left, 
many women don’t see that as a way to end rape either. 

At a TBTN meeting two months ago, one Left group 
said that TBTN was a good “strategy” to help build the 
Women’s Movement. Another harangued the women 
present, yelling at us that the “real revolutionaries are 
fighting imperialism” and that trying to end rape and 
violence against women in Chicago is a diversion. 


HOW DEEP A REVOLUTION 

Nor is this the only barrier that keeps today’s 
TBTN activists from seeing revolution as the way to 
end rape. The fact is that women have seen revolution 
after revolution fail to really transform one of the 
most basic human relationships, that of Man/Woman. 

By .1982 it is clear that the first act of revolution 
will not do it. It never has. My question now is, how 
do we in TBTN begin to work out how to have a revolu- 
tion that doesn’t stop with only overthrowing a Shah 
or a Reagan, but continues to so deepen that the whole 
idea of what it means to be human is transformed? 

Perhaps one place to begin is looking at the TBTN 
movement and seeing that it has independent revolu- 
tionary validity because it does challenge capitalism’s 
dehumanization on one of the deepest levels. 

What seems important in thinking about how to 
have a revolution that will be so long-lived and per- 
manent so as to actually end rape, is for us in the 
TBTN movement to make sure that our passion to 
create a society where we can at last be whole, fear- 
less, creative human beings, is right in the midst of 
every fight fbr freedom. — Terry Moon 


DETROIT-AREA READERS! Visit our Women’s 
Liberation Library, with books and feminist journals 
from around the world. 2832 E. Grand Blvd. Rm. 304. 
Call 873-8969. 
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GM lays workers off, 

by Felix Martin, West Coast Editor 

The first union meeting of GM South Gate workers 
since the new contract was an, explosive one. At this 
meeting women outnumbered men 11 to 1. They came 
to find out why our local union leadership was so quiet 
about the clause in the new contract that gave GM the 
right to take $100 a week from our SUB check to pay 
back the so-called TRA over-payment. 

The Trade Re-adjustment Act (TRA) was supposed 
to help workers out when laid-off because of foreign 
imports caused by giant corporations like GM raising 
prices for greater profits, creating a market for foreign 
imports, which caused .the lay-offs and plant closings. 
GM GRABBED TRA 

Our plant at South Gate was down for a year on 
account of foreign imports. While we were laid-off we 
were .paid TRA, plus our unemployment benefits and 
drew our ( SUB benefits. Then we were called back to 
work. When we returned to work the company took 
$30.00 from our weekly pay check to pay on the TRA 
fund, which the union leadership had agreed to. 

What workers can’t understand is what right does 
the company and union leadership have to this money? 
Did the government really set up TRA to benefit work- 
ers when foreign imports caused them to be laid off? 
If this is so, what right does our union leadership have 
to steal it back for General Motors? If the government 
allows this, why didn’t it just give the money to GM 
in the first place? Or is this just another way the gov- 
ernment has figured out to subsidize big business in the 
guise of helping workers? 

Our SUB fund is part of our negotiated wage pack- 
age put aside to help pay our bills when we are laid- 
off. So it really is our money — a part of our wages — 
which GM keeps its hands on. When the fund reaches 

UPS deaf disgusts drivers 

New York, N.Y. — The proposed settlement between 
UPS and our union is a case of some fat cat getting a 
pay off. All we’ll get is 47 cents COLA and the increase 
in medical benefits payments that was due us last 
year! They’re not giving us a thing except what they 
owe us already! 

Our union. Teamsters Local 804, is no way what 
it was ten years ago, when it was more independent of 
the International. They don’t do a damn thing on all 
the ridiculous harassment that comes down. I’ve been 
driving 15 years and now they say we have to make 
12 stops an hour, or else. They hire only part-timers 
for the loading. They work them like animals for four 
or five hours and tell them, if you complain we’ll get 
rid of you. They get no seniority and less benefits. 
And a much higher accident rate. 

— UPS Driver, New York 

• 

New York, N.Y. — We’ve been working without a 
contract since April 30. UPS made $150 million last 
year, and they want us to take a three year wage 
freeze. The proposed contract gives us only COLA, and 
25 cents to keep our medical benefits the same. If 
inflation pushes up the cost of medical over that, they’ll 
take it out of our COLA and we won’t even see that. 

Before, I got 20 hours overtime a week. Now they 
got a curfew on us. They still load us up like before, 
but we’ve got to finish and get back on time. 

What’s going on is clear. Roy Williams and the 
other top International leaders are under Federal in- 
dictment. So they’re working for the government. 
They’ll say, here, we settled your master freight con- 
tract, and now your UPS contract without a raise, so 
be lenient with us. It’s all a sell-out. We should strike, 
but they read the mail ballots the way they want to. 

— UPS driver, New York 

NY Transit pact still secret 

New York, N.Y. — Our new transit workers’ contract 
has a six percent raise, but if is cancelled out by the 
fact that they didn’t update our health insurance. The 
benefits are still at 1973 levels, and inflation has made 
that a joke. It also is a three-year contract instead of 
the normal two years. That in itself is a give-back. 

There are also “work rule changes” agreed to by 
local president John Lawe in binding arbitration. Are 
safety rules going to be “relaxed” on the tracks and 
trains now? The answer may be in the new contract, 
but you can’t get a copy. I already asked for one, but 
like the 1980 contract, I don’t expect ever to see one. 

We already work under unbelievable conditions: 
filth and dangerous situations every day. We’re also 
not the “fat cats” the newspapers portray us to be. 
Up to two or three years ago, we weren’t even covered 
by unemployment compensation. Our workmen’s com- 
pensation is terrible. You have to wait 10 weeks or 
more to get a dime if you’re out on an injury because 
the Transit Authority says it has a backlog— the TA is 
“self-insured.” —Transit worker, 207th St. 
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then steak their pay 

100 percent payment for 52 weeks, GM doesn’t put any 
more in. The amount that was going into the fund GM 
keeps. 

THIEVING SYSTEM 

In reality, this has caused hardships for laid-off 
workers. The same week they took $100 out of my SUB 
check, my rent went up $50, my groceries cost more, 
utilities have gone up and I am mad as hell. 

As long as the ruling class controls the only means 
working people have to make a living, things can only 
get worse. The working class — women, Black and youth 
— are the forces in this country who together can trans- 
form this old, thieving system into a society where peo- 
ple produce for people. On May Day the Polish workers 
by their great activity showed the way for all working 
people to rid themselves of this horrible society that 
destroys people for profit. 

Job safety only for machines 

Detroit, Mich. — At U.S. Auto Radiator where I work 
we have recently returned from a strike (See April 
and May N&L) but the working conditions continue to 
be terrible. It was raining one night while people were 
working in the area with the automatic face dip. The 
roof .was leaking badly. Workers began saying, “We 
can’t swim!” 

But the company only protected that new machine. 
They covered it with plastic while, at the same time, 
telling the men to continue working. The only reason 
no one was electrocuted from all the lights in the area 
was because of pure luck. 

Workers in that area work very hard. Although the 
machine is called automatic, this particular part of the 
machine isn’t. That means, everything has to be done 
manually. Workers have to pick up those extremely 
heavy frames, dip them into the acid, turn them around 
and dip them again. 

Not only do the workers in that area have to worry 
about the heat and odor coming from that machine — 
they now have to worry whether they will die from 
electric shock! 

If we call in sick or skip too many days away from 
forced overtime, the company gives us a warning. Why 
should we get a warning for skipping overtime? Before 
we had forced overtime, five days meant 40 hours a 
week, now five days means SO hours a week. 

There are people who can be laid off, while others 
are working overtime. Even the layoff notices will say 
“lack of work.” This simply isn’t true. It’s a good 
chance we will do 10 hours overtime this entire week. 

— Woman worker 

Demand union rights at NJ P0 

The following are brief excerpts from THE ALTER- 
NATIVE, a new rank-and-file newsletter, put out by 
postal workers at the Bulk and Foreign Mail Center in 
Jersey City, N.J.: 

On Monday, Feb. 22, Jeff Perry, M.H. steward on T3 
Bulk for 8 yrs. was removed from his position by Aaron 
Preston, Local 300. This action came only weeks after 
Perry exposed that a postal worker who died had not 
received proper medical attention'. Again the unions 
conveniently covered up management’s blunders . . . 

A petition containing over 200 signatures was de- 
livered to Local president, Aaron Preston, calling for 
Jeff Perry’s reinstatement and an. investigation into his 
removal ... Preston stated that “200 names don’t 
impress me.” 

It should be known that just prior to his removal as 
shop steward, Perry had initiated a grievance asking for 
the removal of General Supervisor William Halsey for 
compensation fraud and for denying mailhandler Vasic 
continuation of pay for an on-the-job injury . . . Jeff 
Perry and 8 other people are involved in a nation-wide 
suit against Laborer's President Fosco, Trafficanti and 
Accardo, and 13 other union officials, for embezzlement 
of funds and racketeering. 

Our demands are: 1. Reinstate Jeff Perry as shop 
steward. 2. Election of shop stewards. 3. Hold union 
meetings. 4. Removal of Aaron Preston as Local Presi- 
dent. 5. Rid our union of corruption. 6. More job pro- 
tection in compensation related cases. 



by John Marcotte 

District 65, UAW has a reputation as one of the 
most militant and democratic unions. These are the 
conditions in the unionized direct mail production shops 
in New York organized by District 65: 

The work week is 37% hours. There are no coffee 
breaks. The contract minimum is $165 a week, but only 
$150 if you hire in from outside the union. Overtime- is 
mandatory if they have it, and if there is no work for 
your machine they lay you off for one day, or several. 
New workers must work 800 hours to get a paid sick 
day. In non-union shops the conditions are, of course, 
a lot worse. 

•The contract covering some 1,200 direct mail work- 
ers in various small shops expired April 30th. The 
Association of bosses is demanding give-backs, includ- 
ing return to a 40-hour week, and the minimum wage 
and six months probation for new hires. 

On April 29th, workers met at the union ready to 
strike if need be to gain their demands of $30 a week 
raise, COLA, more holidays and sick days, and other 
changes to the contract. There were a lot of calls from 
the floor for no extensions to the contract, especially 
by workers from La Salle, the biggest shop. So vice- 
president Bill Tate got up, and gave a thundering 

speech against the bosses, in which he managed to turn 
the tables on the workers who wanted to strike. 
BLAMES WORKERS 

He said: “You workers from La Salle! It’s your 
fault if we’re here today facing a strike. Your boss is 
the most powerful in the Association, and if you had 
done your job right on the shop floor, you would have 
him so scared of you that he would be running to us 
at the union to come cool you down.” 

When he was done turning the other workers 

against the La Salle workers and making himself sound 
more militant than the militants, he finished the job, 
killing them with democracy: “We’re a democratic un- 
ion. Any shop that wants to strike, come up front right 
now! You’ll be on strike tomorrow.” 

Unspoken, but heard, was, yes, you’ll be on strike — 
a small shop, alone, and with the union just waiting 

for you to trip up. So the vote was called, not whether 

to strike, but whether to “extend the negotiations 
day by day. and at the first sign of any b.s. we strike!” 
That sounded stronger than a two week extension, and 
passed overwhelmingly. 

The union and Association first sat down to nego- 
tiate II days after that vote. Three weeks later, the 
union had dropped its demands to $20, infuriating the 
workers in the shops, who said, “Who authorized them 
to go down on our demands?” The Association had not 
even withdrawn its give-back demands. 

UNION WON’T BE THERE 

A former shop steward told me, “The negotiating 
committee cannot stand up to the union. They go in 
the first day with all your demands. But the very next 
day the union tells you you’re asking for too much. 
If you don’t go along, but say my people authorized 
me to fight for these, you’ll find yourself being told, 
shut up! 

“Then sooner or later, you’ll have a problem id the 
shop, and you’ll come to the union for help and they 
won’t be there. The union can’t stand no competition. 
If you're too militant in fighting for your people, they'll 
get rid of you. This is why I resigned as steward.” 

As long as they see only individual militants con- 
fronting them, the union bureaucrats will manipulate 
them and try to isolate them. But what they fear most 
is mass activity by the rank-and-file — once that begins, 
none of their tricks will halt it. 


Hospital workers in Great Britain stage 24-haw strike 


Oxford, England — Today (May 19) there is a 24- 
hour strike of workers in the National Health Service, 
as part of their campaign for a 12 percent wage rise. 
The workers are continuing to deal with emergency 
cases and provide basic essential care for patients, 
while refusing all other work. 

The strike is strong among kitchen staff, cleaners 
and porters, and is also supported by some technical 
and administrative workers. A minority of nurses be- 
long to unions and are involved in the strike; how- 
ever the majority belong to the Royal College of Nurses, 


which has a no-strike rule. 

Coal miners at one colliery in South Yorkshire are 
taking strike action in support of the health workers. 
Sympathy strikes of this kind, representing a particu- 
larly high level of class consciousness, were frequent 
in the militant years of the late ’60s and early ’70s. but 
have been rare in the harsher political and economic 
climate since then. It is really encouraging to see it 
happening again, especially as miners in other local- 
ities are also debating whether to join the action. • 

— Strike Supporter 
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Palestinians fight 

(Continued from page 1) 

The response of the Palestinians to Begin’s effort 
to enforce a de facto annexation has been two week-long 
general strikes, hundreds of fallies and demonstrations, 
and dozens of riots against the stationing of Israeli 
military forces in their communities. The revolt has 
spread from El Bireh and Ramallah on the West Bank 
to the Gaza Strip and Golan Heights, and even into the 
heart of Israel itself. 

In the forefront of all the struggles have been the 
youth. They were among the first to come into the 
streets to protest the creation of the Israel-sponsored 
village leagues, after several students and teachers at 
Bethlehem University were beaten up by league mem- 
bers for their left-wing views. Reports indicate that the 
primary and secondary schools were completely shut 
down during the general strike called over the dismissal 
of four West Bank mayors. In the street protests, the 
bulk of the participants have been under 18 — testified 
to by the fact that Israeli soldiers did not stop from 
killing a 9-year-old and 7-year-old who were protesting. 

One of the most active centers of student resistance 
has been the Ramallah Women’s Training Center, which 
is a West Bank secondary school run by a UN agency. 
This is hardly accidental, for the new wave of revolt has 
segn a new depth of participation by Palestinian women. 
The first ones who came into the streets after the 
military authorities removed the mayor of El Bireh 
were the women, and the Palestinian Women’s Organi- 
zation has been an active force in many of the protests. 

Other new forces are becoming involved, the latest 
being the Israeli Arabs. Long considered not to be 
concerned with conditions on the West Bank, they for 
the first time initiated actions in solidarity with the 
Palestinian struggle in the occupied territories. A gen- 
eral strike of Israeli Arabs was called on Land Day, 
March 30, and rallies of up to 10,000 were reported. 

These past few months have also seen the begin- 
nings of an opposition to the Begin government’s occu- 
pation and militarism on the part of Israeli Jews. 

• On April 28 at Nahal Telem, 1,000 Israelis trav- 
eled to the West Bank intending to disrupt the dedica- 
tion of a new Jewish settlement there. They were met 
with a road block three miles from the town, and pre- 
vented by the Israeli army from moving on. But 50 of 
the protesters managed to slip through the military 
cordon and succeeded in disrupting the ceremony that 
was to proclaim the West Bank part of “eternal Eretz 
Israel.” 

• A month earlier, some 50,000 demonstrated 
against Begin’s rightist policies in a Peace Now demon- 
stration in Tel Aviv, carrying placards such as “The 
Golan Heights is Syrian” and “No Annexations.” 

• A new student group has been created to bring 
together oppressed Jews and Palestinians — the Com- 
mittee in Solidarity with Bir Zeit. This committee was 
formed in Tel Aviv in November to support the strug- 
gles at Bir Zeit University on the West Bank, which has 
been closed five times for being a center of left-wing 
Palestinian student activism. The committee has held 
several rallies at Bir Zeit and other West Bank schools, 
for the first time bringing together Jews and Palestin- 
ians in a united freedom struggle in the occupied ter- 
ritories. Some 2,000 Israelis marched in its contingent 
in the Peace Now rally in Tel Aviv, and it also brought 
59 Jewish students to a Palestinian demonstration of 
500 at Bethlehem University earlier this year. 

Begin’s hypocrisy in shedding tears over “Jew fight- 
ing Jew” in the Sinai is seen in his crackdown on these 
new Jewish Left activists. His government arrested five 
Israelis (four of them Jews) at Hebrew University in 
May for wearing buttons printed by the Bir Zeit Com- 
mittee, which show Israeli and Palestinian flags flying 
side by side. 

CLASS DIVISIONS: ISRAELI, PALESTINIAN 

While it is only a beginning, this emergence of new 
relations between Jews and Palestinians in the freedom 
movement upsets the image that all Jews think as one, 
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and that all support Begin’s racist West Bank policies. 

Just as there are deep, crucial, class divisions within 
Israel, so within the Arab world and in the Palestin- 
ian movement the class divisions are present and bound 
to come to the fore, for the spectre of a growing inde- 
pendent Palestinian movement is opposed by more than 
Begin's Israel. The same day as Israeli Arabs held their 
general strike in Israel, Palestinians held a solidarity 
demonstration in Amman, Jordan, whereupon King 
Hussein ordered his troops to open fire on them. By the 
end of the day, three lay dead, 60 more wounded. 

That the PLO has been most vocal in condemning 
the Israeli atrocities, but completely mute concerning 
this massacre by a “fellow Arab regime” shows how far 



Palestinians demonstrate on West Bank 


narrow nationalism and its fixation on Israel as enemy 
number one have limited its revolutionary vision. 

Today it is this narrow nationalism, often wearing 
the cloak of religious fundamentalism, which the rulers 
are eager to exploit in order to hide the internal class 
divisions, both in Israel and the Arab world. 

All through the Middle East the religious right is 
on the rise, from Iran to Egypt and froni Lebanon to 
Iraq. It is within the Palestinian movement where Mus- 
lim fundamentalists have been active at Bir Zeit Uni- 
versity. A professor who taught Darwin’s theory was 
attacked for “fighting with God.” Women students who 
refuse to wear a head scarf are constantly harassed. 

Religious fundamentalism now pervades all aspects 
of Israeli society, from the limitations on the right to 
abortion to religiously-inclined education, and from 
stores closed on the Sabbath to anti-Muslim hysteria 
whipped up against Palestinians. 

“Peace” for Begin means no more than a cloud 
cover for striking out against all Palestinians and Jews 
who dare contest his imperial rule. In a word, there is 
peace neither now nor in any future projected by 
Begin who seeks to extend the boundaries of an imperial 
“Biblical homeland.” 

Indeed, just as Labor is constantly losing against 
Begin because it is now seen as no more than a Likud 
II, so Begin is constantly “capitulating” to the small' 
minority of fundamentalist religionists because that is 
what he needs for his, by now, almost neo-fascist occu- 
pation. It is the same ploy he used in his terrorist be- 
ginnings when he opposed those Jews who would accept 
anything less than his concept of a “Greater Israel.”* 
WHERE TO NOW? 

For the Israeli masses, and especially the Israeli 
Left, a totally new direction is crucial. Those 15 years 
as occupier have challenged the very nature of Israeli 
society. The class composition of Israel, when there is 
a massive Palestinian laboring force inside, has changed 
dramatically. The ideological debate within Israel has 
switched decidedly to. the right. Almost a full genera- 
tion has grown up as occupier. The full impact of such 
an occupation on the Israeli masses is what the Israeli 
Left has not yet come to terms with. The newest dem- 
onstrations in support of the Palestinians are important. 
However they are but the barest of beginnings. 

For the Palestinians, the last 15 years has meant a 
dramatic growth in their movement for self-determina- 
tion. Of necessity it has meant their open opposition to 
the occupation of the West Bank and Gaza. But these 
15 years have also exposed the narrow nationalism of 
the Arab ruling classes. They have tried, from Jordan 
to Syria to Saudi Arabia to Egypt, to destroy any in- 
dependent movement of Palestinians and insisted oh 
equating Palestinian self-determination with anti-Israel. 
The two are not synonymous. The Arab ruling class 
fears a self-determination whose guiding principle 
would not be anti-Israeli, but a class-less Palestinian 
society, because it would challenge their own class rule. 

This is not to deny that Israeli and Palestinian 
self-determination do have deep conflicts with each 
other. But those conflicts can never be worked out so 
long as the ground remains that of the reactionary^ 
leaders of Israel or the Arab states, and the counter-' 
revolutionary designs of the big powers. Only a full 
uprooting of the existing class societies in the Middle 
East carried out by Arab masses and Israeli masses can 
begin to work out the conflicting aspirations of the 
peoples of the Mid dle East. 

*See "Begin’s Israel Moves Further and Further Backward to 
his Reactionary, Terrorist Beginnings," Political-Philosophic Letter by 
Raya Dunayevskaya Jan. 5/ 1982. News & Letters, Detroit. 


Direction of 
anti-nuke movement 

Ronald 'Reagan has jumped into the disarmament 
follies with both feet. He announced a “disarmament” 
plan, to reduce by approximately one-third the nuclear 
warheads on the land- and sea-based missiles of both 
the U S. and Russia. Instead of the approximately 7,500 
missile warheads that each side now has, the number 
of these mass killers would be reduced to 5,000. 

It is “follies,” because the whole history of dis- 
armament talks from the 1963 nuclear test ban treaty 
through SALT I and SALT II has been for show, and 
has not led to disarmament in any sense. Rather, these 
talks have been green lights to allow for specific nuclear 
armament expansion which each side decided upon. 
They were ‘‘gentlemen’s agreements” to continue the 
nuclear armament build-up along predetermined lines. 

Thus, it comes as no surprise that Reagan’s latest 
proposal will do nothing to halt research, testing and 
deployment of a whole host of our newest weapons 
from MX to Pershings and Cruise missiles. And the 
same would be true for an entire range of nuclear ter- 
ror weapons that the Russians would be developing. 

However, this is not to say that the anti-nuclear 
movement which is demanding disarmament is a folly. 
Far from it. This mass movement has spread at an un- 
precedented rate in Western Europe;, has been, the 
determinant of the revolutionary movement in Japan 
for more than two decades; and is now developing right 
within the front yard of one nuclear titan, the U.S. 
GLOBAL MOVEMENT 

It is precisely this global movement which has 
forced both Reagan and Russia’s Brezhnev to try and 
“outdo” each other in disarmament pronouncements. In 
truth, they are playing for, and in fact with, the hearts 
and minds of the peoples of the world. It is tbeirfingers 
which lie on the nuclear trigger, so we cannot ignore 
their disarmament posturing. But it is this, apti-nuclear 
war movement which has seized the initiative and has 
forced the two nuclear titans to make peace gestures. 

What is needed now is dialogue and debate within 
the anti-nuclear war movement, a debate not on the 
false promises of one or another nuclear power, but a 
debate within the movement itself on what directions 
we need to take. Among the issues being debated are 
unilateral versus bilateral disarmament; the single issue 
of nuclear disarmament versus linking to other issues: 
the class system, imperialism, racism sexism. 

Within the coalition of organizations that has called 
for the massive June 12 disarmament march and rally 
in New York at the United Nations Special Session, on 
Disarmament, these issues have in part been responsible 
for a split in the movement. One tendency, the tradi- 
tional peace movement organizations, wants to limit the 
demonstration to getting rid of the nuclear arsenal. 
They call for -dismantling Russia’s as well as the U.S.’s 
arsenal. But their call has been devoid of the economic- 
political context of the system which produces nuclear 
weapons. Such single issue campaigns as Nuclear- Freeze 
can thus end up being co-opted into narrow election 
politics such as Kennedy for President. 

ANTI-NUKE AND BLACK STRUGGLE 

A second tendency in the New York rally demands 
U.S. disarmament now without waiting for the super 
powers to come to an agreement, and is trying to build 
a broader movement that is anti-imperialist, anti-racist, 
anti-sexist. Certainly one of the weaknesses of the anti- 
nuke movement thus far has been its isolation from the 
Black struggle, and its failure to find ways of encom- 
passing a workers’ movement. However the fact that 
masses of people are joining the movement today is 
not merely a quantitative question. Multi-issue is hardly 
any improvement over single issue if it is seen only as 
a mathematical adding up of groups and concerns. 

Instead, the development of a growing anti-nuke 
movement hinges on its relationship to the emerging 
human forces foir deep social change within the United 
States. One important relationship has begun in that 
there has been the participation of a large segment of 
the Women’s Movement in groups such as Women’s 
Pentagon Action and Women Against Military Madness. 

New York, on June 12, will no doubt have a mas- 
sive turnout. But what about June 23 in Washington, 
D.C.? How many of us in the anti-nuke movement will 
see the crucial integrality of our struggle with the Black 
struggle? For two months the Southern Christian, Lead- 
ership Conference’s “Pilgrimage for Voting Rights, Jobs, 
Justice and Peace” has been marching through Ala- 
bama, Georgia, North and South Carolina and wall ar- 
rive in Washington around June 23. It is as much an 
anti-war march as is June 12 in New York. 

The challenge to the anti-nuke movement is not 
alone unilateral versus bilateral disarmament, or single 
versus multi-issue. Rather we need to ask how can the 
movement develop itself not alone as anti-nuke, but for 
a new, human society; for a recognition that it is not 
nuclear power that is the determinant of the societies 
we live in, East or West, -but human power, in all its 
creativity and Reason. 


I 
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Thousands in Peru protest poverty conditions ins arrests immig rants 


Lima, Peru — A huge march of 10,000 slum-dwellers 
from Comas to downtown Lima, in February, demanded 
that the government extend water and sewage services 
to their area. These problems are accompanied by others, 
such as the rise in the price of gasoline and the con- 
tinuing devaluation of the national money. 

This bears directly on the enormous inflation which 
raises the price of food and clothing — problems which 
translate into anguish in the daily lives of the popula- 
tion. The level of malnutrition rises as the worker has 
to work longer hours for less mik, bread and butter. 
It now takes the average Peruvian one hour and 27 min- 
utes of work to buy a liter of milk, and 12 hours 13 
minutes of work to buy a kilo (2.2 pounds) of meat. 

Anti-war feeling in Britan 

Oxford, England — Although there has been quite a r 
powerful surge of pro-war feeling which has revived 
the flagging support of the Thatcher government, British 
popular opinion is far from being united in support of 
military confrontation with Argentina. Both among 
workers and intellectuals there is extensive opposition. 

On May 15, I took part in an anti-war march in 
Oxford. There was no formal organization to speak of. 
Apparently what happened was that a few young anti- 
nuke activists took the initiative by putting up posters 
palling for a demo, and succeeded in getting about 100 
people, almost all of whom were youth. The Labour 
Party. and union Left activists weren’t there; nor were 
the Left groups, except a few paper sellers. The noddle 
aged element of CND (Campaign for Nuclear Disarma- 
ment) wasn’t there either. Only the youth who are not 
bogged down in the “mass organization” mentality have 
been able to respond with the necessary urgency to this 
sudden crisis. — Richard Banting 

Lakota Indian protest c 

Fort Totten Indian Reservation, North Dakota — 
Three Lakota Indian men are refusing kidney dialysis 
treatment to protest the closing of an. Indian Health 
Hospital at Fort Totten. The three are not taking these 
life-sustaiiiing treatments because the hospital on the 
reservation has closed for all but certain out-patient 
services due to the cutbacks for health services in the 
Reagan budget. 

They need the treatment four times a week and 
were obtaining it at the hospital on the reservation. Now 
they' 1 are forced to drive as much as 40 miles to Devil’s 
Lake. Two of the men had originally moved to be close 
to the dialysis treatment center. Faced with the long 
distance travel they have taken a stand not only for 
themselves, but for all others on the reservation who 
will be without health care services. In winter they 
would face impossibly long drives in severe weather. 
The men are writing reports of how they are doing on 
small cards which they put up in the post office. 

Since April there have been tremendous cuts in 
Indian health services. Indians on the reservations, 
where unemployment is astronomical, are dependent on 
federal social service programs to a large extent. Right 
now, people are afraid of dying on the Fort Totten Res- 
ervation. They are literally scared of starving to death. 

— Shainape Schcapwe 


The protests take different forms: mass marches 
like that of Comas; fleeting appearances of groups 
placing homemade bombs in wealthy shopping areas; 
and the confrontations in Ayachucho, an area with 
guerrillas. These events have obliged the government 
to take formal notice of the wide support for protests. 
It has established a commission to attend to the most 
urgent problems. But its economic policy has given 
Hie final blow to the people; it continues to favor 
capitalist development that is far from the needs of 
the workers and -poor. 

The government is making Lima and Peru a cheap 
place to hold events like the Miss Universe contest 
(July 26), which trivializes women and has nothing to 
do with Peruvian women’s reality. The feminist organi- 
zations, along with Left, are preparing a big demonstra- 
tion against the contest, and are circulating a letter to 
the government demanding that it not officially support 
the contest, as the organizers claim. 

The search for alternatives and new organizations 
becomes more and more necessary. The movement of 
poor women has spread its activities, working for 
solutions to problems such as health and child care 
which are generally thought to require socialism to 
solve. The Lett is still fractionalized, like the recent 
split between the PSR-PLNM (Revolutionary Socialist 
Party and Party of Mariateguist National Liberation). 
The UDP (Popular Democratic Union) links the econ- 
omic problems with those of human rights to build a 
front against the capitalists. — Peruvian woman 
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Los Angeles, Cal. — So far over 800 people have 
been arrested as part of “Operation Jobs,” the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service’s (INS) national cam- 
paign to arrest “illegal" immigrant workers. 

Most of the workers arrested here have been His- 
panic. And most come from Mexico. They are forcing 
many they arrest to sign a “voluntary” deportation slip 
— they say if you don’t sign, this slip they will go after 
your family and your friends next and deport them, too. 
The raids are very racist and they are getting a lot of 
people in the community angry. 

What INS does is go after Hispanic people or His- 
panic-looking people in a plant or a factory and demand 
to see proof of status. They have raided plants and 
arrested up to 206 people at one shot. INS is going after 
those “illegals” who make more than the minimum 
wage so that they can turn around and give these jobs 
to native workers. 

I live in Boyle Heights where some of the raids 
have occurred. The feeling here is fear. People are 
afraid to go out. Even after the raids stopped, you 
hardly saw anyone , at the supermarket. Business is 
down 50 percent in the eastern part of the city. Parents 
are keeping children at home, away from . the play- 
ground, away from the stores. And the priest at Gua- 
dalupe church has told his parishioners not to come to 
church for the next few weeks. 

They act as if the undocumented are criminals. 
What they do Is what everyone else does — work and 
pay taxes. Only this government tarns around and uses 
their tax money to arrest and deport them. They have 
broken up a lot of families this way. And they have 
created all sorts of family conflicts. 

If this keeps going on there will be a big revolt 
People will just get fed up with what is going on. A 
revolt will make a big impact and it might take the 
form of a boycott against some government agency. 
Black people boycotted in the South during the Civil 
Rights Movement. Once the common people unite you 
get an incredible power that none of these government 
agencies, not even the INS, can control. 

—latino 


Chilean resistance grows in the face of severe repression 


“It is possible to see in Chile what we saw in 
Nicaragua. We cannot permit them (the Resistance) to 
succeed.” So said James Therberge, the new U.S. am- 
bassador to Chile, and former ambassador to Nicaragua 
(1975-77). For while the Reagan Administration would 
make Nicaragua into another Chile with its Latin 
American commando force, the Chilean popular resist- 
ance has been growing. 

On April 1, thousands of workers and their fam- 
ilies held a “March of. Hunger” in Santiago to protest 
the lowering of their salaries. 

On March 1„ pobladores (residents of the shanty, 
towns) in the Conchali sector of Santiago battled police 
from behind barricades of burning tires set up to protect 
their homes. The police, had come to evict them from 
their land takeover. 

In the last week of February, Resistance fighters 
blew up five power plants, blacking out all of Valapaiso- 
and Vina Del Mar. The radio station 'of the Resistance, 
Radio Liberaci on, has been interfering on a regular 


basis with broadcasts on TV channel 4 in Chile, broad- 
casting news of Resistance actions. 

This growing resistance comes in the face of- the 
recent (severe repression, which increased after the 
farcical “plebiscite” in March, 1982 which was supposed 
to grant legitimacy to the fascist junta. The Chilean 
Human Rights Commission has documented some 1,800 
political arrests in the year ending in February, 1982. 

On Feb. 25, the president of the Public Employees 
Union, Tucapel Jimenez, was found murdered on the 
outskirts of Santiago. Jimenez, who had served as an 
intermediary for the junta in -dealing with li bor, had 
recently become an outspoken critic of its “< isastrous 
economic policies” and, one week before his murder, 
had called for a “common front” in the labor movenient 
to campaign for 'reforms in Chile’s economic policies. 
There has been a tremendous ground swell in Chile 
calling for a full investigation of his murder. 

(Information from Inside Chile Today. PO Box 1270, 
Cathedral Sta., New York, NY 10025 — $5/year). 
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ANTI-NUKE AND A PHILOSOPHY OF REVOLUTION 

The May lead on the growth of the (DKP) packed the meeting of about 

anti-nuke movement and the new intro- 1,000 and made sure that any resolutions 

duction to Philosophy and Revolution which condemned both superpowers for 

both confront the anti-nuke movement the threat of nuclear war were buried. 



with the demand that it not stop short 
at mere negativity. The breadth and 
depth of the movement — becoming qual. 
itatively new as rulers began speaking 
of “winnable" nuclear war in Europe — 
shows clearly that far from the masses 
being uninterested in ideas, the idea of 
destruction is certainly opposed. And 
Reagan himself continues trying to rem- 
edy his “slips" by diverting thought 
away from his intentions. 

The lead didn’t leave it at the level 
of immediate, but shows integrality of 
economic crisis in Europe and here, and 
problems faced by movement reaching 
Blacks, labor. Also it was exciting how 
it expressed the dialectic with the move- 
ment crossing continents. The emphasis 
wasn’t on critique but the new opening 
for the freedom movement. 

Women’s liber ationist 
New York 

is*: '• • .• . V ;... ' :• • • 

With the new Introduction that you 
printed last month, Philosophy and Rev- 
olution is a new book. In the nine years 
since its first publication life has illu- 
minated what was present only in theo- 
ry. When the book came out in 1973 
Dunayevskaya said that we still had not 
reached new moments either theoretical- 
ly, or in new beginnings in activity; that 
we were still in the 1960s. The new Intro- 
duction shows the very different type of 
revolutions that did occur in the 1970s— 
Soweto, Iran and so forth. But back in 
1973 you could not see it in practice. 
And in fact She Left’s answer at that 
time was only that activity had to be 
more and more intense. But the great- 
ness of Dunayevskaya in Philosophy and 
Revolution was that she was able to an- 
ticipate in theory the new stage that 
would have to emerge from practice. 
She argued that it would, not be merely 
more activity, but a new type of revolu- 
tion, posing new questions, seeking dif- 
ferent pathways. We have certainly seen 
that emerge. It points out the revolu- 
tionary nature of theory to anticipate 
the next stage of revolution even before 
it has frilly emerged from practice. 

Marxist-Humanist 

Detroit 


Those who tried to introduce resolutions 
calling for solidarity with Polish “Soli- 
darity,” and for support of the strug- 
gling peace movement in East Germany 
were, denounced as “supporters of 
imperialism.” 

The DKP has never gotten anywhere 
with most workers or students in West 
Germany for one very good reason — 
anyone can see that what they have in 
East Germany is not a workers’ state 
but a police state. With “help” from the 
DKP the German peace movement will 
be in big trouble. 

Anti-war activist 
New York 

s * * 

Your article on the “European anti- 
nuclear movement crosses the Atlantic” 

was beautiful. It made me want to get 
involved in that struggle, and also to 
help link it to my other concerns — like 
fighting sexism and racism. 

* Hunter College student 
New York City 

$ * * 

I very much appreciated the new In- 
troduction. At a time when we are wit- 
nessing a revival of activism and mass 
organizing to win back many of the 
rights we thought we had already won 
in the last two decades, it is important 
to recognize the crucial point on the re- 
lationship of theory and practice that 
Dunayevskaya raises here: “It takes both 
the movement from practice to theory 
and from theory to practice to work out 
a philosophy of revolution.” Otherwise, 
won’t we end up with one more incom- 
plete movement as we did in the 60s? 

It is not only a critique of activism 
alone, it is also a critique of those so- 
called theoreticians who talk about the 
“quiescent” decade of the 1970s. In the 
Introduction Dunayevskaya shows that 
theoreticians and all of us have a great 
deal to learn from the movement of the 
most recent period — from the WL move- 
ment, the Iranian Revolution, or the 
Polish events. She provides a- way of 
helping us link the movement from prac- 
tice to theory with a movement from 
theory to practice. 


. Here in Hawaii we are most concerned 
with the arms race. There are more nu- 
clear weapons stored in Hawaii than in 
any other state and people feel that it is 
the first state that would be hit in the 
event of hostilities. I don’t know whether 
or not that is true, but we have a lot of 
support for Ground Zero and Physicians 
for Social Responsibility. 

Our legislative session that just ended 
voted $65,000 for our spouse abuse shel- 
ter and our rape crisis team got a grant- 
in aid of $15,000 ... I hope you are ef- 
fective in changing things before it is 
too late. I will help all I. can. 

A feminist against nuclear war 
Kapaa, Hawaii 

. * * * 

A lot of people talk about nuclear war 
and how horrible things will be if the 
bombs drop. -What I want to know, is 
why these same people don’t talk about 
the killing going on everyday in the 
plants. People die everyday digging that 
uranium ore out of the hills. I have two 
uncles who’ve already died of cancer 
from working there. The holocaust is 
going on right now. 

Worker 

« Beaumont, Cal. 

I was really disturbed by the confer- 
ence held in April to plan the mass 
demonstration against Reagan June 10 
when be is at the NATO summit in 
Bonn. The German Communist Party 


Iranian feminist 
Detroit 

# * ♦ 



tilatomvapen 


This spring most of our work will be 
concentrated on our signature campaign 
for a nuclear-weapon-free zone in the 
North. The campaign >vas launched last 
April and Will be concluded before Sum- 
mer 1982. The basis of the campaign is 
a petition addressed to ' the Norwegian 
parliament and government. 

According to opinion polls a majority 
of the Norwegian population, support 
this request. Thus, a public opinion sur- 
vey conducted in mid-August last year 
indicates that 74 percent oppose the use 
of nuclear weapons in the defense of 
Norway, by Norwegian or allied forces. 
Seventeen percent are in favor. Fifty- 
three percent are in favor of the estab- 
lishment of a nuclear-weapon-free zone 
in the North. Twenty-eight percent are 
against. 

Nei til atomvapen 
(No to Nuclear Weapons) 
Oslo, Norway 


INTELLECTUALS 

No one is as dumb as an intellectual. 

Did you watch that magnificent movie 
“With Babies and Banners” on public 
TV? And did you have to suffer through 
that horrible commentary on it after the 
movie by people who know nothing, be- 
ginning with Roxanne Baxandall, who 
was determined to prove to us that there 
was “nothing new” about the Women’s 
Emergency Brigade that arose to defend 
the Flint Sit-down strike in 1936-37? 

I know she meant that women are al- 
ways rebelling. But never before in his- 
tory had we seen women in the center 
of establishing the first great industrial 
union — taking up everything from cook- 
ing to fighting, and from organizing 
workers to debating the right-wing. 

Then there was the woman from 
CLUW, glib as hell, and trying to say 
that the bureaucratic unions of today, 
with their concession-minded “leaders,” 
were the same organizations that the 
rank-and-file built in the birth of the 
CIO. All these intellectuals showed us 
was how to forget history, when it is 
history involving revolutionary women, 

Furious 

Detroit 

$ $ # . ' 

FALKLANDS AND THE LATIN 

I attended a CARD (Committee 

Against Registration and the Draft) 

meeting a couple of nights ago and 
some of the Trotskyist Left put through ,j [ 
a plan for a demonstration on the war 
in the South Atlantic. The slogan was 
U.S., Britain Hands Off Malvinas Is 

lands! This is supposed to be how we 
show our solidarity with Latin Ameri- 
ca and oppose U.S. imperialism. But 
not a word was spoken about the Ar- 
gentina military junta and its neo-fas- 
cistic rule. Reducing everything to anti- 
imperialism, is no genuine solidarity 
with Latin America. Haven’t we learned 
about the enemy being at home and not 
just abroad from the Iranian Revolu- 
tion and. subsequent counter-revolution? 

Here too, the Trotskyists are blind to 
all but U.S. imperialism. 

Anti-draft activist 
Detroit 

❖ * £ 

There was a special meeting of CIS- 
PES with three speakers from Central 
America — two from Ell Salvador and one 
from Nicaragua. It was a bilingual 
meeting with Chileans, Guatemalans and 
other Latin Americans in the audience. 

The El Salvadorans presented the pres- 
ent situation as one leaving no room 
for negotiations with the Right taking 
over the government meaning the legali- 
zation of fascism. One El Salvadoran 
woman from the floor brought in what 
the FDR is doing in the liberated zones 
like hospitals and turning over land to 
the peasants. 

The Nicaraguan was head of the 
national library and an important in- 
tellectual there. He focused on Pas- 
tora’s defection and revolution/ counter- 
revolution solely in terms of the struggle 
against U.S. imperialism. He said the 
danger now is that the U.S. will set 
up a puppet government and finance 
an invasion. 

The Falklands War was brought up 
from the floor and what everyone was 
emphasizing was the great new Latin 
American solidarity against U.S. imper- 
ialism. What it made me think was that 
the troubles Reagan is having with Cuba- 
Russia as the determinant in Latin 
America being blown up in his face, 
means the American revoution they are 
all ignoring, is a lot closer than anyone 
thinks. 

Latin-America watcher 


ROSA LUXEMBURG 

Let me tell you some exciting news — 
I am doing an independent study course 
pn Rosa Luxemburg! I read the articles 
you sent, and found them stimulating. 
Yesterday, in honor of May Day I spent 
the whole day reading Luxemburg’s Re- 
form or Revolution, which is pretty 
heavy material — insightful, thorough 
and challenging. She was certainly an 
amazing woman — poet, artist, lover of 
nature, and exquisite political writer. 

It seems to me that Luxemburg’s view 
is that women’s oppression stems from 
proletarian oppression. She notes that 
the lack of rights for women in Ger- 
many at that time was “only one link 
in the chain of reaction that shackles 
people’s lives.” So the capitalists are re- 
sponsible for women’s oppression? What 
would she say about women’s oppression 
within the proletariat? Will the aboli- 
tion of capitalism mean liberation for 
women as well as the proletariat? I am 
thinking now of what happened to wo- 
men during and after the Algerian rev- 
olution . . . These are just some ques- 
tions that have popped in my mind from 
reading some of Luxemburg’s works. 

Feminist 
' Kalamazoo, Mich. 

AMERICAN REVOLUTIONS 

The Falklands crisis is both farcical 
and potentially tragic. What a measure 
of the complete irrationality of a world 
divided up into competing capitalist na- 
tion-states, that such an isolated, barren 
place, left for so long to the sheep, the 
penguins and fewer than 2,000 human 
inhabitants, should now be the prize for 
which Britain and Argentina are poised 
to go to war. 

The mass-circulation press here is full 
of patriotic ballyhoo about the heroes 
of the battle of South Georgia, and the 
gallant men -of the naval task force. And 
of course there is the usual sexist drivel 
about the anxious women who wait be- 
hind. What is worse is that Britain’s 
war fleet to the South Atlantic has the 
support of the majority of the parlia- 
mentary Labour Party as well as the 
Tories. 

j. I have been explaining my own anti- 
war views to people at work. My friends 
at Leyland are doing the same. I try to 
make clear what I am for: solidarity 
with the workers, women, youth and in- 
tellectuals of Argentina who are strug- 
gling to bring down that fascistic junta. 

Richard Bunting 

Oxford,. England 

’j .'! . V.;? ■' ' £ . ' . * ' ; V' • ■ ./ 

It is absolutely true that U.S. aid to 
Britain over the Malvinas/Falklands 
should be opposed, as well as Britain’s 
imperialist actions. But why must that 
be linked with supporting Argentina? 
Most disappointing is the statement of 
El Salvador’s liberation front, the FLMN. 
El Salvador is precisely where the Ar- 
gentinian junta was cooperating with 
the Reagan Administration to destroy 
the guerrilla , forces. And yet the FLMN 
issues a statement hailing the Argen- 
tinian seizure of Malvinas/Falkands. 
Yes, the statement goes on to point out 
Argentina's role in helping Reagan, but 
the main point is still this popular front 
against imperialism. Far from being any 
genuine internationalism, it only shows 
that much of the revolutonary move- 
ment still does not have a total vision 
that links overthrow of the old with the 
creation of the new. They are forever 
“stagifying” a movement which will nev- 
er bring forth a full social revolution 
that we so desperately need. 

Latin American student 



Chicago 


San Francisco 
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BLACK AMERICA TODAY 


The SCLC Pilgrimage to Washington 
for the Voting Rights Jobs and Peace 
seems to have suffered what we used 
to call in the Civil Rights days a 
“white out.” The first day or two of 
the march there was some coverage, but 
since then nothing. What kind of a re- 
ception are they getting? Are rural 
people joining the march? And what 
about the students? 

’60s Civil Rights worker 
Cleveland 

* O * 

I’ve just returned from a very high 
spirited demonstration against Reagan 
that occurred in front of a fancy hotel. 
Some 7,000 demonstrated for jobs and 
peace as Reagan addressed a $l,000-a- 
plate Republican fund-raiser. The speech- 
es at the demonstration were nothing 
exciting and it may be that the Demo* 
crats are trying to use all this. But 
nevertheless, the demonstrators really 
showed their opposition to Reagan. 

. Anti-Reagan demonstrator 
Los Angeles 

•I* * & 

• If you want to know why Black Amer- 
ica is anti-militarist, all you have to do 
is look at the condition both inside and 
outside the army. Have you followed 
Boston? There is such race-hatred there 



Since both the Russian overlords and 
the American bourgeois press act as if 
there is a continuity between Lenin’s 
attitude and that of contemporary Rus- 
sian imperialism toward Polish national 
liberation, I wanted N&L readers made 
aware of the following passage from 
Lenin’s 1917 lecture on the 1905 Revo- 
lution, given to Swiss youth on the eve 
of the February Revolution: 

“In December 1905, Polish children 
in hundreds of schools burned all Rus- 
sian books, pictures and portraits of the 
tsar, and attacked and drove out the 
Russian teachers and their Russian 
schoolfellows, shouting: ‘Get out! Go 
back to Russia!’ The Polish secondary 
school pupils put forward, among oth- 
ers, the following demands: (1) all sec- 
ondary schools must be under the con- 
trol of a Soviet of Workers’ Deputies; 
(2) joint pupils’ and workers’ meetings 
to be held in school premises; (3) sec- 
ondary school pupils to be allowed to 
wear red blouses as a token of adher- 
ence to the future proletarian republic.” 

Kevin A, Barry 
New York 

In Madison, I have secured a progres- 
sive statement of support for Solidamosc 
from my union, United Professionals for 
Quality Health Care, 1199/ Wisconsin (af- 
filiated with National Union of Hospital 
and Health Care Employees. I wish we 
could communicate it to Polish health 
care workers. 

In part, the resolution reads: Whereas 
the Polish people have formed an inde- 
pendent, self-governing trade union. Sol- 
idarity; Whereas Solidarity has included 
in its demands calls to improve the 
wages, benefits and working conditions 
of Polish health care workers; Whereas 
Solidarity’s demands include calls to im- 
prove access to the quality of health care 
for Polish workers; Be it resolved that 
1199W/UP urges the government of Po- 
land to immediately lift martial law . . . 
We recognize that building a strong, na- 
tionwide union among our fellow profes- 
sionals that engages in practical interna- 
tional solidarity actions is one of the 
ways to support the Polish people, and 
make their struggle our struggle. 

Health care worker 
Wisconsin 


that Black parents have scrapped their 
hopes of getting anything out of busing. 
And now there are horrible murders, 
like the one where a Black youth was 
beaten to death by a white gang in a 
Boston train station. 

Meanwhile the state employment of- 
fices seem more like a recruiting 
ground for the -military than the way 
to a real job. That the army is in any 
way upward is a lie. W.E.B. DuBois 
showed this in 1917, but it is still true 
today. Mutiny is frequent among Blacks 
in the military. Is it any wonder why? 

Black youth 

Los Angeles 

I believe that prior to any revolution 
the questions of racism and sexism must 
be worked out. All the internal sexual 
and racial divisions have to be eradi- 
cated before we start talking about the - 
process of revolution. If not, then opin- 
ions about the process will most prob- 
ably be racist or sexist. Previous to 
everything is to break-down the stereo- 
types. v.. 

I believe with Malcolm X, that this 
means respecting separatism. He did 
say that the role of whites in supporting 
the Black struggle is to convince other 
whites. Third-world groups must first 
consolidate themselves. However, your 
theory of “Black masses as vanguard of 
the American Revolution” is a thought- 
provoking concept . . . -■■■. 

* Young activist 
New York 

C'C.'/C 

ANTI-MILITARY 

RECRUITERS 

The organization called “Clergy and 
Laity Concerned” is doing something 
great in Chicago. They are demanding 
to be allowed to go to “Career Days” 
in the Chicago Public Schools and set up 
their tables right next to those of the 
military recruiters for the Armed 
Forces. They have claimed the right to 
represent the “other side, the side of 
peace and jobs at home.” 

Impressed 

Illinois 

IRAN 

On the second anniversary of the 
Khomeini government’s closing of all 
universities in Teheran, 60 Iranians, 
members of various Iranian student or- 
ganizations marched from the UN to 
Union Square. One hundred students 
were killed on that day two years ago, 
and the demonstrators were not only 
commemorating those who were mur- 
dered by the Khomeini regime, but were 
also showing their solidarity with all — 
women, students, workers, and national 
minorities — who are continuing the 
struggle to turn the counter-revolution 
in Iran into a revolution. One chant 
called for the support of women’s liber- 
ationists in Iran, and women were very 
much in the forefront of the demonstra- 
tion as they are in the student organi- 
zations represented. 

Participant from Women’s Liberation- 
N&L, Hunter College, N.Y. 


APPEAL FOR KURDS 

For Over three years the contin- 
uous struggle of the Kurds for self- 
determination has been under attack 
by Khomeini’s counter-revolution. 
Kurdistan, blockaded by Khomeini’s 
armed forces, urgently needs your 
help. Acording to Mohsen Salehi, a 
Kurdish representative, “As a conse- 
quence of economic blockade, Kurds 
do not have sufficient fuel . . . the 
sick and injured have no medicine, 
children do not have enough milk...” 

Help keep the movement ongoing 
at this difficult time. Please send 
your medical and/or financial sup- 
port to E&A, BOX 07170A, DETROIT, 
MI 48207. 


: p|»| 
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(Continued from page 1) 

available. This is so because then, too, my stress was not on the fact that I was 
the first to publish in English Marx's now-famous Economic-Philosophic Manu- 
scripts, 1844, Rather, the emphasis was on the integrality of the “New Humanism” 
of the young Marx in the mature Marx’s greatest economic work, Capital. Here 
is how the late Herbert Marcuse** expressed it in his Preface to the first edition; 
“Dunayevskaya’s book goes beyond the previous interpretations. It shows not only 
that Marxian economics and politics are throughout philosophy, but that the latter 
is from the beginning economics and politics.” 

Nor did the work stop with the dialectical relationship and integrality of 
Humanism in Marx’s economic and political works. (See Part III, “Marxism: The 
Unity of Theory and Practice.”) It also revealed the unknown American roots of 
Marxism in the Black dimension. This, too, did not stop with the analysis of the 
Abolitionist movement leading to the Civil War, or the struggle that followed it 
for the shortening of the working day, but encompassed the historic impact it 
had on the very structure of Marx’s Capital. Because Marx had caught the sig- 
nificance of the Black dimension that early, it made it possible for me to develop 
those American roots through to our age, so that the last chapter of my work, 
“Automation and the New Humanism,” brought in the very latest developments— 
the initiation of the Black Revolution in the U.S. with the Montgomery Bus Boy- 
cott, 1955-56. 

TO THIS AUTHOR, what makes the republication of this work urgent are 
the myriad crises that characterize today’s world — especially the drive to war on 
the part of the two nuclear Titans, U.S. and Russia, and the need, instead, for a 
struggle for the minds of humanity. What compelled the first edition was the 
transformation of the first workers’ state into the state-capitalist society that we 
know. The Hitler-Stalin Pact had demanded not only a rejection, of any conception 
that Russia was a workers’ state, as Trotsky still maintained, but a fundamental 
analysis of how that transformation into opposite happened. The theory of state- 
capitalism that I initiated back in 1941 was developed both on, the basis of Marx’s 
analysis of the economic laws of capitalism and a concrete study, of Russia’s first 
three Five Year Plans. (See Part V, “The Problem of Our Age: State Capitalism 
vs. Freedom.”) - 

Because it is the ideologues not only in /‘the East” but in “the West,” and 
nowhere more vulgarly than in Reagan’s USA, who keep attempting to devise that 
monstrous amalgam of opposites — exploitative state capitalism calling itself Com- 
munism, and Marxism, a philosophy of liberation— the task of clearing the air 
and our heads with Marx’s Marxism retains its validity. 

The structure of Marxism and Freedom was grounded in the movement 
from practice to theory as well as the movement from theory to practice. I began 
with the age of revolutions: 1776 in the U.S.; 1789-93 in France; 1848 in Germany; 

and 1871, the Paris Commune— and the relationship, of each of these actual revo- 

lutions to the intellectual revolutions: the rise of Classical Political Economy; 
the Hegelian dialectics; and Marx’s recreation of that in the dialectic of prole- 
tarian revolution. I then continued to an analysis of the problems of our own age. 

By the early 1960s, when the Sino-Soviet conflict came into the open, a 
group of revolutionaries in Japan who were translating Marxism and Freedom 
asked me for permission to add my 1961 essay, “The Challenge of Mao Tse-tung.” 

This new Chapter 17 was included also in the second English edition. The third 

edition further added a Chapter 18, “Cultural Revolution or Maoist Reaction?” Both 
are included in the present edition. 

THE RELEVANCE AND URGENCY OF MARXISM for our day has reap 
peared also in the Iranian Revolution. I was delighted to learn that in 1980 a 
group of revolutionaries in Iran translated both my selection of Marx’s Humanist 
Essays and the chapter from Part Two on “Worker and Intellectual at a Turning 
Point in History: 1848-1861.” The intellectuals I had been dealing with were Lassalle 
and Marx. The intellectuals the Iranian revolutionaries had in mind were those 
who became part of the government when Khomeini gained power, and those who 
wished to continue the revolution. The near civil-war there now proves all over 
again that rulers edn kill those who are fighting for freedom, but they cannot 
kill the idea of freedom. 

The new stage of cognition that the 1956 Hungarian Revolution achieved 
by bringing Marx’s 1844 Humanist Essays onto the historic stage has been the 
underlying Reason in the East European revolts for over two decades. Today we 
are witnessing a new massive stage of these revolts in Poland. By no means are 
either the revolts or the new stage of coghition liniited to East Europe. The dis- 
content with the ruling powers, West and East, circles the globe. In the massive 
youth anti-nuclear movements especially, the quest for totally new human rela- 
tions is linked to the question of time itself. As against the nuclear Titans’ playing 
with the possibility of nuclear war, which would put an end to civilization as we 
have known it, the new forces and Reason of opposition are bringing onto the 
historic stage Marx’s definition: “Time is the space for human development.” 
October 5, 1981 

*For an analysis of these, see my new work, Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation 
and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution. 

**See my “In Memoriam” to Herbert Marcuse in the December, 1979 issue of 
the International Society for the Sociology of Knowledge Newsletter. 
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Gardenia White 

The main thing we are having trouble with now is 
land. One of my people is in trouble right now. My 
uncle borrowed $5,200 before he passed, and his wife 
paid $5,200 back on the loan, but the bank charged 
eight percent interest, and said there wasn’t enough 
money paid. She only had this one acre with the house 
on it, but it was right on Highway 80 in White Hall. 
We had heard that a white man wanted this same spot 
to put up a store. A Black man. David Bell, went and 
paid the bank off on the house loan. My uncle’s wife 
went to the Judge of Lowndes County, Judge Ham- 
monds, for advice but he sent her to his brother, who 
had been disbarred from practicing law up in Birming- 
ham. He tried to take over her case, but we stopped 
that. 

Last year David Bell came up to the house and 
told her he owned it. She had no idea until then that 
it wasn’t hers. Just to stay in, her own home, she had 
to pay $175 a month rent. Then her children tried to 
redeem the house note, 1)ut the lawyers wouldn’t accept 
the money. First they wanted $6,000, then $6,800, al- 
ways more. It seems crazy to me that the interest is 
$6,000, when the original loah was only $5,200. 

Bell works for a rich white man named Casey, 
delivering propane gas. It’s not Bell who is after the 
land, but rich white men like Casey who want it. Casey 
already has quite a bit of land, including one of the 
old plantations, plus Casey Lumber Co., Casey Stock- 
yards, and Casey Propane Gas Co. Mayor Jackson of 
White Hall stopped Bell from putting her out of the 
house. He told him, you come into my town delivering 
gas, and you can’t act like this here. My uncle’s wife 
is still in the house, but Bell is still refusing to let 
her buy it back. 

Today in Lowndes County there is no civil rights 
defense association that you can go to for help in a 
case like this. It is shocking when you think liat 20 
years after the Civil Rights Movement was so strong 
in Alabama there is no place to turn for help. We have 
cases like this all over the county. They are especially 
trying to take Black- owned fahhland. We bave to or- 
ganize ourselves for our freedom, or we will lose it. 

Protest LA poSce racism 

Los Angeles, Cal. — “Choking Out” is the expression 
used by the Los Angeles Black community to describe 
the widespread and deadly use of the latest tactic of 
police abuse upon the community — the use of the carotid 
Choke hold. Within the last year, 16 deaths were directly 
attributed to the continued application of the choke 
hold by the Los Angeles Police Department (L.A.P.D.). 
All but three of the victims of the hold were Black. 

In response to the increasing outrage of the Black 
community over the use of the choke hold, Los Angeles 
Chief of Police, Daryl Gates, called a press conference 
to explain the high number of Black deaths: “We may 
be finding that in some Blacks when it is applied the 
veins or arteries do not open up as fast as they do on 
normal people.” 

This open statement of racism, articulated by the 
Chief of Police, inflamed an already outraged com- 
munity: ,Not only did Black people in the community 
respond to Gates’ remark, but nearly every Black 
politician and preacher came out as well. Even the 
heretofore qniet and uninvolved Black mayor, Bradley, 
was forced to oppose Gates’ continuation in the position 
of .Chief of Police. 

At a public hearing of the Civilian Police Review 
Commission, previously set to go over the issue of the 
continued use of the choke hold, over 500 people jammed 
the auditorium to protest not only the use of the choke 
hold, but to demand that “Gates must go!” While those 
on the Commission attempted to control and diffuse 
the situation by stipulating that “testimony relevant 
only to the choke hold itself would be heard,” the 
people, from the grass roots to the “leaders,” refused 
to abide by the “rules.” 

As the testimony went on and on (everyone there 
was determined to speak) it became quite clear that 
from housewives, youth, and the unemployed, from 
working men and women, preachers and the “leaders,” 
no one was willing to separate the open racism of the 
remarks of the Chief of Police from the open racism 
practiced by the L.A.P.D. itself. Person after person 
testified that while Gates’ remarks are important, they 
were secondary to the policy and view of the expenda- 
bility of Black life that was underscored by the remarks. 
What is important is the actual practice and activity 
of the L.A.P.D. 

Many people from Los Angeles came to the hearing 
to join their voices with the Black community in pro- 
test of yet another assault on the basic rights and 
definition of what a human being is by those sworn to 
“serve and protect” it. —Black woman 


Land and freedom in Lowndes County, Alabama 


A Black man from White Hall, Ben Davis, is run- 
ning now for judge against Judge Hammonds. We are 
trying to get somebody in. there who will help our peo- 
ple. Hammonds has been in there 32 years and all he 
has done is accumulate people’s land, taking their 
land because they didn’t pay taxes. He is the real ruler 
of most things. Quite a few Black politicians go along 
with whatever he says. It is pitiful to see people act 
like they have no thinking power of their own. Are 
we back into the days before the Civil Rights Move- 
ment where the white judges and landowners like 



—Bob Fletcher 

Lowndes County, Alabama 


Jackson, Miss, in the 1960s 

Jackson, Mississippi: An American Chronicle of 
Struggle and Schism, by John R. Salter, Jr., Exposition 
Press: Hicksville, N.Y., 1979. $ 10.00 . 

On June 15, 1963, masses of Black people from all 
over the state of Mississippi rushed Into the downtown 
area of Jackson, defying club-wielding police and shout- 
ing the* word Freedom ! over and over. The action was 
a spontaneous response to the death of Medgar Evers 
who had been gunned down four days earlier. 

At the same time, however, it represented much 
more than anger over Evers’ assassination. It was a high 
point of a mass freedom struggle initiated by the Black 
youth of Jackson two years earlier. 

In the Fall of 1961, the author of Jackson, Miss- 
issippi was approached by a young Black woman to be 
advisor to the North Jackson Youth Council of the 
NAACP. His book is a careful account of the movement 
they initiated. 

A small group of courageous Jackson youth engaged 
in door-to-door discussions reaching virtually all of Jack- 
son’s Black citizens. On this basis they initiated pickets 
and a highly successful boycott of downtown white bus- 
inesses, and lunch counter sit-ins. 

Despite mass arrests, beatings, assassination attempts 
and the murder of Evers, the freedom struggle contin- 
ued to grow. Yet, as author John Salter demonstrates, 
it was the NAACP’s limited concept of what the strug- 
gle was all about that played into the hands of the U.S. 
Justice Department and the white power structure. 

Jackson’s Black population led by its youth were 
showing the way, but the leadership of the NAACP 
didn’t listen, and moved quickly to make accommoda- 
tions with the enemies of freedom following Evers’ 
death. The book demonstrates that the notion of a “self- 
limiting revolution” was as destructive then as now. But 
that high point of the struggle will not go away. For 
that reason, this history of the Jackson Movement has a 
great deal to teach us. — David Park, Chicago 


Hammonds ran everything? A lot of the people who 
ruled the county all along are still there. 

There’s still a struggle to fight. I became the Clerk 
of White Hail, a Black town, a Black-ruled town, be- 
cause I’m out here to make this thing work. When 
Mayor Jackson asked me to be tihe Clerk I thought of 
my grandmother, Rose Steele, and how she sacrificed. 

She let the voting rights marchers stay on her place 
in 1965. Her house was burned down. But I said if she 
could take a stand, old as she was, why can’t I? I just * 
said to myself: I don’t want to be like Methuselah, just 
living and don’t do somethings for mankind. 

Ethel Dunbar 

You are right about the land problem in Lowndes 
County. Anyone can see that Blacks are hardly farm- 
ing at all any more. They have stopped us from raising 
cotton. The government is saying that they have enough 
cotton now to last them 1,000 years! They have pre- 
vented us making money from any kind of farming. 
People have to go all the way to Montgomery to find 
work. After they stopped cotton, people tried growing 
other crops, like soybeans and cucumbers, but none of 
them brought a profit. The little farm gets crowded out. 

Many times you hear people say that the younger 
generation is lazy, that they don’t want to farm. But 
the truth is that unless you have a lot of land and 
money, you can work as hard as you want, but you 
won’t make money today. In the old days the whites 
would block Black people from taking vegetables and 
watermelons into Montgomery to sell — just block them 
in the road. Now they do it economically. 

Charles Denby 

You have to understand the way land works in 

the South. In the old days, Black farmers couldn’t go 

to the bank and get a loan. They had to make do. The 
younger generation, if they own land, can easily go to 
the bank and get $5,000 or even $10,000 on it. But the , 
interest is so high that they can’t pay it back. So after 
a year or two, they start getting foreclosed. The bank 
knows exactly what they are doing. 

I first met Judge Hammonds back in 1971 when 

I Went down to Alabama to speak at John Hulett’s in- 

auguration as Sheriff (one of the first elected Black 
sheriffs since Reconstruction). He was the only white 
politician who came to the inauguration. He was trying 
to look liberal, even though he had been elected for 
20 years in Lowndes County when only whites voted 
and She KKK ran things. The truth is that he is just 
a smart politician. He knew that he would have to get 
Black votes now to stay in office. 

The next dealing I had with the Judge was over 
a year later. He had sold all the land around my 
brother’s farm to Continental Can Co. for woodlot. 

When the land was sold, he told nearby Black farmers 
to hurry and get their cows off his land. Then, they 
started grabbing up cows and loading them on trucks, 
taking them to Casey’s stockyard in Montgomery. Two 
of my cousins also had cows on this land, and they 
caught Judge 'Hammonds’ men putting them on a truck. 

My cousins got out their shotguns and forced these men 
to unload their cows, but the rest went off to the stock- 
yard. My brother’s cows ended up there, and he went 
to Judge Hammonds and complained. After two weeks, 
Hammonds told toy brother that he would have to pay 
$10 a head to have them hauled back. 

My brother called me, and I got in touch with a 
big lawyer iin Montgomery I used to work for while wr 
1 was living there! The lawyer went out to Casey’s 
stockyard and told Casey he better carry the cows back 
where they belonged in two days, or there would be 
a big suit, and he would pay dear. The cows were 
returned. Then the Judge went to see my brother real 
angry. He couldn’t believe that a Black working man 
could ever know these wealthy or famous white lawyers. 

Judge Hammonds has plenty of power, because 
all the big landowners and businessmen are working 
together. The same power structure that ruled before 
1965 is still in power today, even though we have Black 
elected officials. They can easily buy people out be- 
cause of poverty. And when the movement stopped, 
the selling-out began. They have learned how to use a 
few Blacks to keep .their control. 

No one can take away from the greatness of the 
.Civil Rights Movement of the 1960s in Lowndes County 
and all across the South. I discuss that Black revolu- 
tion in my book, Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s 
Journal. But what we have to see in 1982 is how much 
more total a revolution is needed to get to freedom. 
Whenever the movement is not complete, a way is 
left for the old oppressors to get back in. That is what 
the white system is doing behind Black faces today. 
Instead of ruling by KKK terror, they are strangling '*►"1 

Black farmers and other workers economically. 

We need a new movement today in the South. But 
it will have to be on a totally different level than the 
struggles we fought 20 years ago. We need to finish 
the revolution we began. 


June, 1 982 
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Fanon conference in Antilles 

Editor’s Note: The following are excerpts from a 
report by an observer to an international conference on 
Frantz Fanon. 

The largest international forum of Fanon scholars 
and activists ever assembled was summoned to Fort de 
France, Martinique, from March 31 through April 7, to 
commemorate the 20th anniversary of the death of this 
Black revolutionary. 

The focus of the memorial conference was not only 
in Fort de France. Schoelcher University held two full 
days of discussion, and the neighboring island of Guade- 
loupe held memorial meetings. 

In Basse Terre, the capital of Guadeloupe, several 
hundred Antilleans and international visitors came to 
participate in the meeting called by Marcel Manville, a 
Martiniquan friend of Fanon and one of the leaders of 
the island’s Communist Party. 

One speaker, Mejid Daboussi, from Tunisia, recalled 
that in 1558 he met Fanon in Tunisia at a conference on 
the Algerian independence struggle:'“Frankly, this meet- 
mg with Frantz Fanon troubled us very much. For here 
was a Black man. taking up our struggle, declaring that 
we must put an end to the exploitation of man by man. 
He told us that we must prepare man for international- 
ism. There is no universal method of revolution; each 
one must invent revolution out of his own circum- 
stances.” 

Meriem Zerdani, one of the first women to take up 
arms in the Algerian struggles, said that she had never 
met Fanon, as she was in prison at the time he was 
active. However, she said that she knew that Algeria 
Was his second country. She noted, “Fanon reported ad- 
mirably the struggle of the Algerian woman and how 
she was unveiled.” 

A Japanese Fanon scholar, Takhechi Ebisaka, came 
to grips with the philosophic dimension of Fanon’s 
thought: “The writing of Frantz Fanon realizes the syn- 
thesis of the particular within the universal — a respect 
for diversity, but one in search of the universal.” 

In the discussion period young Guadeloupian na- 
ionals confronted ManVille with the question of what 
would be Fanon’s message to them if he Were here now? 
One of the Guadeloupians declared: “The works of 
Frantz Fanon are more than ever living today. It is true, 
each country has its own path. And our path is to con- 
tinue to struggle for national independence.” Another 
charged: “You must tell the truth in front of the for- 
eigners who are here. There are people (in the Antilles) 
who are effectively living Fanon. We Guadeloupians are 
struggling for independence (from France) and you 
come across as a dictatorial president.” 

In fact along Basse Terre’s Rue Mallien one cannot 
escape the self-determination of the ideas and reality of 
national consciousness that Fan on wrote of. The mes- 
sage scrawled on the walls in Creole is clear: “Viv 
Lendependans — Fwanse Dewo (French Out!), Fich 
Kolonialis Dewo (Throw the Colonialists Out!), Fo Nou 
Libere Gwadloup, Nou se Gwadloupeyan, Nou pa Fwanse 
(We must liberate Guadeloupe, We are Guadeloupian.)” 

Faced with the young Guadeloupian nationals, Man- 
ville soon adjourned the meeting. But there is no doubt, 
from the wide attendance, and from Fanon’s continuing 
growth internationally, that Fanon’s writings, his ideas, 
are alive today, including in the Antilles. 


News & Letters 
Writings on the South 

INDIGNANT HEART: A BLACK WORKER'S JOURNAL 

by Charles Dentby (1978) 

The activity and thought of a Black work- 
er born and raised in Lowndes County, 

Aik. $7.50 

AMERICAN CIVILIZATION ON TRIAL (1962) 

A history of the Black struggle in the 
South from the slave revolts and Popu- 
lists through the sharecroppers to the 
Civil Rights Movement. 75 cents 

MARXISM AND FREEDOM (1958) 

by Raya Dunayevskaya 
Marx and the American Black movement • 
Montgomery Bus Boycott 

1982 pre-publication price $7.95 

THE FREE SPEECH MOVEMENT AND THE 
NEGRO REVOLUTION (1965) 

The 1964 Mississippi Summer Project • 
Robert Moses of SNCC on Education in 
the South 50 cents 

MARTLAND FREEDOM (MON (1969) 

Black women workers thinking and doing. 
Available on microfilm, Raya Dunayevskaya 
Collection 

FREEDOM RIDERS SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES (1961) 
Black and white freedom riders to Jack- 
son, Miss. available on microfilm 



A Pilgrimage to Washington for Voting Rights, Jobs and Peace has been organized by the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference. Beginning in April, it has now moved through Alabama, Georgia, South and North Ca 
lina, and will continue into Virginia, ending in Washington, D.C. the latter part of June. Students from Paine College 
in Augusta joined just before march entered South Carolina 


BUCK-RED VIEW 


by John Alan 

One of the most hypocritical “media events” was 
Reagan’s visit to a Black family who were about to flee 
from their home in a predominantly white suburban 
community because of Klan harassment. The pictures of 
the President shaking hands with the male head of the 
family while Mrs. Reagan hugged the wife and children 
was the crassest type of TV commercialism. 

Isn’t this the same Reagan who opposed busing to 
integrate schools? Who would give tax breaks to private 
schools which refuse to admit Black students? Who is in 
league with those in the Senate who want to water down 
the Voting Rights Act (to make it even less effective 
than it is) ? And, who during his campaign for President, 
gave moral support to the Klan? Do we have another 
“reborn” President in the White House? 

Film: S. African Black women 

Detroit, Mich. — News and Letters Committees 
sponsored the first Detroit showing of “South Africa 
Belongs to Us,”* a film whose power is revealed by the 
diversity off South African Black women interviewed. 
The centerpiece of the film is a series of conversations 
with nine women, which showed them as activists and 
leaders of the South African freedom struggles. The 
interviews — with women in the Black Consciousness 
Movement, in the African National Congress, domestic 
servants, women of a shanty town, women forced to live 
in prison-like barracks — are interspersed with scenes 
of the living and working conditions of the women. 

The diversity was revealed in showing the specific 
forms that Apartheid’s oppression takes, and in the 
tremendous power of these women’s ideas. The women 
were from different economic situations and their 
thoughts on how to overcome oppression were wide 
ranging. 

That same diversity of ideas also came from the 
audience — who participated in a discussion after the 
film was shown — particularly by the large number of 
Black women who came. One woman began, “I don’t 
care how many times you read about Apartheid, it’s 
only when you see it that it becomes more real and 
horrible than you imagined.” 

One issue hotly debated by the audience was why 
there were not many men interviewed in the film. One 
young Black man hit out: “If it has to do with this 
women’s lib. as in this country, then it’s divisive. All 
Black people have to be liberated.” A couple of women 
agreed, but another woman argued that it was not 
putting the Black man down, but showing the very 
specific oppression the Black woman faces in South 
Africa, especially when there is enforced separation of 
families, and the woman has to take care of the 
children. 

One Black man in the audience said, “It’s no differ- 
ent than right here in Detroit. Black women in South 
Africa might see their husbands only once a year be- 
cause the men are 300 miles away at work. But isn’t 
it also true that right here in the U.S., many Black men 
are put in jail and Black women have to support the 
family to keep them all alive?” 

Another woman , summed it up by saying that there 
was a real battle of ideas about how to obtain freedom 
in the film. That was its power. And here tonight we 
have our own battle of freedom ideas about the move- 
ment here and in South Africa. 

To me* we all want freedom for both men and 
women. The question is how can we attain it. The film 
presents some ideas and it can initiate a powerful dis- 
cussion. Try showin g it in your area. — Diane Lee 

* Available through the Peace Education Division, AFSC, 
1501 Cherry St., Philadelphia, PA 19102. 


President's image vs. reality 

It is obvious that the Administration in Washington 
desperately wants to change the President’s image of a 
jingoistic protagonist of nuclear armament, who has no 
interest in the economic havoc that American capitalism 
has created in the lives of the working class, Blacks, 
sick, poor and elderly in the USA. To change this 
realistic view the President and his advisors have staged 
“media events,” showing Reagan visiting (empty handed) 
the very poor, and a Black family suffering from racial 
persecution. 

REAGAN’S FEDERALISM 

This need to substitute a false image of the Presi- 
dent is directly connected to the rapidly growing opposi- 
tion to his economic and political policies, coming not 
so much from the Democratic politicians but from below 
— from the masses of workers. Blacks, women, youth, 
and the growing anti-nuclear war movements ip the 
United States and Western Europe. 

The masses of Black people are aware that Reagan’s 
“new federalism” is not a return to the never-never 
land of laissez faire capitalism — which meant the free 
movement of capital which has often been mistranslated 
as human freedom — but a move to restructure the 
system of capitalist production to the extent that all 
major production activity will become an adjunct to 
military production. It is not the butter and guns pro- 
gram that President Johnson attempted, but, in the 
words of Caspar Weinberger: “The President’s program 
is not a program for consumption.” 

Since Reaganomics wants to restructure the present 
capitalist economy, it must attempt to restructure the 
political and social relationships that were brought into 
existence by the struggles of -labor, Blacks and women. 
To Afro-Americans it means continuing attempts to 
eviscerate the civil rights and economic gains achieved 
in the 1960s. 

One target of this restructuring is affirmative ac- 
tion. The Administration says that affirmative action is 
a “costly police action.” The new guidelines state that 
a firm employing 50 people, with a $50,000 contract with 
the government, no longer has to comply with affirma- 
tive action regulations. It has been upped to 250 em- 
ployees and a contract of one million dollars a year. 
This exempts 75 percent of all federal contract^ from 
affirmative action regulations. William Reynold^, Rea- 
gan's civil rights chief, told Congress that employers 


found guilty of racial and sexual discrimination should 
not have to take corrective steps. 

PILGRIMAGE TO WASHINGTON 

The thousands of cases of discrimination eman- 
ating from the policies of this Administration have not 
escaped the attention of Black communities. Grais roots 
organizations are organizing against the realities of Rea- 
ganomics, with the Pilgrimage to Washington, called by 
the Southern Christian Leadership Conference (SCLC), 
expected to be an indication of the depth of this opposi- 
tion. j 

The Democratic Party is hovering in the wings, 
looking for any opportunity to co-opt the growing mass 
of anger at Reagan but they have nothing to offer as a 
substitute for Reaganomics, that is either real or rev- 
oiutionary. 

Reagan’s policies are not “voodoo economics” but 
an expression of the international crisis of American 
capitalism which has reached the point whepe it is 
“dead in the water,” to quote Secretary of the Treasury 
Donald Regan, and it can only be temporarily revived 
by increasing the army of unemployed and cutting of 
human consumption to bring about massive investments 
in technological expansion. This is the capitalist “solu- 
tion” from which neither the Republicans nor the Dem- 
ocrats can escape. A- revolutionary solution to Rea- 
ganomics exists, but beyond the bounds of capitalist 
production with its class, racial and sexual antagonisms. 
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' The Hidden Face of Eve' and Arab Women 



The Hidden Face of Eve: Wo men in the Arab World, 
by Nawal El Saadawi, Beacon Press, Boston, 1982. $8.25. 

The Hidden Face of Eve is a moving account 
of the lives of women in Arab countries and 
their tremendous pain and suffering as told by 
Saadawi, a woman physician, who has talked 
and listened to women. Saadawi makes one feel the 
meaning of every word she uses. Thus when I was 
reading her opening section on female circumcision 
which includes a detailed account of her own circum- 
cision, I could literally sense her pain and anguish. 

Saadawi shows how the idea of “Man the God, 
Woman the Sinful” has led parents to consider their 
daughters damned from the beginning. She furthermore 
searches this attitude in the Arab concept of female 
sexuality as “Fitna” or the source of seduction. To an 
Arab man, this sexuality When unveiled can lead to 
“anarchy, uprisings, rebellions and the total destruction 
of the established order.” 

One of the other aspects of male chauvinism in 
Arab countries is the fetishism of the hymen- and the 
threat of death that a woman is faced with upon losing 
it before marriage. Saadawi cites many incidents of 
women who have been murdered by the male members 
of their family because their elastic hymen had been 
interpreted as their not being virgins. 

After reading Saadawi’s moving accounts and her 
concern for an analysis of the oppressive lives of wom- 
en, I was surprised to see that she had not yet separated 
herself from religion and “true Islam” as a liberating 
ideology. Saadawi is hiding many dualities in Islam 
when she claims that “Islamic precepts . . . are built on 
(a) humane principle.” The truth is that the 1979 
Iranian Revolution showed us that religion cannot act 
as a liberating philosophy because, even if put in a 
revolutionary context, religion has its own limitations 
which force it to stop a revolution halfway and impose 
its own beliefs on it. 

Saadawi certinly realizes the importance of Wom- 
en’s Liberation and change in the society, and has 
tried to in turn cause some changes with the writing 
of this book. However, when she talks about class con- 

Letter on women m Ireland 

Editor's Note: We excerpt here a letter received 
from the Irish activist Eibhlin Ni Sheidhir, part of her 
ongoing dialogue with Marxist-Humanism on the Irish 
movement. 

Referring to Terry Moon’s comments (Readers’ 
Views, March N&L), I still maintain that there has been 
no “regression” in the Women’s Movement in Ireland 
or in the Irish Republican movement’s attitude to wom- 
en, but as I don’t think it is really understood by readers 
how different the sociocultural milieu “starting point” 
is here from almost any other Western country. 

In the South contraceptives have only actually been 
legally saleable for the past few years and even now are 
supposed to be for married couples only. Although in 
practice the situation has been different, access continues 
to be easier for urban middle class women than for their 
working class and/or rural sisters. Contraception still 
tends to be controversial and legislation has tended to 
be timid rather than repressive .... 

Interestingly, in the North where British laws make 
contraceptives more readily available, nationalist towns 
such as Derry have the highest birthrate in Europe .... 

Abortion is totally illegal in the South, where ac- 
cording to a recent survey about 95 percent of the pop- 
ulation is against any change. Though probably 10,000 
women go to England each year for abortions, and many 
people are more flexible on abortion in extreme situa- 
tions such as pregnancy caused by rape, the general 
popular — and particularly working class — view is that 
abortion is “murder.” During the recent General Elec- 
tion, Bernadette McAliskey’s campaign was damaged by 
a right-wing pressure group leafletting the area saying 
she was in favor of abortion. . . . 

Divorce is at the moment not possible in the South, 
but there is a growing campaign on this issue and, un- 
like a decade ago, probably a majority of the population 
are now in favor of a divorce law ... 

I am not a member of, let alone a spokesperson for, 
the Republican Movement. But I think it fair to say that 
Sinn Fein especially (i.e. the political wing) contains an 
entire cross section of attitudes on these issues, as it 
contains a cross section of Irish people (though mostly 
working class/small farmers) brought together on the 
national issue and need of socio-economic change .... 

Of course women in Sinn Fein have a long way to 
go to get anywhere as feminists. They would in any po- 
litical organization in Ireland. Sinn Fein is probably 
more progressive in attitudes to women than any other 
large organization in Ireland. Collectively the organiza- 
tion is in favor of availability of contraceptives, of a 
divorce law, and is against abortion. That is “progres- 
sive” here. . . . 


tradietions evident in the Arab society, she only con- 
demns the “minority who wield economic power in 
America and Europe.” 

But the experiences of past revolutions have shown 
us that the struggles of countries for independence, as 
long as they have limited themselves to the overthrow 
of the foreign enemy, have not been able to assure the 
true liberation of the people of those countries. 

The experience of Algeria in overthrowing French 
colonialism showed that the struggle for independence, 
although it had many women active in it, stopped half 
way and immediately after the revolution forced women 
back into their homes. Thus, one is surprised to see 
that Saadawi claims: “The Algerian war of liberation 
brought with it greater freedom for women.” It is with 
such a view that in 1979, when she wrote this book, she 
praised the role of a religious leader in liberating Iran 
from under the yoke of U.S. imperialism. 

After reading her opinion of the Algerian and Iran- 
ian revolutions, one is surprised to see that Saadawi 
concludes: “The complete and real liberation of women, 
whether in Arab countries or the West . . . can only 
become a fact when humanity does away with class 
society and exploitation for all. time and when the- 
patriarchal system with its values, structures and vest- 
iges has been erased from the life and mind of the 
people.” One wonders how her conclusion can flow from 
her argument in favor of true Islam and narrow na- 
tionalism — two ideologies that have time and again 
oppressed women and continue to do so. 

Saadawi is certainly a proponent of Women’s Lib- 
eration and has herself experienced an extreme oppres- 
sion as a woman through her life. But for her to make- 
the idea of Women’s Liberation a reality, she must first 
negate the conceptions that limit her vision of a future 
society. —Sheila 


MARXIITHUMANIST ARCHIVES 


Marxist-Humanism, 1941 to 
I Today, Its Origin and 
Development in the U.S. 

The newly-expanded 7,000 page Raya Duna-§ 
,'yevskaya Collection is now available on micro- 
§§film at the following libraries: 
f§ Univ. of Akron 

Univ. of British Columbia 
Brandeis University 
Brown University 
Cal. State — Los Angeles 
U.C.L.A. 

Harvard University 
Hoover Institution, Stanford 
Univ. of Illinois, Chicago Circle 
Loyoia University (Chicago) 

Univ. of Michigan, Labadie Collection 
Northwestern University 
San Diego State 

Schomburg Collection, NY Public Lib. 

Univ. of Utah 

Wayne State Univ., Labor Archives 
|The Guide to the Collection is available fron 
iNews & Letters for $1.00. 



Berkeley, Cal. — On May 12, protesting the termina- 
tion of a seven-year policy of “aid-blind” admissions, 19 
students at Wesleyan University in Middletown, Conn, 
sat in at the offices of Wesleyan’s Vice President and 
Assistant Treasurer. With aid-blind admissions, students 
are admitted regardless of their need for financial aid, 
which is then provided to the needy in the form of 
grants or work-study. Because Wesleyan is well-recog- 
nized for its liberal traditions and is the first to cut 
this admission policy, the act has been receiving nation- 
wide attention. 

Students sat in for 150 hours after agreeing to 
administrators’ demands that they limit their number 
to the initial 19. According to Wesleyan regulations, 
non-obstructive sit-ins are allowed, but administrators 
locked doors and allowed nobody in or out, even to use 
toilet facilities, until this agreement was made. In the 
end, the Administration agreed only to form a group 
with student and faculty participation, to “look into” 
a more socially responsible fiscal policy. 

It’s good to see Wesleyan students’ tradition of 
activism continuing. Clearly a Wesleyan education de- 
velops not only new corporate executives and Wall 
Street fihanciers, but also many young radicals. This 
sit-in is the second in four years; in the spring of 1978 
students sat in demanding withdrawal of funds invest- 
ed in corporations and banks with holdings in South 
Africa. 

This stir over the cut of aid-blind admissions has 
attracted even more student support. Of Wesleyan’s 
2,813 students, 1,548 signed petitions protesting the cut. 
The students claim that with the cut, it will be ex- 
tremely hard for applicants from working class back- 
grounds ti> enter, and that Wesleyan will become more 
than ever a school for the elite. 

Students involved in the sit-in were quite concerned 
over the conspicuous lack of Third World student par- 
ticipation. While there is a strong Black student organ- 
ization, which has been focusing on the aid-blind cut 
independently, there has been little working together 
between Black and white students. 

Students sitting in used some of their time in the 
Vice President’s office to hold workshops about racism 
and to question this split. By the end of the sit-in they 
had decided to disband their coalition and to regroup 
with an attempt to work with and include Third World 
student organizations. 

—Wesleyan graduate 
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Who We Are and What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees, an organization 
of Marxist-Humanists, stand, for the abolition of 
capitalism, whether in its private property form as 
in the U.S., or its state property form as in Russia 
or China. News & Letters was created so that the 
voices of revolt from below could be heard not 
separated from the articulation of a philosophy of 
liberation. A Black production worker, Charles 
Denby, author of Indignant Heart: A Black Work- 
er’s Journal, is the editor of the paper. Raya 
Dunayevskaya, National Chairwoman of the Com- 
mittees, is the author of Marxism and Freedom 
and Philosophy and Revolution, which spell out the 
philosophic ground of Marx’s Humanism interna- 
tionally as American Civilization on Trial con- 
cretizes it on the American scene and shows the 
two-way road between the U.S. and Africa. 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year 
of the Detroit wildcats against Automation and 
the Montgomery Bus Boycott against segregation — 
activities which signalled a new movement from 
practice which was itself a form of theory. Vol. 1, 
No. 1, came off the press on the second anniver- 
sary of the June 17, 1953 East German revolt 
against Russian state-capitalism masquerading as 


Communism, in order to express our solidarity 
with freedom fighters abroad as well as at home. 
Because 1953 was also the year when we worked 
out the revolutionary dialectics of Marxism in its 
original form of “a new Humanism,” as well as 
individuality “purified of all that interferes with 
its universalism, i.e., with freedom itself,” we 
organized ourselves in Committees rather than 
any elitist party “to lead.” 

In opposing the capitalistic, racist, sexist, ex- 
ploitative society, we participate in all class and 
freedom struggles, nationally and internationally. 
As our Constitution states: “It is our aim ... to 
promote the firmest unity among workers. Blacks 
and other minorities, women, youth and those in- 
tellectuals who have broken with the ruling bu- 
reaucracy of both capital and labor.” We do not 
separate the mass activities from the activity of 
thinking. Anyone who is a participant in these 
freedom struggles for totally new relations and a 
fundamentally new way of life, and who believes 
in these principles, is invited to join us. Send for 
a copy of the Constitution of News and Letters 
Committees. 

—j 


> 
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WHIM 'Women, military madness and the registration boycott' 

Editor’s Note: “Women, Military Madness and the Great Registration Boycott” is the title of a mini-conference held April 14 at Wayne State University. It was sponsored 
by the Wayne State University News and Letters Youth Committee and co-sponsored by the Committee Against Registration and the Draft. The gathering featured three 
anti-militarist speakers and the movie “Soldier Girls” Below we reprint excerpts from the speeches. 


Laura Strehlow 

ex-sailor and military resister 
^ What really happens in . the military? First and fore- 

most, you’re no longer considered a human being with 
real feelings. Now you’re a disposable and replaceable 
recruit. Witness four paratroopers dying a few weeks 
ago in a ‘'successful” jump. How can a maneuver in 
which people are killed be a success? 

If you have any amount of intelligence, don’t expect 
to use it much tin the military!. Oh, you may need to 
think about whatever job you’re trained to do, but forget 
being innovative or original. It‘s just not called for be- 
cause new ideas ruin tradition, and tradition is the num- 
ber one rule of the military. Why are the handrails on 
ships painted white? Why are men forced to shave their 
iC'C- heads? The sole reason is tradition. 

■ ONE TRADITION WAS recently broken however. 

Women are nt> longer banned from being crewmembers 
on some warships. Women serving as sailors were once 
considered bad luck (and still are as far as the old salts 
are concerned). But the extreme shortage of manpower 
coupled with grave unemployment in the civilian world 
has led to a coed fighting force. 

What’s life like at sea for an enlistee, male or fe- 
male? Again, remember that you’re expendable. If there’s 
a storm and something needs to be battened down out 
on the weatherdecks, it’s your job. The deaths that occur 
out to sea usually don’t make it into the papers. Sailors 
are killed much more frequently than you’d think. But 
no great cause for concern, because the equipment is 
^ saved. 

If you think that a job’s too dangerous, and refuse 
to do it, then it’s time for the great kangaroo court — 
Captain’s Mast. Technically known as non-judicial pun- 
ishment, Captain’s Mast is an inefficient and (as the 
name states) non-judicial . method of maintaining disci- 
pline aboard the ship. There is no trial. You stand at 
! T attention in the center of it all, while evidence is 
1 brought up before the Captain. I hesitate to use the 
term evidence, because even hearsay is sufficient for a 
“conviction.’’ 

THERE ARE WAYS of getting around non-judicial 
punishment. The easiest is to keep your mouth shut and 
your shoes shined. But for those of us who believe in 
truth and justice, keeping our thoughts to ourselves is 
not the easiest task. It usually doesn’t make any differ- 
ence if you speak out, anyway. Nothing is changed, and 
rank takes precedence over truth and justice anytime. 

Some people just aren’t cut out for military life, 
, but unfortunately do not realize until they’re in the 
trap. With the false advertising and recruiting, not to 
mention the pressures of unemployment, many young 
people are forced into literally signing their lives away. 

| Paul Trerice was one such person. He died in cor- 

j, rectional custody. I am another. The V.A. hospitals are 

overflowing with people who were broken by the mil- 
! itary. Something is wrong with a system that bases pro- 
ductivity on fear of humiliation and death. 

Dan Rutt 

•*. draft registration resister 

I was supposed to have registered in the summer of 
1980. It is obvious that I didn’t, but I did not decide to 
go public-— and that means telling the Selective Service 
System that I wasn’t going to register— until about a 


I Youth in Herott\ 

While U.S. Vice President Bush dined with hated 
South Korean President Chun Doo Hwan April 26, hun- 
dreds of students chanted slogans against the govern- 
ment and scattered leafets calling for the release from 
jail of opposition leader Kim Dae Jung. Bush was in 
Seoul to reaffirm U.S. support for the dictatorship. 

£ % * 

Two thousand striking students at Escobar Agri- 
cultural College in Ciudad Juarez. Mexico, burned 
trucks, took hostages including the director, and threat- 
ened to destroy valuable insects that eat crop pests — 
in order to force the government to come through with 
$4.5 million in promised educational funds. The strike, 
which began May 11 and was suspended a few days 
later for talks, was joined by teachers who hadn’t been 
paid in a month. 

$ * 

Youths protesting a housing shortage in West Ber- 
lin smashed windows in banks; bulldozers and scaffold- 
ing were hit by firebombs May 17. Four youths were 
arrested in rebellions in at least three districts of the 
city the next day. 



“August 9: On the west embankment of a mil- 
itary training field was a young boy four or five 
years old. He was burned black , lying on his back, 
with his arms pointing toward heaven.” 

Pantheon Books, New York 


year ago, You might say I was intimidated, and my 
mom was fear-stricken. Fortunately, we both evolved in 
our thinking together, and she was making speeches 
before I was. 

Of the six letters I have sent the Selective Service 
System, they have only responded with three form let- 
ters — one from a secretary saying that they didn’t accept 
CO (Conscientious Objector) classifications now, which 
had little if anything to do with the letters I sent them. 
And the other two letters were the same— certified mail 
—asking me to register or face possible prosecution. I 
got one last December and the other about a month ago. 

THE SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM is in the bus- 
iness of conscription and compliance, not prosecutions. 
They will not likely make great efforts to find non- 
registrants, but non-i egistrants should make it their bus- 
iness to he found. With large numbers of public non 
registrants we have a better chance of changing some- 
thing without prosecutions forcing the issue into the 
public, or if it does come down to prosecutions, there 
is safety in numbers. 

Right now there are only about 150 or so non 
registrants on the Selective Service list, but if out of 
those hundreds of thousands of non-registrants, a few 
hundred or a few thousand made it their business to go 
public, prosecutions would be unreasonable. I don’t think 
the Selective Service System wants to find non-regis- 
trants. They just want to scare those that are scareable 
into registering. 

CONSCRIPTION IS really just martial law on a 
minority of the population put on it by the rest of the 
population. Isn’t martial law the suspension of civil lib- 
erties for the sake of the military? Conscription is a 
product of fascism, not a democracy. When people are 
subordinated to the “State” then who rules? Conscrip- 
tion destroys the very freedom that we are supposed to 
be protecting. 

By limiting our choice only to draft registration 
and only recognizing the wholesale military solution as 
the legal and moral solution, then we have made that 
first dangerous step toward the unthinkable of preferring 
military solutions. We must allow for at least one con- 
structive alternative to violent conflict resolution. 

x Jim Mills 

News & Letters youth columnist, anti-militarist 
activist . 

The massive opposition to the spectre of nuclear 
annihilation, opposition growing up on both sides of the 
iron curtain, reflects how dearly most people cherish 
life. But can we imagine that this world would stay the 
same if we succeed, merely rid of nuclear arms? Is it 
possible to truly save civilization without understanding 
what it is to be truly civilized? 

There can be no doubt that the anti-war movement 
of the 1980s is massive and ever more visible, down to 
the most obscure town meeting voting for a freeze on 
warhead production. But what of its direction? Now, our 
anti-militarist movement encounters a question — is elim- 
inating nuclear arms a different task from that of lib- 
eration from the other oppressions youth face today? 
How to ban nuclear weapons is the hot debate. 

I am speaking as one who cannot leave out the total- 
ity of struggles youth must experience as they try to 
change a world they did not create. The ban the bomb 
movement of the late ’50s and early ’60s did win a vic- 
tory — the nuclear test ban treaty that was signed 20 


years ago. It won its single goal, to stop open air H- 
bomb tests. Are we any safer from nuclear holocaust? 
Any further away from the brink of ending the world? 
Did any of the other treaties — SALT I, SALT II, etc. — 
help? No. 

WHEN ONE LOOKS at today’s militarization, it is 
tied to the total effects on youth. In their actions to 
civilize the world, they don’t live separate lives, one for 
each effect. It is Reagan who would prefer us not to see 
the relationship between the economic crisis in America 
and the unconscionable militarization.' 

Although Reagan did say he wanted to return to 
the days when uniforms were a popular style, drafting 
young men to put them in uniforms is not so easy. One 
million young men who boycotted the Carter, and now 
the Reagan draft registration sign-up represent an objec- 
tive barrier to Reagan’s need to militarize minds. 
Against these resisters, Attorney General Smith has an- 
nounced that the Selective Service System and the De- 
partment of Justice may use Internal Revenue Service 
and Social Security records to track down and prosecute 
them. 

BUT IT’S NOT so simple, as I’m sure our rulers 
already know. Such a massive and unexpected response 
— that is, the mass boycott of registration — comes from 
an understanding that lives are being militarized already. 
And such massive and unexpected forms of youth revolt 
can both be anticipated and be the signals for other, 
newer forms of youth revolt. 

The military pays upwards of $63 million to say: 
“Be all you can be— in the Army.” How hypocritical is 
that slogan, the Army’s recruiting pitch. The limitation 
of choices for youth in the 1980s exposes the reality 
behind militarism, especially on the home front. Yet, to 
see an end to the inhumanity of capitalism that alter- 
nates between depression and wars, “Be all you can be” 
must actually be the truth of* the anti-militarist move- 
ment. In fact, Marx’s concept of liberation was “the ab- 
solute movement of becoming”, people striving to be- 
come whole human beings through their many, many 
struggles through history. 

We bring this conference to you to make sure that 
the voices of revolt in Reaganland are heard, and to 
make explicit the philosophy of revolution that is im- 
plicit in their varied expressions. Only an independent 
youth movement that also knows itself as revolutionary 
— and that’s independent of the Democratic Party, of 
capitalisms (American or Communist-Style) — will insure 
the transformation of military reality into a society 
founded on new human relations. 

Sit-in tit Medgar Evers 

Editor’s Note: April 20, more than 600 students 
from Medgar Evers College in Brooklyn gathered in a 
fruitless attempt to meet with College President Rich- 
ard Trent, in order to present him with a list of de- 
mands ranging from child-care facilities to explanations 
about his failure to stem the steady deterioration of the 
school some call “the only Black university in New 
York.” Below is an account of the struggle. 

Brooklyn, N.Y. — On April 20, I was sitting in class 
and students came rushing in and literally pulled us 
from our seats, explaining something urgent was hap- 
pening between the administration and the students. 
Trent had refused to meet with students to hear ns out. 
claiming that he feared that among the hundreds of 
students were dangerous, armed, “outside” groups. Of 
course, that was a lie. Over 100 students marched to his 
office, occupied it, and have been there ever since. 

The school was reduced from a four-year university 
to a two-year community college, and any average col- 
lege president would have fought this. But he didn’t go 
fight. He thought, the whole thing was a joke. He claims 
he’s only paid to run the school. Who appointed him? 

Seventy-three percent of the students are women, 
and nine out of ten have kids. Some have to bring them 
to classes, because there are no day-care facilities. 

It has come to the point, when looking for a job, 
it’s a disadvantage to say you went to Medgar Evers. My 
cousin got her bachelor’s degree in January, and when 
she went to a job interview the employer told her that 
the degree was worthless . . . 

But I’m proof it’s not true. I’ve got a good education 
here through my own efforts. I believe we can win. 
Many students had spent the night in Trent’s office 
until a court order was issued saying we have the right 
to be there, but only between the hours of 8 a.m. and 
11 p.m. This means Trent has no access to his Own 
office. Practically the whole student body, 80 percent of 
the faculty. Who signed petitions, and the entire com- 
munity is behind us when we say Trent must go. And 
then the new president can negotiate our original 
demands. — Medgar Evers student 
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Fa Ik lands, Antarctica, ; the oceans of the world 


by Peter Mallory and Kevin A. Barry 

The imperialist conflict that now rages over the 
Malvinas/Falkland Islands holds no beneficial interest 
for the workers of either England or Argentina. It is 
neither a struggle for freedom nor an issue of self, 
determination, rather it is a clear case of the imperialist 
ambitions of both sides resulting in the deaths of hun- 
dreds of workers in uniform on both sides. 

The “patriotic” war ballyhoo has. not stopped Argen- 
tina’s “Mothers of the Plaza de Mayo,” who have 
marched every Thursday for the past five years demand- 
ing a government accounting of their missing relatives. 
Over 1,000 marched on May 27, during the “Week of the 
Disappeared,” for as one sign read, “The Malvinas are 
Argentinian, but so are our children!” 

Because the Falklands are on the South American 
continent and Argentina was the one Latin American 
country that agreed to aid the U S. in its imperial ad- 
venture against El Salvador and for the “destabiliza- 
tion” — 'that is, counter-revolution — 'against Nicaragua, 
the Reagan-Haig team tried the game of “neutrality.” 
Bvtt it didn’t take long to change from being “neutral” 
to becoming co-perpetrator of neo-colonialism by pro- 
viding its ideological twin — the Thatcher government — 
with oil supplies, tankers and tanker planes. 

No wonder the New York Times military corre- 
spondent, Drew Middleton, correctly concluded the 
reason for the U.S. lining up with Britain: “Haig 
underlined that America, like Britain, has strategic 
commitments that expand well beyond NATO’s geo- 
graphic area ... British naval sources attributed this 
to the U.S.’s recognition of the importance of continued 
British control of the islands in the event of a world 
war.” (NYT, 5/1/82). 

Even on a more immediate level than looking 
toward World War III, hidden in the Falklands unde- 
clared war is a larger issue, the areas of the world that 
have not yet come under the “sovereignty” of any 
nation — Antarctica and the oceans of the world. 

The Antarctic Treaty of 1959 cut up that continent 
into pie-shaped segments, for exploration purposes only, 

Poland 

Whild even some supporters of the Solidarnosc 
movement had dismissed as bravado the December- 
January slogan of the. movement, “The Winter is yours, 
the Spring will be ours,” May Day 1982 changed all that. 
Preceded by weeks of patient underground organizing, 
the movement stunned the world on May 1 with its 
30,000-strong protest march in Warsaw, which actually 
outnumbered the official government May Day demon- 
stration. 

A 22-year-old woman student protester summed it 
all up: “This is fantastic, it’s unbelievable. It shows 
that Solidarity is still alive. What can they do, arrest 
the whole nation?” Another huge protest rally took 
place in Gdansk. 1 

Two days later, on May 3, thousands of pro-Solidar- 
nose demonstrators, mainly youths, battled police in all 
the major cities. When youths fought back against 
brutal and vicious police attacks, including water can- 
nons, beatings, and tear gas. General Kiszcak, the In- 
terior (Police) Minister stated, like police everywhere 
do at such times, that the youths and not the police 
started the violence, it was “planned” and not spon- 
taneous, and it was directed by foreign enemies of the 
government. 

Polish youths, however, had a far different assess- 
meht of May 3, calling the police “Gestapo,” and in a 
beautiful internationalist satire, merged the word ZOMO 
(Polish political riot police) with the name of former 
Nicaraguan dictator Somoza to give a new name to 
their ruler. General Jaruzelski — “General Zomoza.” True 
to its role as collaborator with the government, the 
Catholic Church called for calm, stating that “the new 
disturbances shaking the country are delaying socials 
accord, halting steps toward normalization and misguid- 
ing the youth.” 

Rather than calling for the overthrow of the gov- 
ernment, some underground Solidarnosc leaders seem 
to hope instead to “reason” with “General Zomoza.” 
But they also realize that time for a compromise is fast 
running out. One underground union leader, Bogdan 
Lis, described the situation in Polish factories as “a 
kind of time bomb” and stated “we must stop the 
hands of its clock.” 

Whether the Polish youth, women and workers will 
allow this underground form of “self-limiting revolu- 
tion” to continue is open to question, especially after 
May 3. One thing is clear however. There is a world of 
difference between the calls for “calm” by the collabora- 
tionist Catholic Church, which still enjoys a great meas- 
ure of power in state-capitalist Poland, and the differ. 


among many nations including the United States, 
Russia, England, Chile and Argentina. The agreement 
demilitarized the area. 

The section of Antarctica most accessible lies at 
the tip of South America where the claims of Britain, 
Chile and Argentina all conflict with each other. 
Neither the U.S. nor Russia recognize these claims. 

While geophysical teams of all the other nations 
involved man their Antarctic bases, the Argentinians 
have eight bases in the area all manned by armed naval 
personnel. Argentina is the only nation which has not 
signed the recently agreed upon Convention on the 
Conservation of Antarctic Marine Living Resources. 

The continent is known to contain mineral, oil and 
gas deposits, which are not now profitable to exploit, 
but could at a future date become the bone of inter- 
national confrontation. 

Dating from 1945, when Harry Truman declared 
that all gas and oil deposits up to within three miles of 
the continental shelf were the property of the United 
States, the U.N., under pressure from the Third World, 
has been trying to establish a Law of the Sea that 
would govern the exploitation of the sea beds of the 
world. Deep sea mining and oil exploration worth 
potential billions are involved. On April 30, 1982 a 
treaty was finally adopted by all, except the United 
States, which grants fishing rights to each nation up to 
200 miles from its shores, and lays the ground rules 
for the exploitation of the seas. 

The mining of metal nodules from the sea beds 
largely depends on American technology, which the 
U S. refuses to share with other nations. 

The new Law of the Sea and the conflicting claims 
to Antarctica shed new light on the conflict over the 
Falkland Islands which have no known oil or gas de- 
posits. The motivation for the present war cannot be 
found in the possession of the barren islands, or al- 
leged “self-determination” for the kelpers, but in what 
lies beyond. And, of course, as with all capitalist 
governments it was the economic crisis — the uncon- 
scionable unemployment both in Britain and in Argen- 
tina that actually had been fermenting into a general 

ences among genuine Polish opposition activists over 
how to combat the militarized Communist dictatorship. 
On May 13, yet another stage of mass opposition was 
shown by the apparently hugely successful 15-minute 
general strike called by underground Solidarnosc lead- 
ers. 

As the great Polish revolutionary, Rosa Luxemburg, 
wrote in a letter from Warsaw during the 1905-06 Rev- 
olution: “. . . the general strike, used alone, has played 
out its role. Now, only a direct, all-encompassing fight 
in the streets can bring about a resolution. Yet, for 
this, we must work toward the right moment.” That 
statement may still have* great relevance for today’s 
Polish movement. * 

China 

This spring new horrors in, China’s long history of 
sexist abuse of women have come to light, as govern- 
ment bureaucrats have decreed that families can have 
only one child. 

In order to enforce this legislation, in the province 
of Guangdong, they have rounded up women and forcibly 
implanted lUDs. Thousands of pregnant women have 
been abducted and forced to undergo abortions. Li 
Hanbo, deputy director of Guandong’s family planning 
program, stated that people will have their wages cut 
10 percent or more if they have more than one oy two 
children. There are reports of families having their 
electricity and water cut off and even their property 
taken away as “puni§hment” for having more than one 
or two children. 

Management of the Wuyang Eleetric Fan Factory 
“allocated” its 263 employees of childbearing age the 
“right” to have 18 babies this year. Cash presents are 
given to those with only one child. 

Family planning workers commonly spend as long 
as three or four months persuading a couple not to 
have more children, sometimes visiting them as many 
as 100 times. Some workers have been cursed and even 
beaten up by angry peasants. 

Along with this state-capitalist family planning 
from above, the old traditional feudal forms of wom- 
en’s oppression continue to exist. An older Communist 
Party leader, also in Guangdong, was jailed in May for 
“selling” his 27-year-old daughter to a wealthy Hong 
Kong merchant as a concubine. The father received in 
exchange a color TV, a radio cassette player and money. 

Arranged marriages for political and family reasons 
is commonplace, as is strict prohibition on free relation- 
ships between the sexes, especially among youth. Stu- 
dents in Guangdong who marry face expulsion, from 
School. 


strike of the labor force with some of the rebellious 
masses jailed and even murdered — that made both 
governments plunge into jingoistic fervor. 

Thus far the undeclared war and all the rhetoric 
about peace has led to hundreds of casualties. Thatcher’s 
view of talking peace has been to sink an Argentine 
ship with 1,000 aboard that was outside of her pre- 
sumptuous 200-mile blockade. The technologically back- 
ward Argentine ‘economy was most advanced when its 
Exocet French missiles sank the Sheffield. 

How quickly the Left, too, forgets its class interest 
and begins to mouth phrases about who was the “real 
aggressor,” and who are “the defendants” who should 
strive for “victory.” (Intercontinental Press, 5/3/82). 

Annexation of territory is not the objective of any 
working class. The biggest enemy is always its own 
ruling class, at home. No one has yet invented a more 
revolutionary slogan than Lenin’s, turning the “imperial- 
ist war into a civil war.” Short of that, continue with 
the class struggles — in Britain, Argentina, or U.S. 



Exxon kflk oil project 


The decision of Exxon Corporation to pull out of 
the Colony shale oil project effectively kills all prospects 
that “private industry” will ever exploit the vast shale 
oil deposits in the United States. Despite a $1.1 -billion 
government loan guarantee, the project will be phased 
out, throwing 2,100 of the employees out of work. 

Reaganomics has been preaching that “given the 
proper incentives, private industry would provide for 
the future oil supplies of the country.” They were 
given billions in tax incentives and exemptions and 
depreciation allowances and they used the money to 
acquire other profitable properties. 

Reagan’s Energy Secretary, James Edwards, has 
promised that by July of this year his mission, to dis- 
solve the Energy Department, will have been completed. 
The rape of the nation’s oil fields will be in the hands 
of the U.S. oil giants. 

In Canada, Imperial Oil has announced that it has 
cut its oil exploration program by $2.4 billion, which 
will cost 2,100 jobs in Canada. 

Throughout the world the oil giants are cutting back 
on drilling, exploration and production of oil to keep 
the profit level up and to create their own oil shortage. 

Iran-lraq War 

A new stage was reached in the 21-month-old 
Iran-lraq war with Iran’s retaking of the oil-producing 
province of Khuzestan in Southern Iran. The casualties, 
however, for Iran, which has not hesitated to send 
10-year-olds to step on mined zones, have been high. 

The new stage in the war has also meant a shift 
in alliances. Thus the large arms shipments from Syria 
to Iran could not have taken place without the original 
supplier, Russia’s approval. Moscow, which had been 
riding both horses since the start of the war, appears 
to have written off Sadam Hussein of Iraq, in the hope 
of increased influence with the Mullahs’ single-party rule. 

The U.S. however has become most concerned with 
the possible fall of Hussein and a further destabilization 
of the Gulf Region. Whether or not Iran carries the war 
to Karbala (holy Shi’i city in Iraq), the possibility of 
a revolution in Iraq as well as Saudi Arabia, Jordan 
and the Gulf Emirates has led U.S. to ask Israel to 
stop its arm sales to Iran and to encourage the billions 
of dollars poured into Iraq by the “oil belt.” 

Whether this loss will lead to the fall of Sadam’s 
totalitarian regime remains to be seen. As for Iran, 
the main concern is whether the Mullahs will now 
direct their forces toward the Kurdish revolutionaries 
who are continuing to fight Iran’s counter-revolution. 
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Draft Perspectives, 1982-1983— A Philosophy of Revolution Needed: 

Mass Opposition to Reaganomics 
and the Drive for Nuclear War 

. . . our epoch is a birth-time and a period of transition. . . . Alias: Cognition not only reflects the world, but creates it. 

— Hegel, Phenomenology — Lenin, Abstract of Hegel’s Science of Logic 


/. The Secret Pentagon Document on Nuclear War and the Mass Global 
Anti-Nuclear Movement 
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June 12, New York City. 800,000 demonstrated. Largest anti-war march in TJ.S. history. 
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The dramatically new phenomena in the greatest-ever 
political demonstration in the U.S., when no less than three- 
quarters of a million anti-nuclear demonstrators marched in 
New York on June 12, manifested not only the massiveness 
of the outpouring, not only the varied composition of the 
marchers, and not only its internationalism and solidarity 
with the hundreds of thousands of freedom marchers through- 
out Europe in opposition to Reagan's nuclear stance, but, 
above all the depth of their opposition to the totality of 
Reagonism — economics as well as militarization, racism as 
well as foreign policy, sexism as well as the renewed drive 
to draft the youth. Thus: 

1) "Make jobs, not war" was the slogon of many in 
the middle class as well as of factory workers. 

2) The opposition to Reagan-racism wos evident every- 
where. In San Francisco a group of U.S. and Haitian Blacks 
morched together under their own bonner. Moreover, the 
Black dimension has been integral to onti-wor demonstra- 
tions ever since the Vietnam War. They have just concluded 
the long march from Alabama to Washington, D.C. 

3) The women not only participated in the protest at 
the UN but followed that through in other cities and in 
singling out their solidarity with those women who went on a 
Hunger Strike for the ERA and chained themselves before 
the Illinois legislature ‘to denounce Reagan's move backward 
not only an nuclear questions but on oil questions concerning 
women. 

4) The youth, who have always been the most active 
and resolute in their opposition to the Establishment ■ — 
whether in the anti-Vietnam War movement or the Mississippi 
Freedom Schools or the Free Speech Movement, all coalescing 
in the turbulent 1960s to the point of near-revolution — 


were presently displaying the totolity of their opposition both 
as war resisters and draft resisters. 

5) Finally, the anti-nuclear marchers made it clear that 
they were against both the U.S. and the Russian drive to 
war. Indeed, the demonstration was held not only before 
the* so-called disarmament conference at the whole UN, but 
was continued at the embassies of all the nuclear powers: 
Russian as well as U.S., British as well as Chinese, French 
as well as Israeli and South African. 

Notwithstanding this mossive, varied, vocal and militant 
outpouring of opposition to the drive for nuclear war, the 
Cold War warrior Reogan — who just a few days earlier 
had been forced by a quarter of a million anti-nuclear pro- 
testers in Germany to hypocritically declare, "I would march 
at your head if ... " — had actually underwritten the 
Pentagon's fantastic, secret 125-page document that did 
nothing short of projecting a strategy for the next five 
years. Actually what they are doing is preparing for a pro- 
longed five-year nuclear war! 

What is needed, therefore, is to look at this, actual 
preparation for nuclear war, articulated secretly, but leaked 
to a few chosen representatives of the press. (See front page 
article by Richard Halloran in The New York Times, May 30, 
"Pentagon Draws Up First Strategy for Fighting a Long 
Nuclear War"; see also Time, June 14.) 

The secret Pentagon strategy discloses what the U.S. 
military brass is conniving to unleash. Not only do they 
think a "tactical war" is "winnable" (sic!), but totally un- 
chained is their concept of the prolonged war they are pre- 
paring. for. Just read the Pentagon gobbledygook for your- 
selves: "The U.S. nuclear capabilities must prevail even 
under the conditions of a prolonged war." Nor does the pro- 


longed war put an end to the utterly insane "counterforce'’ 
missile-rattling. It speeds to the conclusion: "The U.S. must 
never emerge from a nuclear war without nuclear weap- 
ons ..." 

Totally dismissed was the report of an independent 
two-year study by a high-level commission on disarmament 
headed by the former Swedish Prime Minister Olaf Palme, 
and including former U.S. Secretory of State Cyrus Vance, 
former British Foreign Secretary David Owen, Tanzanian 
Foreign Minister Salim Salim, and Soviet Central Committee 
Member Georgi Arbatov. The study assailed the thought that 
anything less than assured destruction of much of the world 
would result from any nuclear confrontation. 

The massive demonstrations against nuclear weaponry 
clearly reveal that all the honeyed words of "arms reduction" 
are fooling no one. any more than does the equally hypo- 
critical Russian declaration not to be the first to use the 
bomb. 

With a nucleor Domocles Sword hanging over civiliza- 
tion's very survivol, it becomes imperative for the opposition 
to nuclear war to grapple creatively with a vision of what a 
totally new society of truly human relations would be. Toward 
this end, the 1982-83 Thesis will demonstrate that the 
hieroglyphic, "3 books, not 1" — far from being a bookish 
expression that this is the 25th year since the publication of 
Marxism and Freedom, the 10th since the publication of 
Philosophy and Revolution, as well as the year of publication 
of a new work, Rosa Luxemburg, Women's Liberation, and 
Marx's Philosophy of Revolution 1 — is, in fact, the summa- 
tion of 30 yeors of the movement from practice that is 
itself a form of theory, and the development in theory to- 
ward a new relationship of practice to theory. It is only when 
the movement from theory is roofed in and meets the chal- 
lenge of the movement from practice tfiat a new unification 
of theory ond practice can achieve a successful revolution. 

' The trail to the 1980s, found in the new moments in 
Marx's thought in the last decade of his life, was this: the 
need for a "revolution in permanence," one thot would con- 
tinue after power was achieved and thus keep the revolution- 
ary goals from turning into their opposite. It is to that end 
that both the expression "3 books, not 1" and the Perspec- 
tives for 1982-83 ore directed. That is the absolute challenge 
to our age. It becomes necessary to spell this out as we 
analyze both the mad rulers' "long-range strategy" for nu- 
cleor war and the immediate problems of the ever-deepening 
Recession as well as the ongoing imperialist wars propped up 
by U.S. imperialism. 

(Continued on page 2) 

}. Humamhes Press in the U.S. and Harvester Press m Brrtam are 
bringing out new editions of Raya Dunoyevskaya's Marxism and 
Freedom and Philosophy ond Revolution this month. {See special 
ad,, p 12 ) They will have her newest work off the press by early 
toll. 
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Israel’s blitzkrieg of Lebanon destroyed huge sections of west Beirut. 


//. The Objective Situation: Reaganomics, Thatcher's Colonialism in the South Atlantic, and 
Begin' s Genocidal War in Lebanon 


(Continued from page 1) 

The reality of Reaganomics now is: 1) 10'/2 million 
unemployed — and that counts only those who still receive 
compensation, not those who have exhausted theirs and 
given up any hope of getting work; 2) The youth hove it 
hardest of all (and not only students whose tuition costs 
have risen to unconscionable heights). For Black youth, the 
unemployment rate is now 60 percent overall in industrial 
centers, and 85 percent in Detroit; 3) Women, who were 
among the first to lose their jobs, have retained what jobs 
they still hold because they get the lowest pay; 4) There is 
such deep discontent among rank-and-file workers who have 
been forced by the labor bureaucracy to accept all kinds of 
concessions ond give-backs, that nobody doubts that the 
winter of discontent, far from being over, is sure to flare up 
to revolt dimensions. 

Lest Reagan has forgotten what economy he is attempt- 
ing to roll even further back, there is a fundamental differ- 
ence between an ordinary Cyclical crisis and the 1974-75 
Recession that not only is still with us but that he is ex- 
acerbating. To grasp the difference between ordinary cyclical 
crises such os occurred in the so-called prosperity period 
after the war — when all of West Europe and Japan were 
saved from total collapse by the Marshall Plan of economic 
aid followed by U.S. multi-nationals dominating the world 
and the U.S.'s nuclear umbrella — and the period since 
1974-75, all one needs to remember is that from 1945 to 
1974 the average rate of growth in industrial production 
was four percent (with the lowest at two percent and high- 
est six to eight percent and with Japan topping it at ten 
percent). Beginning with 1974-75 and continuing to today, it 
is less than one percent, with the highest never reaching 
above two or three percent. Where U.S. state-intervention 
could in the past assure the monopolists super-profits both at 
home and abroad, that hos reached a dead-end. 

So critical are both the deep economic Recession in 
(he U.S. and the disintegrative state of NATO — i.e., Rea- 
gan’s foreign policy — that any crisis, no matter where, 
immediately takes front center of the historic stage. Thus, 
the Falklands/Malvinas conflict, which first gave Reagan the 
illusion that he could play a "neutral" game between 
Britain and Argentina, soon became, instead, the total ex- 
pose of NATO's "Atlanticism" as it revealed one more dis- 
play of global imperialism with its outreach spelling out its 
death agony. It is this which is compelling Reagan to place 
his counter-revolutionary "urgencies" in Latin America on the 
back burner. 

The U.S. rulers never did depart from the Cold War, 
not only against Russio, but reaching into Africa where, 
from the very start of the African revolutions, U.S. imperial- 
ism was engaged — with the connivance of the UN — in 
plotting the murder of Lumumba. Just as the so-called 
"Atlantic" Alliance had long since designated Japan as 
"the West," and just as the U.S. declared the Persian Gulf 
to be its "national" interest when the Iranian Revolution 
burst forth, so now Reagan's retrograde politics ore deepen- 
ing in the U.S. itself against rank-and-file labor. Blacks, 
youth and women. 

The reality of the Vietnam War is that they "lost" 
Vietnam (which was never theirs), both because Vietnam 
defeated U.S. imperialism on the battlefield, and because 
within the U.S. there arose a strong and massive anti-Viet- 
nam War Youth movement, which had been preceded in 
1960 by the Black Revolution and was followed by the 
emergence of the Women's Liberation Movement. 

At the same time, the U.S. lost the air of invincibility 
with their co-capitolist West European rulers. By 1 973, the 
Arab-lsraeli War was soon followed by a shocking four-fold 
increase in the price of oil (which is now 12-fold!). That 
spelled the end of cheap oil and raw materials on which 
imperialism had gluttonously enriched itself. By 1974-75, it 
all added up to the deepest recession ever since the De- 
pression. This was by no means an ordinary economic cyclical 
crisis followed by a boom. If was so internal, so structural, 
so deep in the vitals of the capitalist production system that 
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it spelled out the truth of capitalism in its death agony: 
there would be no more booms. 

The Recession that is now prevalent in the U.S. is by 
no means limited to this country. It is world-wide. In Great 
Britain the economic crisis and the massive proletarian op- 
position to it was definitely moving to throw out the Con- 
servative government when war was declared ogainst Ar- 
gentina. Argentina embarked on that adventure when the 
discontent in that country was so great that a General Strike 
was actually in progress. Thatcher, no doubt, is convinced 
that the chauvinistic patriotism she oroused has saved her 
regime, but a deeper look into the whirlwind that war pro- 
duced will show that, far from solving the economic crisis, 
it deepened it — and has moved the politico! Crisis from 
being just a British phenomenon to one that calls into ques- 
tion the structure of NATO and creates the ground for a 
total shift in the relationship of the entire Latin American 
continent and the Western powers. This freedom dimension 
begins where decolonization ended; that is, with the realiza- 
tion that decolonization even after India end even after Suez 
hod not ended imperialism's insatiable hunger to re-establish 
it in new forms, and that the need therefore wos to continue 
Latin America's struggle not only against Britain but against 
U.S. imperialism. 

Thatcher's military "victory" in the Folklands over the 
Malvinas, far from assuring that she can transform that out- 
post into "a fortress" for British imperialism, is sounding 
the empire's death knell. Although it will be a long time 

before all the actual costs are known, that war hos already 

cost Britain no less than $3 billion, not to mention the 

thousand dead British and Argentine youth. It will be more 
than those thousand that will haunt her. It will be the 

millions of living opponents — ond not only in Argentina or 
even the whole of Latin America, but in the entire Third 
World. - 

The hatred that the neo-fascistic regime in Argentina 
had earned for itself from its own people — and, indeed, 
the whole world 2 — has now been transformed into red-hot 
hatred for British imperialism with its great delusion of 
empire-building, which at this very moment hos extended 
itself also to Antarctica. This "victory" is o Pyrrhic one. 
What it discloses is that imperialism keeps revealing its moiled 
fist. It must be totally destroyed and uprooted. 

Indeed, that is what has been initiated by the victors 
themselves, who, in the process of achieving victory reached 
both the beginning of their own end as an empire ond the 
undermining of NATO itself. It is clear now that what the 
ruling classes initiated in a "simple war" over "sovereignty" 
of some barren islands, and the possions it aroused in the 
Latin American masses opposing ever-renewed colonialism, 
are worlds apart. And that is no mere geographic dimension 
but one that is measured in freedom aspirations. 

The totality of the economic-political crises is now 
enveloping not only the U.S. and West European imperialism 
but Russian state-capitalism os it extends its imperialist rule 
from East Europe to Afghanistan. The counter-revolution 

2. With the exception of U.S. imperialism's ambassador to the UN, 
Jeane Kirkpatrick, who invented a difference between acceptable 
fascist authoritarians and unacceptable totalitarians, the whole 
world looked aghast as it realized that the inspiration for such 
distinctions stemmed from Reagan-Haig trying to win Argentina's 
support for the genocidal war in £1 Salvador. 


that Russia ond its puppet. General Jaruzelski, imposed on 
the Polish people hos not closed that chapter of history. Quite 
the contrary. The revolt of the Polish masses began a totally 
new historic stage of rebellion ond o new form of practicing 
truly human relations of mass control over production and 
politics with the creation of Solidarity. That great movement 
has by no means died with the imposition of military rule 
last December 13. The moss opposition and its search also 
for o philosophy of revolution is continuing. 3 

The crises have token their most monstrous shape 
now in Israel's genocidal war still ongoing in Lebanon. The 
wanton invasion of that land ond the barbaric destruction 
which, in six days, caused the death of over 1 0,000 people 
and left hundreds of thousands homeless, seems to show 
there ore no limits to the imperialist aims for a "Biblical" 
Eretz Israel, Begin-Sharon style. Begin the terrorist had 
from the start dreamed of that type of Eretz Israel (Land 
of Isroel) ond fought the Jewish leadership 4 onxious to found 
a homeland, no matter how small, for Jews after the Holo- 
caust. And Sharon has rejected even Begin's minor attempts 
ot compromise. Look ot whot these two are reaping now: 

Where Isroel's declared aim was to drive the PLO from 
where it could and did engage in terrorist attacks on Israel, 
Begin-Sharon have shown total disregard for the civilian 
population, Lebanese as well os Palestinian, ond Palestinian 
whether or not they were PLO. The destructiveness of their 
military might does not stop them because the destruction 
of Lebanon is exactly what they are driving for. It is true 
thot, above oil, they want to destroy the PLO. It is not true 
that they do not wont "a single inch" of Lebanon's territory. 
They want the whole of Lebanon under control of a 
(Continued on page 11) 

3. See our 1981-82 Perspectives Thesis which had analyzed that 
movement before martial law was imposed, and our Lead-Editor- 
ial in the Januory-February 1982 N&L on the situation after that 
counter-revolutionary Crackdown- 

4. On Dec. 4, 1948, The New York Times ran a letter signed by 
28 of America's most respected Jews, including Albert Einstein 
and Rabbi Cardozo, which protested the visit of Menachem Begin, 
then leader of the Herat Party, which it described as "closely 
akin in its organization, methods, political philosophy and social 
appeal to the Nazi and Fascist parties." 
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Black America confronts the 
racism of Reagan's America 


NlS & LETTERS 


Human Power is its own end'— Marx 


My colleague Lou Turner has written some of his 
thoughts on the Black movement under Reaganism. 
Because this is so important a question l want to share 
what he wrote with the readers of News & Letters and 
have turned over the space of Worker’s Journal and 
the Lead for this purpose — Charles Denby. 

by Lou Turner 

The historic June 12 anti-nuclear rallies in 
New York and San Francisco, scheduled to coin- 
cide with the UN Special Session on Disarma- 
ment, revealed not only a new stage of the 
anti-war movement in the unprecedented num- 
bers which turned out, but manifested some old 
contradictions, as well. 

The divisions in the coalition which organized the 
New York rally, over the question of limiting it to the 
single issue of “nuclear freeze,” have emerged in anti- 
nuclear activities nationally. Nowhere have those divi- 
sions been more glaring than in the tremendous difficul- 
ties Black America has faced when it has attempted to 
push the anti-nuclear movement to confront Reagan’s 
war at home. 

On June 12 in New York City, more than three- 
quarters of a million marched in the most massive anti- 
nuclear demonstration ever. Yet those same streets of 
-New York were, only nine days later, the scene of the 
latest, and most brutal, racist murder of a Black man. 
On the night of June 21 William Turks, a New York 
City transit worker, was driving with two fellow workers 
in a white Brooklyn neighborhood when he was set upon 
by some two dozen whites who shouted racist slogans, 
dragged Turks and the others out of their car and began 
beating them. Turks was beaten to death. (See story p. 5) 

In the San Francisco Bay Area, the June 12 Coali- 
tion had also insisted upon limiting their protest to a 
call for a “nuclear freeze.” For this reason, the Black 
contingent in the Coalition decided to march under its 
own banner — for “Human Needs.” A coalition of Amer- 
ican Blacks and Haitians had tried to gain three minutes 
at the rally to speak. But the organizing coalition didn’t 
think the Haitian question was significant enough to 
warrant any speaking time. (See “Blacks and Anti-Nuke 
Movement,” page 9.) 

Whether it was as a separate Black contingent 
marching under the banner of “Nuclear Disarmament 
and Human Needs,” or as the Black dimension to be 
found in the trade union contingents in the rallies, 


Black America’s participation, even* if still a small one, 
proved to be an exciting development. Not only did it 
involve revolutionary opposition on so high a level that 
it exposed the racism of Reagan’s drive to war, but it 
exposed his reactionary Reaganomics that is rolling the 
clock back on every labor achievement since the creation 
of the CIO. Most vicious are his attacks on the millions 
of jobless, especially Black youth, who are unemployed 
at the incredible rate of 85 percent in cities like Detroit. 

The difficulty this Black dimension has in bringing 
out the need for the anti-nuclear movement to confront 
'Reagan’s war at home, shows what an incubus Reagan’s 
ideology is on the thinking of anti-Reagan ideologues 
and activists. The Black dimension is not alone the 
touchstone that puts American capitalism, American 
civilization, on triaL It is as well the touchstone for 
those who proclaim their intention to be rid of this 
nuclear-armed, class-ridden, racist, sexist society. 

Recently, when President Reagan visited a Black 
family whose house had been fire-bombed in a Maryland 
community by the Klan, a reporter asked him what he 
could do for the Black family. Reagan shrugged and said 
that there was nothing that he could do. When details of 
his proposed tax break to racially segregated schools 
were revealed, Reagan’s response was that his intent was 
not racist but economic. When the Administration’s at- 
tempt to water-down the Voting Rights Act drew charges 
of racism, Reagan spoke abstractly of being for no more 
fundamental ' right than voting rights. And when the 
State Department sought a new re-alignment with apart- 
heid South Africa, at the very moment that that fascist 
regime was stepping up repression inside its borders 
while launching search-and-destroy missions into Angola, 
Reagan babbled on about exerting moral pressure on 
South Africa to “continue” its reform of apartheid. 

APPOINTING CONSERVATIVE BLACKS 

, There is nothing new about presidents and poli- 
ticians saying one thing and doing another. However, 
Reagan’s racist hypocrisy is so blatant that even his 
actor’s smile cannot hide it. Thus, he has named token 
Blacks to government posts, such as Samuel Pierce to 
oversee the dismantling of the office of Housing and 
Urban Development (HUD). 

Despite the protest of nearly all the civil rights or- 
ganizations, he has attempted to name to the Civil Rights 
Commission conservative Blacks who view affirmative 
action as a failure and the Voting Rights Act as a “sym- 


bol” that has outlived its purpose. The image of these 
“New Right” Black bureaucrats seems so unreal that, 
in the words of Gil-Scott Heron’s anti-Reagan song— 
“this can’t be real, this must be Hollywood.” It looks as 
if wealth has even swallowed their Blackness. 

Even when all the outward pretense is stripped away, 
there is still more to Reagan’s racism than meets the 
eye. It is the ideology of Reaganomics which is not 
limited to Ronald Reagan, but permeates many of the 
ideologues who oppose Reagan, as well. We have been 
witness; for instance, to Clarence Mitchell, chairman of 
the National State Assembly Black Caucuses, signing 
an ad in the New York Times calling for the de-regula- 
tion of the utilities which would drive rates even higher. 

We have heard Black California State Assembly 
Speaker, Willie Brown, advise Black politicians to dc- 
emphasize “Black issues” because such questions as af- 
firmative action, police abuse, welfare cutbacks, jobs, 
etc. are “the graveyard of Black politicans” in the 
(Continued on page 9) 

Pilgrimage for voting rights 

by Ray McKay 

Washington, D.C. — On June 23, we entered Wash- 
ington over the 14th Street bridge from Arlington, Va. 
There were 400 to 500 of us chanting apd singing, as we 
marched our way through Washington from the bridge 
to Lafayette Park in front of the White House. After a 
brief rally in the park, we marched to the Capitol for an 
even bigger rally. Later, Resurrection City II was set 
up on the site of the original Resurrection City of the 
Poor Peoples Campaign of 1968. 

The march into Washington was the culmination of 
a 2,000-mile Pilgrimage for Voting Rights, Peace and 
Jobs. Sponsored by the Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference (SCLC), the pilgrimage started in Tuskegee, 
Ala. on April 19. Between 60 and 75 people have 
marched their way through Alabama, Georgia, North 
and South Carolina, and Virginia. The pilgrims were 
both young and old, students, workers, unemployed, 
men and women from all over the South. 

NORTH CAROLINA ARREST 

The marchers received support all along their route. 
In some cities and towns as many as 2,000 came out to 
march with them. In the words of one pilgrim, “It’s been 
(Continued on page 9) 


June marches mark depth of opposition to nuclear war aad war makers 



Part of the 800,000 that marched in New York June 12 against nuclear weapons. 


June 8: anti-Khomeini 


June 12: 800,000 

New York, N.Y. — The 
three-quarters of a million 
people who jammed into New 
York made this the largest 
anti-war demonstration in 
U.S. history, one which was 
equally an anti-Reagan pro- 
test. When I finally got to 
Sheep Meadow in Central 
Part I gasped at the sight 
of all those people. 

It is hard to draw conclu- 
sions but concretely I wanted 
to know what had drawn all 
those people. The idea that 
hundreds of thousands would 
be turning out was itself a 
magnet. Then there was the 
pull of the objective situa- 
tion, including the publication just one week before of 
a story that the Pentagon had completed a secret study 
about its plans for a prolonged nuclear war. 

People certainly felt they were at an historical 
event. Masses upon masses assembled in a 15 block area, 
marched past the UN and into the park. As I saw the 
contingents and the tremendous creativity in signs and 
in costumes, it was obvious that it was not simply a uni- 
dimensional demand that brought people together, but 
that people had many many specific thoughts. 

I was selling News & Letters and had a chance to 
have a number of conversations which help see why 
people came and what directions people are looking 
toward in the period after June 12. 

A young Black worker, Curtis, asked, “Why do some 
people come together for something like this, but then 
later end up being violent against the people they are 
with.” He was together with the demonstrators now, but 
would they be with him when as a Black person he 
raised questions of his own freedom? 

(Continued on page 9) 


New York, N.Y. — As demonstrators began to gather 
in front of the United Nations for a picket-line organ- 
ized by five Iranian student groups, including I.S.A. 
(Left Platform); to protest the presence at the Special 
Session on. Disarmament of the Khomeini government’s 
Foreign Minister, Ali Akbar Velayati, around 30 Hez- 
bollah, or thugs, attacked them with clubs. 

The demonstration grew to 150 Iranians and sup- 
porters, condemning the Iran-Iraq war, calling for turn- 
ing it into a fight against the regimes of both countries, 
the release of 40,000 political prisoners, and an end to 
the massacre of the Kurdish people resulting from the 
bombing of towns and villages. 

Though nearly every major media came to cover 
the protest, it received virtually no exposure. However, 
during his UN speech, Akbar Velayati was confronted 
by an Iranian student, who tore up the prepared speech, 
took the microphone away, and called for the downfall 
of the Khomeini government. — Participant 


June 18: anti-Begin 

New York, N.Y. — Begin- 
ning at 10 a.m. and lasting 
until 6:30 p.m„ thousands 
marched against Israeli 
Prime Minister Menachem 
Begin’s appearance in the 
United Nations Special Ses- 
sion on Disarmament, as he 
at that same moment was 
carrying on his brutal in- 
vasion of Lebanon. The dem- 
onstration moved from the 
UN to the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, where he was staying. 

Many kinds of people from 
different places came to par- 
ticipate. They opposed Be- 
gin’s imperialistic policy 
against the Palestinians on 
the West Bank and in Lebanon, and wanted to show 
their solidarity with the Palestinian fight for national 
self-determination. Among those demonstrating were 
many nationalities, including Palestinians, Lebanese, 
Iranians, Egyptians, Yemenis, and both Israeli and 
American Jews. 

This was one of many demonstrations coinciding 
with the occasion of the UN’s Session on Disarmament. 
But even the one of more than a half -million opposing 
nuclear war June 12 didn’t have the feeling of intensity 
and urgency shown against Begin’s atrocious actual war, 
resulting in thousands of deaths and huge destruction 
in Lebanon, which is in danger of becoming another 
occupied Arab land. 

Finally, I want to say that the demonstration prove* 
that many people want to support the Palestinians, ana 
that people are ready to learn more about the situation 
and activities of the day-to-day struggle of the Palestin- 
ian people. The feeling from the demonstrators was, 
"Together, let us hold the Palestinian flag again.” 

— Palestinian woman 
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Feminist passion undefeated despite ERA loss 


Equality of rights under the law shall 
not be denied or abridged by the United 
States or by any State on account of sex. 

Equal Rights Amendment (ERA) 

Detroit, Mich. — Some 400 spirited women 
and men gathered in downtown Detroit on July 
1 to proclaim their determination to carry on 
the struggle for women’s rights despite the 
passing of the June 30 deadline for the ratification of 
the ERA, with only 35 out of the needed 38 states, hav- 
ing ratified the amendment. 

The rally, like the 200 others held the same day 
across the nation, showed that women’s liberationists, far 
from feeling defeated, are more determined than ever 
to challenge a society that cannot even grant us the 
basic democratic right of “equality.” 

In Battle Creek, Mich., women gathered at the grave 
of Sojourner Truth, in recognition of her creative role 
as both abolitionist and women’s rights advocate. In Salt 
Lake City, protesters marched on a Mormon Temple, 
while women in Washington D.C. drew blood from their 
arms and. spilled it on copies of the U.S. Constitution. 

1 ‘WOMEN HUNGER FOR JUSTICE 5 

8 Indeed, the months leading up to the ratification 
■;* deadline had brought out thousands of women. Eleven 

9 thousand ERA supporters rallied in Oklahoma City on 
8 June 6, while more than 10,000 simultaneously marched 
! on the state house in Tallahassee, Fla. That same day, 

'’i 10,000 gathered in Raleigh, N.C., chanting “ERA won’t 
go away,” as their response to the June 4 vote of the 
-* North Carolina Senate to table the amendment. 

But it was Illinois, the only northern, industrialized 
state that failed to ratify the ERA, that became the focus 
V of the movement in the final few months, as 15,000 
marched in Springfield on June 6, while eight women 
? went on a “Hunger for Justice” fast, and 17 women 
fc chained themselves outside the Illinois state Senate, 
n With the June 22 failure of the Illinois Legislature 
i to" ratify the ERA, the movement leadership concluded 
< that the legislative process is a “sham,” and therefore 
t what is needed is to elect feminist women to replace the 
» male legislators. More to the point, however, are the 
! multi-dimensional ways in which American women are 
> expressing their anger and their passion for freedom, 
i searching for new pathways forward. 

Thus, women attending the Detroit rally July 1 
wanted 1 to discuss not only the ERA defeat, but the on- 
going Israeli war in Lebanon as well as the recession and 
unemployment all Detroiters are suffering from. In Los 

'Home woik' no liberation 

New York, N.Y. — A discussion of “Women, Work 
and Organizing in the 1980s” at the New York Marxist 
School in June revealed how bad the prospects are for 
women workers. Debbie Bell, research economist for 
AFSCME, spoke about the public sector, which employs 
women particularly in clerical and hospital jobs, while 
Elizabeth Weiner talked about garment workers and the 
growing threat of “home work.’’ 

Bell dispelled the myth that women workers are 
better off in the public sector than the private. For ex- 
ample, part-time workers, of which there are many, 
usually get no pension, and a typical full-time clerical 
worker retiring after 20 years gets a pension of $1,500 
a year. Many get no Social Security, which is optional 
for some public employers. Whether public employees 
can even attempt to unionize is dependent on state law. 

Ms. Weiner spoke about the growing trend back- 
ward to “home work,” in which workers take material 
home instead of working in the factory. This is illegal 
in the U.S., although Reagan tried to change the regu- 
lations last year, but it is increasing in garment and 
other industries such as jewelry-making and pen as- 
sembly. It is common around the world in labor inten- 
sive industries. 

Home work is very much related to sex, since many 
women are forced into it by lack of child care, and to 
race, since it is most common for undocumented or un- 
skilled Third World women. It is also a method for ex- 
ploiting disabled women who cannot come to the factory. 
Home work means that the worker absorbs all the costs 
of overhead (paying for her own sewing machine, elec- 
tricity, and thread), training, and transportation of 
materials to and from the factory. 

An Israeli woman in the audience described the 
garment sweat shops and home work employing Pales- 
tinian women in similar conditions, and I spoke about 
the same situation in Peru: In both those countries, it 
is estimated that only one out of five garment workers 

works in a factory. 

Weiner warned women not to be taken in by the 
pseudo-feminist argument that home work answers 
women’s desire for part-time jobs and need for child 
care. Rather, it is a trend toward the further isolation 
and improverishment of women. 
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Angeles, at a July 1 candlelight vigil attended by about 
2,000 people, Latinas expressed interest in Marxist-Hu- 
manist writings on the Latino dimension, and Iranian 
feminists participated both in solidarity with American 
women as well as with their sisters fighting Khomeini. 
FEMINISTS AGAINST MILITARISM 

What is crucial for the development of the Women’s 
Liberation Movement at this stage is the further work- 
ing out of the theme expressed on a placard at the New 
York June 12 mass disarmament protest: “A Feminist 



women- 



Chained women chant outside Illinois Senate, June 3. 

World is a Nuclear-Free Zone.” 

Indeed, that whole dimension of feminists against 
militarism has so deepened this past year that whereas 
previously official spokeswomen for the ERA “opposed” 
the draft but favored it for women “if” it were the law, 
this time — July 2— when both Maryland Congresswoman 
Barbara Mikulski and anti-ERA activist Phyllis Schlafiy 
were interviewed on ABC’s “Nightline” program, and 
Schlafiy harped endlessly on, about how we don’t want 
our daughters to be cannon fodder, Mikulski finally 
blurted out: But we don’t want our daughters or sons 
to be cannon fodder! We, in the ERA movement, are 
active in the anti-war and nuclear freeze campaigns! 

And, in fact, Schlafiy, who once said that God gave 
America the atom bomb, has now turned her energy 
against the nuclear freeze movement. 

That threat — and the reality — of war is indeed a 
problematic going far beyond any single-issue ERA fo- 
cus. The passions of Women’s Liberation globally for 
not only “equality” but full freedom and totally new 
human relations., in a nuclear-free, non-sexist, non-racist, 
class-less world, will surely be searching for expression 
and direction in .the months to come. 

— Women’s Liberation — News and Letters Committees 

Guatemala, El Salvador 


Hundreds of Israeli women, chanting antiwar slo- 
gans and dressed in mourning black, demonstrated out- 
side the Israeli parliament-in Jerusalem on June 24, in 
that country’s first sizable protest against the invasion 
of Lebanon. “I think only disaster can come of this 
war,” one woman said. 

sjs sfc * 

Women in Pikeville, Ky., have organized a new 
group to support organizing efforts of the United Mine 
Workers of America, District 30. The UMWA Auxiliary 
is officially separate and autonomous from the union 
and from the several other such groups in W. Virginia, 
Ohio and Pennsylvania formed in the last year They 
can be contacted by writing President Eula Hall, c/o 
Mud Creek Health Clinic, Rte. 2, Box 170, Craynor, Ky. 
41614. (Information from Mountain Life and Work) 

* * * t 

In Australia, the first National Forum for Black, 
Immigrant and Third World Women was held in March 
in Newtown, Sydney. The forum was attended by 60 
women representing 25 ethnic groups who discussed 
three main themes: sexism and racism in Australia, the 
struggle of women in other countries, especially the 
Third World, and the relevance of the Women’s Libera- 
tion Movement. An information and support network 
was formed, and the collective which organized the con- 
ference has continued meeting on a regular basis. 

(Information from Women at Work) 

9 * * 

Merle Woo is fighting to keep her teaching position 
at the University of Califomia-Berkeley. The UC ad- 
ministration and Ling-Chi Wang, head of Asian-Ameri- 
can Studies, have attacked Woo for her- outspokenness 
as an Asian-American lesbian socialist-feminist who has 
spent four years working to establish a Third World 
College, supporting student and community participation 
in decision-making, and teaching independent classes on 
Asian and Third World Women. 

By reclassifying her to “visiting lecturer” which has 
a four-year limit, the administration hopes to get rid of 
her on a “technical” basis. But Woo has made her stand 
on free speech and academic freedom, and her defense 
committee is asking for donations and letters of support 
which should be sent to: Merle Woo Defense Commit- 
tee, 5121 Miles St., Oakland, CA 94618. 


Central Americas revolutionary women 


Editor’s Note: Following are excerpts from a News 
& Letters interview of Rigoberta Menchu, a 23-year-old 
Quiche Indian from Guatemala, a leader of the Vicente 
Menchu Revolutionary Christians and member of the 
Guatemalan Patriotic Unity Committee. She is currently 
in exile after her parents and brother were assassinated 
by the military, her father being one of the 39 peasants 
who died in the Spanish Embassy fire two years ago. 

Definitely, our revolutionary process learned a lot 
from the decade of the ’60s, when there was no massive 
support from the Guatemalan people, and the move- 
ment had not gained the trust of the Indians who are 
the majority of the country. We are 22 distinct peoples 
in 22 territories, who speak and dress differently and 
form 74 percent of the population. And today it is pre- 
cisely the indigenous peoples who have in a majority 
joined the popular war. 

It was always said, “Poor Indians, they cannot speak 
for themselves so we will speak for them.” This is a lie, 
as now in practice we Indians have a voice, we know 
how to criticize and how to think. 

We know that Indians have our Mayan science in 
which our ancestors passed on to us their love of nature; 
we have our beliefs and no one can take these away. 
We defend them both now when we are at war, and 
later when we are in a new society. 

The assassinations of our parents and grandparents 
endangers our culture. Now even the indigenous chil- 
dren are being kidnapped, and they are our future. We 
are alive today only because we know how'to eat roots 
and leaves, because there is never even corn to last the 
year. They massacre us now with bombardments and 
assassinations, but they have always massacred us with 
starvation. 

Therefore one of our demands is that we have land, 
that the majority of the fertile land not be in the hands 
of landlords and generals as it is now. Nor do we be- 
lieve that the change will be made on a specific date, 
for you can put neither time nor date on a war, and we 
are dealing with a profound change. And when we do 
seize power, that will not be the total change. That will 
be only a step in the change we want to create in a 
new Guatemala. — Rigoberta Menchu 


New York, N.Y. — The Women’s Association of El 
Salvador (AMES) has a chapter in New York (PO Box 
1308. Brooklyn, NY 11234). At a meeting co-sponsored 
by Women's Office for Chile, Margarita Ramirez of 
AMES described the condition of Salvadoran women, 
many of whom are forced into domestic work because 
of illiteracy and discrimination. Domestics work from 
6 a m. to 10 p.m. for $30 to $50 a month, and are subject 
to sexual abuse. 

Another typical job is street vendor, with long 
hours in unsanitary conditions and abuse by the police. 

AMES was begun to incorporate women into the 
struggle to overthrow the government, and as a vehicle 
for women to fight for their rights. Today wonien make 
up to 40 percent of the guerrilla forces in El Salvador, 
and are included in the combat and political leadership 
of the FMLN-FDR. A 60-year-old woman. Ana Maria, is 
second in command in the FPL, the largest fighting 
force. In addition, women are organizing strikes, fight- 
ing street battles and running refugee camps. 

Further, Margarita Ramirez pointed out, “As the 
revolutionary process develops, the incorporation of 
women grows. In Nicaragua it was greater than Cuba; 

El Salvador is more than Nicaragua; and we are sure 
that Guatemala will be greater than El Salvador.” To- 
day 50 percent of the guerrillas in Guatemala are 
Indian women. 

AMES has brought out the feminist dimension in 
the Salvadoran revolution by publicizing not only (be 
tremendous participation of women in the guerrilla 
movements, but also the changed Man/Woman rela- ' 
tionships already begun in the liberated zones of the 
country. There, work is assigned by the revolutionary 
organizations without regard to sex, whether it is in the 
battlefield or home, with men doing an equal share of 
child care and domestic work. 

AMES members admit this equality is imposed by 
“revolutionary discipline” now, but say that equality in 
the revolutionary organizations is the foundation for the 
total emancipation of women after the revolution suc- 
ceeds. “The -process will go on,” said Sylvia Sandoval. 
“Women won’t go back to the kitchen.” 

— Anne Molly Jackson 
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Over 20,000 unemployed people, of all ages, lined up in Chicago to apply for a handful of temporary, near-minimum wage government youth jobs (see Readers’ Views, page 6) 


UA N backs legal lay-offs to defeat worker rage 


by Felix Martin, West Coast Editor 

There was no standing room left at the special GM 
South Gate union meeting called on June 15. The local 
leadership called Robert Walker, the International rep- 
resentative who hoodwinked the majority of workers 
that voted to buy the last contract, to come back and 
help them in answering the workers’ questions on the 
state of their SUB benefits after the plant closed. 

Now that we are laid off after we’ve paid into the 
SUB fund, the union wants to cut back the credit units 
due each worker according to seniority. A credit unit 
is one week’s pay, which means in money to each work- 
er laid-off: $268. 

COMPANY KEEPS SUB 

When the workers work, the company puts 29 cents 
per hour in the SUB fund. This is part of the workers’ 
hourly, negotiated wage. When the fund reaches a level 
of 52 credit units or a year’s wages the company stops 
putting the 29 cents in the fund. The company pockets 
that money, no matter how long the worker works with- 
out being laid-off . 

The International rep. said, “A worker with one to 
five years seniority will give up 10 credits to draw one 
credit; 5 to 10 years seniority will give up five credits 
for one; 10 to 15 years seniority will give up two for 
one; 15 to 20 years seniority will give up one and a 
percentage of another; and 20 to 30 years seniority will 
draw one for one.” 

The first question came from a worker who pointed 
out how he told everyone before the contract concessions 
were voted on that the union leadership had sold the 
workers down the river. Instead of responding. Walker 
said he didn’t want to get in a debate with the workers. 
Question after question the workers asked, but each 
said their question was not answered. 

The question that got rip-roaring applause from the 
floor was, “What is the international leadership doing 
about the millions that General Motors is investing in 
auto companies in Japan? We were told by you that 
if we accepted these concessions in the last contract 
that General Motors would use that money to get the 
unemployed auto workers back to work in this country.” 

That question was answered by referring to para- 
graph 8 of the national agreement which states that GM 
has sole control over production. I couldn’t understand 
why he wasn’t hung on the spot. 

Don't shop at Payless! 

Oakland, Cal. — Last August, the employees of Pay- 
less Drugstores voted to go union with the Retail Clerks 
Union (RCU). Payless went to the bargaining table after 
that, but wouldn’t negotiate a contract, so RCU filed suit 
with the National Labor Relations Board over unfair 
labor practices. But we haven’t gotten any response, 
because Reagan has put the NLRB on vacation. 

The main concern for the contract was not pay but 
security. Older employees with families were being har- 
assed off the job. One result is a big turnover. You’re 
lucky to find a four-year employee. When you get up to 
making around $6.50 an hour, you start getting bad 
shifts and hours. If Payless can make you quit, they then 
hire someone for half your pay. 

Another problem is job descriptions. You’re sup- 
posed to hegin as a courtesy clerk at about $3.65 an 
hour. Then you go to cashier, nursery and warehouse. 
When Payless cut back on warehouse hours, they had 
clerks driving forklifts and doing stock for half of what 
they should get for that job. They also harass you by 
taking you off a job you worked for a long time, like 
the cash register, and putting you out in the parking lot. 

We have an informational picket line asking people 
not to shop at Payless. When a truck crosses our line, 
we document it for our union officials, to get in touch 
with the driver’s union and ask for support. The Team- 
sters endorsed our action, but drivers who supported us 
at the beginning are now crossing the line. If our union 
was doing their job, the drivers wouldn’t be crossing. 

When the government broke the air controllers’ un- 
ion, it was the beginning of trying to break all unions. 
People won’t work without a contract, but they know the 
union leaders aren’t doing all they can. 

We need more people on the picket line. We need 
to get in touch with union distributors who are affiliated 
with Payless and get their support. Then we could take 
care of this without, the NLRB. 

— Unemployed RCU member 


When the meeting ended the local leadership had 
buses waiting to take workers to Sacramento to lobby 
for the plant closing bill in the state assembly. The bill, 
if passed, would guarantee workers six months notice 
and financial . protections if their employer shuts down 
the plant; 

BUREAUCRATS GAVE UP 

What these labor leaders are asking for and trying 
to get passed in the capitalist-controlled state govern- 
ment is what the same union leaders gave up in con- 
cessions to the corporations. And, already they are 
worried about asking too much! The labor leaders say 
the bill was previously amended to reduce the required 
advance notice from one year to six months. Now, they 
are saying that for the bill to pass it will have to be 
reduced again. This is an insult to the working class. 

The workers are seeing that all the union leader- 
ship has to offer them is nothing but run-arounds and 
double talk. It workers are to survive this crisis they, 
themselves, have to take power in their hands. Labor 
together can produce or change anything — let’s begin 
by getting together to discuss these problems ourselves. 

Subway worker's racist murder 

New York — Three Black subway repair workers 
were beaten and one of them, Willie Turks, 34 years old, 
was murdered, when a gang of 15 or more white youths 
attacked them in Brooklyn in June. They simply wanted 
to buy a coffee near where they worked, at the Coney 
Island subway repair shop, on a street which many 
whites have tried to make “off limits” to Blacks. Instead, 
they were taunted with racial insults, and their car was 
damaged. When it stalled as the three men tried to drive 
away, they were beaten up. Two managed to run away, 
but Willie Turks was caught by the racist gang, and 
stomped and beaten to death. 

Black workers at the transit repair shop stated: 
“You can’t go down that street .... I come to work 
here, I bring my own coffee pot and I make coffee and 
stay inside. I don’t even go around here for coffee. 
Whites and Blacks told me this place is dangerous at 
night. You got all these young mob men. Macho men.” 

To me, the most shocking thing was just how young 
the racist gang in Brooklyn was: the first two youths 
arrested were only 17! While all bourgeois institutions 
from the police to the Mayor have condemned this attack, 
the media do not of course make the connection between 
the racism of the Mayor and that of these white youths, 
or with that of the Brooklyn police, who have murdered 
more minority youth in the last few years than the rest 
of the police combined. — Kevin A. Barry 

Sewage plant safety battle 

Detroit, Mich. — Out at Detroit’s Sewage Treatment 
Plant — the world’s largest — health and safety are 
crucial issues. We have enough chlorine out there to 
wipe out all of Southwest Detroit. We have enough 
liquid oxygen to have almost a minor nuclear explosion. 
About two years ago we had an accident, a chlorine 
leak — we had about five people who were overcome. 

But chlorine is so lethal that when you see it, it’s 
too late, you’re dead. So the union grievance committee 
expressed concern about some of the hazards that we 
encounter on the job on a day-to-day basis. And also 
for an evacuation plan — but they don’t have an evacua- 
tion plan — they don’t even have fire drills. 

We’ve had a couple guys that were killed, from 
fumes, in the toilet. You breathe in those fumes every 
day for 20 or 30 years, it’s going to have an effect on 
you. If someone like Mike Wallace came along and 
re-examined all the people that retired, you’d find out 
that not too long after they retired they died. But I’m 
sure the City hasn’t done that kind of research, and it 
needs to be done. 

Management provides protective clothing to the 
workers that they say are in the physical surroundings 
of the plant. Clerical workers, in a separate local within 
AFSCME, have had a difficult time trying to get pro- 
tective clothing — the City says we don’t work inside 
the plant. But the pollutants are all around you. 

It doesn’t take a genius to figure out that you’re 
inhaling that stuff. They don’t provide clothing or 
respirators. It has been a long struggle just to get 
goggles. The City is not that concerned about health 
and safety for clerical employees, or any employees. 

— Water Department worker 



by John Marcotte 

In the last few months, U.S. workers have mounted 
a small but growing organized resistance to the class 
warfare waged against them under the banner of Rea- 
ganism, plant shutdowns and givebacks. When on June 
18 the local union presidents of the United Steelworkers 
of America voted 263 to 79 to begin talks aimed at 
giving the eight major steel companies givebacks, they 
acted in the face of strong opposition, as from Locals 
1010 of Chicago and 1397 of Homestead, Pa., where 
workers said, “We are being asked to finance the elim- 
ination of our jobs.” 

The highpoint so far has been the victorious, nearly 
seven month strike of 3,700 members of the United Elec- 
trical Workers Local 610 against the giveback demands 
of the Westinghouse Air Brake Co. and the Switch and 
Signal Co., Pittsburgh area subsidiaries of American 
Standard. The strikers received solidarity from other 
workers, from hospital to dry cleaning to mine workers. 

GM workers are outraged at GM’s demands for 
further givebacks, mostly on working conditions at the 
local level, and their resistance is growing. The temper 
of GM workers is boiling both against the company and 
the UAW sell-out leadership. It can’t be forgotten that 
only 52 percent of those who voted approved the $2.5 
billion in national givebacks. 

Also very important will be the actions of the 45,000 
Canadian autoworkers whose contracts with GM, Ford 
and Chrysler expire Sept. 14. The Canadian workers 
are so militantly opposed to the very idea of givebacks 
that even their UAW leaders have been pushed to talk 
of leaving the UAW if need be. 

Even the two million-member Canadian Labor Con- 
gress (CLC), at its May convention, felt this rank-and 
file pressure so strong it came out squarely against any 
givebacks, and for a general strike if need be to stop 
wage controls. CLC president Dennis McDermott, a 
former UAW international vice president, said, “Unions 
that fail to advance, unions that are compelled to walk 
backwards, at best will lose credibility with working 
people, at worst they will be destroyed.” 

Does he see the handwriting on the wall? While 
he talked, 10,000 steelworkers struck the International 
Nickel Co. in Sudbury, Ontario, refusing a three-year 
contract with no real wage gains. 

The anger and resolve, the passions and ideas ex- 
pressed by one half million workers last September on 
Solidarity Day are now' beginning to take organized 
form. The capitalists as well as the present generation 
of sell-out union leaders are sorely mistaken if they 
think the game will stay for long in their hands. 

Rule by rumor at Schwinn 

Chicago, Hi. — We have been listening to rumors 
about Schwinn closing. They just keep saying they are 
going to move, leaving us in suspense. There doesn’t 
seem to be anything we can do about it. The company 
doesn't care about anybody. It doesn’t matter if you have 
30 years or 15. They just fired a guy with 28 years just 
like that. 

Before the union came in, this time of year we’d be 
working ten hours. Now we sometimes work two weeks 
out of the month. I couldn't blame that on the union, 
they came in for our benefit. It is the company. In weld- 
ing, two robots do what six people used to. 

Now they say we’ll be off again for three weeks 
until July 6 and there’s nothing to do but go along 
with them. They keep sending more work to their non- 
union plant in Mississippi and keep cutting down on 
ours. It might be good to talk to those workers. 

If the company would just say when they are closing 
the plant, everybody would know — one year, nine 
months. But they keep you in suspense: “The plant is 
moving! ’ “The plant is moving!” — Schwinn worker 
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MANY VOICES OF ANTI-NUKE PEACE MOVEMENT 


I feel very hopeful for the anti-nuke 
peace movement in this country after 
seeing almost a million people pour out 
in New York on June 12. I don’t know 
whether the demonstration and the arms 
race worldwide has touched almost ev- 
eryone or what, but I was sure surprised 
after my ballet class on the 12th, when 
my teacher, instead of his usual com- 
ments on improving my balances or pi- 
rouettes (the only subject he seemed to 
care about), turned to me and said, 
“Isn’t all this money being spent on nu- 
clear war ridiculous?” Surely, I thought, 
he was angry because it took money 
from the arts, especially ballet, which I 
resent a great deal too. But, no. His ob- 
jection, I was happy to hear, was the 
money spent on war and the end of 
human life. I don’t know if the demon- 
stration started people talking, but the 
question in my mind becomes not only 
why people are talking but that they are 
talking, not just' quietly thinking to 
themselves. 

Struggling ballerina 
Chicago 

❖ * ❖ 

The prop I loved the most at the New 

York anti-nuke demonstration was the 

giant whale carrying a sign around it: 
“Save the humans.” 

■■ Marcher 
Michigan 

:Jt Ss * 

While it was great to see 50,000 
marchers in Chicago determined to pre- 
vent nuclear war, it would be unwise to 
ignore the differences that were voiced. 
Many people in the crowd sensed a di- 
vision between leaders and ranks. Some 
women said there was homage paid to 
the “elite — doctors and scientists”; a 
Vietnam veteran was displeased that the 
two main speakers were a politician and 
a very moderate doctor; a woman com- 
plained that some people were only in- 
terested in opposing nuclear wars, as if 
other wars were all right . . . The crowd 
was still almost entirely white. 

To me, the development of a growing 
anti-nuke movement hinges on its rela- 
tionship to the emerging human forces 
for deep social change. We need to ask 
how the movement can develop itself 
with the recognition that it’s not nuclear 
power that’s the determinant of the so- 
cieties of the world, hut human power, 
in all its creativity and Reason. 

Activist and thinker 
Chicago 

# * £ 

I wonder how much of a “coincidence” 
it is that the new edition of Dunayev- 
skaya’s Marxism and Freedom is coming 
out just as the anti-nuclear movement 
has reached mammoth proportions 
worldwide. I remember well the situation 
in the late 1950s when M&F first ap- 
peared. The USA and Russia were at the 
height of the “Cold War” which threat- 
ened to become nuclear war daily. Nu- 
clear tests were conducted in the atmos- 
phere. Eisenhower and Khrushchev 
traded threats and competed in megatons 
of H-bombs. Both the U.S. and Russia 
taught that Marxism was the same as the 
system they have in Russia. 

What a tremendous light was shed on 
the real truth of the world by the ap- 
pearance of M&F then! We had all seen 
the Hungarian Revolution exposing to- 
talitarian rule in East Europe, but now 
we also saw .the truth about Marxism as 
a philosophy of human liberation against 
both capitalism and “vulgar commun- 
ism”. We got to read Marx’s 1844 Hu- 
manist Essays in English for the first 
time. M&F gave us a whole new idea of 
freedom 25 years ago. I hope that the 
new edition will have an even greater 
impact on today’s even more dangerous 
world of nuclear weapons. 

Movement veteran 
New York City 

❖ * 

While the higher-ups in the Reagan 
Administration have been speculating 
and worrying about the strength of draft 


resistance, I was on the road getting a 
first-hand look at it in the Southwest, 
the Midwest and the Northeast. From 
what I saw on my trip I can say that 
Weinberger et al are right that they 
would be wise not to have trials in Chi- 
cago, New York, Washington D.C. or 
other major cities. But they are kidding 
themselves if they think they will get 
off easy in Omaha or anywhere else in 
the country. 

Women, though noti faced with the 
question of registration directly, are 
about as involved in resistance organiz- 
ing as men. There is no one organization 
that resisters affiliate with, but most 
people subscribe to Resistance News. In 
most places resisters and supporters are: 
giving mutual support, planning TDA 
actions, confronting the U.S. Attorney, 
doing outreach to high school students, 
organizing defense funds, doing media 
work and soliciting moral and material 
support. 

Draft resister 
Berkeley 

s * * 

I was sitting at a cafe along the Boul. 
St-Germain, newly-arrived in Paris, and 
wondering how I could make contact 
with the objective/subjective Situation, 
when lo and behold, it came marching 
down the street in the form of 250,000 
people in a “March for peace.” I had 
just been to the New York march on 
June 12; the Paris march was enormous, 
but very different in character from 
New York. I didn’t feel the same spon- 
taniety or joyousness about it, and most 
of the people seemed to be there as 
either French CP or CGT (the cP-led 
union), or as individuals. There were 
few hand-written signs, and no distribu- 
tion of radical literature. It all seemed 
very controlled. 

At one point the march stopped so 
that CP head Marchais could do his little 
media-dance. There were very few “con- 
tingents” — no gays, Blacks, few identi- 
fied feminists, or different radical 
groups marching under their own ban- 
ner. So as impressive as the numbers 
were, it could hardly be compared to 
the NY march, and hardly had the sense 
of “new beginnings” which the NY 
march did . . . This town really needs a 
revolution! 

Traveller 

Paris, France 

I marched with the Gay contingent in 
New York. One of the banners had three 
pictures, each with a “forbidden” sym- 
bol through it: a nuclear bomb, a nuclear 
power plant, and stick figures of two 
adults and two children — the nuclear 
family. It was wonderful to see so many 
people. To be with hundreds of thous- 
ands was such a remarkable feeling. 

Gay marcher 
Detroit 

We would like to exchange publica- 
tions with N&L on a regular basis. I’ll 
send you feedback on issues of N&L 
when I have more time, but for now, I 
just want to say that I appreciate the 
articles on women. It is very important 
that feminism be stressed, especially 
now. So many Marxist groups are hostile 
and confrontational, so I appreciate your 
broadmindedness towards others working 
in different ways for similar goals. I 
thought the anti-nuke article (May 
N&L) was well-done and informative. 

I enclose a copy of the Newsletter of 
the National No-nukes Prison Support 
Collective. We are a support network 
for jailed and imprisoned anti-nuclear 
activists; we ask our friends to write 
letters of support to those behind bars, 
and, when necessary, letters protesting 
treatment and conditions of confinement 
. . . People can donate or subscribe by 
writing to: 

National No-nukes Prison Support 

Box 1812 
Madison, W1 53701 


Readers 



LIFE WITH REAGANOMICS 

You should have seen what happened 
in Chicago June 9 when job applications 
were being given out by the City for less 
than 2,000 minimum-wage summer jobs. 
These are federally-funded jobs de- 
signed to give a few teenagers summer 
work. More than 20,000, mostly adults, 
showed up. 

One 43-year-old woman said, “We’ve 
got to have some work. My rent is 
more than my aid check. I’ve got to sell 
food stamps to pay the bills . . . Reagan 
puts all the money in the military, and 
we’re starving. Pretty soon, the war is 
gonna be right here. People can only 
take it for so long.” 1 feel that her pre- 
diction is not far from the truth at all. 

Still employed 
Chicago 

* * * 

Reading the letters in a recent issue 
of the Los Angeles Times on “The Social 
Security Fund Illness,” revealed to me, 
as a worker who has paid into the social 
security fund for 40 years, that none of 
the letters got to the real cause of the 
social security illness. The real cause is 
capitalism itself. 

Working people work to produce a 
profit for capitalist, who in turn uses 
this profit to produce a machine to re- 
place the workers. If automation, and 
now unimation, replaces the live labor 
force, and the machine doesn’t pay into 
social security, the Fund can do nothing 
but go broke. 

Unemployed worker 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

Because of the terrible unemploy- 
ment situation for young people this 
summer I went to a temporary service 
(which takes about 50 percent of your 
wages) to seek a secretarial job. I got 
one lasting for one week. I was happy 
at first but every day was like torture. 
Each day I wore a long-sleeved blouse. 


a blazer, two sweaters and my rain coat 
in the office. Why? One of the stock 
brokers had a machine from the Reuters 
news agency, which ran 24 hours a day. 
In order to keep the machine cool the 
air conditioning was turned way up for 
its benefit, not the human beings in the 
office. When I worked as a secretary 
in Detroit, we boiled in the summer be- 
cause the only offices air conditioned 
were the president’s and administrative 
offices. Now, I’m freezing in June. 

Student/secretary 
Chicago 


INDIAN 
FISHERMAN 
CONFRONTS 
LYNCH MOB 



Thank you for your continuing reports 
on Native American struggles, like the 
one you had on the Lakota protest in 
North Dakota last month. I thought rea- 
ders should know that the Indian fishing 
rights question is not at all “settled” in 
Northern Michigan. On June 14 a small 
group of Ojibway fishermen started gill 
net fishing in Little Bay de Noc in the 
Upper Peninsula, under their treaty 
rights. Over 400‘ whites who call them- 
selves “sportsmen” organized a vigilante 
committee to block Indian access to the 
Bay. They are armed and talking of 
murder. 

Then on June 16, an Indian from 
Garden, Mich., Albert Farley, Jr., was 
attacked by 50 to 100 whites as he loaded 
his catch into his pick-up. They threw 
flares and lighted cigarettes, trying to 
ignite a gasoline can. They also pulled 
several hundred feet of gill net from the 
truck and destroyed it. His tires were 
punctured with ice picks. This is the 
true situation today in “liberal” Mich. 

Disgusted 

Michigan 


BEGIN'S GENOCIDAL WAR 

I would like to comment on the article 
“Palestinians fight Begin’s reactionary 
rule” (June N&O. During 1979 I was a 
freshman student at Bir Zeit University 
on the West Bank. Nothing like what is 
happening now was going on then. What 
is new to me to hear is that some Israeli 
students from Hebrew University joined 
the Palestinian students from Bir Zeit 
University in demonstrations. 

This means that some Palestinian and 
Israeli groups have reached the point of 
believing and practicing revolution 
without taking into consideration what 
nationality or religion they have, since 
all of them are facing the same kind of 
problems and injustice under the um- 
brella of Zionism, imperialism and Be- 
ginism. I think this was the beginning 
of some Leftist solidarity with the Pal- 
estinian struggle in the occupied terri- 
tories. 

Former Bir Zeit student 
in the U.S.A. 

* * * 

I went to a demonstration against the 
Israeli invasion of Lebanon. Nearly ev- 
eryone there was from the Muslim world. 
There were men, women and children, 
including many babies in carriages. All 
had a tremendous feeling of outrage, a 
passionate feeling. But it was sad to see 
in the march, right at the front, a por- 
trait of Khomeini being carried by some 
Amal Shi’ites from Lebanon. There were 
many arguments on whether it should 
be allowed, and some Iranians refused 
to march because of it. I did sell quite 
a few copies of N&L to Middle Eastern 
women by showing them our review of 
The Hidden Face of Eve (the book by 
an Egyptian feminist). 

Women’s liberationist 
Detroit 


— AND ITS OPPOSITION 

The Israeli invasion of Lebanon, the 
brutal war against the Palestinian and , 

Lebanese peoples, has horrified many 
Jews, both here in America and in Israel. 

On June 17, I joined with members of 
the Ann Arbor chapter of New Jewish 
Agenda in a protest fast against the in- 
vasion. I was very glad to be there, as a 
Jew, with other Jews, to make the state- | 

ment that the policies of the Israeli 
state don’t speak for us. 

And yet I find the public statements 
of progressive American Jewish organ- 
izations, against the invasion, are largely 
couched in a timid language, for fear of 
offending the majority of American 
Jews. But we are Jews, and why should 
we fear to speak our minds? Hundreds 
of Israeli dissenters, in the first week 
of the war, spoke more boldly when they 
signed a statement in the daily news- 
paper Ha’aretz that said: “We the under- 
signed call on the Government of Israel 
to stop the war and leave Lebanon im- 
mediately.” 

Jewish revolutionary 
Detroit 


Peter Wermuth’s comment (June 
N&L) that Israel’s “15 years as occu- 
pier” changed the nature of its society 
is most intriguing to me. I think it gets 
to the heart of the capitulation of so 
much of the Israeli Left to Begin’s neo- 
fascism, because it shows that that ca- 
pitulation has an objective — class— basis. 
Your recognition of that fact is import- 
ant, and goes along with the determina- 
tion to find new forces inside Israel that 
will challenge Begin. 

Student 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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LAND, FREEDOM AND 
IDEAS IN THE SOUTH 

Where I read the June N&L on “land 
and freedom” in the South, it reminded 
me how totally different that is from the 
narrow nationalists who always talk 

about freeing the land but who are to- 
tally separated from the people already 
struggling on the land in the South. 

Ex-Alabamian 

California 

« * * 

I like the way you presented the ques- 
tion of “land and freedom” in the South 
last issue. It has each person (Gardenia 
White, Ethel Dunbar, Charles Denby) 

telling his or her own story and 

thoughts, but it is very different than 
the Studs Terkel kind of “documentary 
history” from interviews that is so cur- 
rent today. 

History student 
California' 

$ if! * 

It is still very difficult to discuss ra- 
dical ideas in the Black community in 
Montgomery today. This is especially 
true of Black campuses, which are 
tightly controlled by administrators who 
have made their peace with the Alabama 
white leaders. You should not be fooled 
about that. Nevertheless, as I read your 
literature — American Civilization on 
Trial, Frantz Fanon, Soweto and Amer- 
ican Black Thought, and Charles Den- 
by’s autobiography, Indignant Heart — I 
was excited, and determined to see it 
publicized to others in the movement. 
How could you have been publishing 
for 25 years and still not have been na- 
tionally recognized? I plan to review 
Indignant Heart for a local Black news- 
paper here soon. 

History teacher 
Montgomery, Ala. 


POLAND'S 'CRY FOR FREEDOM' 

Thank you for the articles by Ms. Dun- 
ayevskaya and Ms. Wislanka on Poland. 
I was very impressed by your paper as 
well. After returning from Poland I 
was struck by the lack of detailed and 
truthful journalistic analysis of the Pol- 
ish situation. A common misunderstand- 
ing as to the nature of Solidarity and 
the Polish economic crisis among 
Americans has dangerously confused the 
issues of the current state of war in 
Poland. I think this is the reason for the 
lack of a sustained popular response and 
protest ... 

I am writing my thesis on the question 
of revolution within a so-called “Social- 
ist” state (i.e. the Soviet Bloc totalitar- 
ian regimes). I found the Polish revolu- 



tion completely unique) two qualities of 
Solidarity I believe are crucial. First, the 
overwhelmingly popular nature of Soli- 
darity which defies any simple class 
analysis or traditional theory of rebel- 
lion; and secondly, the fact that the ori- 
ginal' and most basic vehicle for organi- 
zation is the trade union — but organized 
according to region rather than trade . . . 
I think a common mistake is to overrate 
the influence of the Church and nation- 
alism. Although both of these motives 
are very strong, there is a beautifully 
honest and simple cry for freedom, dig- 
nity and decency ... 

Harvard Univ. student 
Cambridge, Mass. 


GLOBAL 
DIMENSIONS 
OF WOMEN'S 
LIBERATION 


Please send us two copies of the es- 
says by Neda Azad on women in the 
Middle East and by Urszula Wislanka 
on women in Polish Solidarity. We will 
keep one copy in the Manushi office and 
circulate the other ... I hope to meet 
all of you one day. Your group is truly 
unusual for a Left group judging by the 
number of women who are not only ac- 
tively involved but also in the forefront 
of ideological debates . .' . Maybe if you 
would like to help Manushi, you can 
send gift subscriptions to different 
women you know of, especially if you 
have any addresses for Africa or Latin 
America. 

Madhu Kishwar/Manushi 
Cl 202 Lajpat Nagar-I 

New Delhi 110024, India 

$ * ❖ 

I appreciated very much the article 
by Terry Moon (June N&L) on “How 
can we end rape?” You hear so much 
joking about it, even by the Left. This 
country is sick. Even children are mo- 
lested. The truth is that in the USA 
women and children have no rights or 
freedom. I know quite a few workers 
from the Middle East on my job, and 
we talk about this subject. Women have 
no freedom there either. In this coun- 
try women are stared at and raped. Over 
there they have to be covered up and 
hidden. Both opposites are horrible; 
neither one is human. The USA and the 
Middle East are not as different as they 
seem. 

Woman factory worker 
Michigan 


I learned with sorrow that Natalia 
Lazareva was arrested again on March 
13, 1982 in Leningrad for her activity in 
the unofficial women’s movement. She 
is charged with breaking Order 70 of the 
RSFSR (anti-Soviet agitation and propa- 
ganda). 

I would like to point out that for the 
Bolsheviks one of the most important 
goals was women’s liberation. The young 
Soviet republic supported) the women’s 
movement and gave it the protection of 
the party. Stalin did not consider wo- 
men’s liberation crucial and abolished 
“Zhenotdel” (the Working and Peasant 
Women’s Department of the party). The 
new-born women’s movement in Russia 
is a good sign for the self-realization of 
Soviet women, and one that should be 
welcomed. I have written to the Russian 
government demanding the immediate 
release of Natalia Lazareva from arrest, 
and I hope that women’s liberationists 
everywhere will write also. 

Tatyana Mamonova' 
Paris, France 

• 

SOWETO MEMORIAL, 1982 

Demonstrations and meetings marked 
the sixth anniversary of the 1976 So- 
weto uprising of 1976, when hundreds 
of Black youths laid down their lives in 
the cause of freedom. This June 16, ac- 
tions included a rally of 5,000 Blacks at 
a Soweto .church. In Soweto and in Dur- 
ban, buses were burned; there were stu- 
dent strikes in Capetown. 

A few days earlier, 250 people were 
arrested at memorial services for two 
Black revolutionaries: Joe Mavi of the 
Black Municipal Workers’ Union, who 
led a mass strike in 1980 and who died 


recently in a car accident, and Petrus 
Nzima, an African National Congress 
(ANC) member who had just been kill- 
ed in Botswana, probably by South Afri- 
can government agents. 

While both Reagan and some of the 
Left view Poland’s Solidarnosc move- 
ment as totally removed from South 
Africa, and Reagan views the ANC as 
controlled by Moscow, one major ANC 
leader, Winnie Mandela, recently ex- 
pressed support for Solidarnosc and like- 
ened the imprisonment of Walesa to 
that of her husband, ANC leader Nelson 
Mandela. 

Observer 
New York 


CAPITAL SHORTAGE IN OIL? 

In general I agree with the views ex- 
pressed by Mallory and Barry on the 
back page of June N&L. But 1 don’t 
think that the Exxon decision to abrupt- 
ly terminate the Colony shale oil proj- 
ect was caused by a corporate decision 
to keep production down, and therefore 
prices up. The oil would not have come 
on the market from that project for sev- 
eral years. The real cause is almost the 
opposite, I think. The world capital 
shortage is so severe that even Exxon, 
with all its windfall profits, decided that 
they could not afford to gamble so many 
billions on a risky, long-term venture 
now. That is why they rushed to stop it 
as soon as the Canadians stopped the 
Alsands project. No matter how much 
profits the capitalists make these days, 
it’s never enough. 

Observer 
New York: City 


KENNETH REXROTH, 1905-1982 | 

We mourn the death of Kenneth Rexroth, poet and revolutionary not only in 
writing, but in philosophic vision and with actual movements for the transforma- 
tion of reality. His contributions to the ideas of freedom spanned more than half 
a century — from the second Chicago Renaissance in the ’20s, through the John 
Reed clubs and Depression activism in the ’30s, to the San Francisco Poetry Renais- 
sance which he led in the ’50s, and his many volumes of poetry, criticism, autobiog- 
raphy and translations. 

Especially important was his internationalism, reflected in his beautiful trans- 
lations of Japanese poets, his hatred of racism, and his sensitivity to Black writers. 
It was this that had led to his review of the 1952 edition of Indignant Heart, the 
autobiography of Charles Denby, the Black production worker-editor of News & 
Letters, and Rexroth’s attempt to have it republished in the 1960s. 

Here is what he wrote about that work in 1957’to a young fellow-poet who was 
his biographer, Morgan Gibson: “I doubt if, in all my years in the, labor movement, 
I have ever read a paper I agreed with more. This is precisely my point of view and 
always has been. The autobiography is the only convincing story of a proletarian 
Negro I have ever read — it sounds like it was written by a worker not a 
novelist ...” 

He will be mourned alike by poets, writers, activists and revolutionaries; his 
ideas, whether in poetry, in politics, or in dialectics of liberation the world around, 
will live on. 




PUBLICATIONS 

□ American Civilization on Trial, Black Masses as 
Vanguard 

Statement of the National Editorial Board. 

Includes "Black Caucuses in the Unions," 

by Charles Denby 75 c per copy 

□ Marx's Capital and Today's Global Crisis 

By Raya Dunayevskaya $2 per copy 

□ Working Women for Freedom 
By Angela Terrano, Marie Dignan and 

Mary Holmes $1 per copy 

□ Latin America's Revolutions 

Bilingual pamphlet on Marxism & Latin America . $) per copy 

□ New Essays 

On Hegel, Marx, Post-Mao China, Trotsky 

By Raya Dunayevskaya $2 per copy 

□ Frantz Fanon, Soweto and American Black 
Thought 

By Lou Turner and John Alan $1 per copy 

□ La Lucha Latina Para la Libertad y la Filosofia 
Marxista-Humanista de Liberacion 

$1 per copy 

□ Dialectics of Liberation 

Summaries of Hegel's works and Lenin's Philosophic 
Notebooks. 

By Raya Dunayevskaya $2 per copy 

□ Women as Reason and as Force of Revolution 

By Raya Dunayevskaya $1.00 per copy 


OF NEWS & LETTERS COMMITTEES 

□ The First General Strike in the U.S. □ NEWS & LETTERS — 

By Terry Moon and Ron Brokmeyer $1 per copy Unique combination of worker and intellectual, 

□ The Political-Philosophic Letters of n ^ „ $ ”° 

Raya Dunayevskaya D V ° ,w "\ es * e , w * f , l ®” er5 T, 

, , All issues from May 1963 to July 1970; and from 

Vol. I includes Portugal, Post-Mao China, Lebanon, Aug. , 970 to Joly 1977 p|us unbound issoes Aog . 1977 

Euro-communism $2 per copy to date $20 each vol. (postage included) 

Vol. II includes Iran, Latin America, What is ^ 

Philosophy?, Permanent Revolution. . . $1.50 per copy v 

m „ ALSO AVAILABLE FROM NEWS & LETTERS: 

□ Theory and Practice □ Marxism and Freedom 

First English translation of article by Rosa . 

Luxemburg $2 per copy By Raya Dunayevskaya. 

New edition available soon. See ad. page 1 

□ Outline of Marx's Capital— Vol. I □ Philosophy and Revolution: 

By Raya Dunayevskaya $2.50 per copy By Raya Dunayevskaya. 

□ Revolutionary Feminism ***” edi,io " <woi,oW * soon See ad P°9 e 1 

On history of International Women's Day, on the Paris □ Indignant Heart: A Black Worker's Journal 

Commune and Black Women. 75c per copy By Charles Denby . $4.80 per copy 

□ 25 Years of Marxist-Humanism in the U.S. *********** *** ******** ******* /* 7 * 8 2 \ 

A History of Worldwide Revolutionary Developments MAIL ORDERS TO: 

By Raya Dunayevskaya. $1.50 per copy News & Letters, 2832 East Grand Boulevard 

Detroit, Mich. 482 1 1 

i ) today's Polish Fight For Freedom Enclosed find $ for the literature checked. 

Bilingual pamphlet of writings from dissident Please add 50c to each order for postage, 

movement $1 per copy 

Name 

□ Constitution of News & Letters Committees A Jrlr o.. 

15c postage ' 

• City State Zip 
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Ell AV ARTICLE 


by Ugokwe 

I. 1982: LIFE AND LABOR IN LAGOS 

Despite the ever increasing oil revenue, the social 
day of Nigerian workers is still imprisoned within in- 
human conditions. Living in one-room plywood-shack 
houses in the slum of Maroko, they wake up at 5 a.m. in 
order to get ready for work at 8 a.m. Canoes or the sin- 
gle government ferry transport them across the channel 
to Victoria Island. Here is where the ruling class lives 
in their plush expensive houses. The government and 
privately-operated buses pass through the island, expos- 
ing the easy, contented existence of the ruling class with 
its futuristic and elegant architecture, lawns, tennis 
courts, swimming pools and well-paved roads. 

There is even a special power station supplying the 
island with an independent electric supply in case of a 
power blackout (a common occurrence in Nigeria). It 
stands in sSharp contrast to Maroko where the workers 
have just come from. There, there are no power lines 
and the workers have to make do with kerosene lamps 
or with the aid of “electricity pirates” who connect the 
shacks with the National Electric Power Authority lines 
serving other areas so that they can "steal” electricity. 
Maroko has no water supply, and water must be ob- 
tained from wells or by trips to Victoria Island. 

The buses the workers ride on Victoria Island are 
jampacked, “like sardines.” Getting a seat or even just 
standing is always a duel where failure means lateness 
to work and a penalty from the boss. There is an hour- 
and-a-half ride in slow-moving traffic, often under hot, 
humid conditions, before work is reached. Workers often 
do not get home after work until as late as 8 p.m. 

Because the factories are concentrated in industrial 
areas, it is possible for workers from different factories 
to interact going to and from work. Inside the factories 
there is lots of military-type discipline with workers not 
allowed to leave the factory premises during work hours, 
with company security carrying out searches before and 
after work, with a lack of proper catering facilities so 
that the workers spend their lunch break (which is often 
their breakfast as well) in makeshift “bukaterias.” Here 
food is prepared in very unhealthy surroundings and 
workers usually pay for it on a credit basis. 

It becomes impossible to have a “balanced budget” 
when the average wage is about $340 a month of which 
at least 25 percent goes to rent the one-room plywood 
shacks, which are not owned by the worker-occupiers, 
but have to be rented from “landlords.” In addition, 



Nigerian worker preparing hide for export. 


about ten percent goes for transportation for the work- 
er. And usually there is a wife and kids and various 
relatives dependent upon the male worker. 

Maroko is not the only slum in Lagos. Close to 75 
percent of the city is covered by some type of housing, 
with the most characteristic feature that of overcrowd- 
ing. A single family of three or more share one-room 
apartments in most of these slums. The single room is 
often divided by a screen separating the “living” from 
the “sleeping” sections. The children often sleep in the 
corridors separating apartments. Twenty-five percent of 
income is the usual rent for about all the single rooms 
in these slums, despite so-called rent control acts. 
Various state governments are now scrapping the rent 
control laws because they claim they are ineffective, but 
it is this same ruling class which is often the landlords. 

These Slums surround the different industrial areas 
and are populated by a work force that is often rural 
emigrants from different parts of the country who have 
been affected by the decline in agriculture that has 
occurred through Nigeria’s concentration and depend- 
ence on oil revenues. They came to Lagos with its 
“abundance” of docks and factories in hopes of finding 
work. But tthe only abundance is life in the slums, high 
unemployment and “hustling.” 
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Nigeria: oil boom, oil 

Women are forced into prostitution in small slum 
hotels, sometimes working in exchange for a place to 
sleep. They often are from other parts of the country, 
and lately from such places as Ghana. 

Never was the contrast between rulers and workers 
more starkly shown in Nigeria than during 1981 when 
the Civil Service technical workers weTe demanding the 
payment of money owed to them from an increased 
minimum wage that had gone from $105 a month to 
$200. The Nigerian Labor Congress demanded an in- 
crease in the minimum wage and rent cuts. The legisla- 
ture refused both demands. At the very same time the 
ruling party had a fundraiser for its new headquarters. 
Five top party and government leaders donated $8.5 
million in under five minutes! 

In order to understand this division of masses and 
leaders that is Nigeria today, we need to look at the last 
decade of so-called development in Nigeria, the develop- 
ment that began with the world-wide oil crisis of 1973-74. 

II. 1973-1976: 'THE CRISIS OF DEVELOPMENT" 
— FROM THE MIDDLE EAST WAR TO THE 
ANGOLAN WAR 

The 1973 Middle East War and the subsequent sud- 
den wealth realized by oil producers, coming at a period 
of the world capitalist crisis, created a “crisis of devel- 
opment” for the Nigerian ruling class which had started 
to use its oil wealth to accelerate capitalist development. 

The end of the Civil War in 1970 had created the 
opportunity for the ruling class to initiate a program of 
“development” devoid of ethnic loyalties through the so- 
called “oil boom.” At the same time it unleashed the 
anger and frustrations of the masses that had been over- 
shadowed by the Nigerian Civil War of 1967-70. 

This “oil boom” saw the rise of “oil supremos” 
within the federal bureaucracy (super permanent secre- 
taries) who came to control the national economy. The 
careiree way this control was carried out reduced the 
credibility of the ruling class which was seeking to main, 
tain that credibility through economic bribery by doub- 
ling workers’ wages, including back wages of up to one 
year. By 1974 the army’s bribery had become the factor 
of stability. This program of “development” did not last 
long, as the oil revenue, though substantial, could not 
substitute for the world capitalist crisis of that period. 

The period between 1973 and 1975 constituted the 
most intense class struggles within Nigeria: 

• The concentration on oil exports led to the ruin- 
ing of agriculture. While the ruling class was able to 
offer a share of the “national wealth” (which it con- 
sumed arrogantly) to the working class through econom- 
ic bribery, the peasantry was completely left to the fluc- 
tuations of monopolies Who controlled the export of 
their produce. The peasants responded by a food strike 
in 1974 (keeping their food products from the market), 
creating a near-famine situation. The peasant strike was 
most effective in the southwest, where earlier, during 
the Civil War, they had smashed the myth of peasant 
passivity by rising against the military regime over 
taxes. 

That Agbekoya (farmers reject poverty) uprising of 
1968-69, even though quelled by the military and be- 
trayed by the politicians, was a manifestation of the 
peasants’ rejection of bourgeois authority when they not 
only fought the army and police, but threw open the 
prison gates which symbolized bourgeois “law and 
order,” and temporarily overthrew traditional chieftan 
authorities. 

• The “new Left” (those who had broken away 
from traditional “Marxist-Leninist” thought, students 
and left intellectuals some of whom were attracted by 
the Cuban Revolution and European left thought) re- 
sponded to the crisis created by the oil boom by making 
public the bribery of the military. This added fuel to the 
peasant strike and was supported by students who had 
come to realize the growing power of the super perman- 
ent secretaries and their attempts to cling to power, de- 
spite the promise of the then military regime to return 
the civilians to power by 1976. 

• Students took to the streets in the early 1970s to 
demand free education and a return to civilian rule. 
This involved students not only at the higher levels, but 
even those in the grade schools. 

• The situation became roost critical when oil 
workers and oil tanker drivers shut off the supply of oil 
for two weeks. And there were constant demands of 
other sectors of the working class, especially electric 
and dock workers, for higher wages to offset the soaring 
inflation. 

• The bourgeoisie tried to railroad this mass move- 
ment into its own solutions, through the creation of 
“pressure groups” to try and force a return to civilian 
rule by the promised 1976 date. 

All of these struggles, coupled with a realization 
within the military of its own falling image and the need 
to reassert its “progressive” character, led to a popular 
coup which even sections of the Left hailed as revolu- 
tionary. 

One of the first tests of the new military regime 
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doom and crisis 



Women in Keana scrape earth on which salt water 
has been poured to begin process of producing salt. 


was South Africa’s invasion of Angola in 1975. On the ♦ 
one hand the Ford Administration had arrogantly sent a 
letter ordering the Nigerian government not to support 
the MPLA (Popular Movement for the Liberation of 
Angola); On the other, there ware massive student dem- 
onstrations in Nigeria in support of the MPLA. The 
military regime created its progressive image by sup- 
porting the MPLA in 1976, at the same time it was 
swarding ITT a $1.2 billion communications contract 
inside Nigeria. 

Sections of the “new Left,” especially students, were 
taken in by this support of the MPLA and began identi- 
fying the state interests of the ruling class with the class 
interests of the masses. Meanwhile, the students now 
began ’ demonstrating to be sent to Angola by the Niger- 
ian government as fighters. The military regime re- ■** 
sponded by singling out student leaders and putting 
them in jail. 

The Angolan War, supposedly a determinant of revo- 
lutionary praxis, actually exposed the theoretical bank- 
ruptcy of much of the revolutionary movement. It repre- 
sented a watershed of reactionary pan-Africanist theory, 
where the actions of the supposed enemy number one, 
South Africa, created an actual division within the 
Organization of African Unity over support for the 
MPLA. At the same time, revolutionary practice became 
reduced solely to support for the MPLA. 

A second area of activity for the new government 
was to institute an inquiry into the trade unions, with ; 
the express purpose of purging “extremists” and “radi- 
cals” and setting up a single, centralized union structure. 

III. 1976 TO TODAY: THE TRADE UNIONS AND ^ 
THE LEFT 

The trade union movement in Nigeria has had a 
long history. The unions arose during the anti-colonial 
struggles and their struggles in that period were against 
both the economic and political practices of the colonial 
regime. After independence there were numerous at- 
tempts to reduce their struggles to “economic” ones 
whereas in reality there has been a fusion between the 
economic and political struggles. , 

Earlier the trade union structure was quite diverse, 
with as many as 100 different unions before the Civil 
War. These unions had affiliations with both the World , 
Federation of Trade Unions and tbe International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions. There was a strong ^ 
current of radicalism, especially in the railways, dockers, 
tobaccoists and truck driver unions. A huge General 
Strike in 1964 was carried out with this multiplicity, es- i 
pecially through militant unions like the railways and 
docks. However, the union bureaucracies have always 
been influenced by Russia and its vulgarized brand of 
Marxism. 

By the time the new ruling regime had completed 
its purge of the unions and established a centralized 
union structure, the peasant strike and student mili- 
tancy that bad characterized the early 1970s had died 
down and the ruling class proceeded to establish the so- 
eaJled Second Republic with its carbon-copying of the 
U.S. Constitution, and its political institutions. 

Both the old and some of the new Left participated 
in this venture, supposedly because it gave them a way 
to present “alternative” views. But in reality it signified 
their total lack of understanding of the role of the 
working class and peasantry. It was an approach that 
began by recognition of the sanctity of the state struc- 
ture, and therefore the recognition of whatever class was 
in command of the state. The fact that the Nigerian 
bourgeoisie soon found it necessary to change the form 
of its rule from military to civilian did not ebange the 
capitulation of those who called themselves Leftists. * 
They had a complete lack of trust in the capability of 
the masses, especially the working class, to advance its 
own interests and defend its gains. 

Elections to the new central labor union, Nigerian 
(Continued on page 10) 
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Black America confronts Reagan's racism 


Reagan’s racism has its ideological roots not only in 
the depths of America’s economic crisis, but in his 
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June demonstrations 

(Continued from page 3) 

A Haitian revolutionary spoke about wanting to 
change the reality of Haiti. To him there was an “ide- 
ology of flight,” but as well toe necessity not alone to 
flee Haiti but to fight for freedom there. When he read 
the introductions to Marxism and Freedom and Philoso- 
phy and Revolution, he began asking about Marxist- 
llumau ism’s relation to such philosophers as Marcuse 
and Fanon and speaking about the failure of much of 
the movement leadership in Haiti to be prepared in 
thought for what was surely going to happen in life. 

Peter was a high school student who didn’t register 
for the draft and linked his opposition to nuclear war 
to his resistance to the military. 

Fidel, a Filipino youth, was involved with a group 
of writers and poets in exile. Their oppositon to Mareos 
took a literary form. 

These conversations were no doubt expanded by 
the tens of thousands as demonstrators spoke to one 
another. They had come to experience June 12. We have 
to ask what comes after this day? And you can’t just ask 
for more numbers. When our movement joins with 
those who have historically confronted capitalist exploi- 
*■ tation and thereby sets its sight not only on a future, 
but on a human future, then its masses in motion be- 
come Reason and not alone numbers. — Jim Mills 

June 14: the five nuclear powers 

New York, N.Y. — A total of 1,653 sit-inners were 
arrested on June 14 outside the UN Missions of the five 
nuclear powers: America, Russia, France, Britain and 
China. The biggest confrontation was outside the U.S. 
Mission, which is right across the street from UN head- 
quarters. I watched as more than 1,000 demonstrators 
were arrested there. It was an exhilarating feeling to 
see the power of a great mass movement force the 
police to treat the protesters , in a relatively civilized 
fashion. 

While all ages and many nationalities were repre- 
sented, most of the protesters were American youth. I 
spoke to protesters from Los Angeles, Madison, West 
Berlin and New England, as well as New York. Many 
or even most were women, including a group from the 
Women’s Pentagon Action. 

Elliott Linzer of WIN Magazine, a longtime activist 
in the movement, had this to say just before he was 
arrested: “Reagan’s rhetoric is totally responsible for 
this movement. Up to now, it had been an almost im- 
possible issue to organize around, but the activity June 
12 and today is remarkable. It used to be you’d have 20 
people arrested, or, like three years ago, a march of 
20,000 people at the last UN session on disarmament. 
There will of course be various attempts to co-opt the 
movement — like Kennedy, or even Mayor Koch. But 
nuclear freeze is a lot easier to co-opt than total dis- 
armament. It’s clear that there’s a massive feeling 
against nukes throughout the world.” — Kevin A. Barry 

June 21: Livermore; June 12: S. F. 

San Francisco, Cal. — Around 4,000 blockaders and 
their supporters began to converge at the Lawrence 
Livermore Laboratories in the early morning darkness 
on June 21. Our goal was to prevent Monday morning 
“business as usual” at the labs, administered by the 
■ University of California, which designs the U.S. nuclear 
weaponry systems. 

Throughout the morning, groups of blockaders sat 
down across the streets fronting the many gates around 
the Livermore facility. A small army of police was out 
in force. After one group was arrested, another took its 
place, and then they too were arrested. Altogether 1,300 
people were handcuffed and taken to jail. 

The most dramatic group was the “Life Squad,” 
children all wearing headbands saying “Let me grow 
up.” You didn’t know whether the fear in their faces was 
one of the cops or of nnclear war, or both. All the 
blockaders had chosen to be arrested and went to train- 
ing sessions. 

This concern was certainly evident on June 12 here, 
when 50,000 people marched and rallied against nuclear 
war. That demonstration and the June 21 blockade were 
timed to coincide with all the actions around the UN 
Special Disarmament Session, and both attracted many 
of the same people: young and old, mostly middle class, 
and overwhelmingly white. 

It’s true that a few unions like OPEIU and graphic 
arts led the June 12 march, but I did not see any groups 
from the ranks of unemployed labor which is growing 
out here, especially Black youth. And the mere fact 
that the rally included Black speakers like Jackson 
• and Dellums did not assure any multi-dimensional 

I participation. 

A week later at the blockade, some of the support- 
; ,p. ers were singing “Give peace a chance” whenever the 
'cops came to make arrests. Others wanted to express 
that it wasn’t simply a question of “peace vs. war.” 

We need to express that there are battles going on 
right now on the homefront against this exploitative 
system, and that’s the way to dismantle capitalism's nu- 
clear arsenal. — Anti-war activist 


(Continued from page 3) 

1980s. Black Los Angeles mayor, Tom Bradley, who is 
running for governor, didn’t have to be so advised for 
he has rarely confronted the critical issues concerning 
Black people. 

Pilgrimage for voting rights 

(Continued from page 3) 

just beautiful. I have not seen this kind of unity since 
the Civil Rights Movement.” 

On June 4, Rev. James Orange, the National Co- 
ordinator of the march, was arrested in North Carolina, 
after the marchers had paid a visit to the office of Sen. 
Jesse Helms. He was arrested on a nine-year-old war- 
rant stemming from civil rights activities. To the pil- 
grims it was a pure terror tactic meant to scare them. 
Orange refused bail and fasted while he was in jail. He 
was finally released on orders of Gov. Hunt, and re- 
joined the march in Alexandria, Va. on June 20. 

When word of. the extension of the Voting Rights 
Act reached the marchers, everyone felt that a victory- 
had been won. However, as one person put it, “We have 
come a long way, but the fight is not over yet. We still 
have to go on to Washington for a struggle for jobs, 
peace, and a restoration of human rights here at home.” 

A supporter from Alexandria said that this is true, 
the battle is not over: “Your arrival here has been the 
best thing that has ever happened to this town. Also, 
the white people here seem to be more in favor of this 
march than I have ever known them to be for anything 
that we Blacks have done. This is the first time I have 
ever seen them actually join and march with us instead 
of against us.” 

People joined the pilgrimage for many reasons. 
Most of those, to whom I talked along the way felt 
that the most important one was unity. One young 
pilgrim put it this way, “SCLC may have been the 
spark, but it is the idea of unity that kept us on the 
road and will still keep us on it until we finally win.” 

While on the march I had an opportunity to inter- 
view Samuel Calaham, one of the “Tchula Seven.’’ In 
Tchula, Miss, after Blacks were elected to office for 
the first time since Reconstruction, whites forced their 
ouster and trumped up charges to send them to jail. 
(See Worker’s Journal, December, 1981 N&L.) The 
interview will appear in the next issue of News & 
Letters. However, I want to let people know now that 
their appeal hearing in Jackson is July 27. They are 
asking people to come to the hearing if possible, or to 
write to the state prosecutor to protest their conviction. 
For more information write: Tchula National Committee, 
P.O. Box 29, Tchula, MS 39169. 


The Oakland, Cal. Coalition for Haitian Asylum is a 
mostly Black organization that is working to gain refugee 
status for the Haitian boat people. This organization 
wanted to both march for peace and at the same time 
call attention to the inhuman conditions under which 
thousands of Haitian refugees are detained by the 
naturalization and immigration authorities. When the 
Coalition approached the Bay Area organizers of the 
June 12 anti-nuke demonstration, they were readily 
accepted as marchers, but they got nowhere with the 
idea that they should be given a few minutes on the 
platform to call attention to the plight of the Haitians. 

They were not given a direct “No.” Nor were they 
given* the usual lame excuse that the agenda was too 
full. They were just ignored by the organizers because 
of pressing problems. The pressing problems turned out 
to be a conflict over which Democratic politician would 
be the featured speaker. 

In the end, the Coalition decided to march with 
their own banner and with the “Human Needs” con- 
tingent of the demonstration. It was in this contingent 
that Blacks marched as Blacks in San Francisco's anti- 
nuke demonstration June 12. 

This rather minor incident of a division within 
San Francisco’s June 12 demonstration indicates that 
there is a strong movement from below that wants the 
struggle for peace to be multi-issued, that is, to be 
concrete in its demands, to cease being an abstract 
movement to ban or freeze nuclear bombs only. Black 
people want peace and freedom in concrete terms. 

There is a national popular opinion that is current- 
ly going around saying that Black people are not overly 
interested in the anti-nuke movement that is sweeping 
the country today. This opinion has found expression 
in nationally syndicated articles in the bourgeois press 
and has gained a great deal of credence because most 
pro-peace demonstrations and anti-nuke activities are 


bigotry, be that on religion — where he is trying to foist 
prayers in school on us— or opposition to toe Equal 
Rights Amendment. 

There certainly is plenty of genuine opposition to 
Reaganism across the country now. However, two recent 
anti-Reagan coalition meetings revealed the impasse 
radical intellectuals have reached by getting stuck in 
the “root causes” of Reaganomics. 

The first was the general meeting of a coalition 
called the Federation for Progress held on the eve of 
its May 25 protest rally against Reagan’s $l,000-a-plate 
Republican fundraiser in Los Angeles. Everyone had 
come to hear the Black academic, Manning Marable, 
who was one of the founders of the Federation. Spouting 
off statistic after statistic on the meaning of Reagan- 
omics for Black people, Marable only succeeded in 
exposing the gulf that separates the Federation for 
Progress from the Black masses in motion. It is they 
and not the statistics that will expose Reagan’s racism. 
BEYOND REAGANOMICS 

The second meeting was a teach-in in Berkeley 
called “Beyond Reaganomics: Critical Analysis and 
Progressive Responses.” In the workshop on rolling 
back minority gains, a whole litany of facts and figures 
again presented a one-dimensional reality of Reagan- 
omics. It became clear that not only hadn’t we gotten 
“beyond Reaganomics,” but that the crisis-ridden reality 
had so overwhelmed the speakers, that their objective 
analysis did not allow even the faintest glimmer of 
human resistance to show through. 

It was only after the discussion brought out how 
half-way dialectical the presentations were that one of 
the speakers recalled how he saw Black mass revolt 
come alive when he was in Miami two years ago.: “No 
one would have believed what organization was involved 
in that spontaneous revolt in Miami. And the youngest 
showed the greatest creativity. What happened in Miami 
definitely went beyond the 1960s.” 

The new Black movement of the 1980s connects 
today with the highest point reached by that 1960s Civil 
Rights Movement — a high point that the white rulers 
from FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover to Ronald Reagan 
never stopped trying to slander. Their attacks on Rev. 
Martin Luther King, Jr. only make him loom larger 
as a symbol of Black opposition to the Vietnam War. 
He had begun to unite Black and anti-war in a way 
that many in today’s anti-nuclear movement have not 
yet grasped. As June closes, the SCLC-sponsored “Pil- 
grimage for Voting Rights, Peace and Jobs” has come to 
Washington to remind everyone that the Black struggle 
is decidedly with us at this moment. It will indeed be 
a long hot summer. * 


almost “lily-white” with a very small number of Blacks. 

However, this is not a true picture of Black people’s 
attitude towards Reagan’s and Brezhnev’s drive toward 
a worldwide nuclear holocaust. Blacks are not indiffer- 
ent to the anti-nuke movement. Indeed, there is wide 
opinion among Black youth and the unemployed that 
they are already at the cutting- edge of the fight against 
war, as Reagan moves to place the entire economy of 
the country on a nuclear war basis by abolishing and 
curtailing the economic gains achieved by Blacks. 

They feel that they are^ the first casualties of 
Reagan’s war plans. And if they are not in the front 
ranks of the anti-nuke -movement, it is because that 
movement has attempted to keep the fight for world 
-peace on an abstract “ethical level,” skirting the con- 
crete issues of race and class struggles that are so 
integral to any opposition to war. 

It is this short-sightedness of the organizers of 
anti-nuke demonstrations that Black people deplore, 
while at the same time supporting the hundreds of 
thousands that demonstrated June 12. 

Historically the anti-war movement has been trag- 
ically separated from the mainstream of labor and 
Blacks, not to mention other minorities and women. 
It has carried with it the race and class prejudices 
that are so endemic of American society, thus making 
it effective against the cause of war, capitalism. 

Though the movement has been able to mobilize 
millions of people, who genuinely want peace, its ab- 
stract, depoliticalized posture has made it easy prey 
for either the Democratic Party or the state-capitalists, 
calling themselves Communists to manipulate it. 

The anti-nuke movement must become a genuine 
anti-war movement that is not just against the bomb 
but against the system of capitalism that breeds war, 
builds the nuclear bombs, is anti-labor, anti-Black and 
anti-women. This is what the Black movement is looking 
for. If the anti-war movement tries to work this out. 
Black participation will grow by leaps and bounds. 


BLACK-RED VIEW 


Blacks and anti-nuke movement 


by John Alan 
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War and more wars-Lebanon and the Falklands 


by Peter Mallory and Kevin A. Barry 

Begin’s genocidal attack on Lebanon was carried 
out as a Hitler-like blitzkrieg, smashing all in its path, 
with a resulting death toll exceeding 10,000, making 
hundreds of thousands of people homeless, and adding 
yet another dark chapter to the history of the Middle 
East. Between June 6 and June 11, Begin's Defense 
Minister Sharon acted like a Nazi General in his total 
disregard for human life and the total destruction he 
caused, not only to the PLO, but to the people of 
Lebanon. 

After using 60,000 troops, 500 tanks and a fleet of 
sophisticated American planes equipped with the latest 
in electronic weaponry, it is clear that the Israeli claim 
that the war was in retaliation for an attempted assas- 
sination of one of their diplomatic personnel is an out- 
right lie. The Israeli claim that they wanted to clear 
25 miles of PLO territory had nothing to do with the 
air battles in which they destroyed the Syrian’ air force 
and missile sites in the Bekka Valley and shot up the 
Syrian tank force. 

The casualties among the civilian population were 

West Germany 

Reagan arrived in Germany along with other NATO 
leaders to be greeted by a demonstration in Bonn on 
June 10 of over 200,000 people. Slogans included “No to 
U.S. Atomic Weapons,” and “Go Back to Hollywood.” 
Groups present included ecologists, feminists, members 
of social democratic, Communist, and far Left groups, 
as well as the Collective in Solidarity with the Im- 
prisoned Polish Trade Unionists, supporters of the 
Salvadoran and the Afghan guerrilla fighters, and 
Turkish immigrant Workers’ groups. 

The next day Reagan traveled to West Berlin. The 
local government had “cleaned” the walls of the city 
of anti-Reagan slogans and banners, and banned all 
anti-Reagan demonstrations during his visit. In his 
speech, Reagan mentioned the Berlin Wall and said 
“the spirit of freedom is contagious,” but maybe he 
really meant instead the spirit of militarism and sup- 
pression— -from the Pentagon to Berlin to Jaruzelski. 


genocidal. In one bombed-out school, 45 children were 
found dead in the basement where they had sought 
shelter. A Red Cross delegation counted over 1,500 
civilians killed in Sidon alone. 

Secretary of Defense Weinberger says he is investi- 
gating to see if U.S.-supplied equipment was used in 
violation of agreements with Israel. He knows damn well 
that U.S.-supplied planes and their electronic equipment 
were used along with outlawed cluster bombs. The U.S. 
military is awaiting detailed reports from Israeli intelli- 
gence on how well the U.S. -supplied equipment stacked 
up against the Russian equipment in the hands of the 
Syrian army. 

To even pretend that such a massive Israeli attack 
could take place without months of preparation is ridicu-, 
lous. The Reagan-Haig team knew about the plans for 
war, they were widely reported in the press and to 
pretend that they did not approve is an outright lie. 

The PLO tactic of hiding its military units within 
the unspeakable refugee camps has led to countless 
deaths among the Palestinians. Far from destroying the 
Palestinian people, the Begin attack has gained more 
sympathy for their plight than all of Arafat’s terrorist 
acts. 

Andreas Zumadh, an anti-war activist in the West 
German movement, gave us the following account of 
the West Berlin demonstrations as he observed the 
June 14 sit-in outside the UN in New York. He had 
just flown to New York after demonstrating against 
Reagan in Germany. 

“On Thursday night, June 10, Protestant student 
groups sponsored a legal demonstration attended by 
100,000 people — against nuclear weapons, against the 
U.S. military in Latin America, against talk of a ‘limited 
nuclear war,’ and against Reagan’s idea of ‘military 
superiority’ over the USSR. A smaller illegal demonstra- 
tion occurred the next day while Reagan was in Berlin, 
where some parts of the “Autonomie” and “Alternative 
Liste” movements wanted to march despite the ban on 
demonstrations. They assembled four or five thousand 
people who started to march toward where Reagan was 
speaking. They were stopped by the police and fighting 
began.” 

“The next big demonstrations will be peace assem- 


ESI AT ARTICLE 
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Labor Congress, put in a new group of Leftists. So wor- 
ried did the ruling class become by the proposal of a 
centralized union dominated by whait they call “com- 
munists” that the government is now trying to reverse 
itself and break up the single union structure. 

The last elections to the Nigerian Labor Congress 
executive in the spring of 1981. even brought in a fren- 
zied attempt by the United States, through Andrew 
Young, to use dollars to defeat the “communists” and 
support a pro-government faction. The government also 
tried to use ethnicity to confuse the workers’ movement. 
In May of 1981 a General Strike was called. The role of 
the trade union leaders demonstrates the opportunism 
and theoretical bankruptcy of much of the Left. 

As we noted above, in reality there is hardly any 
distinction between the economic and political demands 
of the working class. It is hardly possible to make 
economic demands without challenging aspects of the 
political structure. However, attempts are being made 
to construct such a barrier, by leaving “politics to 
politicians.” Despite all the purge activities attempted 
by the government, the unions have been continually 
militant. However the militancy is often forced by some 
of the “revolutionary leaders” to be put into an “anti- 
imperialist” stage of struggle — the need to maintain 
“national unity,” a “stable national economy,” and the 
establishment of “a good government.” 

Thus in the May 1981 General Strike, when even 
the petty bourgeoisie' was being economically squeezed, 
their demands, such as restoration of loans for buying 
automobiles, became top priority demands. The leader- 
ship of the strike came to see the petty bourgeoisie 
and not the working class as the pivot of the General 
Strike. Politically, the leadership relied on the support 
of political forces and political parties who are hostile 
to the working class and peasantry. The leadership then 
ended up capitulating first to the parties that they had 
formed an alliance with, and then to the federal govern- 
ment. The General Strike was supposed to continue in- 
definitely, until all the conditions weTe met. But, in 
fact, it lasted only two days. 

- Rank-and-file workers challenged the capitulations 
to both state and national governments by refusing to 
go back to work until the Nigerian Labor Congress 
president met and talked with them. But their willing- 
ness to challenge the totality of bourgeois rule was 
channelled into a dead end by the reformism of “left” 


union leaders whose conception of Marxism had no 
role for the expression of political power by the working 
class. 

The Left, especially left academics, has failed to 
assist the mass movement to break oult of dead-end 
pathways. Why? They are within their own theoretic 
confusions. They seem to have an inability to face up to 
the historic task of giving up their own class privileges, 
not to become messiahs to the working class and peas- 
antry, but to serve as a bridge which will help create 
a freedom universality out of the experiences of the 
mass movement. But instead they seem to still be 
trapped within the confines of academic pursuits, making 
only occasional forays into the arena of class struggles, 
or Working with the bourgeois apparatus to create 
“alternatives.” Or perhaps there is just the plain paraly- 
sis of their theoretic impotency. 

The way out for Left theoreticians is not only to 
recognize the fundamental role of the working class 
and peasantry, but also to assist in- its self-mobilization 
in all of its struggles’ against the rule of capital without 
subjecting them to any form of ideological recreations 
of the past (Maoism, so-called Marxism-Leninism). 

The struggle of the Nigerian working cltfss and 
peasantry is part of the ongoing struggle for freedom 
worldwide. It is part of the revolutionary traditions 
and experiences of both the Paris Commune and the 
1917 Russian Revolution. It is also part of the revolu- 
tionary struggles of the East European and Russian 
working class in their struggles today to overthrow a 
totalitarian bureaucracy known as “socialism” which 
is desperate to expand its rule worldwide. In Africa, it 
has temporarily succeeded in utilizing the struggles of 
the Ethiopian working class, peasantry and students to 
impose a totalitarian Stalinist regime. 

Socialism and revolutions are not abstractions, just 
as capitalism and its state are not. It will therefore be 
necessary for Marxist r evolutional es in Nigeria to 
develop their theories and practices as part of the 
masses in motion, shed their intellectual privileges, and 
root themselves in the working class and peasantry 
who are both pivotal to the struggle and have a great 
deal to contribute to the /theories and practices through 
their ideas as well as experiences. What is most urgent- 
ly and concretely needed is so new a relationship of 
theory to practice that finally we will achieve a revolu- 
tion that will not sour. Nigeria can become a historic 
catalyst. 


Both Israel and Reagan wanted to abolish the 
former regime in Lebanon and substitute a Fascist 
Phalangist regime that would rule Lebanon with an 
iron hand. Israel will not withdraw until they establish 
it. f - 

Just as U.S. imperialism is upholding Israel’s in- 
vasion and imperialist aims in Lebanon, so it has sup- 
ported Thatcher’s imperialist aims in Britain’s war with 
Argentina over the Falklands/Malvinas. The British 
ideological twin of Reagan has, even after her military 
victory won at great cost in lives in the frigid Falklands, 
undertaken another invasion — taking Thule Island where 
they bravely captured 20 scientific personnel. 

The brief war has cost England $3 billion to date, 
for a territory that economically produced only $2.5 
million a year in sheep production, at a loss of over 
1,000 lives, and has incited the hatred of millions of 
Argentinians who have added to their hatred of their 
own fascist regime a hatred for British imperialism. 

The Argentinians have lost a war, deposed one des- 
pot — General Galtieri — and substituted a worse one, 
Gen. Reynaldo Bignone, a butcher involved in the death 
of over 10,000 Left oppositionists. The final repercussions 
of the debacle are yet to be felt in Argentina. 

blies in 5,000 different towns — we’ll call it a “peace 
week.” On Aug. 25-28, we plan to sit in at a military 
garrison in Tuebingen which has Pershing and other 
missiles. 


South Korea 


When a vicious military government, which claims 
to be restoring “Confucian” morality and “cleansing” 
the nation, is caught in a major financial scandal in- 
volving $330 million in fraudulent loans for the personal 
gain of top officials, it can only undermine still further 
the regime’s already very slim base of support. 

The scandal broke in late May. By early June, 100 
workers, most of them young women, had occupied the 
Control Data plant where they worked, and locked in 
two American executives who had flown to Korea jo 
discuss their grievances after six union leaders were 
fired on March 13. The government broke the strike 
after nine hours and arrested 55 workers. According to 
a woman union leader, Hahn Nyung Hee, they were 
brutally beaten by police. 

A few days later, 1,000 students fought with riot 
police on the campus of Yonsei University in Seoul. 
Sixteen of them were arrested for passing out leaflets. 
In April, students also fought with police during the 
visit of Vice-President Bush. 

U.S. imperialism is blamed by many for propping 
up the hated government of General Chun Doo Hwan. 
More revolt is almost certain as the trial of student 
rebels Moon Pu Shik, Kim Un Suk and the writer, Kim 
Hyon Jang, and 13 others begins. They are accused of 
participating in a group which the government claims 
is responsible for burning down the U.S. Cultural Center 
in Pusan on March 18. They face the death penalty. 
Kim Hyon Jang had been living underground, sheltered 
by a Catholic Church group, ever since participating in 
the mass uprising at Kwangju in 1980, when Chun’s 
solders killed 2,000 people. 


Mauritius 


Mauritius, an Indian Ocean island which is a mem- 
ber of the Organization of African Unity, has just ex- 
perienced the landslide victory of a socialist alliance 
which captured all 60 seats in Parliment from the Labor 
Party, led by 82-year-old Sir Seewoosagur Ramgoolam. 
The leader of the successful socialist alliance is Paul 
Berenger, head of the Mauritian, Militant Movement. 
Berenger received his training in the Paris student 
revolt of 1968. He is 36 years old. 

The new government will bar its ports to both the 
Russian and American Navys which have been using 
them. It plans a complete break with the British Com- 
monwealth and intends to pursue socialist policies with- 
in the framework of its limited economy. 

Mauritius lies between Malagasy and Diego Garcia, 
where the United States is establishing a major military 
base in the Indian Ocean. Diego Garcia and Mauritius 
are both part of the Chagos Archipelago and have his- 
torically been administered as a unit by England. When 
England negotiated a deal for bases with the United 
States, the 1,600 inhabitants of Diego Garcia (about the 
same number of inhabitants as the Falklands)' were 
recognized as Mauritians, and funding was provided by 
England for their care or resettlement. 

The claim of sovereignty over Diego Garcia has 
never been relinquished by Mauritius. Margaret Thatcher 
has promised the House of Commons that the islands 
would be handed over to Mauritius “when there was no 
longer a threat to peace,” or when the U.S. lease ran 
out in the year 2050, or civilization ceases to exist in a 
nuclear holocaust, whichever event occurs first. 
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puppet regime, specifically the neo-fascist Phalangist army 
that the Lebanese masses had fought and were on the verge 
of defeating in the 1975-76 Civil War. 

That Reagan is presently supporting Begin-Sharon's Israel 
vrhich is now ravaging Lebanon is clear beyond any perad- 
venture of a doubt. The U.S. has gone so for os to invent a 
myth that there is "no Lebanon," that supposedly so chaotic 
were conditions in Lebanon that even Israel's genocidal war 
can pass for "peace." What they think is the end of Lebanon 
will prove to be the beginning of the end of global im- 
perialism, headed by the U.S. and achieving its most gory 
form in Israel's wanton ways of trying to destroy Lebanon. 

The opposition to Begin's rule within Israel is as yet 
small, but it is vocal. It has just 'had a Peace Now rally 
outside of Begin's office, in which the Citizens Rights Move- 
ment participated end which showed the intensify of its 
opposition. Professor Benjamin Cohen of the University of 
Tef'Aviv wrote of Begin-Sharon's rationale for the genocide 
in Lebanon: "These Goebbelsean lies enrage me." (The letter 
to Pierre Vidal-Naget, an organizer of the Jewish intellectu- 


als whp demonstrated in front of the Israeli Embassy in 
Paris, was printed in Le Monde, June 19.) 

Israel's present blitzkrieg has a stark resemblance to 
nothing so much as Hitler's "final solution" for the Jews. 
Begin should have (earned from that Holocaust that you 
cannot destroy a whole people ond their hunger for freedom. 
What Arafat could not achieve through all these years, Begin 
has managed to do for him by giving Arafat an expanded 
acceptance by the majority of Palestinians and by making 
him a hero. 

If anything proves that successful revolution is im- 
possible without a philosophy of revolution it is precisely 
Lebanon, 5 The 1975 -76 Civil War in that land was taking 

5. Of ail the Arab lands, Lebanon is the one that permits the 
freest expression for all political tendencies, and included a 
Communist Party even before Lebanon gained an independent 
existence in 1943. It was because of the narrow nationalism 
which the Stalinists reintroduced in the 1975-76 Civil War in 
Lebanon and which persists to this day that our August 1976 
Political- Philosophic Letter on that Civil War ended with: "When 
history and theory get into each other's way, and philosophy and 
revolution get separated, there is no exit from counter-revolu- 
tionary consequences," It is these counter-revolutionary conse- 
quences that we are suffering right at this moment. 


piece in the period when, on the one hand, there was the 
greatest worldwide Recession since the Depression and, on 
the other hand, new forms of revolution were arising that 
posed new questions. Didn’t, for example, the revolution in 
Portugal really begin in Africa? The Portuguese Revolution 
also witnessed a tendency that called for apaitidorismo (non- 
partyism). The entire decade was concluded with the 1979 
revolution in Iran that made revolution rather than oil the 
characteristic olso of the Middle East. - 

It wasn't, however, the 1970s that had first begun the 
new age. A whole 30-year movement from practice began 
in the 1 950s when it became clear that the banner of, Hu- 
manism, raised by the totally new oppearance of freedom 
fighters from under Communist totalitarianism, was so uni- 
versal a form that it characterized all the freedom fighters 
of this age — including those fighting Western imperialism 
as well, be that irr Africa, or Latin America, or the Middle 
East, or right Within the U.S. - 


///. Methodology and Politicalization: The 30-Year Movement from Practice that is 
itself a Form of Theory, and the Theoretical Developments that Reach Philosophy 


The new age had begun with a new stage of production, 
the introduction of Automation, the predecessor of the 
robotics of today. The questions the workers raised in the 
mines where Automation was first introduced had never 
before been posed. Instead of asking about wages, the work- 
ers battling Automation wonted to know: What kind of 
labor — mental/manual — should men and women do? And 
while this seemed at first to be limited only to the mines 
and then the auto shops and to appear only in the U.S., the 
question that was raised in East Germany in 1953 also 
came out of "norms of work." With that very first revolt 
from under Communist totalitarianism the world's attention 
shifted to East Europe, where it reached a climax in 1956-57 
in Hungary. It was there that, along with the revolution, 
Marx's Humanist Essays were brought onto the historic 
stage. This movement from practice that was itself a form 
of theory marked a new world stage in production, in politics, 
and in philosophy. 

Where the capitalist ideologues had declared the 1950s 
to be the decade of the "end of ideology," the mosses in 
motion displayed a passion for a philosophy of liberation as 
powerful as the actual battles. Both spread like wildfire 
throughouf the world with the emergence of a whole new 
Third World in Africa, the Middle East, Latin America, as 
well as new forms of Black, youth ond anti-war revolts in 
the technologically advanced world, including the U.S. itself. 

However, instead of Marxists digging into the new 
movement from practice as the new challenge to them- 
selves, post-Marx Marxists continued with their old econo- 
mist analyses. Indeed, even some of the Marxists who had 
participated in the development of a new theory of state- 
capitalism to meet the challenge of the 1930s — the theory 
which showed that the first workers' state had been trans- 
formed into a state-capitalist society — foiled to meet the 
still newer movement from practice that was itself a form 
of theory. We alone completed a comprehensive philosophic- 
theoretic mdior work, rooted in that movement from practice, 
with the publication of Marxism and Freedom. Moreover, it 
was preceded by the breakthrough on the Absolute Idea in 
1 953 six weeks before the actual outbreak of the first East 
German Revolt, on June 17. 

The four-year period between that breakthrough on the 
Absolute Idea — which saw in it neither a total abstraction nor 


a God but a movement from practice as, well as one from 
theory, in which their unification was "absolute" — led to a 
re-examinafion of Marxism. Instead of stopping at the theory 
of state-capitalism which had met the challenge of the De- 
pression, on the one hand, and the transformation into oppo- 
site of the ‘first workers' state into a state-capitalist society, 
on the other hand, we now did not merely translate Marx's 
1 844 Manuscripts but situated those Humanist Essays in the 
post-World War II period. Furthermore, we related Marx's 
1844 internationalist-Humanist principles to the Americon 
roots of Marxism. :’ :■ ■■; 

The significance of this was that Absolute Idea — ; 0 S a 
movement frdm practice to theory as well as from theory to 
practice; as a new relationship of the two; as a new beginning 
— laid the ground for hearing all the new voices from below 
in the turbulent 1960s. We published them in a multitude 
of pamphlets, from Freedom Riders Speak for Themselves to 
Workers Battle Automation and the Free Speech Movement, 
and worked out new aspects of the Black dimension both on 
the American scene in Americon Civilization on Trial ond on 
the African scene in the pamphlet on the Afro-Asion Revolu- 
tions. At the same time, along with the first English translation 
of Marx's Humanist Essays we published the first English 
translation of Lenin's Abstract of Hegel's Science of Logic; 
both ' translations were published as appendices to Marxism 
ond Freedom in 1958. 

Without such philosophic preparation for revolution, 
activism in itself, even when it reaches such a high point as 
1968, cannot achieve c successful revolution. A new stage of 
cognition was reached with the end of the illusion that acti- 
vism oy itself was sufficient, and that theory could just be 
picked up "en route." That new stage of cognition — Absolute 
Idea as New Beginning — was spelled out in Philosophy and 
Reyolufion in 1973. 

1974-75 is the second new stoge in capitalist production 
in the post-WW II period. Whereas the first basic new stage 
of production in 1 950 when Automation was introduced 
cleared the ground for ever greater mass profits for capitalism 
- — and capitalists coufd play deaf to workers' demands for o 
new .kind of labor — -the 1974-75 crisis hit capitalist produc- 
tion in its very innards with such deep structural changes and 
such drop in the rate of profit, when related to the high 
costs of high technology, that it became clear this crisis 


would not be followed by any sort of boom. Shockingly, once 
again, most post-Marx Marxists, instead of feeling a compul- 
sion to reorganize their thinking, continued their plodding, 
vulgar, economist way. 6 

With the publication finally, in the 1970s, of a trans- 
cription of Marx's Ethnological Notebooks, however, we Were 
enabled to see Marx's work as a totality and to recognize 
those new moments in Marx's last decade, when he declared 
t hot "The Historical Tendency of Capitalist Accumulation"- — 
the climax of his greatest theoretical work, Capitol — was 
characteristic only of Western capitalism but not a universal 
form. That is, it was not relevant for what we now call the 
Third World, which could, Marx said, have its revolution 
ahead of the West. 

It is in this last decode of Marx's life, the vety period 
when the first post-Morx Marxists behoved as if if were very 
nearly nothing but "a slow death," that we found the trail to 
the ?980s on the question of "revolution in permanence." 

Rosa Luxemburg was the first great revolutionary Marx- 
ist who had raised the question of democracy offer the con- 
quest of revolutionary power. A study of Luxemburg as revolu- 
tionary theorist and activist as well as in her heretofore 
unexplored feminist dimension, together with a view of today's 
Women's Liberation Movement as . revolutionary force and 
Reason, become integral to the third book, Rosa Luxemburg, 
Women's Liberation, and Morx's Philosophy of Revolution. 

When, in the period between 1878 and 1882, Marx 
projected the fundamental Man /Woman concept that he had 
raised in his very first discovery of a whole new continent of 
thought and revolution in 1844, he was also reading the latest 
in anthropological studies— Henry Morgan's Ancient Society. 
Marx, of course, wasn't just "reading," he related the much 
freer Iroquois women ond' the Irish women who had more 
power before Britan subjugated Ireland, to the type of ground 
needed for totally new human relations. Methodology and 
Politicalization, i.e. the concretization of o philosophy of 
revolution, is of the essence precisely because it illuminates 
the immediate as well as the ultimate problems. 


IV, New Moments in Marx and Today's New Challenges 


The deepening Recession in 1980 and Carter's imperial- 
ist and tragic fiasco in the desert of Iran illuminated one 
thing only. — how rapidly the U.S. is hurtling down a dead- 
end track. The two major conclusions we drew from the 
Draft Perspectives for our last convention, "Tomorrow is Now; 
U.S. Imperialism in the Iranian Desert, ond, of Home, in Deep 
Recession and Resurgent Racism," were that, in intensifying 
all our activities, the need was to expand N&L from an 8 
to a 12-page paper and to continue working out a philosophy 
of revolution for our age. We colled 1980 "The Year of the 
Book" and ai.ned to complete a new work, Rosa Luxemburg, 
Women's Liberation, and Morx's Philosophy of Revolution. In 
the post two years we achieved both these goals. 

What we've learned from bofh the expansion of N&L 
(which permits us to listen to ever new voices, record activities, 
ond work out new developments in theory) and from the new 
book now going to press is how urgently relevant to our age 
were Marx's "new moments." 

Marx spent all his life developing that new continent of 
thought and revolution he founded in 1844 as a philosophy 
of world revolution rooted in the actual class struggles pitted 
against capitalism whose economic lows of development and 
crises Marx analyzed most profoundly and originally. At the 
end of his life he found still other "new moments" — that is, 
new paths for development. 


1 ) New revolutionary forces, no longer limited to the 
proletariat in advanced lands but present also in the under- 
developed countries, 

2) New cultures which, even when "primitive," actuolly 
disclosed more human relationships, as witness the Iroquois 
women. 


6. It is important to study again the analysis made in the N&L 
pamphlet, Morx's Capital and Today's Global Crisis. See especially 
the critique of Ernest Monde ! and the Trotskyists, "Today's 
Epigones Who Try to Truncate Marx's Capital." 


3) The multi-dimensionality of civilizations, in which the 
West was by no means seen as "civilized" and the Orient as 
"backward." There is no Chinese Wall between civilizations. 
Dialectical development allows for no such unbridgeable 
stagifying, 

(Continued on page 12) 
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Were any post-Marx Marxists grounded in such a mag- 
nificent vision of humanity's “absolute movement of becom- 
ing"? What become tragically evident in World War I, with 
the collapse of the Second International (which, after all, 
represented the world's established Marxism) was that a 
Great Divide was needed, not only a Great Divide against be- 
trayal and reformism, but o Great Divide in thought. There 
were many great revolutionaries, like Rosa Luxemburg and 
Leon Trotsky, but one and only one — Lenin — felt any com- 
pulsion to reorganize not just politically but philosophically. 
Such a new dimension in Marx unfolded for Lenin on his re- 
turn to Hegelian dialectics that he could conclude (in his 
Abstract 1 of Hegel's Science of Logic) that none of the Marx- 
ists hod fully understood Capital, "especially the first 
chapter." 

Lenin's break with his own philosophic past and re- 
establishment of the dialectics of revolution laid the ground 
for 1917. The very obvious transformation of Russia as a 
workers' state' into its very opposite needs hardly to be proven 
now; yet no Marxist, when Lenin died, grasped Lenin's dia- 
lectic' methodology and met the challenge to analyze the new 
stage of the economy and the new horrific transformation of 
Russia into a state-copifalist society. 

Each discovery Qf new writings of MarX followed a revo- 
lution. If was only after Lenin broke with his philosophic past, 
only after the actual successful 1917 Revolution that attempts 
were made to discover the full Marx heritage. None knew of 
the 1844 Humanist Essays before the 1917 Revolution un- 
earthed them from the closed vaults of the Second Interna- 
tional. None grasped the 1857-58 Grundrisse before the Chi- 
nese Revolution made Marx's analysis of the "Asiatic mode of 
production" concrete for today. It took the birth of a whole 
new Third World as well as the development of Women's 
Liberation from an Idea to the new force of Women's 
Liberation as Movement before Marx's last writings, the 
Ethnological Notebooks, were transcribed and published. 

The new worlds that were emerging were not just geo- 
graphic but new spheres of thought, whether we consider 
those that came from East Europe asking for "Socialism with 
a Human Face" or the Black Revolution in the U.S. with its 
slogan of "Freedom Now." Put differently, the movement 
from practice that was itself a form of theory demanded that 
its challenge be met. 

It was with that challenge to the movement from theory 
that, for the first time, a few Marxist theoreticians finally be- 
gan to feel the compulsion to return to the sharp distinction 
between theory and the total reorganization that a philosophy 
demands. No matter how important theory may be — and the 
theory of statercapitalism was crucial — it is this distinction, 
between theoretical analyses of the objective situation and 
philosophic grasp of the new subjective forces of revolution 
as Reason, that Is crucial os the ground for both current 
activities and philosophic preparation for revolution, and which 
led to the shocking discovery that no post-Marx Marxist was 
deeply grounded in Marx's Marxism. 

What was barn, objectively, to point the trail was the 
movement from practice which required the recognition that 
since those new moments provide ground for theoreticians, 
theory itself must develop to a total outlook, a philosophy. 

The most shocking experience in working out the book 
was to find what the post-Marx Marxists had done (or more 
correctly, had not done) to preserve, much less develop, the 
unfinished writings of Marx. The best, Engels, had achieved 
what no others could hove done, by editing Volumes II and 
III of Marx's Capital for publication. But neither the heirs he 
chose for Marx's archives, nor even he himself (who was no 
Marx) led anyone to grapple with the totality of Marx. Indeed, 
he was the first post-Marx Marxist whose talent at populari- 
zation far outdistanced his grasp of Marx's Marxism. That 
popularization proved so popular that it, and not Marx's 
Marxism, became ground for the Second International. 

Seeing Marx's work as a totality made it possible for the 
first time to criticize not only reformists but also revolution- 
aries, including Lenin who alone had reorganized philosophi- 
cally and met the challenge of WWI and the breakdown of 
established Marxism, thereby creating ground for the Novem- 
ber 1917 proletarian revolution, but who had not extended 
that philosophic reorganization to the old vanguardist 1902-3 
concept of the Party, though he had often modified it. 

Rosa Luxemburg, Women's Liberation, and Marx's Phil- 
osophy of Revolution reveals both that first view of Marx as a 
totality and the needed break with all post-Marx Marxists 
who congealed Marxism to their dogmatism and failed to 
work out the new moments as a continuing development. 
Just as the publication of Marxism and Freedom laid the 
ground for listening to and projecting all the voices from 
below; and just as Philosophy and Revolution laid the ground 
for such pamphlets as Frantz Fanon, America's First General 
Strike, and the Latin American Revolutions; so there is no 
doubt that the new book will increase our outreach not only 
in general but specifically on Rosa Luxemburg as a revolu- 
tionary sporitaneist, on the Women's Liberation Movement, 
and on the totolity of Marx, himself. Thus, our contribution 
with "3 books, not 1," synthesized with what happened ob- 


jectively and subjectively for the past 30 years, manifests 
what we mean by the "Second Great Divide," 

That is the philosophic and not only the political need, 
theoretically as well as organizationally, to prepare for revo- 
lution. This calls, not far "a vanguard party to lead," but for 
a philosophy of revolution that is rooted in the new three- 
decade long movement from practice and thus integrates 
spontaneity ond organization. 

Our organizational tasks for 1 982-83 flow from the "3 
books, not 1," with which we greet the centenary of Marx's 
death and which had caught the link of continuity with 
Marx's Marxism, and the discontinuity between the two ages 
— the 1880s and the 1980s. These became ground for the 
1982-83 Perspectives both as they were expressed in the 
analysis of the myriad crises of the day and the organizational 
conclusions flowing from them. 

First and most important is the needed widened activity 
on the Black dimension. The urgency today is by no means 
new, however, since the Black mosses os vanguard have 
characterized the whole American development. Whether we 
take as long range a view as American Civilization on Trial, 
or begin with the first theoretical work when we became in- 
dependent, Marxism and Freedom, where the Montgomery Bus 
Boycott was placed on the same level os the three new pages 
of freedom — East Germany, Hungary and Vorkuta — that is to 
soy, the whole historic movement from practice of the 1950s; 
whether we take the international Black relations as seen also 
in the affinity of the philosophy of Frantz Fanon and Marxist- 
Humanism; the present need is to intensify our activity with 
the Black dimension at the Center. 

Along with our activities in the Block dimension, stands 
our work in Women's Liberation and with the Youth. And we 
must, of course, expand our octivifies with the Latino libera- 
tion movement. 

As imperative as all those activities are, none ore more 
important this year than the work around "3 books, not 1." 
It demands a national tour by the Chairwoman this Spring 
with books in hand, and the participation of all Marxist-Hu- 
manists in the projection of this work. That is whot is mani- 
fested in the expression "Hove thumb, will travel." That is 
to say, we cannot be limited to the places where we have 
locals. The need to project Morxist-Humonism in os compre- 
hensive a form as has been done in the latest work requires 
that we cover the length and breadth of the U.S. os well 
as Europe. 

Finally and most important— -indeed, the iproof that the 
other tasks have been successful— is organizational growth. 
What gives this need a new foundation is our singling out 
what Marx had done in his last decode os he developed the 
concept of permanent revolution as the foundation for or- 
ganization. Too often and too superficially the foct that Karl 
Marx had not developed an "organization theory" in a direct 
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way has been used by post-Morx Marxists to contend that he 
had no theory for organization and that he was not on organ- 
ization man, which in fact belies everything he did from the 
first moment he broke with bourgeois society, founded his 
new continent of thought and revolution ond promptly or- 
ganized the Communist Correspondence Committees. And 
that in the very city where he was writing those Humanist 
Essays, Paris. 

Lenin Certainly had a theory of the vonguord party and 
while he modified it greatly, especially after the 1 905 Revo- 
lution, he never did reorganize his philosophic thinking on 
that subjeat, when he broke with his philosophic past in creat- 
ing the first Great Divide in Marxism. While his great State 
and Revolution was based mainly on Marx's work on the 
Paris Commune and the Critique of the Gotha Programme, 
the one part of the Critique of Ihe Gotha Programme Lenin 
poid no attention to was: organization. 

A great new moment in that last decade was precisely 
that work of Marx. First to be noted is the fact that it is a 
critique of a program of what was to be a new organization, a 
unification of Eisenachists and Lassalleans. While he called it, 
modestly enough, "Marginal Notes," and they were written 
alongside the program itself, they turned out to take up 31 
pages as against the four pages of the original program. 
Moreover, these “marginal notes" deliberately left out the 
strictly narrow organizational conclusions which he dismissed 
as "a mere echo of the bourgeois People's Party." He had 
addressed his critique to only a few leaders in the hope that 
these would project, it to the Unity Congress itself. 

The profundity of every single paragraph of the Critique 
is, in foct, so deeply philosophic that he touches on subjects 
none of his philosophic works hod touched before. He actually 
projects the philosophic foundation for organization into what 
wou1<) be the needs not only of the day, not only of the epoch, 
not only of the revolution itself, but what the development of 
society would be like after a successful revolution as we come 
out of capitalist society still bearing its marks. 

His conclusion is that theory must never be compromised 
and that if an activity is needed with groups other than those 
following nevy principles it should be strictly limited to the 
activity and not get frozen into an organizational form on on 
insufficient theoretical ground. 

It is this we have called organizational responsibility for 
one’s philosophic stand for o new society. And it is on this 
basis thof we are asking those who agree wilh our principles 
to join us and take organizational responsibility for project- 
ing Morxist-Humonism because, in truth, philosophy itself 
does not reach its full orticulation until it has discovered the 
right organizational form. Philosophy, far from being an ego 
trip, is the result, the summation, of the epochal striving of 
the mosses for freedom. 

—THE RESIDENT EDITORIAL BOARD 

June 25, 1982 
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Last chance at special pre-publication offer — $7.95 each until July 31 ($10.95 list price) 


MiRXIlT HUH4Nin ARCHIVES 


Marxist-Humanism, 1941 to Today 
Its Origin and Development in the U.S. 

The newly-expanded 7.000-page Raya Dunayevskaya Collection 
is now available on microfilm for $60. Please write to: 

Archives of Labor ond Urban Affairs, Walter Reuther Library 
Wayne State University, Detroit, Ml 48202 

The Guide to the Collection prepared by News & Letters 
is available for $1.00. 


Order the books 
arjpl the guide from 
News & Letters 
2832 E. Grand Blvd. 
Detroit, Mich. 4821 1 







Two-way road 
toward freedom 
m Africa, U.S. 

by Charles Denby, Editor 

Author of Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s Journal 

The essay article in the July, N&L, “Nigeria: oil 
boom, oil doom and crisis” by the young African, 
Ugokwe, recalled to me how the two-way road for ideas 
of freedom between Black Africa and Black America 
has fired the liberation movement on both sides of the 
Atlantic. I made that two-way road to freedom part of 
the concluding pages of my autobiography, Indignant 
Heart: A Black Worker’s Journal, and print excerpts 
below — Charles Denby. 

In the early years of my life, it was a common 
thing among Blacks to discuss our relations with Africa. 
Many older ones would remember which tribe in Africa 
they came from, and the younger ones could not under- 
stand their dialect. But it was practically impossible for 
any Black not to have a feeling of close kinship as he 
or she sat and listened to the stories of slave ships the 
old ones told. 

In the Depression I was traveling all over the 
country looking for work. So was everybody else 1 
knew. Yet. next to the question of a job, what Blacks 
would talk about most was Mussolini’s attack on 
Ethiopia and how Africa was always getting the short 
end of the stick. 

Somewhere between that period and the great in- 
dependence movements of the Africans in the 1950s, 
the middle-class Blacks began to preach that Blacks 
were not really African. They didn’t seem to be satisfied 
just to point to the obvious — that Blacks were Ameri- 
can in language and culture and experience. No, they 
showed they were afraid of the African heritage by- 
talking of Africans as backward, if not still outright 
head-hunters. 

IN I960 DURING THE CONGO CRISIS, the line 
(Continued on page 9) 




El Salvador: the right wing and the 
U.S. seek to crush the revolution 


by Mary Holmes 

Reagan’s presidential certification on July 
28 , that the current murderous ruling regime in 
El Salvador — headed by the army, by Presi- 
dent Alvaro Magana of the right-wing Party of 
National Conciliation and by death squad leader 
Maj. Roberto d’Aubuisson, now Constituent As- 
sembly president — has shown enough “progress” 
on human rights and land redistribution to be 
granted continuing millions in U.S. aid, comes 
on the heels of fresh evidence of atrocities, this 
time the documented testimony of the torture 
of a Salvadoran Green Cross volunteer who 
allegedly passed medicine to rebels. 

In order to “sanitize” increasing U. S. imperialist 
intervention in El Salvador, the Reagan Administration 
is still dinging to the fraudulent March 28 elections, 
long since discredited by many, including a study made 
on the spot by the Central American University of El 
Salvador. Those elections have served to legitimize the 


current rule of terror by the Army, in and out of 
uniform. 

Roberto d’Aubuisson, whom Reagan is embracing 
as the product of “democracy,” previously headed the 
White Warriors, a paramilitary death squad organized 
to terrorize and carry out mass executions, especially in 
the countryside. He is directly implicated in the 1980 
assassination of Archbishop Romero and was banned as 
an “undesirable” from entering the U. S. in 1980. During 
his election campaign, d'Aubuisson requested U. S. 
assistance to El Salvador be in the form of napalm, and 
has not hesitated to call for the murder of tens of thous- 
ands of Salvadoran peasants as the “final solution.” 

DISMANTLING AGRICULTURAL REFORM 

The flashpoint for the new level of fighting and 
U. S. intervention within El Salvador today came when 
d’Aubuisson, in his role as armed overseer for the most 
reactionary absentee landlords with whom he has always 

(Continued on page 5) 

The people of Guatemala 

by Committee of Solidarity with the People of Guatemala 


The Black dimension South and North 


TCHULA SEVEN 

Editor's Note: Eddie Carthan, mayor of Tchula, 
Miss, has been on a national speaking tour. 'While in 
Los Angeles, he spoke to a meeting of the News and 
Letters Committee. Samuel Calaham, a member of the 
Tchula Seven, was marching on the SCLC Pilgrimage 
from Alabama to Washington, D.C., when he was inter- 
viewed by Ray McKay of News & Letters. Below we 
print excerpts from their talks. 


for Tchula to develop that community. After about a 
year-and-a-half in office we were able to complete the 
paving of all the streets in the town. We constructed 
day care centers. We constructed a medical facility that 
provided medical care for all of the citizens of that 
town. We established a transportation program for the 
elderly and handicapped; a nutrition program; we 
bought equipment for the entire town, which included 
(Continued on page 8) 


Today in Guatemala the policy of presi- 
dent Rios Montt is the extermination of the 
indigenous peoples. Now he is not fighting 
against the guerrilla, because he knows very 
well that the guerrilla is not isolated, but is 
part of the people. Rios Montt is- not only 
following the old scorched earth policies of 
his predecessor Lucas Garcia. Now, when they 
bombard a village they also burn the sur- 
rounding mountains, the crops, the animals, 
they bum 1 everything, so that the few sur- 
vivors will have no place to hide, no food to 
eat. It is much more terrible now. 

— Rigoberta Menchu, Quiche Indian, member 


EDDIE CARTHAN 

I was elected mayor of Tchula in 1977. Tchula is 
located in Holmes County, a county that has a 71 per- 
cent Black majority population. It is one of the ten 
poorest counties in the United States. Tchula has an 80 
percent Black majority population. More than 60 percent 
of the citizens receive public aid. 

Tchula, like most Southern municipalities, is divided 
by a railroad track where whites live on ong.side and 
Blacks live 'on the other. And if one would have driven 
through the white community in 1977 they would have 
seen the difference of the two communities. On the 
white side there were beautiful Colonial-type structures 
with manicured lawns and swimming pools, sidewalks 
and curbs and gutters, recreation facilities and all the 
modern facilities one could imagine would be in a 
community. On the other side of the tracks where the 
Blacks live there were dirt roads, shacks and shanties, 
no recreation facilities, no jobs. 

WE COULD SEE that in that city, like most cities 
in the South, the services and funds of the community 
had not been equally distributed. We began working by 
trying to attract federal, foundation and- private funds 


WILLIE TURKS MURDER 

New York, N.Y. — On July 18, 2,000 people marched 
and rallied in the Gravesend section of Brooklyn to 
protest the racist murder of Willie Turks, a Black N.Y. 
City transit worker. Turks was killed last month (see 
July, 1982 N&L) when he, along with two other Black 
transit workers, were attacked and beaten by a group of 
15 to 20 white youths. 

The demonstration began in the Black Marlboro 
housing project and after a brief rally we marched to 
the site where Turks was killed. We held a brief rally 
at the site and marched back to the Marlboro projects 
for another rally. The, marchers were from all parts of 
the city; many were people from the Marlboro houses,, 
but there were also Asian-American and Latino groups, 
Left and anti-war groups, white church groups, women's 
liberation groups, and labor unions. 

TURKS NOT THE FIRST 

One of the speakers at the assembling rally was 
Dennis Dixon, one of the two workers who were beaten 
along with Turks. He said: “1 grew up in the South, but 
1 -have never seen as much viciousness there as I saw the 
(Continued on page 9) 


of the Vicente Menchu Christian 
Revolutionaries and the Guatemalan 
Committee of Patriotic Unity 

That is the reality of Guatemala today, where some 
5,000 have been killed since the March 23, 1982 coup 
that resulted in General Efrain Rios Montt usurping the 
presidency. He promised reforms and an end to repres- 
sion. Instead, this reactionary fundamentalist Christian 
who believes himself “called by God” to rule, has im- 
posed a state of seige, press censorship and prohibition 


(Continued on page 5) 
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WOMAN AX REASON 


by Suzanne Casey 

In her biography of Margaret Fuller, The 
Woman and the Myth: Margaret Fuller’s Life 
and Writings (The Feminist Press, 1976)' Bell 
Gale Chevigny presents a most beautiful and 
moving portrait of this remarkable woman who 
went beyond being a member of the Transcen- 
dentalist literati of New England in the 1830s to 
take that elite group itself to task for narrow- 
mindedness and self-imposed isolation from the 
material/real world. 

She did so not only in written criticism but eventu- 
ally also as an active participant in a revolution which 
sought to actually bring about the ideal human society 
which for the Transcend entalists had been realized only 
in their own thoughts. 

BECOMING A SOCIALIST 

The chronological form of the book 1 is* such that we 
suffer with Fuller through her stifling youth and early 
adulthood as a woman of great intelligence who was 
constantly marvelled at by male intellectuals who were 
willing to accept her only as an exception. Wit and 
intellect were so commonly considered “male” traits that 
Fuller felt herself fragmented into two personalities, 
one male and one female. While “feminine” qualities 
and sensitivity were valued in male writers such as Haw- 
thorne, 2 Fuller’s “manly” qualities marked her as 
“freakish.” 

But none could deny her intelligence and skill at 
literary criticism and she became the first woman editor 
of the Transcendentalist Journal The Dial in 1840. it 
was when she began to critique not only society outside 
the Utopians’ circle but the narrowness of ideas — espe- 
cially on women’s freedom — within it that she ceased 
to be their darling (read “token”) and became a thorn 
in their sides. 

When she finally was able to leave this circle for 
Europe as a correspondent for the New York Tribune in 
1844, she observed life and struggle in the slums of 
London, and in Paris met the Italian revolutionary-in- 
exile Giusseppe Mazzini whom she later helped smuggle 
into Italy. 

She was exhilarated by the ferment of ideas sur- 
rounding the revolutions of 1848 and Chevigny points 
out similarities between Fuller’s and Marx' s reports of 
the Italian Revolution, but it is not known whether 
Fuller knew any of Marx’s writings. 

What is known, however, is that she wrote to her 
friends Marcus and Rebecca .Spring in December, 1849 
that she had “become an enthusiastic Socialist; else- 
where is no comfort, no solution for the problems of 
the times.” 

WOMAN AS REVOLUTIONARY 

Chevigny’s bringing out this hidden dimension of 
Fuller and her lack of hesitance to bring in Marx is 
much appreciated, since the Women’s Liberation Move- 
ment has never really looked deeply into Marx’s 1844 
writings, especially on Man/Woman, and their relation- 
ship to this period of revolutions as well as to our day. 

It has been one of our grievances that we have 
been denied our own history, but is it possible that in 
our anxiety to find that history we have cheated our- 
selves by being too quick to decide which areas of the 
lives of past women are relevant for today? 

Just as this dimension of Fuller has been buried, 
the great revolutionary thinker and activist Rosa Lux- 
emburg has been virtually ignored by the Women’s 
Movement either on the grounds that she was not a 
feminist or that as a Marxist her thought was “male 
dominated.” Nothing could be further from the 


1. The Feminist Press, 8ox 334, Old Westbury, New York 11568, has 
published many works of women's history which would otherwise 
have been lost to us. 

2. In his Literary Democracy: The Declaration of Cultural Independ- 
ence in America (New York: Viking Press, ? 98 1 ), Larrer Ziff pre- 
sents an intriguing theory on Hawthorne's views of feminism. 
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Margaret Fuller's life 

truth.3 

For Margaret Fuller, this period of revolutionary 
ferment dissolved the gulf she felt between her personal 
longings and ideas on meaningful human and social 
relationships and the hope of achieving them. 

In Rome in 1847, she met and became the lover of 
Angelo Ossoli, an Italian partisan whom Larzer Ziff, in 
his chapter on Fuller in Literary Democracy, suggests 
may have actually been converted to the cause by 
Fuller. She played an active role in the struggle for 
Italian independence in 1848-49, both writing dispatches 
back to America and running a hospital during the 
siege of Rome, suffering separation from the baby she 
had had by Ossoli to do so. 

Chevigny shows how her full personality coalesced 
during this period. Her relationship with Ossoli was one 
of two independent thinker-activists and one which she 
knew readers of her Woman in the Nineteenth Century 
would not understand unless they could actually see it. 

Here is how Fuller herself spoke of her life in 
Europe:“It was no false instinct that said I might here 
find an atmosphere to develop me in ways I need. Had 
I only come ten years earlier! Now my life must be a 
failure, so much strength has been wasted on abstrac- 
tions, which only came because I ,grew not in the right 
soil.” 

LEGACY FOR TODAY 

Amidst these freedom struggles she also changed 
her attitude toward the Abolitionists whose style she 
had opposed at home even though she hated slavery: 
“How it pleases me here to think of the Abolitionists! 
I could never endure to be with them at home, they 
- (Continued on page 10) 


3. The new work, Rosa Luxemburg, Women's Liberation, and Marx's 
Philosophy of Revolution by Raya Dunayevskaya is soon to be 
released by Humanities Press and explores the feminist dimension 
of Luxemburg. 



Silverado maids strike 


Napa, Cal. — The maids and laundry workers at 
the Silverado Country Club have been on strike since 
June 15. The issues in the strike are wages and work- 
load. We currently make $4.65 per hour and asked for 


an increase of 52 cents. 

The groundskeepers who went on strike at the same 
time and make $7.50 per hour asked for the same in- 
crease and got it. Their union, the Laborers, took them 
back in to work and they are now crossing our lines. 
This seems to be discrimination against women. 

Silverado has also tried to double our workload. We 
used to do 15 rooms and now they want us to do 30 
rooms with more duties in each room. But all they have 
offered us in negotiations is a three-cent raise, a no 
strike clause, and a cap on our health insurance. The 
only new thing they offered us last time is that they 
now want to fire anyone they want; they don’t want 
to give us amnesty. 

They want the union. Service Employees Interna- 
tional Local 18, out They sent us all a notice to go 
back, asking all of those who would to sign a paper 
saying they wouldn’t have anything to do with the 
union. Without the union if they tell us to wash win- 
dows, we have to wash windows; if they tell us to work 
seven days a week we have to do it. I’d like to go back, 
but I’m not going without a union. 

Reagan is making so many cutbacks that it’s im- 
possible for the poor to get any money, while the cor- 
porations are keeping all of theirs. AMFAC, the con- 
glomerate that owns Silverado and C&H Sugar, just 
bought the biggest barge in the world to transport 
their sugar. Meanwhile they are talking about cost re- 
ductions, and that means reducing the wage increase. 

To go back now is pointless. And I won’t leave 
anybody out like the people that were fired. We have 
had some support from other groups. The Women’s 
Caucus here in Napa supports us on the line and helps 
us with fundraisers since we don’t have a strike fund. 
We need $3,000 but have only raised $300. Contribu- 
tions can be sent to: Silverado Strike Support Fund, 
2042 West F Street, Napa, CA 94558. 

— Striking Maid, Silverado Country Club 
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worldwide 

The Portuguese revolutionary Isobel do Carmo, the 
leader of the Peoples’ Revolutionary Party-Revolutionary 
Brigades (PRP-BR) under fascism and during the Revo- 
lution of 1974-76, has gone on hunger strike along with 
ten of her jailed comrades to protest their lengthy im- 
prisonment for “moral complicity” in some of the terror- 
ist actions which followed the defeat of that revolution. 

The main witness against do Carmo, a “repentant” 
member of the PRP-BR, has since disappeared, having 
conveniently “escaped” from prison. Imprisoned since 
1978 for an 11-year sentence, do Carmo has very limited 
visitation rights, no phone calls, censored mail, and little 
medical attention. Amnesty bills have twice been voted 
down by the conservative government now in power. 

The hunger strikers, the only prisoners from the 
days of the revolution still in jail, say they will strike to 
the death. The case of Isobel do Carmo is something 
that needs a great deal more attention from the Left 
and feminist movements. 

•1. • ; o '« .-'S? ■'* • _ • 

The Fourth National Conference of Women Miners 
was held June 25-27 in Owensboro, Ky. Seventy women 
miners from 11 states attended, setting forth their 
demands for the 1984 UMWA contract. Stressing that 
they wanted things which would also benefit their 
brothers, the demands included maternity /paternity 
leave without loss of benefits, a shorter work week, light 
duty for sick or injured miners and strict enforcement 
of affirmative action requirements. 

• (Information from Mountain Life and Work) 

In Derry, N. Ireland, angry women staged a protest 
march against the April 16 shooting of 11-year-old 
Stephen McConomy who was hit by a plastic bullet fired 
by a British patrol from close range at a group of youths 
throwing stones. The child died a few days later — the 
eighth victim of the “plastic terror” in a 12-month 
period. (Information from Big ’Mama Rag) 

If * S' 

The Board of the 1900 member National Coalition 
of American Nuns has announced the group’s opposition 
to the Hatch amendment. While expressing their oppo- 
sition to abortion “in principle and practice,” the women 
unprecedentedly opposed American bishops by stating 
that “the responsibility for the decision in this regard 
resides primarily with those who are directly and per- 
sonally involved.” (Information from Sojourner) 

Rady for abortion limits 

Cherry Hill, N.J. — An abortion rights demonstra- 
tion July 17 brought 5,000 women and men to protest 
outside the national “Right to Life” convention here, 
and to demand that abortion be safe, legal, and access- 
ible to all women. As the right-wing “right to lifers” 
met to learn how to disrupt an abortion in progress 
and how to pressure the government to outlaw abortion, 
the demonstrators denounced their vicious, woman- 
hating theory and practices. 

“A woman’s right to abortion is akin to her right 
to be,” and “A womb of one’s own,” read some of the 
signs. Speakers also made clear that the issue was not 
only a legal one, but goes to the essence of whether 
women can control their own lives, body and mind. 

The number of young women present showed that 
they no longer take the right to abortion for granted, 
and their spirited singing of Civil Rights Movement 
songs pointed up the relation of women’s rights to the 
issues of race, class, and sexual preference. 

Black and white speakers emphasized that the “right 
to lifers” care nothing about the quality of life — they 
prefer abused or hungry children to abortion. They 
advocate the elimination of child care facilities, food 
stamps, job training programs, and benefits for the 
disabled. The Family Protection Act they are backing 
in Congress would end counseling for abortion and 
birth control, and also attacks other rights of women, 
people of color, and homosexuals. They are for the 
build-up of nuclear and conventional weapons, and the 
death penalty; so much for the right to life! 

Their power should not be underestimated. They 
have already eliminated federal funding for abortion. 
Speakers described their physical and psychological at- 
tacks on women seeking abortions, including their 
harassment of an 11-year-old girl pregnant by incest. 

Groups participating in the demonstration from all 
over the Atlantic Coast included NOW chapters, lesbian 
groups, those wanting to “Disarm the patriarchy,” 
Catholics for a Free Choice, activists from the Commit- 
tee in Solidarity with the People of El Salvador, and 
many more. Our immediate aim is to stop the proposed 
“Human Life Amendment” outlawing abortion, and the 
other restrictions being imposed by the states. 

- * —Women’s Liberation, N&L Comm, participant 
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An open letter to Japanese auto workers 


The Japanese quarterly Town Meeting published by 
workers in the cotnpany town of Toyota City, reprinted 
and translated five articles from the labor page of 
March, 1982 N&L. The way that Toyota workers respond- 
ed to articles by U. S. workers on plant closings, union 
give-backs and unemployment has inspired this letter to 
. deepen the exchange of ideas. — Ed. 

Brothers and sisters of Toyota and all auto plants. 

Every day we hear more and more report's of work- 
ers facing lay-offs, plant dosings, and unemployment. In 
July the government here admitted that one out of every 
seven Americans is living below the poverty line — over 
30 million people. What we constantly hear from the 
politicians and union bureaucrats is that the reason for 
this crisis is competition from Japanese imports in auto, 
steel, computers and other industries. 

As a laid-off GM worker I think it’s about time the 
Japanese workers got a chance to hear the voice of the 
rank-and-file workers, who aren’t buying this big lie 
about the recession being caused by Japanese workers 
getting rich off of imports to America. What we are 
suffering from here is a crisis in production, not Japa- 
nese imports. And the crisis we face today the capitalists 
will be bringing to you Japanese workers tomorrow. 

The reason our plant closed was because the cars 
GM was making would not sell because of their high 
price. One reason they were so expensive was because 
of all the new automation and unimation GM was invest- 
ing in to build them. At the same time this unimation 
reduces the quality of the car produced. 

New Chrysler, GM— old story 

Detroit, Mich. — After building up some 15 years of 
seniority with Chrysler, I was laid off from the Huber 
Ave. Foundry here in the big “shake-down” over a year 
I ago. Now I just got a notice to come in for a physical 
to Come back to work — in Kokomo, Indiana! (If that is 
the right name of the place. ) They said they had no 
1 job for me in Detroit. 

The job in Indiana is “guaranteed” for 90 days 
only. For this you are supposed to uproot yourself and 
move. You don’t even take your seniority with you — 
only for purposes of the pension, Hot for layoffs and 
call-back. If you “decline” their kind offer, you are 
dumped to another list which may never see a Chrysler 
paycheck again. Well, this is the “New Chrysler”. 

— Laid-off Chrysler worker 

• 

Van Nuys, Cal. — I was over at the GM plant in Van 
Nuys and talked with some workers who were trans- 
ferred from the GM South Gate plant when it closed. 
One worker said, “We used to think that South Gate 
was a hell-hole to work in, but this place makes South 
Gate seem like heaven. The company here treats us 
worse than any slave master treats his slaves. The 
union leadership is just like management.” 

He' was referring to the workload — the plant is 
now running nine hours a day, six days a week, in the 
middle of the sweltering summer. And this when there 
are thousands of auto workers in Southern California 
hungering for a job! 

But Van Nuys may not last long either. Many 
workers say the plant will close if sales don’t pick up. 
One worker said, “We are working nine hours a day. 
You know this will bring a shut-down soon, with all 
these cars we are producing. If I didn’t have that to 
look forward to. I'd quit right now.” 

— Former GM South Gate worker 

Women strike at Cyanamid 

Danbury, Conn. — Six hundred women are on strike 
at American Cyanamid. They’ve been out since early 
July and it looks like a long strike. The company uses 
vicious union-busting tactics, like putting ads in the 
paper saying the majority want to go back to work. 
They’ve also hired some scabs. 

The women are 100 percent behind the strike. 
They’ve been picketing night and day. The women are 
very tough. This is ’a new problem for the unions and 
the companies: how to deal with women workers. They 
don’t get fooled easily by labor leaders. They distrust 
the International. The AFL-CIO ignores them — gives 
them no support. 

I never thought when I came to the U.S. as a 
refugee after the Hungarian Revolution that I’d see 
this type of union busting as is going on now. It’s 
terrifying, the type of things they’ll do here for money. 
They’re as bad as any Stalinists. Reagan and his men 
just hate labor. Russian-type Communism and our 
English-type, capitalism are the same thing. 

In America it was first built up with a slave system 
and it seems capital never got over that — they’re still 
looking for that slave labor again. The human race has 
. [ got to come up with something different from these two. 
i \ ^*9^*9% ’ eopitalisig- an<$ .Communism. - 


But I challenge anyone to tell me that’s the fault of 
the Japanese workers. It’s the fault of the capitalists 
here, who in their hunger for profit invest more and 
more in dead labor, machines, and less and less in living 
labor, the worker. Now my plant is closed because GM 
has built new ones that hardly need any workers. 

The crisis in production will show the American 
and Japanese workers they have the same enemy — the 
capitalists who are working them to death and promis- 
ing them nothing more than a future of unemployment. 

Today more and more workers are not believing the 
lies that it is the Japanese worker who’s to blame for 
this crisis. Recently the largest meat packing plant in 
the world went on strike in Nebraska, and when the 
company hired in scabs, hundreds of workers got in- 
volved and tried to stop those scabs from getting in. 
They know their jobs are not being taken away by you— 
they are being stolen by the capitalists who are trying 
to drive down the wages of all workers. 

The same is true in heavy industry like auto. Here, 
instead of bringing in scabs, they bring in robots. They 
have the full support of the union bureaucracy in doing 
this. Workers knew a year-and-a-half ago after we came 
back to work at GM following a year’s layoff that the 
plant wouldn’t be open long, since they did not bring in 
the most up-to-date robots into the plant. Today cars 
are produced where they hardly need workers at all. 

The only way this will be changed is when workers 
here uproot this system of production where what hap- 
pens to the human being 1 at the point of production is 
considered less important than how many cars the cap- 
italists produce to make their profit. But we cannot 
make that kind of revolution alone. Japanese workers 
will feel the recession as deep as we the more the capi- 
talists reap their profits. They will use that wealth to 
invest in more machinery and automation in Japan. 

The road to change for us is the same road to 
change as for you — a social revolution. I want you to 
know that there are workers in America waiting for the 
chance to join hands with you, as well as for you to 
join hands with us. y . — Felix Martin, GM worker 

Why British strikes failed 

Oxford, England — The past month has seen two 
separate strides on the railways go down to defeat. Two 
main reasons for this debacle: the government’s success 
in using the threat of unemployment to enforce indus- 
trial discipline, and the division between the drivers 
and the other railway workers, in two rival unions. 

British Rail’s (BR) demand for “flexible rostering” 
means dropping the eight-hour day in favor of a 40-hour 
week divided into variable shifts of between seven and 
nine hours. Rail workers already may work an evening 
shift one day and a morning shift the next, and flexible 
rostering will put them under yet greater strain as well 
as enabling management to eliminate thousands of jobs. 

The Associated Society of Locomotive Engineers 
and Firemen (ASLEF) has fought against flexible 
rostering, but put forward “alternative” productivity 
plans. The National Union of Railwaymen (NUR), sta- 
tion staff and guards, signalmen, etc. as well as some 
drivers, has accepted flexible rostering. 

After the NUR had agreed to such a major pro- 
ductivity measure, BR’s offer of_ only a five percent 
wage increase was much resentedf The NUR struck on 
Sunday, 27 June. Management threatened that any pro- 
longed strike would mean huge cuts and thousands of 
jobs axed; they issued an appeal to workers to ignore 
the union’s strike call. In fact, many branches and 
individuals did break the strike, and others who would 
not scab nevertheless urged the union to call it off. 

Meanwhile BR was forcing a confrontation with the 
train drivers by insisting they work flexible rosters, or 
else. ASLEF therefore struck on 4 July, and this time 
the strike was- well supported. 

In the second week of the strike, BR announced that 
all drivers who did not return to work would be fired — 
although they could be re-employed if they would agree 
to work on flexible rosters. The TUC’s “inner cabinet” 
refused ASLEF’s plea for support. The train drivers 
have been forced to go back and work the new rosters 
under protest. _ Richard Bunting 
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Workers fight 
for their lives 
in Guatemala 


by John Marcotte 

There is a fierce struggle going on right now in 
the Central American country of Guatemala, with the 
military rulers on one side and the workers, peasants, 
Indians, women and youth on the other. The massacres 
of whole villages by the army are as savage as anything 
that is happening in El Salvador, but the news media 
here is not reporting on it. 

Here is what it means to be a worker in Guatemala. 
Unemployment is officially 34 percent. But with the 
establishment of vast cattle ranches and the discovery 
of nickel and oil in the last ten years, thousands of 
Indian peasants have been driven off their land, joining 
the migration of landless agricultural workers who fol- 
low the coffee and cotton crops, working only several 
months out of the year. In industry, working conditions 
are horrible, pay is as low as $1 for a 12-hour day, and 
only two percent have unions. 

The Coca-Cola bottling plant, until recently owned 
by Texas lawyer John Trotter, is a good example of the 
struggle to unionize. In 1968, the workers tried to 
organize until their leader, Cesar Barillas, was kid- 
napped, tortured and killed. In 1975 a new organizing 
drive was started, and when the company fired 152 
workers, the workers occupied the plant and got their 
co-workers re-instated. The - National Committee for 
Trade Union Unity, CNUS, grew out of the solidarity 
committees for this struggle. 

On Dec. 12, 1978, Pedro Quevedo y Quevedo, finan- 
cial secretary of the union, was murdered as he did his 
rounds in his delivery truck. From then on other 
leaders of the union were assassinated, one after the 
other. In 1979, death threats forced 30 leaders into 
exile. In May and June of 1980 alone, seven Coca-Cola 
union members were killed, four more were “disap- 
peared”, and three were wounded. 

When the company union decided to back up the 
real union, its president, Efrain Zamora Aroche, was 
killed too. On June 21, 1980, 27 leaders from various 
unions were kidnapped and “disappeared” from a meet- 
ing at the National Confederation of Workers. Coca-Cola 
workers responded by occupying their plant. 

But this struggle is not unique to this one plant. 
When a new union was formed at the Ray-O-Vac battery 
plant, nine members of the union were kidnapped and 
only three were ever found, tortured and killed. 

Despite this terrible repression, unions, coopera- 
tives, peasant leagues, student groups, Christian base 
communities and so on have continued to organize, so 
strong is the determination to be free. A very important 
development was the formation in 1978 of the CUC, the 
Committee for Peasant Unity, which is the first labor 
organization in Guatemala to link the Indian peasants 
with the poor white (Ladino) workers. In February, 
1980, CUC called a strike of 70,000 sugar cane and 

40.000 cotton workers, and in September, a strike of 

10.000 coffee pickers. 

But so severe has the repression become in the last 
two years that these new organizations and unions are 
not separating themselves from the need for armed 
resistance. The very survival of their people is now at 
stake. The unions no longer call -mass demonstrations: 
that would be suicidal. Instead they are reportedly con- 
centrating on forming self-defense committees in fac- 
tories and neighborhoods, in secretly organizing shops, 
and in the education of workers. , 

Our full solidarity is with the workers and peasants 
of Guatemala as they strive to build a new world. Our 
first task is to prevent the U.S. from resuming any 
military aid to the bloody generals. 


Overtime steak from today, and cuts short tomorrow 


Highland Park, Mich. — There is so little time for 
the things you enjoy — so little time that’s yours .... 
you go into a factory, expecting to get eight hours and 
you find out that it’s your life! 

Some women that I work with saia iiiey like work- 
ing the overtime, to be able to pay their bills. But I 
said that sometimes, I’d rather do without, because, if 
you’re dead, the overtime won’t do you any good anyway. 
I think more of myself than that factory. All of the 
hard work with overtime — it cuts more away from your 
i „ life. Jyst jell me H yvljat time is there of your own when 


you work in a factory? 

Everyone in the U.S. Auto Radiator plant has lead 
poisoning to a certain degree. There is lead in the 
solder, and even if you work near the soldering area, 
you’re getting the fumes; There is no way to rid one- 
self of lead poisoning. The only way is to quit work. 

A lot of older women in the plant said that some- 
times you can't quit, because of the children. There 
are two pregnant women working there — one is forced 
to do overtime because her financial troubles are so 
bad. — Woman worker 
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Hobsbawm and Rubei 

by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Author of PHILOSOPHY AND REVOLUTION 
and Marxism and Freedom 

With the approach of the centenary of Marx’s death 
(March 1883), “specialists” are publishing their summa- 
tions of the 64 years of Marx's life as well as the world 
impact Marxi sm still maintains 100 years after his 
death. Two such works in English are already off the 
press: 

1) Rubei on Karl Marx, 1 * 3 edited by Joseph O’Malley, 
consists of five essays by Maximilien Rubei, editor of 
the volumes of Marx issued by the prestigious French 
Bibliotheque de la Pleiade. Rubel’s edition of Marx’s 
works (to which we’ll return) attempts to rival the 
“official” Russian -East German projected 100 -volume 
collected works. Most of Rubel's essays appeared orig- 
inally as introductions to the three volumes that have 
thus far appeared. 

2) Marxism in Marx’s Day,2 is Volume I of The His- 
tory of Marxism, edited by the English historian, Eric 
J. Hobsbawm. It consists of eight essays by international 
scholars plus three essays and a Preface by Hobsbawm, 
whose contributions range from “Marx, Engels and Pre- 
Marxian Socialism” (Chapter 1), through “Marx, Engels 
and Politics” (Chapter 8), to a final Chapter 11 on “The 
Fortunes of Marx’s and Engels’ Writings.” 

Marx and Engels are here presented, if not as 
identical twins, surely as equal co founders of Marxism 
— - an attitude characteristic of established Marxism, 
whether of the period of the Second or of the Third 
International. Hobsbawm is in the tradition of that same 
superficial attitude, although on this centenary of Marx’s 
death, when we finally do have substantially all of 
Marx’s works, it is surely time to put an end to this 
“tradition.” Isn’t it time to focus on the fact that Marx’s 
heirs kept the voluminous writings that had not been 
published in Marx’s lifetime in that same unpublished 
state until the Russian Revolution unearthed them? And 
that soon thereafter — i.e., in Stalin’s time — their 
publication was once again “arrested”? Isn’t it time -to 
end the myth that Marx and Engels are very nearly ■- 
“one” and, instead, let us hear Marx, himself, as he 
continuously developed his ideas for 40 long creative 
years? 

THE STRANGE AFFINITY BETWEEN 
RUBEL AND HOBSBAWM 

What is needed here is to see how such opposites 
as Hobsbawm and Rubei, who hold to politically opposite 
conclusions, nevertheless display an equally superficial 
attitude to Marx’s own discoveries. How does it happen 
that neither Hobsbawm (who treats Marx and Engels 
as equal co-founders) nor Rubei (who maintains that 
not only are they not “one” but that Engels alone is 
the “founder of Marxism” and that, had Engels not 
invented “the legend of Marxism,” there would be no 
Marxism) allow Marx to speak for himself? 

Ignoring that Marx’s life, activities and writings 
add up to a dialectical yet rigorous body of thought 
that constitute “Marxism,” Rubei proceeds on his merry 
way to attribute his own view on Ethics to Marx, while 
, Hobsbawm, who holds to the “scientific attitude” of 
Marx (i.e„ “Economics” and some history), concludes 
that Marxism adds up to method alone, not deeply 
rooted in Hegelian dialectics. Therein, indeed, lies their 
strange affinity: both are anti Hegelians. 

Hobsbawm does include one essay on philosophy — 
“Marx, ‘Philosopher’ ”, by Istvan Meszaros. Rubel’s 
essays don’t have that single redeeming feature. The 
question is why Rubel’s editor. Professor O’Malley ,3 who 
knows both Hegel and Marx’s “addiction” to Hegel, 
glosses over all the contradictory statements in Rubei? 
In his present Introduction, he declares: “Rubei is one 
of the world’s foremost authorities on Marx” (p.vii). 

It is true that Rubei, as editor of the independent 
French collection of Marx’s writings, has brought out 
some heretofore unpublished works which included 
needed corrections to those Engels published. 4 It was 


1. Rubei on Karl Marx, edited and translated by Joseph O'Malley and 
Keith Algozin, Cambridge University Press, 1981. 

2- The History of Monism, volume I, edited by Eric J. Hobsbawm, 
Indiana University Press and Harvester Press (London), 1982. 

3. Joseph O'Malley has given us a profound, scholarly, superb trans- 
lation and editing of Marx's Critique of Hegel's 'Philosophy of 
Right.' Perhaps I should have caught a whiff of his dependence 
on Rubel's "scholarship" when I read that work and called to 
Prof. O'Molley's attention the fact that he wrongly attributed the 
end of Marx's creative years to 1878, whereas new moments had 
been discovered anew by Marx in his Efhuologicof Notebooks, 1880- 
1882. (See my letter of Aug. 30, 1979 included in the Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection: Marxist>Humaa«w» 1941 to Today, Its 

Origin and Development in the U.S. available on microfilm from 
the Wayne State University Labor History Archives Library.) In my 
forthcoming work Rosa Luxemburg, Women's Liberation and 
Mont's Philosophy of Revolution (Humanities Press and Harvester 
Press, 1982), I have detailed Marx's New Monrents jn. the J 880s 

«‘a*riomo the 1980s. J t * 
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on the Marx centenary, but where is Marx? 



Marx in Algiers, 1882, one year before his death. 


especially great to see the re-establishment In toto of 
the genuine French edition of Marx’s Volume I of 
Capital — that is, the one Marx himself checked, edited, 
and expanded. Unfortunately, though not one-sided in 
the manner of the Stalinist version, Rubel’s is just as 
one-sided in its vision of Marx, and a great deal more 
arbitrary in the selections he has made than the liberties 
Engels allowed himself. Thus, Rubel’s Volume II. of 
Capital, while it does include some sections and para- 
graphs Engels left out, takes impermissible liberties 
with what Rubei chooses to single out. And he leaves 
out a great deal more than Engels did.s 

Evidently, the fact that Maximilien Rubei is “an 
independent Marxist” (independent, that is, of Marx) 
carries enough attraction for Prof. O’Malley that not 
only does he not criticize Rubel’s substitution of a self- 
created ethical Humanism for Marx’s Humanism as the 
dialectics of revolution, but he goes to some length to 
praise Rubel’s “Ethics” as if that were Marx’s Marxism. 
The unfortunate result is seen in the very sequence of 
the five essays, which are not presented in the order in 
which they were written, but begin (and in a funda- 
mental sense end with the same view) with “The Marx 
Legend or Engels, Founder of Marxism.” 

THE SINGLE ARTICLE ON PHILOSOPHY 

Does the single article on philosophy in Hobsbawm’s 
collection of 11 essays plus Preface save his book from 
the myths about Marx? Hardly. First, Istvan Meszaros. 
does not deal with that subject at all. It is true that — 
in a non-polemical way, concentrating on Marx alone 
and refusing to limit himself to the young Marx as 
“philosopher” — Meszaros makes clear that “Marx never 
stopped stressing the gigantic character of Hegel’s achi- 
evements, brought to realization at an immensely im- 
portant juncture of historical development in the after- 
math of the French revolution in response to the most 
complex and dynamic interplay of social forces — in- 
cluding the emergence of labor as a hegemonic move- 
ment — in world history.” 

Furthermore, in showing that the mature Marx, like 
the young Marx, rooted his dialectic in the Hegelian 
dialectic, Meszaros opposes the one-sidedness of inter- 
pretations which claim that Marx moved away from 
Hegelian idealism as if that meant a shift from phil- 
osophy to “science.” 

In sharp contrast to the pragmatism and the general 
scientistic prientation that pervades the rest of the Hobs- 
bawm collection, Meszaros writes: “. . . the speculative 
verbal supersession of philosophy by ‘Theory,’ ‘Theoret- 
ical Practice,’ by the so-called ‘rigorous scientific con- 
cept of experimental reasoning,’ and the like, can only 
lead to a conservative rejection of the unity of theory 
and practice and to the sceptical dismissal of Marx’s 
values as unrealizable dreams” (p.109). 

In documenting his insistence that the young Marx’s 
attitude to philosophy (that one “cannot supersede 
philosophy without realizing it”) characterized the ma- 
ture Marx as well, Meszaros makes a powerful critique 
of Lukacs’ view that there is an “identical Subject- 
Object” not only in Hegel, but in Marx. Meszaros writes 


4. See Kevin A. Barry's comparison between £nge!s( editing of 
Marx's French edition of Capital, Vol. I, and Marx's own 1875 
edition. (News & Letters, October, 1981). 

5. Nothing is quite so unwarranted as the so-called volume on Phil- 
osophy, Vol. 111. of Rubel's editions, Which 5 £Qme off the 

pr^ss in France. But that is not what we are concerned with in 
these "essays, which were written long before. 


that it was precisely Marx’s critique of that “identical 
Subject-Object” which “helped Marx to reconstitute the 
dialectic on a radically different footing.” “In Marx,” 
he stresses, “the movement is open-ended and its funda- -a*, 
mental intent is subversive, not reconcitiatory.” “Quite 
unlike Hegel,” Meszaros concludes, Marx concentrates on 
“the unity of the ideal and the material, mediated 
through the dialectic of theory and praxis.” 

The one weakness of the Meszaros contribution, to 
this writer, is that it centers around philosophy only 
‘In general,” rather than delving into the dialectics of 
revolution. The “historians” and theorists of political 
economy proceeded to fill the loophole thus created 
which allows them to act as if they are the revolutionary 
realists and true heirs of Marx. In truth, they are the 
ones — as their editor, Eric J. Hobsbawm, proves all 
over again by not taking issue with post-Marx Marxists ^ 
— who practice the most vulgar reductionism not alone 
of dialectics to “flexibility” but of revolution to statist 
class-collk borationism. 

AHISTORICAL HISTORY 

Because he is the editor as well as the author of 
three essays plus the Preface, it is Hobsbawm who gives 
his stamp to the entire work, and it is in the final 
chapter that he attempts to summarize the whole Marx 
legacy and its relevance for our age. The very title of 
that summation, “The Fortunes of Marx’s and Engels’ 
Writings,” tells the ahistoric, empty rhetoric of this 
noted English historian. Thus, the revolution of 1917, 
in which Prof. Hobsbawm certainly believes, is men- 
tioned somewhere, but is not seen as the ground for 
the total Change in attitude toward Marx’s works, which *■ 
had remained until then entombed in the Second Inter- 
national’s vaults. Instead, he begins with Ryazanov, the 
scholar entrusted to head the Marx-Engels Institute. 

Along with this disregard of the historic, revolu- 
tionary motivation for creating the Institute, is the dis- 
regard of the philosophic transformation of no less a 
person than the leader of 1917, Lenin, who was the 
only one to break with his philosophic past and turn 
directly to Hegel, not for any scholastic reason, hut 
because of 1 the compulsion that arose from the outbreak 
of World War I and the Second International’s betrayal. 

It was this actual historic compulsion to grapple 
with Marx’s origins in the Hegelian dialectic which con- 
tinued after the revolutionary conquest of power. In the 
early 1920$ Lenin urged the editors of Under the Ban- 
ner of Marxism tb call themselves a “Society of the ■# 
Materialist Friends of Hegelian Dialectics,” and to make 
sure “to print excerpts from Hegel’s principal works.” 

And, of course, it was Lenin who inspired the establish- 
ment of a Marx-Engels Institute. 

While it was the famous scholar-editor Ryazanov 
who became the first head of that Institute, it was 
Lenin, not Ryazanov, who had laid the ground for a 
serious study of Marx, for the publication of all his 
works, and for never forgetting that the Marxian dia- 
lectic is rooted in the Hegelian dialectic. There is no 
doubt that, both in erudition and in seriousness of ex- 
cavating many unknown works of Marx, Ryazanov had 
a name none could equal. But there is also no doubt 
that Ryazaniov displayed the usual intellectual arrogance 
not only to Lenin but to Marx, as can be seen in his 
attitude to Marx’s work during the last decade of Marx’s 
life — and tb the Ethnological Notebooks in particular, 
which he dared to characterize as “sheer pedantry” 
without ever having read them fi It was this attitude that 
contributed to their remaining unpublished until our 
own age. . 

There can be little doubt today about Stalin’s out- 
right revisionism of Marxism, and the total transforma- 
tion into opposite of the first workers’ state into a 
state-capitalist society. That, however, is not the reason 
behind Ryazanov’s presumptuous attitude to the last * 
writings of Marx. The removal qf Ryazanov from his 
post in 1931 was part of the Stalin retrogressionism. But 
it was Ryazanov who, when he unearthed Marx’s last 
writings in 1923, set the attitude to that legacy. 

THE MYTH OF MARX AND ENGELS ^ 

AS ONE, AND ANTI-DUHRING’ 

It is not just Ryazanov whom Hobsbawm treats so 
uncritically. What is far more serious is that he has not 
a single word of criticism of any “official” post-Marx 
Marxist, and that Engels is treated very nearly as in- 
distinguishable from Marx, himself. It is true, of course, ^ 
(Continued on page 10) 


6. I deal with Ryazanov's 1923 Report on all the new writings he 
had discovered, in my forthcoming book. The report, is available 
• only in Russian and German. However part of his report, but not 
including the; reference, to "sHeer pedant r^' is quoted in The 

Ethnological Notebooks of Kart- 'Mar* , ,by: .• * its editor, Lawrence 
Krader. See e$pe£ii&W£ p(5.* $55' §57, 1 
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El Salvador: the right wing and the U.S. seek to crush the revolution 


(Continued from page 1) 

been tightly connected, began to dismantle the most 
minimal agrarian reform laws passed by the previous 
Duarte regime. First to go was the heart of land redis- 
tribution. While never put into effect, it would have 
meant the expropriation of the richest' farmland belong- 
ing to the ogligarchy where the main export crops of 
coffee, sugar and cotton are grown. 

Reagan, for his part, had indicated when he took 
office that he would not support reform aimed precisely 
at the class in El Salvador upon which his Cold War im- 
perialist policies in Central America are based. Follow- 
ing this retrogressive move by the new right-wing Con- 
stituent Assembly, came the May 20 suspension of the 
agrarian reform provision effecting the majority of 
Salvadoran peasant families, the so-called “land to the 
tiller” program. 

Peasants supposedly had the right under this 
directive to buy up to 17 acres of the land they had been 
working as tenant farmers or sharecroppers. However, 
so anxious was the oligarchy not to yield even one inch 
of land, that they did not wait for the suspension. Im- 
mediately following the Constituent Assembly elections, 
landlords began to evict peasant families at gunpoint. 
Salvadoran peasant unions now report that well over 
10,000 peasants have been evicted. 

The truth is that the U.S.-sponsored agrarian 
reform has always been a sham. From its promulgation 
in I960, during the Carter Administration, the leader of 

The people of Guatemala 

(Continued from page 1) 

of all political activity while calling to active duty all 
former soldiers. 

Because of human rights violations, U.S. military aid 
was suspended in 1977 to the regime of General Lucas 
Garcia. The recent coup was supposed to change the 
image of the government so the U. S. Congress would 
be able to resume military aid. Instead Rios Montt has 
intensified the genocide. Several Catholic priests have 
reported recent massacres in the countryside, where 
reporters cannot go. 

Guatemala is Central America’s most populous coun- 
try. Over 70 percent of its people are Indian, forming 
22 distinct peoples with their own languages and cus- 
toms. The non-Indians are called Ladinos. The living 
conditions of the people have been sharply worsening 
under the economic crisis since the mid-70s: malnutri- 
tion affects 82 percent of the children under five, illit- 
eracy is 53 percent, and in this most unequal of societies, 
the top 5 percent of the population receives fully 60 
percent of the national income, while the poorest 50 
percent receives only 7 percent of the national income. 

The new today in Guatemala is the multiplicity of 
genuine, mass organizations that have sprung up since 
the late ’70s. Peasant leagues, cooperatives, labor unions, 
student associations, Christian-base communities and 
neighborhood committees are all forms this movement 
has taken. It is in response to these movements that the 
massacres have increased. 

New is also that we see for the first time that the 
majority of the guerrilla freedom fighters are Indians, 
fully half are women, and even the children are involved. 
It is a very different kind of guerrilla, fully supported 
by a people who know from their daily experiences that 
this is the only way open to them if they and their cul- 
ture are to survive and who have a unique vision of the 
kind of society they are fighting for. 

The fact that a new unity is being forged between 
Indian and Ladino for the first time, and that with the 
success of the revolution in Guatemala it would be the 
first nation in the Americas where a majority indigenous 
people who have preserved their own culture against all 
odds would finally have power over their own lives, also 
makes Guatemala’s a very unique struggle. 

It is imperative therefore that this multi-faceted 
freedom movement is allowed to survive and develop, 
both for itself and for a new stage of freedom for the 
world. 

The most immediate task is to stop the Reagan 
Administration from resuming direct military aid to 
Guatemala’s generals. The Administration now has 
before Congress a request for $250,000 for military 
training. If this trial balloon passes it will only mean 
more massacres. 

Solidarity is not a one-way road. Let us also listen 
to the voice of this new Guatemala striving to be born, 
that it may help us to transform our society too into a 
more human one. It is precisely this spread of the ideas 
of freedom that the Reagan Administration fears, both 
in Central America and at home. 

We are open to a 11 who want to work with us in 
aiding the freedom movements in Guatemala. Share with 
us whatever time you can, share your ideas. 

Committee of Solidarity with the People of Guatemala 
19 West 21st Street, 2nd floor , , 

New York, N Y- IWtil 


one of the largest peasant organizations reported that 
over 3,600 peasants were murdered for simply applying 
for title to their land. Some were found with dirt stuffed 
in their mouths as a symbol of the junta’s and landlords’ 
vicious determination to hold onto all of El Salvador. 
Not a single full title had ever been certified before the 
program was suspended. 

In fact, the struggle for land by the peasants has 
always been a cutting edge of the liberation movement 
in El Salvador, where today the landed oligarchy of less 
than two percent of the population still controls over 60 
percent of the land. Even the peasant families who 
could afford to go into debt to buy' a few acres in 1980 
were still forced to work for local landlords to survive. 
NEW FORMS OF ORGANIZATION 

In the wake of the Nicaraguan Revolution, Salva- 
doran peasants have joined guerrilla ranks in large 
numbers, and have taken their own organizations in a 
different direction. Despite the laws banning agricultural 
workers from forming unions, peasant leagues were 
started in the 1960s, often with the aid of the Catholic 
Church. During the 1970s, these peasant unions have 
forged new alliances among themselves. At the same 
time there has been the growth of organizations of urban 
workers, womens’ groups, political parties and students. 

Today, when the peasants did manage to gain some 
land under the so-called Phase I plan of the 1980 law. In 
which the state expropriated a few of the largest farms, 
they have shown their concerns to be the opposite of the 
former landlords and the state administrators. Instead of 
growing export crops for the world market, they began 
planting beans and corn for their own use. 

It was exactly 50 years ago, in 1932, that a growing 
mass peasant movement rose up and was genocidally 
crushed by the native rulers and their army, backed by 
the U. S. Today the army is still following the policy of 
genocide. The massacres of civilians have increased 
since the March elections. 

In the renewed fighting in Chalatenango province in 
June, the Salvadoran head of the U. S. Green Berets- 
trained Atlacatl batallion cynically justified the killing 
of 600 civilians by stating that the guerrillas “need their 
‘masses’ — women, old people, or children . . . it’s natural 
that there would be a series of people killed, some 
without weapons.” 

This un-natural, genocidal policy is now backed by 
over 50 U. S. military advisors who are going into com- 
bat with Salvadoran army troops; three U. S.-trained 
batalllons, with two more on the way; 14 helicopters, 

Report from Peru 

Lima, Peru — What is happening with the women is 
important Right now there are two protests, one by the 
women who were fired from National Cash Register; 
they are on strike. Hie other is the Micaela Bastidas 
Group, who are fighting for housing for poor women. 
It is an organization for young domestic workers who 
come from the provinces and have difficulty renting a 
place to live. They decided to rent collective housing in 
a central area, “all very feminist,” without talking much 
about it. The problem now is that their apartments 
belong to the Church, which doesn’t smile on all that 
and has started a campaign to evict them, saying that 
the women want to appropriate the apartments. The 
women, all very young, are fighting for the right to 
housing. 

What is happening officially? One disaster is the 
Miss Universe contest, the other plague is soccer, and 
the Malvinas are left behind, like an echo of something 
you’re supposed to forget. — Peruvian woman 

Letter from Nicaragua 

Granada, Free Nicaragua — This July 19, the date of 
commemoration of the third anniversary of the San- 
dinista Popular Revolution, was a great mobilization of 
the people organized in the Committee of Sandinista De- 
fense (CDS) and other organizations affiliated with the 
revolutionary process. The CDS organized all the people 
in their neighborhoods, meeting parks and leaving for 
the heroic city of Masaya. 

Delegations from sympathizing and friendly countries 
were present, including a large number of Northameri- 
can, French and Puerto Rican brothers and sisters, all 
saying “presente” to the people of Nicaragua and to 
their cause of continuing the tight against imperialism 
and the counterrevolutionary military units that operate 
from Honduran territory. 

While Reagan continues giving military assistance to 
the governments of El Salvador and Honduras, it will be 
very difficult for the Nicaraguan people to reconstruct 
their country, because above all comes the defense of 
our homeland’s sovereignty. I wish to make an appeal 
through News & Letters that more Northamericans 
unite with the struggle for liberation with the peoples of 
Latin America; with the fight against oppression, mis- 
ery and unemployment. 

Fraternally, A. 

K , V T /. i J I .. A * X t - . .. i 


with three more to come; six ground jet bombers, used 
to blow up villages, and two troop transports; and untold 
quantities in arms and other military supplies. 

Because not only El Salvador but the entire Central 
America-Caribbean region is aflame with revolutionary 
potential, Reagan is now rushing to increase U. S. 
imperialist subversion throughout the region. His long- 
awaited “Caribbean Basin Initiative," where Central 
America is concerned, turns out to be little more than 
millions of dollars in military aid. This aid is accom- 
panied by alliances that are purely on a military basis. 

ARGENTINA, HONDURAS, NICARGUA 

In early July, relations with the post-Malvinas war 
Argentine military junta were resumed. Though now 
headed by different generals, it was that regime which 
worked hand in glove with U. S. imperialism ever since 
the 1979 Nicaraguan revolution to destabilize the area. 

That was followed on July 14 by the meeting with 
Honduran President Roberto Suazo Cordoba in Wash- 
ington, to whom Reagan promised millions in military 
aid for. the coming year. Hundreds of right-wing Somo- 
cista soldiers, aided by CIA covert actions forces, have 
crossed the border from Honduras into Nicaragua. In 
Honduras, U-. S. military personnel are already at work 
widening and reinforcing airport runways to accommo- 
date troop transports. 

Honduran government troops have been fighting In 
concert with the Salvadoran junta against the rebels, 
while forcibly moving 35,000 Salvadoran peasant refu- 
gees away from the border and into Honduras. For its 
part, the Salvadoran junta signed on June 21 a joint 
anti-guerrilla pact with Guatemala, now headed by the 
“born-again Christian” General Efrain Rios-Montt, whose 
junta declared a state of seige on July 1. In addition 
7,000 U. S. rapid deployment troops are now based in 
what was the old Panama Canal Zone and is now sup- 
posedly Panamanian territory. 

Despite Reagan’s reckless and murderous involve- 
ment of V. S. imperialism within El Salvador, sheer mil- 
itary might has not “wiped out” the guerrillas “in a few 
months” as d’Aubuisson predicted before the elections 
Since then, guerrilla forces have held off the armed 
might of thousands of government troops in Morazan 
and Chalatenango provinces, and have struck at will 
around the capital. 

A new front of opposition is opening here in the 
U. S. The reason Reagan has been restrained from alt 
out intervention in Central America is not what his ideo- 
logues call “post-Vietnam syndrome,” but the mass re- 
vulsion within the U. S. to his Cold War policies. That 
was shown in the June 12 mass anti-war demonstration 
in the U. S., and it is the growing anti-war opposition 
which can turn Reagan’s attention from his counter- 
revolutionary front in Central America, to the home- 
front, and thus support the freedom fighters in El 
Salvador. 

Women's dimension at HOC 

Defiance, Ohio — Several hundred Farm Labor 
Organizing Committee (FLOC) delegates from Ohio. 
Texas, Florida and their supporters, met here for the 
FLOC second Constitutional Convention. In the midst 
of a national campaign to boycott Campbell products, the 
packer who contracts for the produce of many farmers 
in Ohio, the atmosphere was like that of the early. Civil 
Rights Movement with rhythmic clapping, chants of 
Huelga! and songs interspersed throughout the sessions. 
The women and men farmworkers conducted their con- 
vention almost entirely in Spanish. 

The most exciting aspect was the participation of 
women. The convention was “Decicada a la Mujer 
Campesina” (“Dedicated to the Farmworker Woman”) 
and a resolution passed which stated, “we recognize the 
absolutely essential nature of women’s contributions to 
FLOC over the years and that FLOC women be en- 
couraged to organize and to take leadership positions 
in FLOC.” But what gave the resolution real flesh and 
blood, (for after all, the Executive Board from the first 
FLOC Convention seated in front of the room was all 
male), was the fact that at the first session women took 
the floor and nominated a woman to be vice-president 
of the union. It was not tokenism. She was elected by 
beating a male nominee. And more women went to the 
microphones to nominate and second other women for 
Executive Board positions. They were not elected, but 
the presence of the women was- felt. 

As the second and final session ended after hearing 
from United Farmworkers President Cesar Cjtavez, a 
poem which was written by a woman on farmworker 
women was read by her, and a second woman followed 
to say that though she had! no money to give, what she 
would try and create was time for the movement It 
was no easy task she explained, as she had three 
children to raise. The dimension of women at this FLOC 
Convention was part of the continuing struggle of the 
farmworkers. . , . — Participant 
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ON OUR DRAFT PERSPECTIVES THESIS: 
MASSES OPPOSE REAGANOMICS, NUCLEAR WAR 


Soon after I got a copy of the July 
N&L with the Perspectives, the Census 
Bureau released the figures on the ef- 
fects of the economy on workers, espec- 
ially Black workers. They admitted that 
real family income dropped again last 
year, and now is at the lowest level 
since 1967! But what really shocked me 
was what they call “median income for 
Black families.” It is now down to only 
56 percent of the income for white fam- 
ilies, the lowest percentage since 1955. 
In other words, when it comes to 
economics, we are back to where we 
were before the Montgomery Bus Boy- 
cott! I looked over the 30 years of 
struggle in the Perspectives, and I felt 
that we have to put it all together now, 
before they try to drive us back to slav- 
ery days. , 

Black woman 

Los Angeles 

* * * 

In your draft Perspectives Thesis I 
was very struck with the statement that 
“post-Marx Marxists” did not grapple 
seriously with the new forms of opposi- 
tion that workers were posing in the 
1950s when automation first was intro- 
duced. Think how much further we 
might be today in a relationship of rev- 
olutionary intellectuals and workers if 
they had. Today we have robotics and 
the crisis is more extreme, but what 
passes for Marxist analysis is often 
struck in “economics alone” and does 
not genuinely search for human revolu- 
tionary forces as the Marxist-Human- 
ists seem to be doing. 

Reader 
Oakland, Cal. 

* * * 

I have been following Raya Dunayev- 
skaya’s writings on Marx’s last decade, 
and especially his 1880-82 Ethnological 
Notebooks since her first essay on that 
subject in N&L, Jan.-Feb. 1979. She 
showed back then that the relation of 
women’s liberation to human develop- 
ment was what Marx was seeing in the 
studies of so-called “primitive” cultures 
like the Iroquois or the ancient Irish 
clans. They really had more human re- 
lationships than the misogynistic ones 
of today. 

The Perspectives Thesis reminded me 
of all this, especially how I went and 
tried to study die Ethnological Note- 
books for myself, as a women’s libera- 
tionist, and found how much depended 
on the view from our own age “back to 
Marx, in order to make explicit what 
Marx was trying to dig out of those 
ethnologists. I hope that when Rosa 
‘Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution comes 
out this Fall, 1 will be able to discuss 
with my friends from “Take Back the 
Night” where this “view from our age” 
is going to develop now. 

Women’s liberationist 
Chicago 

* * * 

I was very surprised to see you say 
that Engels was “the first post-Marx 
Marxist whose talent at popularization 
far outdistanced his grasp of Marx’s 
Marxism.” If this is true, wouldn’t it 
change the whole nature of socialist his- 
tory? I always thought that Marx and 
Engels had the same ideas and con- 
cepts. And when you say that “no 
post-Marx Marxist was deeply grounded 
in Marx’s Marxism” I find that hard to 
believe. What have Marxists been doing 
for 100 years then? 

Anti-nuke activist 
Berkeley, Cal. 

* * * 

I have just completed Frantz Fanon, 
Soweto and American Black Thought. 
Powerful! I am attempting to adapt the 
concept of humanism to this com- 
munity. The black-faced politicians 
have been calling me. (It is election 
time.) I told them that I would be happy 
to share a public forum with them at 
anytime. They as of yet have not ac- 
cepted my challenge. 

A grassroots organization spearhead- 
ed by independent child-care mothers 
and workers -has formed here : ‘ ‘ Federal 
‘tioh 'Cififed ’t6 TTsher in Rea! Equality’! '< 


(FUTURE). The politicians are trembl- 
ing in their “overseers” saddles as they 
watch this development independent of 
their autocracy ... 

(Two weeks later.) After reading 
Marxism and Freedom and the Per- 
spectives Thesis, I have gained a wider 
perspective and a deeper appreciation 
for the history of masses in motion. In- 
deed, this reading has sharpened my 
analytical framework as I re-thought 
U.S. social evolution from the 1700s to 
the 1900s ... On permanent revolution 
as an indicator that the masses are in 
motion: I sensed this disturbing omis- 
sion when I first returned South. 
Though I was sought after to be part of 
the “inside,” I kept questioning the ab- 
sence of everyday people . . . but I was 
not cognizant until after reading N&L 
literature that this was an assessment 
of revolutionary content. The break- 
through on the Absolute Idea, on Free- 
dom, on Humanism, will enlarge mass 
involvement ... 

Black woman activist 
Montgomery, Alabama 

* * * 

When I think about the situation for 
U.S. rulers with the economic recession 
they have never recovered from, I get 
the picture of the American giant ruling 
the world with only one hand. This is 
the time to finish him off! 

Black educator 

Chicago 

* * Jk 

Those “new moments in Marx” that 
you speak of seem quite exciting: rev- 
olutionary forces in underdeveloped 
lands, “new cultures” including so- 
called primitive societies, and the 
multi-dimensionality of civilizations. 
When you consider that Marx spent the 
better part of four decades studying dnd 
writing about the birth and growth of 
capitalism, it is quite provocative to 
now point out that in his search for 
pathways out of capitalism, he was not 
at all averse to looking at pre-capital- 
ist societies. And not merely as “rem- 
mants of the past” still existing, but as 
possible indications of ways toward a 
future without capitalism’s seemingly 
all-encompassing tentacles. 

Student 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

I liked the third section of the Per- 
spectives very much, because it gave 
me an idea of what Marxist-Humanists 
consider important in the post-War per- 
iod — in the world and in the history of 
your group. But frankly, the small 
space devoted to it was not enough. I 
was left with lots of questions . . . 

Reader 
New York City 
Ed. Note: All readers are invited to get the 
fullest view of that three-decade develop- 
ment in our pamphlet, 25 Years of Marx- 
ist-Humanism in the U.S. and in the 
Guide to the Raya Dunayevskaya Collec- 
tion, Marxist- Humanism, 1941 to Today. 
Both are available from N&L: see ad, p. 7. 


LIBERTY FOR HAITIANS 

When I saw the first Haitian refugees 
being released from the Krome Ave. 
Camp outside Miami last week, my 
eyes filled with tears. I couldn’t believe 
that this horror might finally be coming 
to an end. The TV interviewed one 
young man, who had been in the Camp 
for a whole year — after he crossed the 
Carribbean in a small boat, practically 
drowning and starving, he said, “We all 
cried for liberty in Haiti, and we 
thought we could find it here. Then we 
cried for liberty in the United States. I 
just want to be a free man, to work and 
live — not to be in a cage.” 

Only 18 men and women were releas- 
ed that day, and two weeks later, still 
almost 2,000 are in the camps and pris- 
ons. We have to keep the pressure on 
Reagan, because he is the worst racist 
President we have ever seen. 

“ ‘ •' ’■’• / V Black retiree 

' ' ' Alabama 


Mteaders* Vi 




LATIN AMERICA S WOMEN 

Since I returned to Germany from the 
year in Nicaragua I have been active in 
Latin American solidarity groups here. 
Next week we are having a meeting 
about “Health in Nicaragua.” You can 
probably imagine how I am feeling. 
Very often I have the dream to go back 
to Nicaragua right now. You can’t for- 
get one year in the revolution. 

There are still a lot of problems in the 
revolution. The question of women is a 
special one. You can’t compare it with 
the European or American movement. 
The machismo is still very strong. 

Socialist-Feminist 
West Germany 


I really love the way N&L has been 
reporting the Women’s Liberation 
Movement in Latin America this year. 
Most of the press — even the Left press 
or the Women’s Liberation press — does 
not see that women are a lot of the rea- 
son Latin America is in such a revolu- 
tionary spirit now. The interview with 
the Guatemalan woman and the story 
cm the Women’s Association of El Sal- 
vador in New York last issue were 
great; it makes me wonder when we in 
North America will catch up to the 
“underdeveloped” world. 

Feminist 
San Francisco 



LABOR 
STRIFE IN 
REAGAN’S 
U.S.A 


I was very upset to see on TV the way 
Iowa Beef Processors (the largest in the 
world) is trying to break the union at 
their plant in Dakota City, Nebraska. 
The workers went out on strike June 7, 
but the real trouble started the last 
week of July when the company began 
bringing in scabs to re-start production. 
When the workers fought back with 
rocks and bottles, trying to stop the 
scabs, the company first brought m the 
police, and then got the governor to call 
out the National Guard. 

There are 2,400 workers out on strike. 
The company has hired over 1,000 scabs 
so far, and now have brought out 100 
Nebraska police and over 300 National 


Guardsmen to “protect” the scabs. 
Meanwhile, the court has limited pic- 
kets to pairs 50 feet apart! It is crazy to 
see these pairs of pickets facing armor- 
ed personnel carriers in the middle of 
the Nebraska prairie. I feel that the 
company is taking their key from Rea- 
gan’s actions against PATCO. 

One striker said, “I will not go back 
there without the union. It’s bad enough 
with the union. The company attitude is 
that they hate you, that they’re out to 
get you all the time. When someone has 
a finger cut off (hey tell the rest of us to 
keep going.” Is this the way labor will 
have to live in a future world of Rea- 
gan? We will never stand for it. 

Furious 

Michigan 


I saw ex-football player Bubba Smith 
on Detroit TV blame a lot of the much- 
publicized cocaine abuse in the NFL on 
the owners. You take an Earl Campbell 
or Walter Payton, he busts his ankle 
and yog don’t even give them a week 
away, you have to give them something 
to send them out there — and some get 
hooked more than others. When a doubL 
ing interviewer asked why they can’t 
say no, he said, “They pay you, and 
they expect you to be at work on Sun- 
day. They don’t regard you as a human 
being — they treat you just like a 
Clydesdale horse or any other animal.” 

What he said has the ring of truth. I 
remember the open toleration, even en- 
couragement, of alcohol and drugs at 
the Dodge Truck plant, as management 
forced workers to the line — the assem- 
bly line. 

Former truck worker 
Detroit 


The Ford Motor Co. has decided to 
build its new V6 engine at its Lima, 
Ohio plant instead of the engine plant in 
Detroit. The reason for the selection 
was that Ford was getting a better deal 
from the Lima local of the UAW than it 
could get from Local 600. Recently 
Ford, who has separated the Steel Divi- 
sion from the Ford Motor Co., announc- 
ed plans to sell the Rouge steel mill to a 
Japanese steel firm. 

If the UAW permits one local to grant 
more concessions than another local; if it 
permits the sale of sections of Ford to 
outsiders with the goal of re-negotiating 
contracts at lower wages and standards 
of labor, then the UAW is greasing the 
skids on its own path to destruction. 

Ex-Ford employee 
Detroit 


FROM JAPAN: INTERNATIONAL ANTI-WAR ASSEMBLY 


We are going to hold the 20th Interna- 
tional Anti-war Assembly on Aug. 1, 
1982 in Tokyo. We are fighting now here 
in Japan under the slogan: “Against 
both the USA and USSR’s nuclear arm- 
aments competition! Expand the anti- 
war movement all over the world.” We 
hope all the comrades who are struggl- 
ing against die suppression and domina- 
tion of both the Stalinists and the imper- 
ialists will send messages for our as- 
sembly. We hope to communicate with 
all these workers in order to get a solid 
theory of the struggle . . . 

We are now faced with a great danger 
of world war. Two local wars broke out 
one after another in South America and 
in the Middle East within only two 
months. These wars make it clear that 
the world situations in the 1980s have 
changed from those in the preceding 20 
years . . . 

These military, political and 
economic conflicts . . . were brought 
forth by three shocking affairs in the 
1970s and the beginning of the 1980s — 
the first war between the “socialist 
states” in Indochina, the Iranian Rev- 
olution in Islam, and the aggression into 
Afghanistan of the USSR . . . Though 
* - the - anti- nuclear ►disarmament' move- ■ 
ment is widespread today in.Eurape,, 


American and in Japan, it faces the 
danger of being poisoned and twisted 
around the barbarous logic of “power 
politics” . . . What matters most is the 
political, economic and military back- 
ground that causes the arms race. The 
movement for “peace” by disarmament 
is only a reverse to “peace” by balance 
of terror. It is natural that this move- 
ment increases an illusion that even the 
powers may possibly choose the “peace 
policy” ... 

Please send your messages and cor- 
respondence to: 

Kaiho-Sha 
24-9, Higashi Nihonbashi, 
2-chome 
Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan 

Ed- Note: News and Letters Committees 
sent our own message of solidarity to the 
Anti-war Assembly, sharing our ideas on 
perspectives for the world movement for 
human liberation. The message was read to 
the Assembly, as part of the continuing ex- 
change of ideas between American and 
Japanese revolutionaries. Another such ex- 
change — between workers for General 
Motors and workers at Toyota, begins on 
page 3. For a copy of the full statement 
from the Japanese anti-uiar activists ex- 
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What is happening in the Middle East 
is of grave concern to us all, and a topic 
of continual, heated discussion. In Can- 
ada there are also pockets of Jewish 
protest against Israel’s unforgiveable 
action in Lebanon. In Toronto two 
weeks ago, members of the Jewish 
community including several activist 
rabbis held a public demonstration to 
protes't the Israeli invasion. From time 
to time one sees letters to the editor on 
the subject, written by Jews; clearly 
anguished but unfavorable to Israel . . . 

When Menachem Begin’s Likud Party 
ran against the incumbent Labour 
Party several years ago, it hardly 
seemed possible that the voting public 
would elect an ultra-right-wing nation- 
alistic party, even as a backlash to the 
scandals then rocking Labour ... No 
people can consider itself superior in its 
needs to another; in the end we are all 
human beings striving for the same 
basic needs and even rights. One of 
those needs is to survive, the other is 
the right to self-determination as a 
people. 

Jewish reader 
Ottawa, Ontario, Canada 



HIROSHIMA DAY IN NEVADA 


ANTI-WAR YOUTH 

I recently attended two meetings of 
antiwar coalitions here. The meeting of 
the “June 12 Rally Committee” drew 
over 100 people, and although many 
were either in the CP or liberals com- 
mitted to electoral politics, there was 
also a large presence of new in- 
dependent young people. Some of the 
liberals and Stalinists were very arro- 
gant. One woman from the Women’s In- 
♦ temational League for Peace and Free- 
dom said the largely poor and Latino 
Lower East Side needed to have its low 
level of anti-nuke consciousness raised 
before she would agree to the Asian- 
American committee’s idea of march- 
ing there on Hiroshima-Nagasaki Day. 

Around 125 people attended a public 
planning meeting of the Mobilization for 
Survival two weeks later. Here in- 
dependent young people predominated. 
In October there will be a series of 
teach-ins, rallies and other protest ac- 
tions. Both meetings I attended were 
100 times more open and democratic 
than other similar ones in recent years. 
The new youth want to discuss every- 
thing — from women’s liberation to jobs 
and peace, to racism, to Lebanon. 

Anti-war activist 
New York City 

* * * 

What’s in a name? The youth of 
Chicago continue to evidence real creat- 
ivity, as can be glimpsed from their re- 
write of a billboard advertising “Chan- 
nel 5 News.” Beneath the slogan “News 
that always hits home” they have added 
“with all the excitement of Raygun’s 
limited nuclear holocaust.” 

Older person 
Chicago 


Could anything be more disgusting 
than the fact that the United States 
government chose one day before the 
anniversary date of the Hiroshima 
bombing to explode an atomic weapon? 
Secretary of Energy James Edwards, 
who witnessed the test found it “excit- 
ing.” The vulgarity and arrogance of 
the Reagan Administration is almost 
beyond words. 

Sickened, 

Detroit 



SOCIALISM 
MITTE RAND- 
STYLE 


I was furious at the Bastille Day par- 
ade here. What kind of socialist would 
parade tanks, rocket launchers, and 
Mirage jet fighters down the street? I 
took a picture of “ti-Francois” (Mitter- 
rand). He stood there so rigid I thought 
they’d embalmed him or he had an iron 
rod up his butt. 

Traveller 
Paris, France 



BEGIN’S WAR IN LEBANON 
— AND ITS OPPOSITION 

Here are brief excerpts from a press 
release we received from the Israel 
Secular Humanist Association against 
the Israeli invasion of Lebanon. We 
thought readers of N&L might find 
them interesting: 

“The Association warns that one of 
Israel’s goals in Lebanon is liable to be 
the annexation of the Palestinian West 
Bank and Gaza Strip as a result of fav- 
ourable conditions caused by this in- 
vasion. The Association warns of the 
possibility of annexation designs in 
southern Lebanon under the guise of the 
so-called “Christian militia” . . . The 
Association warns against the further 
expansion of militarist and chauvinist 
tendencies in Israel after this war will 
be over. We warn against the possible 
de-facto personality cults of a political 
or a military leader ... We express our 
anger at the wanton devastation and 
destruction caused by the invasion of 
Lebanon, which totally contradicts the 
declared aims of the Israeli government 
at the start of its most recent Lebanon 
adventure.” 

Israel Secular Humanist 
Association 

< ., •> . , > - P.O. Box 36965- v , 

* ’■ V * Tel-Aviv 6l3«9, lsrael' . 



BRITISH IMPERIALISM 
IN TWO OCEANS 

Just received the July copy of N&L 
and found it most thought-provoking. 
The article on Mauritius, however, 
gives a wrong impression. The people of 
Diego Garcia were flupg off the island, 
with Britain arguing that they were mi- 
grant workers and nqt from Diego Gar- 
cia at all! The last I heard the British 
had offered L30 million on condition the 
islanders give up all claims to going 
back. Meanwhile the islanders are liv- 
ing in slums in Mauritius . . . 

After the Falklands war, those other 
islanders are not so happy with the Brit- 
ish troops there. They have had to ban 
them from the Port Stanley pubs. The 
confusion of the Left here was incred- 
ible. One said to me that “we had to 
support Argentina because South 
America was going socialist whilst Brit- 
ain was going fascist”! I got so sick of 
it that I started going to my local pub 
where the people didn’t regard them- 
selves as leaders of anything ... 

Correspondent 
Newcastle, England 



APPEAL TO REBUILD 
‘GAY COMMUNITY NEWS’ 

On July 7, a seven-alarm blaze be- 
lieved to be the work of arsonists swept 
through the offices of Gay Community 
News in Boston, leaving little but ashes 
and debris in its path. Ten years of 
GCN’s history has gone up in flames. 
The fire that destroyed the office claim- 
ed most of their archives, irreplaceable 
files, typewriters, layout equipment, 
and most importantly, their workplace. 

The gay and lesbian community has 
generously responded with offers of as- 
sistance. Temporary office space and 
equipment, short term loans and hun- 
dreds of hours of time have been pro- 
vided. GCN continues to publish. But 
they must rebuild, in order to continue 
to function effectively. An attack 
against GCN is an attack against the 
entire community. Your donation is 
needed now. Please write to: 

Gay Community News 
. . - ?^,Brpmfield .St., 
Boston, MA 02108 


Government reports 
and the ongoing Black revolt 

Two recent events — the just-concluded SCLC March from Alabama to Wash- 
ington, D.C. for voting rights, jobs and peace, and the release of the U.S. Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights report on the Miami youth revolt of 1980 — underline once again 
the way the contradictory Black Dimension tears the facade of civilization from these 
uncivilized United States. The Southern Christian Leadership Conference-sponsored 
march, like the Miami revolt, disclosed the never-ending continuous Black revolu- 
tionary struggle for freedom. The report, on the other hand, continues the persistent 
counter-revolutionary do-nothingness of the U.S. government. 

The Commission on Civil Rights has finally completed its report on Miami 1980 
and transmitted it to the President, the Senate, and the House of Representatives. It 
is unlikely that any of these precincts of government are going to have an immediate 
response to this report, short of a new Black mass movement in opposition to 
Reaganomics. 

‘CONFRONTING RACIAL ISOLATION IN MIAMI’ 

The bourgeois news media has given the report scant attention, and very little has 
come from Black and white civil rights organizations. This is incredible because the 
report — “Confronting Racial Isolation in Miami” — begins with the premise that 
the causes of the Miami Black revolt “are identical to those documented in the 
report of the National Advisory Commission on Civil Disorder of 1968,” the now 
famous Kemer report. And that “Current conditions in the nation’s cities indicate 
that discrimination based on race and ethnicity continue to permeate and undermine 
the lives of the urban poor.” Moreover the report raises the question whether the 
“nation only treats the symptoms of protest and unrest without achieving lasting 
structural changes.” 

No attempt was made to answer this question in the 353 pages of the report. In the 
end the Commission totally relied upon the concept that racism can be managed out 
of existence if the proper commitment is made by “public and private interest” in a 
united front with Black and Hispanic leadership in Miami. 

The lie of the claim that racism can be “managed out of existence” is one that we 
have been exposing ever since the Kennedy Administration tried taking advantage of 
the centenary of the 1863 Emancipation Proclamation to fraudulently declare its 
affinity to Black freedom struggles. It was then that we wrote the section of Ameri- 
can Civilization on Trial entitled “Of Patriots, Scoundrels and Slavemasters,” point- 
ing to the real wellsprings of the fight against racism: 

“A new Governor came to the helm in a state that vies with the magnolia jungle 
as the staunchest outpost of racism ... Not only, says this paragon of “law and 
order” in the state of Alabama, is he. Gov. Wallace, for “Segregation, today, tomor- 
row and forever,” hut he will organize to spread this doctrine to the North. He 
judges by the manner in which the KKK, after World War I, spread North. He 
forgets that this ambition is out of tune with the times — and beyond his capacities. 
This is so not because of the established powers at Washington, D.C., but because 
the self-activity of the Negroes has made it so. Indeed, all this white Southern 
howling at the winds is due to the unbridgeable gulf between the post-World War I 
era and the post-World War II age, when the Negro, far from running defensively 
away from lynching, has taken the offensive for his Bill rights on all fronts, and most 
of all in the South.” 

What Reagan retrogressionism has now disclosed is the end of any credibility in 
that “Great Delusion.” The only value in the present report on Miami’s 1980 mass 
youth revolt lies in the fact that it gives a detailed picture of how racism operates in 
the school system, in employment, in the police department and in the administra- 
tion of justice in Miami and Dade county. This racism is so extreme, as the report 
points out, that“Blacks are in the city, but in a crucial sense they are not a part of 
Miami.” The report makes it clear that this was the condition in Miami before the 
Black revolt of 1980 and it remains fundamentally the same condition that Blacks 
are facing in Miami today. 

GOVERNMENT REPORTS — FROM KERNER TO MIAMI 

Like all government reports, this one is solely concerned with “causes and solu- 
tions”; with the empiricism of observable facts that led to the Blade revolt in Miami 
in May of 1980. There is no serious interest in real human beings involved in that 
revolt, the voices that were coming from below that were seeking a total change in 
race relationships in this country. The report gives no indication that a single Blade 
youth was interviewed by the Commission, while statements and opinions from 
politicians, judges, lawyers, Florida’s Governor Graham, Citizens Committee and 
businessmen appear on every page. 

In this sense the report is inferior to the 1968 Kemer Commission report that was 
occasionally forced to reveal Blacks in revolt as reasoning human beings, and which 
admitted that “our nation is moving toward two societies, one black, one white, 
separate and unequal.” All that has changed in the 14 years since then is the 
intensification of Black America’s determination to be free. 

In the North the summer of 1982 has already seen marches against white mob 
violence in Brooklyn and Chicago, Boston and Milwaukee. In the South, the voting 
rights marches have been a prelude to new mobilizations from Tchula, Miss. Blacks 
driving for political power, to rural Alabama struggles against the continuing rip-off 
of Black-owned land. (See articles, pgs. 1, 8, 9). 

Nor will the long hot summer end with the November elections and the new crop of 
political fakers they will bring. As Marxist-Humanists who have pointed to “Black 
masses as vanguard” as the true history of this country, we foresee the Black 
freedom movement continuing ceaselessly until it has finally inspired the needed 
American revolution. 


MARXIST-HUMANIST ARCHIVES 


Marxist-Humanism, 1941 to today 
Its Origin and Development in the U.S. 

The Guide to the Raya Dunayevskaya Collection prepared by News & Letters 

is available for $1.00. 

• 

25 Years of Marxist-Humanism in the U.S.— 

A History of Worldwide Revolutionary Developments 

By Raya Dunayevskaya, National Chairwoman, 

News and Letters Committees $1.50 

L < Order tram News ft 'letters, 9831 <E0Grtm4 Wvd„ "Betreit, Mich. 48211. > , 
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The Black dimension: Tchula Seven 


(Continued from page 1) 

fire trucks and police cars and sanitation equipment. 

After about a year in office, the white power 
structure — 'the plantation owners, the businessmen, the 
elected officials who had been part of the same system 
that had been in office for over 100 years — the power 
structure at that time called a meeting at the local bank 
in Tchula asking for my resignation. When I refused to 
resign from my job, telling them that I had been elected 
by the majority of the people in Tchula, and planned to 
serve my entire term, they launched a campaign to force 
me out of office. They said they did not want me to be 
the mayor of the town because they disapproved of the 
programs and of the things we were doing, that the 
programs interfered with their labor force on the farms, 
and that I was hardheaded and would not listen to them. 

They locked city hall several months. I was unable 
to get into the mayor’s ofice. They had the bank stop 
payment on all city funds, so we were unable to pay 
either the bills of the town or the employees. The legi- 
slature of the state passed a law that would allow two 
board members of the city government to run the town 
without my input. The governor attempted several times 
to declare the town under martial law, and appoint an 
administrator. 

On May 1, 1961, 30 days prior to the end of my 
term, I along with six other officials of the town were 
framed, convicted and sentenced to three years in the 
state penitentary for arresting a white man in Tchula. 
The case has come to be known as the Tchula Seven 
case. It involves seven Black officials of the town of 
Tchula, including the chief of police and five other 
police officers. 

1 WHAT HAPPENED IS that the chief of police re- 
signed from office because even though he had been 
paid, the check payments had been halted and the city 
hall had been locked. It was my responsibility under 
the laws and codes of Mississippi to appoint a chief of 
police and I did. I appointed a Black chief of police. 
When one of the alderman of the town, John Edgar 
Hayes, a white man, learned of that appointment he 
appointed a white chief of police, a Mr. Andrews, the 
person I ran against in 1977 for the position of mayor. 
Andrews went and formed an armed mob and came to 
city hall to take over. 

We asked him to leave and he failed to do so. He 
pulled his gun and we began to struggle in an attempt 
to disarm him. We were able to do that and take the 
guns away from him and his followers and take them to 
jail. Andrews got out of jail, went before his sister-in- 
law who was the justice court judge of that district and 
made out papers against the seven of us for arresting 
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Working in the Mississippi delta 


him. And that is how we got arrested for simple assault 
on a police officer. 

DURING THE COURSE of the trial, the charges we 
had against Andrews were dropped. The district attor- 
ney said that rather than we being officials of the town, 
we were a bunch of hoodlums, who formed a mob and 
jumped on the innocent Andrews. 

This ease represents more than just the Tchula 
Seven, more than just people in the South, it represents 
people all over this country who believe in justice. Any- 
one who does not become a little boy to the power struc- 
ture, will be attacked the same way — white as well as 
Black. This is a case they are using as an example. This 
is being used to discourage Blacks from voting, from 
running for office. It is one thing to pass a Voting 
Rights Act, it is another thing to overcome the threats 
and the harassment that constantly go on. 

* 

SAMUEL CALAHAM 

For the first time since Reconstruction, a Black 
mayor was elected in the delta part of Mississippi in a 
bi-racial town, along with other Black officials. The 
power structure began to see people changing their 
views about what was leadership and decided to put a 
stop to it. The seven of us began speaking across the 
country telling what had happened. 

What the system is telling the people of Tchula and 
all across the country is this is what we do to n...er 
mayors. Right now you can’t get anyone in our county 
to run for anything because of what is happening. We 
have 60 or 70 percent Black elected officials, but since 
our case it has dropped to 30 percent and less. And 
since the mayor has been indicted on other charges, 
they have also indicted other Black officials. 

THE COUNTY IS still for the most part in white 
hands. The only Black officials not being harassed are 
ones that take orders from the whites. AH of the people 
who stand up are being harassed. t 

The power structure did not want new factories in 
town and worked to prevent them from coming. Be- 
cause the way it stands now, all of the employees here 
are agricultural — farmworkers, tractor drivers — they 
take orders directly from the boss. This is the type of 
thing they would like to keep going, because if you 
speak out you lose your job. I was forced out of busi- 
ness because Blacks were afraid to come to my place, 
scared they would lose their job. This is the type of 
mentality that Tchula has, this is the type of thing we 
were working to change. 

* ❖ 3 

A national inarch has been called from Oct. 11 to 
Oct. 16 going from Tchula, Miss, to Jackson. For more 
information unite National Campaign to Free Mayor 
Eddie Carthan and the Tchula 7 and to Preserve Black 
Political Rights, P. O. Box 29, Tchula, MS 39169 


Who We Are and What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees, an organization 
of Marxist-Humanists, stand for the abolition of 
capitalism, whether in its private property form as 
in the U.S., or its state property form as in Russia 
or China. News & Letters was created so that the 
voices of revolt from below could be heard not 
separated from the articulation of a philosophy of 
liberation. A Black production worker, Charles 
Denby, author of Indignant Heart: A Black Work- 
er’s Journal, is the editor of the paper. Raya 
Dunayevskaya, National Chairwoman of the Com- 
mittees, is the author of Marxian and Freedom 
and Philosophy and Revolution, which spell out the 
philosophic ground of Marx's Humanism interna- 
tionally as American Civilization on Trial con- 
cretizes it on the American scene and shows the 
two-way road between the U.S. and Africa. 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year 
of the Detroit wildcats against Automation and 
the Montgomery Bus Boycott against segregation — 
activities which signalled a new movement from 
practice which was itself a form of theory. Vol. 1, 
No. 1, came off the press on the second anniver- 
sary of the June 17, 1953 East German revolt 
against Russian state-capitalism masquerading as 


Communism, in order to express our solidarity 
with freedom fighters abroad as well as at home. 
Because 1953 was also the year when we worked 
out the revolutionary dialectics of Marxism in its 
original form of "a new Humanism,’’ as well as 
individuality “purified of all that interferes with 
its universalism, i.e., with freedom itself,” we 
organized ourselves in Committees rather than 
any elitist party “to lead.” 

In opposing the capitalistic, racist, sexist, ex- 
ploitative society, we participate in all class and 
freedom struggles, nationally and internationally. 
As our Constitution states: “It is our aim ... to 
promote the firmest unity among workers, Blacks 
and other minorities, women, youth and those in- 
tellectuals who have broken with the ruling bu- 
reaucracy of both capital and labor.” We do not 
separate the mass activities from the activity of 
thinking. Anyone who is a participant in these 
freedom struggles for totally new relations and a 
fundamentally new way of life, and who believes 
in these principles, is invited to join us. Send for 
a copy of the Constitution of News and Letters 
Committees. 

. i -j 1 


Willie Turks murder 

(Continued from page 1) 

night we were attacked. And believe me, if it had not 
been for the fact that we were transit workers we would 
not be here today”. He then went on to say that many 
Blacks had been .beaten and assaulted in that neighbor- 
hood, but the city covered it up. However, because they 
were city employees - it became big news and could not 
be swept under the rug. 

Another speaker, Sonia Sunnis Bey, a tenant in the 
Marlboro projects, spoke about the attacks on her two * 
girls in the neighborhood. She then told of the very 
non-cooperative attitude of the police and city agencies 
when she reported the attacks. Other speakers from 
different Black organizations documented other attacks 
that have taken place. 

One of the aims of the march was to get white 
residents of the area to also protest the racism of their 
neighborhood. However, although the march was peace- 
ful, you could feel the deep hostility and hate of the 
whites who gathered along the march route. And at 
.several points it looked as if we would be attacked. 

There were, however, some positive signs. At one 
point a white woman started to speak up in favor of the 
march. She was immediately surrounded by a group of 
white youths who hustled her away. Also, there were 
some along the route who kept asking other whites not 
to start trouble as we marched by. 

LINK TO OTHER STRUGGLES 

After the return to the Marlboro projects, several 
more people spoke. One, an official of the Transit 
Workers Union, announced the creation of a trust fund 
for Turks’ children. And a speaker from the Medgar 
Evers College connected their struggle, (see page 11), 
one of women’s liberation, with the struggle to end racist 
violence. She said in effect that the City University’s 
attack on the majority of the students (Black single 
mothers) at Medgar Evers is but the other side of the 
coin that allowed Turks to be murdered. * 

The demonstration was a very successful one, how- 
ever it will not be the last. For there are still many 
unanswered questions. How come, after a Whole month 
has past, only four of Turks’ murderers have been 
arrested? Why is it that even these four have not yet 
been brought to trial? — Ray McKay 

Woodlawn struggle today ; 

Chicago, 111. — Workers employed by a Black South { 
Side community organization called The Woodlawn j 
Organization (TWO) are engaged in a continuing j 
struggle to organize themselves for better pay, working | 
conditions and an end to harassment and arbitrary treat- j 
ment at the hands of TWO management. 

The drive toward self-organization began last Octo- -or, 
ber when security guards walked off the job followed | 
by day care and detox workers. TWO, whose motto is 
“self-determination,” responded by firing 20 security 
guards, 8 detox workers, and attempting to evict some 
strike leaders from TWO-owned apartments. In addition 
management hired a local law firm. Fox and Grove, 
which specializes in combatting unionization and 
charges by workers of discrimination on the job. 

TWO was founded in 1960. The University of 
Chicago (located adjacent to the Woodlawn community) 
was instrumental, along with the federal government, in 
TWO’s founding. TWO collected huge amounts of pov- 
erty program funds, with which it grew from a coalition 
of church and community groups to a multi-million ^4 
dollar corporation owning housing complexes, a day care 
center and a detoxification center among other ventures. 

When I was an activist in the 1968s, I witnessed 
with dismay the federal government’s efforts to utilize 
federal funds to neutralize the Blade mass liberation 
movement. TWO was an example. On the surface, the 
strategy seemed successful. Yet, today, nearly 20 years 
later, as the total crisis of capitalism manifests itself, 
Black masses are again demonstrating that the move- 
ment for freedom cannot be stopped. TWO, founded as 
a mechanism to coopt the freedom straggle, is being 
turned inside out by the very people It was meant to ♦ 
coopt. 

The security guards have been successful in getting 
their jobs reinstated with back pay. “And we’re not 
giving up at that,” stated one worker. “The first order 
of business now is to organize.” 

In response to a TWO official’s statement that TWO 
workers are basically “unemployables,” a woman worker 
responded, “How could he make a statement like that? 

Most of us have had other jobs. Some have other jobs 
now; we have to with what they pay us. I am the type 
of person that if I’m wrong. I’ll admit it, but if I’m right. 

I’ll fight all the way. I don’t care who it touches. And 
I always have been like that. Every time I get up I 
think about my children. I’m single. I’ve raised my 
children 12 years by myself and I have encountered a i 
lot of things, you know, just trying to keep my little I 
family together. I’m just not going to let nobody come 
in and walk Otar me.*’.: « <• t <• . ; * > 'wt 'David Park j 
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(Continued front Page 1) 

between the middle-class and working-class Blacks be- 
came very sharp. Where the middle-class Black was very 
quiet, working class Blacks first began to speak their 
minds during the assassination of Patrice Lumumba, 
lining up solidly behind him and his nationalist move- 
;i ment, The workers in my shop eagerly followed all 

'* developments, both in the Congo and the UN, warmly 

supporting the demonstrations before that body, and 
holding it responsible for Lumumba’s murder. But 
American trade union leaders were going around telling 
Africans how high the standard of living is in America, 
and how the Blacks here do not feel anything in com- 
mon with Africans. 

THE EXPERIENCE THE AFRICAN PEOPLE have 
made with their revolutions, and the problems they 
are still facing after all the great advance they made 
with “Negritude,” have much to teach us here. We, too, 
are facing a new stage, and have much to learn. 

I recently had a chance to talk for some time with 

* two Africans, a young man from Nigeria and a woman 
from South Africa. Nobody has to be told that very 
deep changes are taking place in the thought and actions 
of Africans. We can see it in those who have gotten 
rid of colonialism, but most of all in the South Africans, 
where the actions are the most revolutionary. 

The Nigerian said what practically every Black in 
U.S. industry knows — that skin color doesn’t mean 
anything where the capitalists and working class are 
concerned. Just as a Black foreman or Black business- 
j man can oppress and exploit the workers, so do the 

Africans in power oppress their own masses 

“THERE IS A CLASS IN AFRICA,” he said, “in 
whose interest it is to have neo colonialism, for us to 
still be divided into tribes. There is an enormous gap 
in wages — you cannot fool the workers about whether 
you have a new society.” He said that Nigeria has the 
most people and the most industry in Africa, and shows 
what will happen in other African nations if they don’t 
act to stop the development of capitalist class relations. 

The South African woman talked most about the 
youth in Soweto, but also about others in South Africa, 
and said nothing can stop them from gaining control 
of their country. Here too, she said, class not race is 
the main issue. But what hides the class relations, and 
makes it appear to be race, is that whites are the 
capitalist rulers, keeping control over the African 
majority through their brutal apartheid policies. 

Just how vicious and almost overwhelming this 
battle for a new world is hit me again with great force 
when the reports came out on the horrible murder of 
to- Steven Biko, the young leader of the Black Conscious- 
ness Movement in South Africa. But even here, the 
revolutionary opposite comes through, very sharply. Be- 
cause nobody outside of South Africa had even heard 
of Steve Biko, and now the whole world knows about 
him. 

It’s what could be called the “shock of recognition” 
— when strangers from different countries react so much 
in the same way to ideas that they feel like they have 
always known each other. I know I felt this way toward 
Steve Biko, and know he felt the same way about Frantz 
Fanon, who he quoted on one of his last interviews. In 
that interview, Biko gave his ideas on Black Conscious- 

* . Racial attack in Chicago 

: Chicago, 111. — After the murder of Willie Turks by 

a white gang in Brooklyn last month, it nearly happened 
again in an all-white neighborhood of Chicago called 
Bridgeport — Mayor Daley’s home area. Thomas Young, 
a 24-year-old Black man was shopping in Bridegport on 
July 17 when he was deliberately run down by a gang 
of racist whites in a car. They then backed the car over 
him. When he was still alive, they got out of the car 
and beat him with baseball bats. He is paralyzed in the 
hospital. 

•*- “Bridgeport is a place you just don’t go if you’re 

Black” is what one friend told me. He should know; he’s 
lived in a Black neighborhood near there for years. 
News of the near-murder spread throughout the city 
quickly. On July 24 a small group of demonstrators 
decided to do something about it. They called a march 
from the Black neighborhood into the heart of Bridge- 
port. Some 150 cops “escorted” the march. There was 
plenty of hatred to be seen when the march reached the 
white area, with signs saying “N~rs beware.” Rev. 
Turner, who led the march, did try to speak to the 
whites as well as the marchers, but I don't think there 
4*- was much response. 

Evidently the publicity for the march was' not good. 
That may be one reason the turnout was low. But sev- 
eral people who didn’t come said they didn’t see how 
the one march could make it safer for Black Chicagoans. 
Maybe., people want to .connect the demonstrations with 
movement for a total change 4a this society* ■; 1 1 


ness and referred to Fanon’s idea on the international- 
ism of true revolutionary consciousness. Biko said: 

“BY BLACK CONSCIOUSNESS I mean the cul- 
tural and political revival of an oppressed people. This 
must be related to the emancipation of the entire 
continent of Africa since the Second World War Africa 
had experienced the death of white invincibility. 

“The Black Consciousness movement does not want 
to accept the dilemma of capitalism versus communism. 
It will opt for a socialist solution. 

“As Fanon puts it, ‘the consciousness of the self 
is not the closing of a door to communication . . . 
National consciousness, which is not nationalism, is 
the only thing that will give us an international dimen- 
sion.’ ” 

What both Fanon and Biko are saying is that the 
struggle for freedom has no national boundaries, and 
everywhere that you have a battle for human liberty 
helps the worldwide movement for freedom. 


As Others See Us 



MEDIA REVIEW: (for community organizers, work- 
ers, politicians, political and social scientists ) by Gwen- 
dolyn M. Patton 


A review of Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s 
Journal by Charles Deriby ( South End Press/Boston, 
1978). , 

This autobiography by a Black Son of Alabama, 
born and raised in Lowndes County, movingly recounts 
his victories, his disappointments, his fortitude to per- 
severe as a husband, a father, an auto worker and a 
freedom fighter in a society institutionally burdened 
with economic inequities and social inequalities. 

The Denby family was a renter on Berger’s planta- 
tion. Though there was plenty of food, even during the 
Great Depression, this contemporary slavery mode of 
tenant farming gnawed Young Denby’s consciousness: 
What should be people’s relationships to each other, 
particularly between Blacks and Whites; and just as 
important, what should people’s relationship be to work, 
to production? 

His not finding answers to these questions in the 
fertile dirt of Lowndes County, his developing manhood 
constantly threatened to be hung (lynched) from mag- 
nolia trees if ever manifested, and his disgust of White 
men’s abuse of southern Black women served as his 
driving forces to pull up from the South. 

In regard to too many ups in the South, Denby asks 
his friend what did he mean by “ups”. 

v The friend replied: “ The first thing in the morning, 
before day breaks, you have to wake up. Then you have 
to get up, then you have to feed up, gear up. You go to 
the field before the sun is up and hitch up, the first 
words you say to the mules is “ git up.” And you start to 
bedding up. When night comes you look over how much 
of the earth you have turned up. After you plant up, you 
start getting ready to round up. When you’re through 
with that it’s time to go to chopping up. When you get 
through with that it’s time to go to the hay field and 
start bailing up. When that is done you come back to 
the field and start gathering up. Then you stall: hauling 
up to the white man to have your settling up. And you 
don’t get a damn thing in return, but a big mess up. No, 
I’m not telling a mule “get up” no mote, if he’s sitting 
on my lap.” 

The substances of Denby’s life, a mirror of our lives 
regardless of position, revealed the humiliating relations 
he underwent while serving as a “handy boy” to a 
prominent White lawyer in an urban, southern city; yet 
his sense of dignity mixed with his sense of humor 
always reversed situations on his behalf— the humanist 
stuff of Brer Rabbit and Jess B. Semple in alt of us. 

In Detroit he found the land of opportunity to be a 
contemporary horror chamber of foundries and factories. 
The questions of social relations to work became more 
complex, and perplexing. He became a natural union 
organizer in the true and pure sense. 

His recount of the Detroit 1943 race riots led by 
Black workers and soldiers, who were outraged by the 
murder of a Black woman and a child, places Black dis- 
content in a larger perspective. Indeed, the mistreatment 
of Black women, particularly in the factory, was his im- 
petus to organize people around the humanist goals of 
honor, dignity, respect and freedom. 

Indignant Heart narrates like a story, your story 
and jny story. This easy to read and down to earth story 
traces World War I, The Great Depression, union organ- 
izing, World War II, the Black rebellions against racism 
and the contemporary Civil Rights Movement. Indignant 
Heart is a resource tool and a beacon source of inspira- 
tion for us to hold fast to the principles of freedom and 
» dignity. 
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Attempted coup in Kenya 

Kenya, Africa’s “model of democracy,” has experi- 
enced an attempted coup organized by air force of- 
ficers on July 31. Over 1,000 persons have been ar- 
rested and these include students and military personnel. 
This signifies the frustration of a country whose real 
experience of democracy is the tight-fisted rule of 
Kenya’s oligarchy, personified by the Kikuyu elite. It 
is a “democracy” that does not even allow mild criti- 
cism from members of parliament, which led to the 
murders of two members in 1973. 

The sole legal party, the Kenyan African National 
Union, is tightly controlled by this elite which also 
decides who runs for office. Oginga Odinga, the former 
vice-president, was removed from parliament, and had 
been systematically denied the right to be voted for. 
His offense? Having a different view from the elite. 

Opposition has been mounting, especially since the 
mid-seventies, mostly centered around the National Uni- 
versity in Nairobi, which has witnessed periodic closures, 
especially in 1978-79 and 1980. A high point of opposi- 
tionist activity was reached in 1979, with the- detention 
of Ngugi Wa Thiongo, the well known Kenyan novelist, 
for daring to write a play — in Swahili — to be per- 
formed by workers and peasants, exposing the corrup- 
tion and bankruptcy of the ruling class. 

The Kenyan ruling class is perhaps the most ana- 
chronistic in -Africa, utilizing archaic cultural values as 
its justification for being in power, while turning teen- 
age women on the east coast into objects of pleasure, 
especially for the U.S. Navy. Settler colonists control 
the land directly, while the Masai are kept in a state of 
amusement for tourists. Kenyatta’s family is in virtual 
control of local businesses in cooperation with Asian 
merchants. Nairobi itself is a city of slums and shanty 
towns, with the 38-story Kenyatta Conference Center, 
facing Mt. Kenya, dominating the center city to cater 
to U.S. agencies and foreign tourists. 

The coup, while not the revolutionary answer to 
the neo-colony called Kenya, is once more an indication 
of the pressures faced by the African ruling classes, and 
we definitely have not heard the last word. — Ugokwe 

Nigerim crisis 


Ugokwe’s article on Nigeria (July N&L) was very 
instructive in exposing the contradictions in that coun- 
try which has been presented to the world by the 
bourgeois press as “Black Africa’s economic giant.” 

Oil suddenly pushed Nigeria into the ranks of the 
so-called “middle class countries” much-coveted by global 
capitalism, which has sought desperately to co-opt her 
political leadership in order to guarantee supplies upon 
which private capital’s industries depend- 

Reagan did not decide to cut off oil supplies from 
Libya until he had been assured that Nigeria would 
increase supplies to offset the embargo on Libyan oil. 

That apart, much of the energies of global capital 
has been directed towards winning Nigeria’s leadership 
into using the oil money to award both necessary and 
unnecessary development and military contracts to those 
pernicious consortia and cartels of capital. When early 
this year Nigeria’s federal government came out pub- 
licly to admit that Nigeria’s imports far exceeded ex- 
ports, we knew the game had been played to the hilt. 

At this point, the duty imposed on Nigeria’s leader- 
ship by the global corporations is for them to hold the 
country in the interest of global capital. Certainly, the 
leadership is not averse to that role because, having 
lost touch with the workers and peasants, it is aware 
that its acquisitive interests would best be served by 
aligning with global capital. 

For that reason it will continue to brutalize the 
workers, peasants and students until the victims are 
able to resolve their own organizational and idealogical 
contradictions and put an end to the rule by the 
culturally expatriate indigenous aristocracy 

— A reader from 
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(Continued from page 4) 

that without Engels we would not have had Volumes II 
and III of Capital; and it is true Engels was Marx’s life- 
long collaborator. It is not true that their close collabo- 
ration differed only to the extent that there was an 
agreed upon “division of labor” between them or that 
the difference was only a question that Marx was a 
genius and the others were, at best, only talented. 
Engels himself admitted that. Now that we do have the 
over 500 pages of Marx’s Ethnological Notebooks as 
against the few paragraphs Engels cites in his Origin 
of the Family, in which he claims he is presenting their 
joint views, the myth' must surely be ended, and the 
truth disclosed. This is not for academic reasons, but 
because of the urgency and relevance for our age, when 
a whole new Third World has emerged and a new 
Women's Liberation has moved from an Idea whose 
time has come to a movement, and because Marx laid 
the ground for penetration and action on both of these 
problematics. 

It is a question not only of the Origin, published 
after Marx's death, which Engels claimed was a “be- 
quest” of Marx, but of Engels’ famous Anti-Duhring. 
which was published during Marx’s lifetime when no 
claim was made that it represented both Marx and 
Engels. It was only in the editions published after Marx’s 
death that Engels suddenly claimed the work repre- 
sented both of them. This, unfortunately, became the 
ground of Engels’ “Marxism” which was accepted by all 
post-Marx Marxists as such. Here is what Hobsbawm 
claims: “There is no evidence whatever that Karl Marx 
expressed or felt any reservations about such works as 
Engels’ Anti-Duhring, which is today often considered 
to embody specifically Engelsian positions.” 

The actual facts about Anti-Duhring begin in 1868 
when Marx, after reading Duhring’s review of Capital, 
called Engels’ attention to that professor most critically 
(Letter of Jan. 8, 1868), but got no response from 
Engels. It was not until 1875-76, when Duhring’s works 
got a following in the socialist movement and Wilhelm 
Liebknecht appealed to Engels to answer fruhring, that 
Engels turned to a review of all of Duhring’s writings. 


Hobsbawm and Rubel on the Marx centenary 


But, far from submitting a plan for his work to Marx, 
he simply asked Marx to write a piece, not on Duhring’s 
philosophy, but on his political economy. This Marx 
did; Engels cut it; and, without acknowledging Marx’s 
contribution, it was made into Chapter 10, “Out of the 
Critical History.” 

Serious study and documentation about Marx's 
limited knowledge of Engels’ Anti-Duhring has been 
done by Terrell Carver in his essay, “Karl Marx, Fred- 
erick Engels, and Dialectics,” which was published in 
the September 1980 issue of Political Studies. Why 
does Eric Hobshawm persist in the “official” myth? 
Hij’nd in hand with philosophic indifference to the dis- 
tinctions between Marx and Engels goes Hobsbawm’s 
ahistorical attitude to questions of polemics. 

Whenever this historian reaches a fundamental 
“polemical” divide, he searches not for its meaning, but 
for how to escape taking a position. The isolation of 
“scholarship” on Marx from the Russian Revolution was 
not the only instance. By skipping from the 1920s all 
the way to 1956, he avoided a single word about the 
very first opposition to Stalin by no less a person than 
Lenin’s co-leader of the Russian Revolution, Leon Trot- 
sky. Hobsbawm’s attempt to disregard all differences 
within Marxism by claiming that his work is not 
“polemical” doesn’t stand up when another state arises 
— Mao’s China — and Hobsbawm' finally uses the term 
'“polycentric Marxism,” which he has assigned to a 
future volume. , 

Thus far, the English reader has only the first 
volume of The History of Marxism — which was sup- 
posed to center on “Marxism in Marx’s Day.” The ques- 
tion is: Where, then, is Marx? We don’t see him. What 
we are given are today’s interpretations by a select few 
who deal with some aspects of Marx’s multidimensional 
new continent of thought and of revolution. Far from 
expanding the expression, “polycentric Marxism,” Hobs- 
bawm has used it as a way to take back his one admis- 
sion — that he hasn’t paid attention to Marxists who 
have “attracted insignificant numerical support” — by. 
also claiming: “but this statement implies no judgement 
about the relative contributions of the various organiza- 


Margaret Fuller's revolutionary life 


(Continued from page 2) 

were . . . often so narrow, always so rabid and exagger- 
ated in their tone. But . . . they had a high motive . . . 
worth thinking of . . ..worth living and dying for, to free 
a great nation from such a terrible blot . . .” 

And just as Fuller went beyond her Transcenden- 
talist tutors, she also outdistanced her revolutionary 
colleague Mazzini in her judgment on the real x heroes of 
the revolution. She wrote to the people of America: “You 
may learn the real meaning of the words Fraternity, 
Equality; you may, despite the apes of the past who 
strive to tutor you, learn the needs of a true democracy. 
You may in time learn to reverence, learn to guard, the 
true aristocracy of a nation, the only real nobles — the 
Laboring Classes.” 

After the defeat of the 1848 revolutions, Fuller 
was anxious not just to return to her friends in America 


but to test them by putting into practice the new ideas 
on human and social relations she had developed in 
Italy. Tragically, her ship was sunk just off the shore 
of Long Island and she, pssoli and their son were lost. 

Thankfully, we have the above-mentioned books by 
Cbevigny and Ziff who obviously have a real apprecia- 
tion for this magnificent woman’s life. Ziff eloquently 
concludes >his chapter on Fuller: “Such exhilaration at 
finally attaching passion to intelligence, will to action, 
self to history, > was on the ship with her when she 
arrived off Fire Island. Kindled in Europe it was 
drowned within sight of the American strand.” 

With this new knowledge of the highpoints that 
Fuller reached as woman and as revolutionary we can 
turn to our task of creating a new ground for today’s 
movement and the revolution needed to realize our 
dreams of full personhood. 


tions, large or tiny, to the Marxist analysis.” 

Hobsbawm’s way of omitting history that he calls 
“polemical” is hardly distinguishable from expunging 
history as it is being made. Historians have ever been 
more adept at rewriting than at writing history. For 
that we must return to Marx and let him speak for 
himself. 

Detroit, Mich. 
July 30, 1982 

poem by a jewish revolutionary 
on the israeli war against the 
Palestinian and lebanese peoples 

summer city evening, ( america ) the cool summer 

air here blows gentle on my face but 

the edge of my mind is strung on fine wire, is 

tuned to a high-pitched ringing: 

i can’t escape the jewish bombs/they crowd the sky. 

blast and terror: now the children scream and 

the men and women weep. 

the dust and rubble are the grave of my mother, 
and my brother was burned to death by steel. 

"if i forget thee o Jerusalem, 
let my right hand forget its cunning ” 
my tongue is dry and even my eyes are (mostly) dry. 
a crazy sorrow eats my heart and eats my soul, 
it clings inside my skin: i am a jew. 
i am a jew, and i was birthed into a fevered love 
of freedom ! “let my people go” through 
all the ages — till came the death camps 
with the showers breathing gas 
the children screamed and clutched their 
naked mothers. 

those children sing in my dreams, 
at times i think i cannot bear the sorrow, 
and they sing to me: but now they are 
weeping as they hold the 
tender bodies of the young ones 
killed/by israeli fire. 

(burned in the name of those who 
burned in the ovens. 

nothing is holy to those who send/fire/from the sky, 
no child’s name is holy.) 

the dark-eyed girl wanders through the rubble; 
the summer air is hot. 

(i ivish ctying or laughing or holding someone close 
ivould help ease the sorrow eating at my heart: 
i wish my mind weren’t tuned to this 
high-pitched ringing.) 

i shall ledrn and i shall sing 
a desperate song of songs: 

come: i rise and make haste through the hills 

to the gates of the city. 

the morning dawns and my head 

is sweating with fever. 

the birds that once sang here are still, 

and the trees that gave shade once are gone. 

the wind is blowing from the west and 

from the east. 

tonight i renew in love and blood my vows: 
i am wedded to a wild lust, a passion-song 
of freedom. 

— michelle landau/ june 1982 
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by Ida Fuller 

Recently there’s, been a lot of discussion about the 
new stage of youth protest reached with the massive 
anti-nuclear demonstrations in New York this June. But 
this new stage is not limited to either New York or anti- 
nuke. It extends to many campuses nationwide which 
have experienced a re-birth of activism this year. 

At the school I go to, UCLA, you see this all over. 
Students who are affected by Reagan’s deep cuts in fi- 
nancial aid for education are looking for ways to show 
their aniger. Some are so threatened by the probable 
$100 increase in quarterly registration fees that they 
are planning to transfer. 

In addition, a leaky nuclear reactor on campus 
has made the threat of nuclear war so real that many 
have become active in the nuclear freeze movement. 

NEW ATTITUDES FROM CAMPUS ACTIONS 

These concerns, along with support activity for 
Polish and El Salvador’s freedom struggles, have helped 
give a “new air” to the UCLA campus, visible not only 
in outright activities but in attitudes of students. 

One Black youth I spoke with asked a fundamental 
question: “what kind of new society, do. we want to live 
in?” He knew that he was looking for a “human society” 
but said he wanted to find out “how to make sure we 
overcome barriers of racism and sexism on our road to 
a new society.” 

A young Black feminist felt that “everybody will work 
with the issues that are closest to home” but saw the 
need for a different kind of communication in the 
1980s between forces that are fighting for freedom so 
that women’s “autonomy’' would not be sacrificed in 
subservience to “larger movements.” 

She felt the movement ii! the 1960s was very sexist. 
But as part of a new generation of feminists, she felt 
that because of the 1902 defeat of the ERA, which is so 
shocking to us, we need to think of changing our defini- 
tion of feminism so it does not separate itself from the 
experiences of Black women. 

The depth of such questions and activity has begun 
to forge some important new alliances by many at 
UCLA. During the past year coalitions that included 
Black, women’s, and Latino groups were formed for 
support activities around El Salvador, Reagan’s militar- 
ism, and for protests over university registration fees. 
Afterwards many students saw the need to never sepa- 
rate these kinds of protests from the Black and Latino 
youth. As one woman said, “sooner or later the ‘minor- 
ities’ who are really the majority in this country are 
going to rise up and when that happens I want to be 
on their side.” 

It is precisely this coming together of different 
groups of students which raises the question of what 


Youth in Mtevott 

A Black anti-militarist musician active in W. Ger- 
many, was extradited to Detroit on July 21, by the 
Wayne County, Mich, prosecutor. Darnell Summers was 
charged in 1968 with shooting a State Police officer 
during a rebellion against police harassment in Inkster, 
Mich. Although those charges were dropped, Summers 
spent 14 months in prison in the frame-up. But Summers 
was arrested again in December after a new trial 
witness was found. She has since publicly recanted her 
story,, given under police coercion. 

Summers supporters have cited factors in his arrest 
that are more political than criminal. He was kept for 
an unusually long time in a West German jail and was 
kept 20 extra days on an affidavit signed by then Sec- 
retary of State Alexander Haig. 

Summers was organizing Black soldiers in W. Ger- 
many and formed Afrodisia, a leftist jazz band. For 
information, contact Darnell Summers Defense Fund, 
2900 Cadillac Tower, Detroit, Mich. 48226 

£ * 4 

The Labor Department proposed in July lowering 
the wages of 14- and 15-year-olds and “permitting” them 
to work longer hours, up to 24 per week. In these times 
when all in a family who can work must work, this 
measure represents a gift from Reagan to his small 
business supporters who would go for the cheaper, 
younger labor. 

* # 

Scattered protests broke out nationwide in July 
following the indictment of Benjamin Sasway of San 
Diego, June 30. Sasway, and three others indicted so 
far, had publicly announced their refusal to register for 
the draft. They are in good company — 700,000 non- 
registrants and growing. In Detroit, a picket line and 
guerrilla theater at the Armed Forces Testing and Evalu- 
ation Center, July 27, protested the prosecutions as 
well as Reagan’s continued support of the genocidal 
was in El Salvador. 


new campus activism 

type of alliance is needed. One major coalition that has 
emerged is the Federation for Progress, a nationwide 
group which sponsored a large anti-Reagan rally in May. 

“BROADNESS” HIDES NEWNESS 

The trouble with the Federation is that it does not 
know what it stands for. And many of its leaders do not 
want it to find out. It can then be “broad” enough to 
take in the Democratic Party. The result is that many 
of its activities, such as the May 25 rally in Los Angeles, 
provided not a whiff of the radicalism many of its 
members and participants embody. 

This single issue reductionism — of trying to unite 
all under the umbrella of “anti-Reagan” alone- — threat- 
ens to compromise the group with the Democratic Party 
rather than basing itself on the creative ideas of free- 
dom so many of its different dimensions have. 

The many protests and events this year at UCLA 
show a new student activism is on the rise. Now that 
it has risen, how can we ensure it will be so new as 
not to be diverted from its passion for change by the 
•kind of alliances that bury what students are for? 
Seeing that new kind of activism develop will depend 
on how seriously students involve themselves in work- 
ing out their ideas of freedom, and measuring them 
against the ideas and experiences of other youth and 
other movement organizations. Such a critical confronta- 
tion can be a .way for youth to be able to express the 
fullness of what they are for. 

From an Iranian 14-year-oid 

Dear struggling youth: 

, I think in a time when that executioner Khomeini 
is shooting hundreds of youth every day, youth are much 
more conscious. I mean it is not just “a feeling” any- 
more. 

I am also a youth and one of our struggles is also 
at home. Especially because parents think that what- 
ever they say is correct and whatever we say they reply: 
you don’t know anything. What you’re saying is of no 
use. But this is wrong. We do know something and we 
don’t say things without a reason. It isn’t true that 
someone who is bigger is always right. If your parents 
don’t allow you to participate in activities, don’t despair, 
talk to other youth, get books and papers. If you don’t 
want your parents to see them either give them back or 
keep them away. 

Dear youth, I wish I could go to the university 
so I could participate in demonstrations. But I think 
we have to read books and increase our consciousness 
now and not wait to go to college. If we don’t we will 
again have to buy medicine and other things from U.S. 
and Russia and we’ll be trapped again in their nets. 

If you say my parents don’t let me read progres- 
sive books you’re fooling yourself. Don’t be afraid to 
ask. If you don’t get an answer don’t just leave it at 
that. If your parents say there are no answers to these 
questions this is wrong. This is what the imperialists 
have told them so no one looks for answers. 

Sorry for all the mistakes in this letter, I couldn’t 
get any help because they would say, this stuff is not 
good for you. I think it is. 



At Medgar Evers College 

Black women continue protest 

Brooklyn, N.Y. — Richard Trent resigned as Presi- 
dent of Medgar Evers College on July 6, after the suc- 
cessful efforts of the Student, Faculty, Community 
Coalition to Save Medgar Evers College to achieve its 
first objective — the removal of Richard Trent as Pres- 
ident of the college. Its second goal is to rebuild the 
college: 

Medgar Evers College, located in central Brooklyn, 
is more than 95 percent Black, with 73 percent of its 
student body Black and female, most of whom have 
children. One of the charges of the coalition against 
Trent was his refusal to allow Black women equal edu- 
cational opportunities by failing to establish child care 
for female students. 

From Day 1 — March 11, 1982 — Black women 
have been central to the struggle for quality education 
at the college. Since April 20, the beginning of one of 
the longest continuous sit-ins in the country when stu- 
dents sat in the President's office demanding his resig- 
nation, Black women have continued to practice their 
committment to the emancipation of women at the 
college. 

On July 12, the Steering Committee of the Coalition 
recommended that the interim president of the college 
be a Black woman and then submitted the name of a 
woman faculty member who qualified for the position. 
The Board’s response was racist and sexist. On July 14, 
they appointed two men, one white and one Black who 
had previously worked at the college. 

That decision, along with the failure of the ERA 
and the set-backs around abortion, are linked.. And lest 
we forget, these same resisters to women’s demands also 
reinforce and continue to allow a climate of racial vio- 
lence and exploitation. The Board of Trustees and the 
Central Administration of C.U.N.Y. is a bastion of white 
male power, with Black male puppets, that women have 
not previously challenged. 

All women should stand up and stand with the 
women of Medgar Evers College in a united feminist 
effort to say no to the Board of Trustees. We do not 
want two more men — the white one accused of sexual 
harrassment by the only Black woman working under 
his supervision when he was at the college. Stand With 
Us. Stand For Us. The Struggle Continues. Spread the 
Word. 

—Student, Faculty, Community Coalition 
To Save Medgar Evers College 


West German anti-nuclear activist views the movement 


Editor’s Note: Below we print excerpts from an 
interview with a German anti-war activist visiting the U.S- 

In the big cities in Germany, you are confronted 
with so many different issues you can work on. Some 
people come from the women’s movement for example. 
Most of the women’s groups now have taken up working 
for disarmament, and they are a strong force in the 
peace movement. 

All these people do make the links. The women who 
come from the women’s movement are still fighting 
sexism. They make both demands because they think 
nuclear weapons and sexism have to be eliminated. They 
really want to go to the root of the problems. Not every- 
body connects all the different issues while working for 
disarmament. 

I don’t think strong links have been made with 
Polish Solidarity support. There are groups making 
the links, but it’s not a main strategic policy. The big 
demonstration in Bonn only focused on the deployment 
of the Cruise and Pershing missiles. There were indi- 
vidual groups who came with other slogans and ban- 
ners, but die official slogan was to get rid of the 
medium-range missiles. 

I think the June 12 New York demonstration was 
very good. There were contingents of minorities, though 
still not many, and demonstrators individually addressed 
other issues. I tried to organize Chicago people to go 
with the June 12 Coalition here, and I didn’t expect such 
a massive turnout. J think this kind of mass manifesta- 


tion of the U. S. peace movement is what the Europeans 
have been waiting for since the big demonstrations in 
Europe last Fall. 

There are more severe problems to fight here than 
in Germany. For example, we have racism, but it’s much 
more extreme here. We have an economic crisis, but we 
don’t have it as hard as. you do here. So if you don’t 
have a revolutionary perspective and try to address 
everything at once, this makes it much harder to focus 
on one thing. 

In the German election campaigns last year there 
was really a buildup of racism, against immigrant 
workers. The economic situation we’re in lets this kind 
of feeling rise. Because of the escalation of these prob- 
lems, more and more people realize that if you don’t 
connect with other issues you aren’t going to solve the 
problem. 

Especially the young people react strongly and try 
to do something because they can’t, believe their parents 
didn’t do anything against fascism and the Holocaust. 

I’d like to see more outreach to minorities here in 
the U. S. The peace issue is on the agenda of the Black 
community, too, but they’re working on it in a different 
way. We have to unite a wide range of issues in order 
to solve the problem. 

But the disarmament movement doesn’t connect 
very deeply with racism. You have to tie in the issue 
of racism, try to get the workers involved and reach out 
to minorities .It’s true that there’s no separating the 
peace movement from the needed social revolution. 
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by Peter Mallory and Kevin A. Barry 


Despite Israel’s genocidal invasion and siege of Beirut 
and superpower sabre-rattling, there are two human 
realities in the Middle East that will not go away no 
matter how militaristic Begin-Sharon’s regime in Israel 
becomes — the Palestinian diaspora and the class divi- 
sions inside the Arab world. 

There are no less than 4.6 million Palestinians scat- 
tered around the world. None of them have self-rule or 
self-determination. These include two million in Israel 
and in the Israeli-occupied West Bank and Gaza Strip; 
1.2 million in Jordan; 600,000 in Lebanon, plus close to 
one million in other Middle Eastern countries and over 
100,000 in the United States. Millions of these people live 
in squalid refugee camps and are denied normal citizen- 
ship rights in the countries where they reside. They will 
not go away or blend into the countries where they are 
living, but demand a homeland. 

This is not to say that Begin and his madman General 
Sharon are not bent on destroying the Palestinians as a 
people. Day after day West Beirut is pounded from land, 
sea and air. The 14-hour assault from 3 a.m. to 5 p.m., 
Sunday, Aug. l was the worst yet. The casualty figures 
mount and mount. One of the discrepancies in the fig- 
ures of dead and wounded is that Israeli figures refuse 
to account for Palestinians! It is as if for Begin-Sharon 
they no longer exist. 

Then there is Lebanon itself, an example of a class- 
divided Arab land. Ruled ever since the French left in 
the 1940s by its Christian minority, in which the leading 

P olitical-military group is the openly fascist Phalangist 
arty, Lebanon in 1958 and in 1975-76 was wracked by 
two civil wars in which the poor Muslim and Druze 
majority (and some Christians) fought against the 
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largely Maronite Christian ruling class. In 1958 Eisen- 
hower sent the Marines to crush the revolutionaries, 
who then sympathized with Nasser’s Egypt, while in 
1976 they were crushed by Syria. In 1976 the PLO first 
helped the revolutionaries, but then refused to fight the 
Syrian troops on the grounds of Arab solidarity, since 
they all were supposedly against Israel. The result was 
the betrayal of the Lebanese revolution by Arafat, as 
Syria moved in and restored much of the old “order.” 

For its refusal to fight another Arab army — in this 
case, Syria — the PLO gained more financial aid and 
more diplomatic recognition. An entire network of 
schools arid hospitals was set up in Lebanon by the 
Palestinians. All of that was destroyed by the Israeli 
invasion. 

In June the Arab and Islamic backers of the PLO had 
varying reactions. Khomeini said he really wanted to 
help, but prepared to invade Iraq instead. Qaddafi sug- 
gested that the PLO commit “revolutionary suicide” in 
Beirut. Syria blustered but pulled back its troops and 
did nothing. Saudi Arabia counselled acceptance of sur- 
render on American terms. 

Despite years of diplomacy in the UN and lots of oil 
money, plus Russian backing as well, there was really 
only partial support for the Palestinian masses in their 
hour of need. The Lebanese Muslim, Druze and Left 
alliance, battered by the 1976 defeat and recently di- 
vided by Lebanese-Palestinian and Sunni-Shiite-Druze 
conflicts did unite in the face of Israel’s genocidal in- 
vasion. The “Lebanese” seen on American TV welcom- 
ing the Israeli army were usually of the right-wing 
Christian minority. 

Inside tiny Israel itself, no less than 100,000 people 


demonstrated on July 3 against the genocidal invasion, 
preceded by week of smaller rallies, and including uni- 
formed Israeli soldiers, creating the greatest division 
inside that country since its founding. At the same time, 
none should underestimate Begin’s “mass base” for 
genocide in Lebanon. 

Inside the Arab world while rulers kept silent, masses 
showed their solidarity where they could. The biggest 
protests occurred among Palestinians on the West Bank. 
But no large demonstrations took place inside any Arab 
countries because of the rulers’ fear of their own mass- 
es. This was illustrated for all when faraway Morocco 
did dare tq hold a public mass meeting on June 27. Fully 
1,000 students packed the hail at the university in Rabat, 
and as they drove King Hassan’s hand-picked speakers 
off the stage, they shouted: “Down with reactionary reg- 
imes in the Arab world, long live peoples’ rule!,” and 
“No more talk about Lebanon, rather action!” The stu- 
dents were met by police who beat them savagely. The 
regime then called the students “Zionist provocateurs”. 

Another type of solidarity shown was that of the 
worldwide Left, from Europe to the U.S. and the Third 
World, and of some sectors of the anti-nuclear move- 
ment. The class nature and anti-revolution solidarity of 
all of the regimes involved — from Russia to Israel, and 
from Iran to Libya, Syria, and Saudi Arabia, with Rea- 
gan’s America first and foremost — has never stood out 
so starkly in the Middle East. The coming weeks will 
see whether the rekindling of class battles inside Leb- 
anon, and the new Palestinian consciousness of who are 
their allies, and the new type of Israeli opposition can in 
fact join hands to make the Middle East a cauldron not 
of imperialist war but of social revolution. 



Poland 

The military government in Poland announced late in 
July that it was freeing 1,200 of the 6,000 political pris- 
oners. This is surely more an attempt to gain a bit of 
popular support than a sign of self-confidence in gov- 
ernment rule. 

During the last several months, resistance has become 
even better organized, and the underground Solidamosc 
organization now clearly has the power to call a nation- 
wide general strike. Even minor government “vic- 
tories,” like shutting down Radio Solidarnosc, turn out to 
be only temporary as a new group of underground 
broadcasters replaced those arrested within a week. 

In June the movement was able to: (1) Show that it 
was capable of underground guerrilla action by freeing 
an important prisoner; (2) call mass demonstrations on 
the streets in several towns, which ended in barricade 
fighting by youths in Nowa Huta; (3) call totally suc- 
cessful 15-minute general strikes in Gdansk and other 
cities. 

Rather than pushing forward at this time to try and 
break the military government, the main tendency in 
the Solidamosc underground seems to be awaiting an 
easing of martial law by the government, while other 
tendencies urge that a more militant stance be taken. 

Steel in crisis 

The American steel industry is in a deep crisis with 
production at the lowest point since the Great Depres- 
sion of the ’30s. U.S. Steel, the giant of the industry, has 
announced a five percent pay cut for its 20, 000 salaried 
workers, and is trying to sell off its new central office 
building in Pittsburgh, along with many of the company 
assets. Yet they went into debt to the tune of $2.3 billion 
recently to buy out Marathon Oil Co. 

Thirty percent of the 400,000 workers in the industry 
are on lay-off while production is down to less than 35 
percent of capacity in some mills. 

The basic problem with the industry is the Reagan-in- 
spired depression. The auto industry is consuming less 
steel, shipbuilding is in a slump, all manufacturing is 
consuming less steel. Foreign steel producers, who were 
early to modernize their production systems, have been 
getting orders, while the U.S. industry which dragged its 
heels and resisted modernization must do it now or face 
extinction. Where will the U.S. steel industry find the 
capital it needs for that mammoth job? 

Argentina 

The “Mothers of the Plaza de Mayo,” several hundred 
women who for years have held weekly vigils for Argen- 
tina’s 20,000 “disappeared” — including their own child- 
ren, were the true heroines of the Falklands/ Malvinas 
war. While agreeing that the Malvinas are Argentine, 
the women refused to put aside their differences with 
the fascist military during the crisis — as had the 
Peronists, the other political parties including the Left, 
and the labor unions. The mothers kept insisting on an 
accounting for all the disappeared. 

Some, of them also asked from the beginning for an 
accounting by “those responsible for this absurd war,” 



Mother and relatives of the ‘disappeared’ dem- 
onstrate in Buenos Aires June 28. Two men 
were abducted the week before. 


and pointed out the hypocrisy of the sudden friendship of 
the military for Castro — “the same military who had 
kidnapped and tortured our children because they read 
the speeches of Fidel Castro. If our children were here, 
they would be the first to struggle against the British.” 

For taking the courageous step of continuing their 
struggle against the government in wartime, the women 
suffered even greater insults, harassment, and threats, 
this time not only from the military and police, but also 
from some “patriotic” civilians. 

When in June thousands fought with the police after 
the fall of Stanley to the British, the stand of the 
“Mothers of the Plaza de Mayo” was vindicated. They 
are certain to have an important voice in deciding the 
future direction of Argentina. They have won the respect 
of the whole country by their principled and unbeliev- 
ably courageous actions over many years of fascist rule 

Gas pipeline 

Ronald Reagan’s vindictive attempt to block the con- 
struction of a natural gas pipeline from the Russian oil 
fields to Europe, where it would serve Germany, Fr- 
ance, Italy, Belgium and the Netherlands, has met with 
utter and complete defeat. 

He first attempted to block European credits for the 
purchase of gas line equipment. Since the deal meant 
multi-million dollar contracts for Germany, France, 
England and thousands of jobs for European workers in 
those countries, Reagan’s demands were rejected. Rea- 
gan then prohibited American firms from supplying 
tractors for the project. Net result was a loss of jobs for 
Caterpillar Tractor, now on the verge of bankruptcy. 

Next he forbade European firms, operating under U.S. 
licenses from supplying gas compressors and other ma- 
terials. When the Russians declared that they would 
build their own equipment if Germany and France failed 
to live up to their contracts, the European nations cap- 
itulated and will defy Reagan to supply the equipment. 

When it comes to grain sales, the shoe is on the other 
foot. Reagan has been under heavy pressure from 
American farmers to negotiate a new grain treaty with 
the Russians to sell greater tonnage. The U.S. grain 
elevators are filled and overflowing, grain is being stor- 
ed in open fields and the new harvest is just starting. 
The threat from the American farmer to vote against 
him, appears to be greater than the "threat of commun- 
ism.” He has extended the grain treaty for another 
year. 


South Africa 

The Black trade unions in South Africa are steadily, 
gaining new membership and with it, an increasingly 
greater role in the resistance to white rule, despite the 
continuation of police harassment and jailing of Union 
leaders. Some 262,000 have joined the Black trade 
unions. Another 98,000 belong to unions that are white- 
dominated iii racially separated branches. 

There are two main currents in the Black union 
movement, one that refuses to recognize the official 
labor relations system and the other that tries to work 
within the government system. The South African Allied 
Workers Union, which is a dominant force in East Lon- 
don, has trouble finding office space or getting phone 
service. Thozamile Gqweta, the president, has been ar- 
rested seven times since 1980 and is still being held. The 
President of the Motor Assembly Component Workers 
Union, Dumile Makanda, spent 271 days in jail without 
trial and is banned from a factory or union office. 

A Black union which did register with the govern- 
ment, the National Automobile and Allied Workers 
Union, went on strike at Ford, General Motors and 
Volkswagen for a 75 percent wage increase. They struck 
Volkswagen 36 times since 1981 and shut down the entire 
industry at Port Elizabeth last month. 

There is a strong movement to enlarge the Federation 
of South African Trade Unions, which now has 95,000 
members, by including the Food and Canning Workers 
Union, the Metal and Allied Workers and the General 
Workers Union which are organizing the dock workers. 

The gold mines exploded this July with Black miners 
enraged over low pay increases keeping their wages 
one-fifth that of white miners. The South African gov- 
ernment and employers responded to the rebellion by 
killing at least 11, wounding 150 and firing 5,000 who are 
forced back to their “homelands.” 

Iran-lraq War 

Notwithstanding Khomeini’s claim that his invasion of 
Iraq does not aim at “a single inch” of Iraq’s territory, 
he, like Begin, nevertheless means by that something a 
great deal worse than “an inch of territory.” It means 
the whole of Iraq becoming his puppet, the Iraqi masses 
not to have destiny in their hands. Rather they must 
subordinate to him who sacrilegiously claims a sort of 
direct line to Allah. Thus imprisoned in what the mul- 
lahs blashphemously declare to be “true Islam,” to 
make Iran the dominant power for the whole Middle 
East, Arab as well as Persian, Kurds as well as Bahai, 
with no tolerance whatever for other interpretations, 
much less other religions, be that Jewish or none at all; 
to stamp out free thought, individual as well as mass 
desire for liberation of humanity and its revolutionary 
struggles for truly human relations. 

Despite Reagan’s claim of “neutrality” between Iran 
and Iraq in the ongoing war there, he is. in fact, sup- 
porting Iraq. This has likewise been made clear beyond 
the peradventure of a doubt by his offer to bring “stabil- 
ity” into the Middle East by massive military “exer- 
cises. ”*Is that why U.S. imperialism developed the 
Rapid Deployment Force, and had the 7th Nuclear Fleet 
force there during the imperialist threats to Iran at the 
time of the Postage crisis? 



The Black 

South 

today 
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by Charles Denby, Editor 


mwAtj Need for a total uprooting 

§ Down with the perpetrators 

^ of the Palestinian slaughter 


Author of Indignant Heart: A Black Worker's Journal 
I want to give you a picture of what is happening in 
the South today as I saw it on my trip there recently. 
There are urgent problems in Lowndes County, Ala., and 
ah across the South; problems of racism and unemploy- 
ment and the loss of Black-owned land. 

If you look at the South today, there is much that has 
changed for the better. You don’t hear of the KKK terror 
as you did back then. There are no segregated accommo- 
dations. And most important — there is really a new 
Black consciousness, especially among the youth. 

(Continued on Page 8) 



Rosa Luxemburg, 
Women’s Liberation,^ 
and Marx’s Philosophy 
of Revolution 


Raya Dunayevskaya 


by Raya Dunayevskaya, National Chairwoman, 

News and Letters Committees 

Sept. 19, 1982 — The crocodile tears of 
Ronald Reagan — and even any genuine out- 
rage he may have felt at the slaughter of the 
Palestinians in the Sabra and Shatila refugee 
camps — will not wash the blood from Begin- 
Sharon, who paved the way for the butchers of 
Saad Haddaa’s private army and the break- 
away Phalangists, both of whom had been armed by Is- 
rael for years. Nor can they clear Reagan of responsibili- 


Raya Dunayevskaya' s latest work, exhaustively 
researched, at one and the same time reveals 
a startling feminist dimension in the 
revolutionary theoretician Rosa Luxemburg 
and discloses new moments in the last 
decade of Karl Marx's life. Disputing those 
who characterize Marx's last decade as a 
“slow death," Ms. Dunayevskaya contends 
that he developed some of his most 
profoundly original ideas in that period, 
including his analyses of the roles of women 
and of the peasantry as seen in his recently 
transcribed Ethnological Notebooks. Also 
rejecting those who view Marx and Engels as 
"one," Ms. Dunayevskaya reveals sharp 
differences between them and presents a 
new interpretation of all post-Marx Marxists 
— beginning with Engels. 


ROSA LUXEMBURG, WOMEN'S LIBERATION 
AND MARX’S PHILOSOPHY OF REVOLUTION 


published by Humanities Press, USA; and Harvester, Great Britain 


PART ONE: ROSA LUXEMBURG AS THEORETI- 
CIAN, AS ACTIVIST, AS INTERNATIONALIST 

Chapt. 1 — Two Turning Points in Luxemburg's 
Life: Before and After the 1905 Revolution 
Chapt. 2 — The Break with Kautsky, 1910-191 1 : 
From Mass Strike Theory to Crisis over Morocco 
— and Hushed-Up “ Woman Question” 

Chapt. 3 — Marx’s and Luxemburg's Theories of 
Accumulation of Capital, Its Crises and Inevitable 
Downfall. 

Chapt. 4 — From the ” National Question" and 
Imperialism to the Dialectics of Revolution: The 
Relationship of Spontaneity and Consciousness 
to Organization in the Disputes with Lenin, 
1904, 1917 

Chapt. 5— War, Prison, Revolutions, 1914-1919 
PART TWO: THE WOMEN’S LIBERATION MOVE- 
MENT AS REVOLUTIONARY FORCE AND REASON 

Chapt. 6 — An Overview by Way of Introduction: 
Yesterday, Today, and Tomorrow. 

Chapt. 7 — Luxemburg as Revolutionary, as 
Feminist r 


Chapt. 8 — The Task That Remains to be Done: 
The Unique and Unfinished Contributions of To- 
day’s Women’s Liberation Movement. 

PART THREE: KARL MARX — FROM A CRITIC OF 
HEGEL TO AUTHOR OF CAPITAL AND THEORIST 
OF “REVOLUTION IN PERMANENCE” 

Chapt. 9 — Marx Discovers a New Continent of 
Thought and of Revolution, 1844-1850 
Chapt. 10 — A Decade of Historic Transforma- 
tion: From the Grundrisse to Capital 
Chapt. 11 — The Philosopher of Permanent Revo- 
lution Creates New Ground for Organization 
Afterword: Trotsky's Theory of Permanent 
Revolution 

Chapt. 12 — The Last Writings of Marx Point a 
Trail to the 1980s 

Appendix: First English Translation of Rosa Lux- 
emburg’s Address to the Fifth Congress of the 
Russian Social-Democratic Workers’ Party, Lon- 
don, 1907 


ty for the neo-fascistic acts perpetrated in Lebanon. Nor 
can they excuse the whole Western imperialist camp 
which so hurriedly pulled out its so-called international 
peace-keeping force the minute the PLO guerrillas and 
their leaders were safely out of west Beirut. The truth is 
that a solemn pledge was given to the PLO for the safety 
of the unarmed civilians, which included women and in- 
fants as well as men. In varying degrees all of them bear 
responsibility for the fact that the so-called “law and or-, 
der” they brought to Lebanon was a form of holocaust, 
instead. 

The only serious opposition to the barbarism is seen 
in the mass demonstrations within Israel itself, demand- 
ing the removal of the Begin-Sharon government. But 
that, too, is only a beginning. Even if the Labor and 
Peace parties gain power, that will not change the state- 
capitalist nature of Israel which resulted in the neo-fas- 
cistic Begin-Sharon regime. Nor can we forget that the 
reason he gained a clear majority was due to the support 
of Guela Cohen’s extreme Right party, Tehiya. In ex- 
change for its three votes on July 25, Tehiya was guaran- 
teed several thousand new homes in the occupied region; 
seven new settlements on the West Bank; and General 
Sharon’s sponsorship of the whole idea of settling the 
West Bank as if it were part of Israel. 

It was precisely for that aim of annexing the West 
Bank that the latest imperialist venture into Lebanon was 
taken. It is not just the PLO Begin-Sharon are out to 
destroy, but the very idea of Palestinian national self-de- 
termination. The whole talk of so-called autonomy in the 
Camp David Peace Treaty was a sham and a snare. This 
is clearly not the time for any “half-way houses.” The 
Begin-Sharon government must be overthrown! 

The events are moving so fast that we no sooner con- 
front one horror than we are confronted with a worse 
atrocity. Thus the latest atrocities came only three days 
after Israel’s invasion of west Beirut that immediately 
followed the assassination of the President-elect, Bashir 
Gemayel. Far from its claim that its mission was “the 
restoration of law and order” in the “sovereign state of 
Lebanon,” Israel’s goal was the same as in its first inva- 
sion of Lebanon in June — not the “sovereignty” of Leba- 
non, but the establishment of a puppet regime there, 
under the illusion that its army could destroy the idea of 
freedom. 

GEMAYEL’S ASSASSINATION AND THE fact that 
all of the “international peace-keeping forces” — the 
U.S., France and Italy — had been pulled out, made the 
original Israeli aim of installing its own government into 
power in Lebanon seemingly easier. Bashir Gemayel, on 
whom Israel seemed fully dependent, had not only begun 
to say that it was necessary to get all foreign troops out of 
Lebanon, but was beginning to look to the U.S., since it, 
too, was criticizing its prime ally in the Middle East, 
Israel. Even before Gemayel made these new sounds, it 
was clear that Israel’s support of Gemayel wasn’t as total 
as his rhetoric made it appear. 

Ever since 1978, it was Major Saad Haddad who was 
Israel’s direct puppet. Israel’s support of Gemayel was 
(Continued on Page 9) 
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NEWS & LETTERS 


October, 1982 


WOMAN AS REASON 


Woman as revolutionary, 1982 


Dear Sisters, 

On Sept. 3, Women's Liberation News & Letters held 
a national meeting to discuss our perspectives for the 
coming year which "will witness the publication of Raya 
Dunayevskaya’s Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation 
and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution (Humanities Press; 
November, 1982). Since the concept of Woman as Revolu- 
tionary Reason is central to this new work, we met to 
discuss our tasks as thinkers and activists in today’s Wo- 
men’s Liberation Movement. We would like to share some 
of this ongoing discussion with you and invite you to con- 
tribute to it. 

At our meeting, Sheila, a young woman from Califor- 
nia, spoke on the heed for us to take ourselves more 
seriously as theoreticians. She pointed to the development 
of the Women’s Liberation Movement out of a critique of 
the movements of the ’60s which separated thinking and 
decision-making as the tasks of men, and “menial” work 
such as mimeographing and mailing out leaflets as the 
tasks of women. 

SEPARATION OF MENTAL AND MANUAL 

She asked us, however, whether that same separation 
between mental and manual labor does not still exist 
within women’s organizations such as NOW, in which the 
leaders decided, after the failure of the ERA campaign, 
that the focus for the next few years must be electing 
pro-ERA legislators. Most of ps know that this will be yet 
another waste of thought and energy and do nothing to 
change conditions which make the ERA necessary. But 
haven’t we also seen this in Take Back the Night planning 
committees and other groups we work with on a daily 
basis in which a small group decides which organizations 
Will be included, who will be allowed to speak and which 
topics will be permitted? 

Sheila related our struggles in this area to the very 
new category of “democracy after the conquest of pow- 
er," which Dunayevskaya singles out as having first been 
raised in the socialist movement by Rosa Luxemburg. It 
is this concept we must be working out not only after the 
conquest of power but in all our activities now so that we 
develop new relationships instead of perpetuating old, op- 
pressive ones which keep us from ever being able to cre- 
ate something new. 

Another way of looking at this new category was dis- 
cussed by Neda Azad, an Iranian feminist, who pointed to 
the thought and activity of Iranian women as the first 
after the revolution in 1979 to demand that it remain ongo- 


women- 
worldwide 

Feminists protesting the “Miss Universe” Pageant in 
Lima, Peru, were beaten and arrested by police. They 
had been picketing with signs saying, “Beauty contests 
don’t hide poverty” and leaflets demanding a new civil 
code, equal pay and access to birth control information. 
While hitting and kicking a woman from Accion por la 
Liber aeion de la Mujer Peruana, an officer said, “What 
you’re doing is an attempt against beauty.” 

(Information from Off Our Backs) 

In Boston, 100 “homemakers” marched on the gover- 
nor’s campaign headquarters July 20 to protest low. wages 
and lack of benefits provided by home care corporations 
which employ 5,000 mostly Black, Hispanic or Haitian 
women in the area. These companies get $6.35 per hour 
and the workers get from $3.50 to $4.35 after ten years. 
The United Labor Union (ULU) is organizing workers and 
is concerned with the financial accountability of these 
agencies as well as improved wages and basic benefits 
such as sick days, pension and health insurance. 

The XI National Congress of the Union Donne Italiane 
drew 1,350 participants May 20-23 in Rome. The central 
theme of the relationship of women and politics included 
issues of communication and forms of organization for the 
future. The decision of the 200,000 member organization, 
7 created in 1944, to refuse financial support (100 million 
lire) from the Communist Party has been seen as very 
hopeful by Italian feminists outside the existing political 
parties. 

(Information from Off Our Backs) 

In need of your support ! — See Red Women’s Poster 
Workshop, in London has been recently damaged by the 
National Front, a British right wing group. Equipment 
and photographs were destroyed by silkscreen ink that 
was poured over the machinery. The workshop is a non- 
prdfit collective that designs and prints women’s posters. 
They are not aided by grants, and the damage is. a threat 
to the future of the collective. Send all loans or donations 
to: See Red, 16A, Uiffe Yard, London, SE17. 



ing to totally uproot all oppressive relationships as an 
example of Marx’s concept of permanent revolution. She 
stressed the need to develop ourselves as writers this 
year, making concrete for ourselves what woman as revo- 
lutionary means not just as individuals but in relation to 
the movements we represent. 

NEW FORM OF MEETING 

Azad also suggested that we try a new form of local 
committee meeting in which we focus on women in his- 
tory, using Marx’s philosophy of revolution as the mea- 
sure of each one as Dunayevskaya has done with Luxem- 
burg. 

The idea of Woman as Revolutionary Reason was 
made concrete for us in a very different way by Anne 
Molly Jackson, who reported on her recent trip to Latin 
America and the new relationships she was able to de- 
velop with feminist organizations in Mexico, Peru and 
Nicaragua. (See News & Letters, December, 1981.) 

She used her own overcoming of very real fears about 
such a trip and speaking in an unfamiliar language to 
show how important it is that each of us develop self-con- 
fidence in presenting the very powerful ideas of Marx- 
ist-Humanism. She intends to write an essay article on her 
trip for a future issue of X&L and has asked for help in 
the follow-through and correspondence with the new con- 
tacts she has made. 

The importance of correspondence was brought up by 
almost every speaker as crucial in making contributions 
to, and gaining insights from, the women’s movement. 
Many expressed their intentions of writing reviews of the 

Israeli feminists’ letter 

The following are excerpts from a letter we received, from 
Women Against the Invasion of Lebanon in Tel Aviv. 

The group is ad hoc, formed spontaneously by various 
individual socialist feminists as soon as the war broke 
out, because we wanted to work together as women. We 
participate with all other groups resisting the war, and 
always appear as a separate group, identifiable by our 
own placards and the fact that we dress in all white. We 
have a representative on the steering committee of the 
Committee Against the War in Lebanon, which is an um- 
brella group of all Israeli left organizations and in- 
dividuals. 

In the first month of the war, we met frequently in 
order to come to a consensus of how and why we would 
work together, and to make an analysis of women’s posi- 
tion during such a war of invasion. Some of the points we 
touched on were: Women are constantly used as the ex- 
cuse for war. They claim to be “protecting our woman 
and children,” so we say that we will not be the alibi for 
such murder. 

For women, the war reinforces our roles as mothers, 
wives, daughters, and sisters. For that reason, our group 
is very careful to use slogans that show us as independent 
political individuals, not in terms of our personal relations 
to our soldiers. Despite the government’s talk about mak- 
ing northern Israel safe, this is a war of occupation, not 
one erf defense. 

We have been very active. We organized a protest at Tel 
Aviv City Hall that brought out 200 women July 20. The 
next day a similar smaller demonstration was held in 
Haifa. Since then we have held weekly one-hour vigils to 
which come about 50 or 60 women each time. 

The general feeling in the country is one of confusion 
and resentment; many people understand that This war is 
not in self-defense. Our group has gotten a much better 
reception than we had expected although we are handi- 
capped by the media blackout (of all activities against the 
war). V- ... 

Thank you for sending us the articles. Everything you 
wrote on the Middle East was interesting, the most ac- 
curate I’ve seen in any American left publication. It’s 
great to know that we have the support and attention of 
groups abroad. 

• 

Contact the women at Post Office Box 6562, Tel Aviv, Israel, 
61064. 

Silverado strike ends 

Napa, Cal. — The Silverado maids and laundry workers 
went back to work after six weeks settling for the 28 cents 
offered by the company (See August-September N&L). 
Some couldn’t afford to stay out, the union had no strike 
fund, and we had to depend on families, etc,, which some 
of us don’t have. We had to go back or lose the union. 

With work so hard to get, they were able to get more 
help right away. It was bad timing: the schools were just 
out and mostly young women got those jobs. We were told 
not to say anything to them but despite that, some of the 
girls quit after finding out about the strike even though 
< they were treated nicer thamus -they- were given less 
work. But six weeks is a long time without an income. 

— Silverado ex-striker 


new book for specific feminist publications and of writing 
to specific groups or universities to arrange lectures for 
Dunayevskaya’s spring lecture tour which will begin with 
the actual publication of her new work. 

The overwhelming feeling at our meeting was one of 
excitement and anticipation of the new book which all felt 
would spark new debates both within the Marxist move- 
ment as well as the women’s movement. But the excite- 
ment was also over our new vision of ourselves concretely 
working out what it means to be women revolutionaries 
in 1982 and how we can enter those debates both through 
our thought and activity. We invite and encourage you to 
join us! 


In Revolutionary Sisterhood, 
Suzanne Casey 



Detroit, Mich. — Fourteen workers are in the fifth week 
of a strike against International Total Services, (ITS) the 
contractor which cleans the terminals for American Air- 
lines at Detroit Metro airport. On Aug. 27 the workers, 13 
of whom are women, were handed a letter telling them 
that “in order to avoid losing this job to non-union com- 
petitors” ITS would require a wage cut from $5,58 to $3.50 
per hour, the elimination of paid sick days, change from 
the union health plan to a company plan and holiday pay 
only for holidays worked. 

Expecting the women to quit their jobs, ITS had im- 
ported a crew of professional strikebreakers from 
Chicago to work until they could reorganize. But the 
women worked under protest Friday night finding that 
they could not reach a union representative until Monday 
morning when a strike vote was taken; 

Of the 14 on strike, seven are maintaining a 24 hour 
picket line at the airport, with the help of four people 
hired by the union to picket midnight shift. The women 
feel that this is the only help the union, SEIU Local 79 
AFL-CIO, has given them. They receive $35 a week strike 
pay, for which they must picket eight hours a day, seven 
days a week. 

The company has refused to meet with the union, fail- 
ing to show up at scheduled meetings. The women have 
asked several times for an informational leaflet to hand 
out but the union rep has repeatedly failed to produce 
one. This has made it difficult to inform passengers and 
other workers at the airport since only two women are 
picketing at a time and sometimes they even have to 
picket alone on separate floors. 

The women; feel that the union should ask for support 
from other union workers — if only for help in picketing 
on their days! off. American Airlines’ stewardesses and 
mechanics and the cleaning people who clean the rest of 
the airport for Prudential Services are union. When they 
asked the unidn rep about this he said that since Pruden- 
tial was talking about its own contract, now would not be 
a good time (to ask workers for support — - as if ITS’ 
success at union busting will not set a precedent for Pru- 
dential. 

Most of the Women say they will seek other jobs rather 
than go back under the new conditions. 

NY Take Back the Night 

New York, N Y. — A Take Back the Night march here 
Sept. 12 was a joyous affirmation of women’s determina- 
tion not be circumscribed by the fear of violence against 
us. “Out of our houses and into the streets — stop rape 
now!” some 500 marchers shouted as loudly as possible, 
as we took over the street on upper Broadway and rallied 
by Central Park. 

The marchers were overwhelmingly young, white 
feminists, the only visible groups besides women’s or- 
ganizations were News and Letters Committees and 
CISPES (Committee in Solidarity with the People of El 
Salvador). But the response from the many people on the 
street was enthusiastic. Marching through a community 
which is racially and economically mixed, we were 
cheered by Black. Latino and white women and men. 
Only a few men heckled. 

The rally, dominated by martial arts and music, was 
not so exciting. I liked a lesbian activist speaker who tied 
street violence in general to the increasingly vicious at- 
tacks on homosexuals being fostered by the right-wing; 
two speakers who brought greetings from prostitutes’ and 
other organizations in Britain; and a speaker from 
AMES, die Women’s Association of El Salvador, who con- 
nected violence at home and in Central America via 
Reagan. 

CISPES distributed a leaflet which discussed the use of 
violence against Salvadoran women to terrorize and 
punish all women who might participate in the revolution 
there and how women are fighting it. It concluded: “We 
see the role of the solidarity movement and our participa- 
tion here tonight as giving strength and support to the 
struggle of worhen in El Salvador and women throughout 
the world, as well as> fighting on our own behalf to end the 
oppression of women here in the U,S.” 

— Anne Molly Jackson 
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Workers fed up with battling each other 


by Felix Martin, West Coast Editor 

I’ve just come back from a tour around this country, 
and one thing that hits you square in the eye all over is 
how mad workers are getting at the wage and benefit 
concessions being squeezed out of them by management 
and union leadership. 

In city after city and state after state, workers are 
being pitted against workers by these demands for more 
and more give-backs. In Indiana I heard of the situation 
of the Teamsters at Roadway. There are now three locals 
of Teamsters representing Roadway workers, but with all 
die lay-offs the union says they now need just two locals. 
So they are allowing Roadway to open separate negotia- 
tions with each local, and the two which promise the most 
give-backs will represent, the workers. The one local 
which fights hardest against them will be abolished. 

UNION DIVIDES WORKERS 

This kind of pitting worker against worker is going on all 
over, but nowhere more so than within the XJAW. This month 
many plants are negotiating local contracts which supple- 
ment last year’s national contract. The local contracts take 
up shop conditions and grievance procedures. In plant after 
plant management and workers haven’t been able to come to 
agreements over local contracts because workers don’t 
want to agree to additional give-backs the companies are 
asking for. 

One thing management is demanding is the right to trans- 
fer workers from one department to another without keeping 
them at their original pay scale. If this goes through in one 
plant, the auto companies will threaten other plants with 
closing unless they agree to such concessions too. 

In all my years in the labor movement I’ve never seen such 
chaos. If it continues it will kill the anions. And it is the 
unions’ fault, because last year’s UAW-GM national agree- 
ment committed workers to massive concessions in the first 
place. By giving into the demands of the capitalists the un- 
ions are dividing worker from worker and disorganizing the 
organized. 

But around the country I saw workers resisting this. 
Nationwide 84 percent of the local UAW leadership has been 
voted out of office in the eight months since the national 
agreement. Many workers are saying they will push the 
International to call a strike if the local contracts stay bot- 
tled up over management’s demand for more concessions. 
But other workers are saying even this won’t be enough since 

Wage cut 

Chicago, 111. — Last year Bluebird Incorporated asked the 
workers at its Philadelphia meat packing plant for contract 
concessions. The workers refused. But the company also 
owns and operates plants in Chicago and Milwaukee, as well 
as several low-wage plants in the South. It closed the 
Philadelphia plant, shifted production to Chicago here at 
Agar Food Products Company, for a while, then reopened 
the Philadelphia plant with a new workforce paid lower 
wages. 

Last spring the company asked the workers at Agar for 
contract concessions. To encourage workers to see it their 
way, the company shifted production to Milwaukee and laid 
off one-third of the workforce. After more than two months 
on lay-off, hearing threats to close the plant and remember- 
ing Philadelphia, workers voted to accept a contract con- 
taining higher standards for the boners and a $1.75 wage cut 
with all cost-of-living adjustments put off until December, 
1983. In exchange they got an end of the lay-off and a verbal 
agreement not to close the plant until 1985. 

This fall the company has asked the workers at the Mil- 
waukee plant for concessions. The workers are on lay-off, 
and the company has shifted production and machinery to 
Agar in Chicago. People in the affected departments comp- 
lain about the overtime, but others from other departments 
take advantage of it to earn extra money. 

The local unions, with their single plant strategy and 
adherence to contract language and labor law, are unable 
and unwilling to deal with this crisis. We need a new type of 
independent workers’ organization that will break down the 
barriers between plants, as well as barriers between men 
and women, Blacks, Latinos and whites, and young and old. 

— Agar worker 
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the UAW has already tied them into bigger concessions on 
the national level. 

BYPASS LEADERS 

The only way to roll back these concessions is for work- 
ers to demand a total change, NOW, Workers are saying 
they think the union leadership has to be bypassed so we 
don’t let any group of leaders do our negotiating for us. 
Whatever they do on the local level, workers know they 
still face a massive bureaucracy that will sell them down 
the river on the national level. The only way out is a total 
change. And I’m sure that is why I never heard more 
workers talking about revolution than in this latest trip 
across the country. 

One woman in an unemployment office in Los Angeles 
summed it up when she said, “I come here every month 
and have to fight with them for an unemployment exten- 
sion. I’m tired of it. I’d love to see this whole system torn 
down.” The more worker get together on their own, the 
more we’ll be able to build a new, human system in cap- 
italism’s place. 

Sellout contract key 
issue in UMW election 

Morgantown, W. Va. — As the battle heats up for the 
election of United. Mine Workers officials slated for Nov. 
9, the forces of incumbent UMW President Sam Church, 
Jr. are pulling out all stops in a vicious red-baiting cam- 
paign against challenger Rich Trumka, a lawyer- 
tUmed-miner and a landslide victor earlier this year over 
a Church supporter for the International Executive Board 
from Western Pennsylvania’s UMW District 4. The Au- 
gust 16-31 issue of Church’s official UMW Journal re- 
printed an article by the notorious anti-labor columnist 
Victor Riesel, wherein he “warned” of Communist influ- 
ence in the labor movement, including the UMW. 

When Trumka declared his candidacy, Church per- 
suaded Martin Connors to join his slate as secretary- 
treasurer. Connors, a highly respected executive board 
member from District 5 in Pennsylvania, had voted 
against Church’s first give-away contract negotiated last 
year which was rejected by a 2-to-l vote by the rank-and- 
file miners. With Connors on his ticket, Church hoped to 
split Trumka’s support among the Pennsylvania miners. 

However, the bitter opposition to Church which arose 
during the contract negotiations has increased. Even 
though the second contract the miners forced Church to 
negotiate removed some of the most objectionable provi- 
sions of the first contract, there were still many conces- 
sions to the operators that the miners have discovered to 
their sorrow in living under the terms of the contract. 

Concessions made on safety, lay-off procedures, absen- 
teeism, union organizing, non-union coal processing, 
health care and up-grading procedures have hurt 
thousands of miners. Many of these provisions have been 
brought into play against the rank-and-file as coal lay-offs 
have spiraled to where some 40,000 miners are now out of 
work, including thousands of Pennsylvania and other 
miners who worked in steel company captive mines that 
were closed as steel mills shut down. 

Another significant shift seems to have taken place 
among the western coal miners, who have also been hard 
hit by lay-offs. In District 20 in Utah, officers elected 
earlier tins year have come out in support of Trumka. 
This contrasts sharply with the sentiment expressed by 
western miners during the negotiations last year, when 
they actually supported the first contract negotiated by 
-Church, the one repudiated by the overwhelming majority 
of miners. — Ex-miner 

Stanford labor solidarity 

Palo Alto, Cal. — Kitchen workers, painters, plumbers, 
groundskeepers, electricians and support staff at the 
Stanford Medical Center and Stanford Linear Accelerator 
have been on strike since Sept. 10. 

Thus far the Stanford University administration has re- 
fused to bargain with United Stanford Workers (USW), 
members of Local 715, SEIU. The workers are accusing 
the administration further of unfair labor practices, in 
hiring non-union worker's to temporary positions, and of- 
fering raises of 11 percent to non-union staff while USW is 
being offered 9 percent. 

The greatest aspect of the strike so far is workers’ 
solidarity in the Palo Alto area. Teamsters who deliver 
everything from food to bookstore supplies have honored 
the picket lines, as have construction workers on several 
multi-million dollar campus projects. 

Newer layers of solidarity appeared Sept. 22, when 
striking NFL San Francisco ’49ers came to Stanford 
Stadium for a “freely associated” workout, unaware of 
the strike. When they saw picketing USW workers near 
the field and found out about the strike, they all decided 
to leave and practice elsewhere, even though USW pickets 
said they didn’t mind if the ’49ers stayed. 

While others may have forgotten the spirit of the Soli- 
darity Demonstrations a year ago, it’s clear the workers 
have not. 

— Strike supporter 


Workers now 
must fiaht 


to breathe 


by John Marcotte 

If this system is not killing you by denying you a job, it 
is killing you on the job. The cynical move by the Man- 
ville Corporation, which just filed for bankruptcy under 
Chapter 11 so it wouldn’t have to pay lawsuits by 16,500 
workers disabled and dying from exposure .to asbestos, 
has raised the issue of the slaughter of millions of Ameri- 
can workers on the job which is usually a hushed-up 
story. 

Besides coal miners’ black lung, major cripplers and 
killers are brown lung or byssinosis from cotton fibers, 
white lung or asbestosis from asbestos fibers, and thous- 
ands. of workplace chemicals. While billions have been 
spent to eradicate polio, smallpox and other public health 
hazards, somehow these occupational hazards are not 
considered a public health issue since they affect “only 
workers.” 

BROWN LUNG EPIDEMIC 

The figures are astounding, and think what it means if 
you are one of those figures. In 1979 the Labor Dept, 
estimated that 84,000 of the 560,000 production workers in 
the cotton industry have brown lung in various stages, 
with 35,000 permanently disabled in textiles alone. 

And 27.5 million workers have been exposed to asbestos 
between 1940 and 1980, which does not include their fam- 
ilies who breathed the fibers brought home on their work 
clothes or the people who lived near the industries. Work- 
ers currently being exposed to asbestos number 2.3 mil- 
lion, which will mean 598,000 new cases of lung cancer or 
asbestosis even under the existing standards of two fibers 
per cubic centimeter of air! 

OSHA estimated in 1972 that 25 million workers or one 
out of four were being exposed daily to 8,000 identifiable 
hazardous chemicals, which result in 59.2 percent of oc- 
cupational diseases resulting in time off from work. 

The inhumanity of class division of this society is 
shown in the AMA and others pouring billions of dollars 
into searching for a cancer "cure” while it is known that 
some 60 percent of all cancers are caused by the work- 
place. The cause is known, it is a matter of spending the 
money on the technology to clean up the workplace, 
something which our profit system will not permit. 

As bad as all this is, the Reagan Administration is 
doing its damnedest to make it worse. Since its formation 
in 1971, OSHA has only set about 17 industry standards, 
for example on lead, hearing loss, asbestos and cotton 
dust. In 1981 the' Supreme Court upheld tighter standards 
for cotton dust to go into effect by 1984. Now the Reagan 
Administration is “reviewing” these standards, out to 
wreck them. 

WORKERS CONTROL OR BOSSES DECIDE 

Because of workers’ fight for more information on 
workplace chemicals, nine states and several cities have 
adopted chemical labeling laws. In direct response to this, 
Reagan’s OSHA has proposed a cynical new federal reg- 
ulation whose aim is clearly not to protect but to over- 
ride the tougher local regulations: it gives the employer 
the right to decide what is or is not hazardous! 

The Brown Lung Association, formed by retired textile 
workers in the Carolinas in the early ’70s, shows the way 
forward: the self-organization of the working people. For 
decades brown lung was not even recognized by the com- 
panies, the government and the medical profession as 
something real, until these workers forced them to rec- 
ognize it. And as long as we have a system of material 
production in which workers are treated as mere objects 
for the multiplication of wealth for the few, this struggle 
will continue. 


". . . what is needed now 
is to see that it takes both 
the movements from prac- 
tice to theory and from 
theory to practice to work 
out a philosophy of revolu- 
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The creative nature of Marx’s mind and 
the tasks of Marxist-Humanists today* 


"The intellectual movement now taking place in Russia testifies to the fact that fermenta- 
It is my desire that this history of Philosophy should contain for you a summons to tion is going on deep below the surface. Minds are always connected by invisible 

grasp the spirit of the time which is present in us by nature . . threads with the body of the people ...” 


Hegel, Lectures on the Marx to Siegfried Meyer in 

History of Philosophy New York, Jan. 21, 1871 


1. THE METHODOLOGY OF THE PERSPECTIVES 

What has philosophy, concretely, to do with the econo- 
mic recession, the myriad political crises, and our tasks 
today? Instead of starting with the myriad objective 
crises, including wars, as we usually do, the Introduction 
barely touched them, using the references only to pose 
the philosphic need for articulating not alone what one is 
against, but what one is for, whereupon I returned to the 
Political-Philosophic Letter on the 1975-76 Civil War in 
Lebanon as the test not only which the PLO failed to 
meet, but which the whole Left failed, thus leaving loop- 
holes for the 1982 Israeli genocidal war in Lebanon. 

Again, Section I, on that war and the opposition against 
all half-way houses, did not satisfy us just with descrip- 
tions and analyses of “what is,” but proceeded to the 
concretization of philosophy, its politicalization, which re- 
vealed the transformation into opposite, not in the usual 
way we project that as the transformation of the first 
workers’ state, Russia, into a state-capitalist society, but 
this time as it was manifested in the difference between 
Palestine^ Israel 1947-48 and Israel, 1982-83. At the same 
time, we warned the capitalist-imperialist ideologues not 
to forget the presence of a Third World and delude their 
masters into thinking they could continue to practice 
neo-colohialism just because, militarily, Britain won over 
Argentina in the Falkland^ Malvinas. 

Sections II and III did analyze the deep global economic 
recession anchored in Ronald Reagan’s retrogressionist 
recession, including religion, as well as its imperialist 
outreach — and did it so dialectically that you never saw 
it separate from the revolutionary opposition against it, 
whether that be Namibia today or in 1904. This, Luxem- 
burg had sensed that early both as Black dimension and 
as that new degenerate stage of capitalism — imperial- 
ism r— which not only Blacks fought against, but so should 
Marxists. If the Germany Social Democracy had not tried 
to avert their eyes and thereby disclosed their own oppor- 
tunism, they would not have missed Luxemburg’s flash of 
genius on imperialism. It certainly allowed us to know 
Namibia long before 1982 or 1951. 

Without directly mentioning the new book, we here got 
a whiff of Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution — and, at the same 
time, rejected Luxemburg’s position on Poland and gain- 
ed from Marx’s position when revolutionary nationalism 
is internationalism. We could also trace the movement 
from practice in Bolivia, 1952 1982. The objective situation 
made us also remember the “subjective” Marxism and 
Freedom, which first projected that original, dramatic, 
new category — movement from practice to theory — 
when we broke through on the seemingly stratospheric 
Absolute Idea, integrating it with the actual movement 
from the 1950s as those three new pages of freedom open- 
ed in the U.S., East Europe! Vorkuta, and Montgomery, 
Alabama. 

ALTOGETHER TOO MANY crises and wars abound 
and there is no way to know which one will be the next to 
erupt, which will have repercussions to which we will 
have to turn at once. But if we do practice our dialectics 
we should not have to ask: 1) how does the hieroglyphic 
“three books, not one” illuminate these crises? 2) how 
does the challenge to post-Marx Marxists affect our fac- 
ing the objective situation now? Marx’s philosophy is no 
abstraction; it expresses the methodology needed for both 
analyzing serious crises and acting to uproot the system 
that created them. 

First and foremost, we should keep in mind that every 
production crisis (as our age with its movement from 
practice has proved) produces also the crisis in theory — 
whether it is automation, which made workers ask the 
questions: what kind of labor should men and women do? 
why should there be this gap between mental and manual 
labor? — or whether it is the peasantry, and not only the 
Bolivians just referred to, but in India. Even the World 
Bank (no radical it),* in its World Economic Report this 
year, while admitting that “800 million live in absolute 
poverty,” also had to say: “Far from being tradition- 
bound, the peasant farmers have shown that they share a 
rationality that far outweighs the differences in their so- 
cial and ecological conditions.” That is a great deal more 
to the point than Trotsky’s great theory in nothing less 
important than the Manifesto for the Fourth Internation- 
al, where he speaks only of the backwardness of the 
peasantry, and Mao is not mentioned once. 

At the same time, the non-Hegelian, non-Marxist con- 
cept of contradiction that Mao expounded with his “Bloc 
of Four Classes” has only proved to be an alternative 
half-way house, even when it reaches its height in the 
Cultural Revolution. 

Which is why Philosophy and Revolution exposed 

f Part IV of News and Letters Perspectives 1982-83. For full perspectives see 
ad page 10. 
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and abandoned so-called revolutionary Alternative Marx- 
isms, whether Trotskyist or Maoist, both politically and 
philosophically by diving deep into Hegelian dialectics “in 
and for itself.” Even Lenin, who did return to Marx’s 
origins in Hegel and thus created ground for us, had not 
carried through, in his reorganization, to the party-to-lead 
which our age demanded be ended, and to WL. What was 
needed was to recognize that Marx alone could transcend 
tiie Hegelian dialectic because he had not satisfied him- 
self when he “translated” the Hegelian contradiction as 
class struggle, but had dived further into it after his 1844 
discovery of a new continent of thought and of revolution 
— not only in the Grundrisse but in Capital. 

In a word, Marx never departed from the Hegelian 
negativity as “the creative principle.” That’s how, after 
the defeat of revolutions as in victory, Marx called for 
“revolution in permanence.” This is what Marx develop- 
ed both in theory and in practice, in organization and in a 
philosophy — a global philosophy. He went so far with his 
new moments in the last years of his life that he' conclud- 
ed that what we would now call the Third World need not 
follow the West’s “Historical Tendency of Capitalist Ac- 
cumulation.” 

In my new Introduction to Philosophy and Revolution I 
took issue both with Hegelians who disregarded Chapter 9 
and with the Youth — indeed, the pragmatic whole new 
generation of revolutionaries, including new Women’s 
Liberationists — who wished to skip Chapter 1 and go 
directly to Chapter 9: “The particular chapter that the 
activist youth were anxious to read first because they 
identified with those ‘New Passions and New Forces’ — not 
only the Black dimension and anti-Vietnam War move- 
ment, but also WL and the challenge from the Left in 
China called Sheng Wu-lien — was deceptively simple 
precisely because the struggles were so familiar to them. 
The truth, however is that philosophy was as present 
there as it was in Chapter 1. At which point I quoted 
Frantz Fanon’s articulation of African freedom struggles 
as being “not a treatise on the universal but the untidy 
affirmation of an original idea propounded as an 
absolute.” He didn’t leave it to others to concretize, but 
worked out a philosophy of liberation which he called “a 
new Humanism.” 

2. THE ACTIVITIES AND THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
WHAT TO DO 

At this moment, what concerns us, of course, is neither 
Trotsky, nor Mao, nor even the one we do follow, Marx, 
who is, unfortunately not physically alive. What we must 
finally get down to are specific activities, both those spe- 
cifically Marxist-Humanist (that is to say, those we take 
organizational responsibility for as Marxist-Humanism) 
and those activities with others in which we participate, 
but not uncritically. I’m referring to all coalition ac- 
tivities — from Black dimension to Women’s Liberation, 
from youth to Latino and anti-nuke and ecological move- 
ments. Let’s spell out what “not uncritically” means by 
focusing on the force which has become an important 
political element in West Germany — the Greens. 

Even a John Vinocur, as New York Times correspon- 
dent, in summing up his five years in West Germany 
(“Germany’s Season of Discontent,” NYT Magazine, 
Aug. 8, 1982), sensed that for them “the pull of historical 
gravity doesn’t seem to count.” It is not a matter of not 
understanding the bourgeois reporter’s venom in what he 
is saying, when he attributes to all the "Greens” such 
slanderous conduct as to hold that “Soviet behavior in 
East Europe must always be ignored if East and West 
Germany are to come together.” 1 Rather, it is a fact 
that some of the youth think so, that the very fact that 
some can attribute the division of Germany to a “plot” of 
the superpowers, U.S. especially, does manifest a failure 
to understand that “pull of historical gravity.” And it is 
history that we are concerned with — history of the past 
as it affects the present. 

One of the frightening results this leads to is the ap- 
pearance, in the same book, of essays by neo-Nazis like 
Helmut Diwald and by the left Social Democrat, Peter 
Brandt. Another publication combines the extreme 
Right-winger, Peter Bender, and the left Social Demo- 
crat, Oskar Lafontaine. It doesn’t seem to dawn on them 
that it is this type of behaviour in some anti-nuke par- 
ticipants which makes Helmut Schmidt also want to jump 
on their bandwagon. West Germany’s trade, we must re- 
member, is mainly with East Europe, and Russia is a 
good "customer”, too. 

The anti-nuke movement is crucial in the anti-war 
movement and calls for our active participation, but at no 
time should active participation mean abandonment of 
the responsibility for principle, for projecting what phil- 

1 This is not too far from what even as great an East German dissident as 
Rudolf Bahro is saying now that he has become a leader of the Greens, and 
writes about “taking advantage of the conservationist side of conservatism.” 
See New Left Review No. 131. January -February, 1982. 
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osophy muist underpin the activity to assure it will not fall 
into the trap of amalgams which would, once again, force 
us to witness some sort of Hitler-Stalin type of pact. 

NO SUCH OUTLANDISH possibility exists in the WLM. 
There, too, however, we must criticize some socialist fem- 
inists who satisfied themselves by proving that “tac- 
tically” the male comrades were ready to oppose the 
“immediate” demands of WL. As a matter of fact, as we 
showed in the letter to our WL-N&L Committees of Aug. 
20, a we had to stress — after proving historically how 
much was lost by not following through WL as revolu- 
tionary force and Reason — that “to achieve success in 
' the revolution, it has to show, from the start, how to total 
the uprooting of the old will be.” 

We must realize that answering the immediate ques- 
tions likewise requires getting down to Marx’s dialectical 
methodolgy. What is present in “three books, not one” is 
the presence of the creative nature of Marx’s mind, mani- 
fested in the discovery of a whole new continent of 
thought and of revolution. The advantage of our age is 
that, at one and the same time, a movement from prac- 
tice that was itself a form of theory was bom with the 
objective situation of revolt, and that movement was 
caught as the immediate through the breakthrough on 
Absolute Idea. It was proven in Marxism and Freedom 
where it could be carried through not alone for our age 
but for the aige of revolutions — industrial, political, philo- 
sophic — which had begun with the French Revolution 
and Hegelian dialectic, and was recreated by Marx. The 
ground was laid for us to reveal its American roots as 
well as the world Humanist ramifications. As it happens, 
the link of continuity to the 42 years of Marx’s creative 
discoveries, 1841-1882, separated by 100 years, was caught 
by us, 1941-1982. 

The new Work, Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation 
and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution, rounds out that work 
— not as Archives, but philosophy as action — or more 
precisely put, as theoretic preparation for revolution. Our 
unique contributions are concretized this year, first, in 
“Have Thumb, Will Travel,” both as a National Tour for 
the Chairwoman, and for each of us, nationally and inter- 
nationally, to take organizational responsibility for pro- 
jecting Marxist-Humanism. . 


2 Available from NftL upon request for 2* ■ postage. 
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Tustin, Cal — We’ve been on strike against Modula De- 
sign Industries for about five weeks now, and the workers 
are holding together real well against management even 
though the company has a lot of things lined up against 
us. 

One of them is the fact that 95 percent of the 66 work- 
ers in the furniture plant are undocumented workers. 
Everyone here speaks Spanish and only a few know En- 
glish. At the start of the strike some people in the front 
office threatened to call in the immigration service on us, 
since almost none of the workers have green cards, but so 
far they haven’t done anything on that. 

One reason is because if they did call in the INS, they 
would have to arrest the 40 scabs who are now working in 
the plant too, since they are also undocumented. The 
scabs are being worked to death and paid minimum 
wage, but the company still can’t get enough work out of 
them. They’re hurting, and they know it. If we continue to 
stick together, we can beat them. 

We decided to strike when management refused to 
bargain in good faith. They demanded we pay $5 a week 
into the health insurance fund (which is now free) and 

NJ pizza plant a hellhole 

Jersey City, N.J. — The New York plant of Ellio’s Pizza 
was shut down forever on August 14, 1981, with 150 work- 
ers laid-off at that time. Things are even worse at the 
New Jersey plant, and the union, Bakery Workers Local 3, 
hurts more. than it helps. 

After six months of this lay-off, 40 workers returned to 
work at the more automated Jersey plant. But these 
workers have lost their seniority; they went back as new 
workers. They will recover their seniority only after two 
and a half years, regardless of their up to 15 years of 
service to the firm. The union has accepted this injustice. 

INHUMAN SPEED-UP 

) The automatic machines run fast, and the supervisors 
speed them up anytime they want. In June, a woman fell 
unconscious because of the speed of the machine. When a 
worker asked the supervisor why he had sped up the 
machine and put that woman to work on a line that 
wasn’t hers, the supervisor cursed him out. The union 
business agent’s response was, “You need witnesses to 
accuse the supervisor.’’ And that was the end of it. 

We have a shop steward who was appointed by the 
business agent. Instead of explaining the contract to the 
workers, most of whom don’t speak English, she has 
shown herself to be on the side of the managers and not 
the workers. When the supervisor ordered some produc- 
tion line workers to clean up the floor, they refused, say- 
ing that was the porter’s work. But this steward told them 
they were lazy and wouldn’t be paid to stand around! 

The seniority rule has been broken with impunity by the 
supervisor and even the union business agent has mocked 
the workers on this. The union has also been making 
workers pay $75 for the union book as a new member 
when they came back from the six month layoff, ignoring 
their own constitution and by-laws. 

Inside the plant the workers suffer from the heat of the 
machines and the inhalation of smoke. There are not 
enough fans to refresh this hellhole. The workers are like 
a miserable commodity inside the factory. In the summer 
we work in an oven, and in the winter in a freezer. 

FIGHT TO CHOOSE STEWARD 

We agreed among ourselves to elect one of our compan- 
ions as shop steward because he had already been our 
steward in the New York plant. However when we sent 
the petition requesting his official appointment to the un- 
ion, the organizer rejected our petition, saying we had to 
wait for elections after the new contract in April, 1983. It 
took six months of continued struggle to get this worker 
recognized as our steward. a - 

The truth is that a disguised sexism and discrimination, 
overwork, the curses of the supervisors against the work- 
ers, and the breaking of the contract rules are the real 
life of the workers of Ellio’s Pizza. 

— Worker, Ellio’s Pizza 
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they weren’t offering us any pay increases. Some skilled 
workers were making good pay but most here are unskill- 
ed and make between $3.75 and $4.50 an hour. When we 
called the strike the skilled came out with the unskilled. 
They figured, sure, we do OK, but what’s the use of get- 
ting good pay when your brother next to you is getting 
only $4.00 an hour to make a desk that will sell for thou- 
sands of dollars? 

The unemployment makes it hard. Every day a few 
more come down here looking for work so they can be 
scabs. At first we were allowed only one picket on a 
sidewalk at a time, but now we’re allowed four. But four 
still isn’t enough, because without mass picketing we re- 
ally can’t stop the scabs from coming in. We have about 
20 workers on strike who come down here each day to 
help out on the picketing. 

So far we’re sticking together well. But I don’t know 
how long it can last. In three weeks we’ve gotten only $40 
a person in strike benefits. Most guys can’t go on like 
that. Just today another worker decided to go back in. 
Some workers from other plants have come by to help out 
— one from a plywood factory came down last week and 
gave us a $60 donation. But we’re going to need more 
support if we’re are going to beat the scabs and company. 

Before the strike, relations between management and 
the workers seemed to be good. Now we can see what 
they are really about. They’d go so far as turn us into 
immigration just for exercising our right to strike. If we 
ever get back in, you can be sure things won’t be the 
same in the plant. 

— Striking worker 


ital’s grasp In Peru 


New York, N.Y. — I have known the discrimination and 
overwork of New York’s factories. But I also know this 
capitalist exploitation has, like an octopus, extended its 
poisonous tentacles globally, especially to my home, 
Peru, where starvation haunts the families. 

Industrialization has never helped Latin America. 
Today in Peru for example, 63 percent of the people are 
unemployed or underemployed, and the hyperinflation is 
starving off the families. There is a continuous protest by 
the working class, and the women’s movement and the 
coalition of Left parties stage demonstrations periodically 
against the hunger and social injustice. But the conservat- 
ive president, Belaunde Terry, is violating human rights. 

In the ’20s and ’36s the Socialist, APRA (Revolutionary 
Alliance of America) and Communist Parties attempted 
to set a philosophy and organization for the Peruvian 
laborers, fighting for better social conditions and declar- 
ing themselves the enemy of Yankee imperialism. How- 
ever, when Germany attacked Russia in 1941, the Comm: 
unist and the APRA Parties went to the side of the U.S. 
and Britain. 

Thus, in the name of the Good Neighbor Doctrine of 
F.D. Roosevelt, one of the leaders of the Communist 
Party, Lombardo Toledano, went to Mexico and Chile and 
organized the Confederation of Latin American Workers, 
translating U.S. labor reform to Latin American unions. 

Nationalism has had a bad effect on the Latin American 
social revolution. In the case of the Andean Bloc, instead 
of seeing themselves as one Andean nation the Peruvians, 
Bolivians, Ecuadorians and Chileans are taught that each 
is superior to the other. This nationalism supports the 
military in each country. What we should do is to elimi- 
nate the borders once and for ail. — Runa 


Detroit workers resist wave of lockouts, lay-offs 

Ed. note: Detroit labor is under special attack. As a union town, attempts at union-busting or attacks on health and safety as 
well as wages that are happening all over the country are concentrated here. Below we print stories from several workplaces which 
tell the tale. (See also the story of the striking airport cleaning women, page 2.) 

back 20 years.” 

On the 13th day of the picket line in front of the Board 
headquarters a group of students from Southeastern High 
School held a picket line in support of the teachers. How- 
ever, they were also critical of the fact that no one had 
asked them what they thought and what impact the strike 
was having on them. The students, who want to continue 
to meet, made it clear that their solidarity with the strik- 
ing teachers won’t end there, but extends to their own 
ideas about education outside the classroom when it 
means having a discussion with your teachers on their 
picket line. —Strike supporter 


Drugstore workers 

Detroit, Mich — One day you are making $6.17 an hour, 
the next day you are out of a job. Your replacement is 
making $3.57 an hour. 

One day you had a 40-hour a week job, health care, hos- 
pitalization and dental, and a pension plan. The next day 
you are out of a job. Your replacement works 24 hours a 
week and receives no benefits. 

This is what has been happening to Cunningham’s Drug 
store employees at store after store. They were one of the 
few groups of workers in drugstore chains who were or- 
ganized — into the United Food and Commercial Workers 
Union. But then Cunningham’s in this recession era with 
its anti-union bent had an idea. They would create a new 
company, “Apex”, to “buy out” Cunningham’s. All the 
supervisor, the managers, the higher-ups remain the 
same. 

But when a store changes names all the workers are 
gotten rid of overnight. The “new company” has already 
arranged for hiring before. It closes as “Cunningham’s” 
and Opens 48 hours later as “Apex” without missing a 
beat. 

Except of course if you are a worker. Then you find 
yourself in the unemployment line. And someone else in 
your job. And your benefits gone. One woman had almost 
ten years in, but now her pension is lost because you need 
ten years to be vested. 

The workers haven’t gone meekly off, they are having 
picket lines in front of the drug store, and urging people 
to boycott Cunningham’s-Apex for their union busting ac- 
tivities which are throwing people out of work, and mak- 
ing Detroit into a non-union town. Please support the 
Cunningham workers by staying away from any Apex 
drugstore. You’D know where they are, it’s where you 
used to go to Cunningham’s. 

— Strike supporter 

Teachers on strike 

Detroit, Mich. — “We asked the Board for nothing! 
They said it was too much!,” was the expression used by 
striking Detroit teachers to explain the hard line taken by 
the Detroit Board of Education and the Superintendent 
Arthur Jefferson. Now out in their third week of strike or 
lockout, since Jefferson has summarily threatened to fire 
the city’s 8,000 teachers, the headquarters of the Board of 
Education has been picketed by hundreds of teachers 
from Detroit’s eight school regions. There have also been 
daily picket fines at most neighborhood schools. 

Under the threat of mass lay-offs, the Board wants to 
roll back wages to their 1980 levels, an eight percent pay 
cut; it wants to increase class size, cut back health be- 
nefits, and eliminate nearly all paid hohdays. In addition, 
some expect the Board to lay off as many as 2,000 
teachers regardless of the contract settlement. Though it 
claims that the large school budget deficit compels it to 
ask teachers to make such sacrifices, nevertheless the 
Board has produced such contradictory estimates on the 
deficit that contract negotiations have reached an im- 
passe. Whether or not the Board’s alleged deficit exists, 
the fact is, as one teacher concluded, “The Board is try- 
ing to take advantage of the economic situation to roll us 


Metal workers 


Detroit, Midi. — Soon after we returned from our strike 
at U.S. Auto Radiator they had us working lots of over- 
time — 10 hours a day plus 8 hours on Saturday. In the 
past two weeks they nave put on a second shift, mostly 
women so we don’t have to work the 10 hours on week- 
days. But they are stiD having us come in for overtime on 
Saturday. 

Except for a few of the women who have never worked 
before, almost all of the new workers are taking a pay cut 
to work here. Most of them are on lay-off from auto or 
some other higher paying job. Many of the workers had 
good jobs before and are now working for half or even 
less pay than they had before. Several of the new hires 
used to work for Chrysler. 

One of the workers was asking me what kind of pay was 
she going to get after getting 90 days in the shop. When I 
explained that it would be only 20 cents or so an hour 
more and that even workers with four or six years were 
only making that, she was shocked. 

Another thing that upset the new workers was the break 
periods we have. It is supposed to be 10 minutes, but ends 
up with a warning beU to return to your work station after 
only 7 minutes. They are saying they never heard of a 
place where you only get a seven minute break. Or the 
fact that you have to have a pass to be able to go to the 
bathroom. 

Hie type of working Conditions we have to work under 
are ones that a lot of these hew hires have never had to 
face before, including the danger of lead poisoning. But 
the Depression conditions we now face in Detroit forces 
working people to take such jobs for very, very low pay — 
if they can get a job at all. __ Woman worker 


In Detroit — the Fourth Annual 

NORTH AMERICAN LABOR HISTORY 
CONFERENCE 

October 14-16, 1982 

Wayne State U., McGregor Conference Center 

Sponsored by WSU Labor Archives and History Dept. 

Topics include Women in the Work Force, Autoworkers and 
Unemployment, and Current Prospects 
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WORLD OUTRAGE AT 

What 'can anyone say about what has 
just happened in Lebanon — first the in- 
vasion by the Israelis, then the massacre 
in Beirut? I have marched in demonstra- 
tions, and gone to teach-ins; I have 
stayed up all night thinking. Begin must 
go, yes. And go now, immediately. When 
I saw the 400,000 Israeli demonstrators I 
felt only partly relieved, because the 
murderers were still in office. 

.But then I realize also that it isn’t just 
Begin, but what the state of Israel has 
become, 34 years after the revolution 
against British rule. And also what the 
Left has not done in relation to Lebanon 
since 1975. What I really like about N&L 
in times like this is the vision of another 
society you have, even in the midst of the 
massacre. You never reduce the struggle 
to just being against Begin or against 
Arab class rulers. There is always the 
search for new forces of revolution and 
new ideas of freedom. 

Old friend 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

When I heard the news on TV about the 
massacre, and listened to the details 
about how the Israeli army arranged for 
Maj. Haddad’s killers to go into the 
camps, I was furious and sick. And when 
I heard Begin deny all responsibility the 
next day all I could thjnk of was how the 
Nazis let Ukrainians and Romani a ns do 
much of the killing for them on a “local” 
basis. 

Hospital worker 
Michigan 

# * * 

In a national demonstration held in 
Washington, D.C. on Sept. 11, nearly 
10,000, mostly Palestinian exiles, 
marched to protest the Israeli invasion of 
Lebanon. The rally, however, failed to 
serve as a vehicle with which people 
could voice their outrage over an issue 
which is proving to be of paramount im- 
portance in the U.S. By organizing the 
demonstration two months too late, the 
Nov. 29 Coalition ensured that the event 
would not be dominated by rank-and-file 
protesters. 

Paying lip-service to the P.L.O., this 
shaky Coalition was evidently seeking to 
publicize itself as representative of the 
Palestinians in the U.S. Their positivism 
was exposed by the repetitive dogmatism 
of the speakers* none of whom attempted 
to dig deep into the problem or go beyond 
calling attention to the atrocity of 
American Israeli militarism. 

Andrew Walter Murdoch 
Visiting the U.S.A. 

* * * 

A few words about the articles which 
have appeared in your July issue con- 
cerning the war in Lebanon. It is a fact 
that both the Israeli and Palestinian 
peoples have been threatened and killed 
by the PLO. The states as such may not 
have been endangered, but thousands of 
people have been killed. It is now recog- 
nize! that the figures given out by the 
Red Cross were actually figures of the 
PLO and bore no relation to the truth. 
This is not to say that even the death of 
one innocent can be excused or defended. 
However, an honest reporter would have 
made some attempt at checking the facts 
before rushing into print. 

What really disturbs me is the tone ot 
the articles . . . Anyone who thinks that 
the goal of even Begin is the physical de- 
struction of the Palestinian and Lebanese 
people can only be an idiot, and I can say 
that as an opponent of almost all that 
Begin stands for. 

Efraim Eytan 
Shdemot 
Tel Aviv, Israel 

* Hj * 

The shock over the brutality of the Is- 
raeli invasion of Lebanon is creating a lot 
of discussion here in the Jewish Left 
community, but already you can see that 
it will take a lot more than shock for 
people to face up to the totality of the 
situation. I attended one meeting on the 
Lebanon war put on by New Jewish 
Agenda, which presents itself as a left 
critic of Begin-Sharon, and yet both 
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BEIRUT MASSACRE 

panelists supported the Lebanese Inva- 
sion, just disagreeing on whether or not 
Sharon should have been let into Beirut! 

When one of the leaders of the group 
was confronted with the fact that most of 
the audience did not come to hear that 
kind of apologia for Begin’s genocide, she 
retorted “if we’re going to get support, 
we can’t move left — we have to move 
right.” If the rethinking among Jews and 
the Left is to get a chance to breathe, 
there had better be some new and diffe- 
rent ideas discussed than what we’ve 
been hearing. 

Activist 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

The kind of massacres that they just 
uncovered in Lebanon sends chills up 
your spine. But the U.S. government has 
no right to act as if it’s any better than 
any other government. I was a GI in 
Germany in the late 1960s, and I was told 
about 200 men, women, and children 
bong killed when a 4.2 inch mortar landed 
in the “wrong place” during practice 
exercises. The U.S. troops never should 
have been there to begin with. 

Sickened 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

The recent events in Lebanon m,ade me 
re-read my copy of the Draft Perspec- 
tives Thesis (July N&L). What struck me 
in all the dealing and double-dealing bet- 
ween the U.S. and Israel was that Begin 
wants “the whole of Lebanon under con- 
trol of a puppet regime, specifically the 
new-fascist Phalangist army thpt the 
Lebanese masses had fought and were on 
the verge of defeating in the 1975-76 Civil 
War.” 

This is not only Begin’s aim, but 
Reagan’s as you say. The arrival of U.S. 
Marines for the second time makes it 
more likely that there will be a showdown 
over this between superpowers, sooner or" 
later. 

I would be very interested to get a copy 
of the Political-Philosophic Letter you 
published in 1976 on the Civil War in 
Lebanon . . . 

Subscriber 
Boston. Mass. 

Ed. Note: Copies of "Lebanon.: The Test 
Not Only of the P.L.O. but the Whole Left” by 
Raya Dunayevskaya (August, 1976) are 
available from N&L for 50 $. « 



CAPITALIST PROGRESS’: 

IN SHOPS, ON THE FARM 

I recently attended the International 
Machine Tool Show in Chicago. Here 
capitalist corporations from all over the 
world displayed the latest in automated 
machinery including robots. Mostly the 
show disgusted me. A few miles away is 
the Southeast Side where thousands of 
unemployed production workers live, and 
it is this sort of technology that keeps 
putting more out of work. Also I felt sad 
because I have operated many of the 
machines I saw and realize that the skill 
and judgement involved in machine 
work is lost — a further division of men- 
tal and manual labor. 

On the other hand the show could well 
have been subtitled “Come and See the 
Capitalists Busily Digging Their Own 
Graves!” The struggles which began in 
the 1950s against the “continuous miner,” 
the wildcats in auto in the late 60s and 
early 70s which all raise the question of 
what sort of work should humans do, are 
still alive today. This ’’largest display of 
automated machine tools in history” can 
only be a prelude for a new round of 
freedom struggles for a new human soci- 
ety. 

David Park 
Chicago 

* * * 

Do you think Reagan and his horde of 
economic advisors care about un- 
employment? From the effects of 
supply-side economics, the major one 
being ever growing unemployment, you 
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wouia not tnmx tney care, on, but they 
do! One of them explained that “when 
you lose a year’s work from a guy, you 
can’t recoup that loss.” Doesn’t it make 
your heart grow warmer? The supply- 
siders really care about losing the pro- 
ductivity. 

Outraged 
San Francisco 

* * * 

Do you know that things are so bad on 
the farms in this country that farmers 
are bringing back the “penny auction”? 
This is a tactic that was used in the 1930s 
when the bank foreclosed on a farm fam- 
ily. The neighbors and friends of the 
farmer go to the auction the bank puts on 
and buy back the equipment and supplies 
for a few cents. If some smart-ass tries to 
bid the price up, they make it clear that 
he’s not wanted there. Then the bank gets 
almost nothing and the equipment is re- 
turned to the farmer. 

Today in Minnesota, in Iowa and in Ar- 
kansas, farmers aligned with the Ameri- 
can Agriculture Movement are bringing 
back the tactic. It is certainly needed 
now. Everyone I know who has a relative 
still farming knows how many farms are 
going under. 

From a farm family 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


FEMINISM’S 
CRITIQUES 
FROM HISTORY 
TO OUTER SPACE 



towards women, Russia has just started 
sex education classes (this comes only 75 
years after Stalin had pronounced wo- 
men’s liberation “accomplished” and 
disbanded the women’s organization 
Zhenotdel). In a country where govern- 
ment policy makes abortion the main 
birth control and an average woman un- 
dergoes eight of them during her life, 
girls are told that “interrupting pre- 
gnancy is dangerous to your health.” 
This is the country some leftists would 
have us believe is bringing women’s lib- 
eration to Afghanistan! 

Feminist 
San Francisco 


In college I learned about Margaret 
Fuller’s role in the Emerson circle of 
New England Transcendentalism. Or 
perhaps I shouldn’t say I learned it — I 
heard what the professor had to say. I 
had always thought of her as an excep- 
tional woman, one who was far in ad- 
vance of other women of her time in lit- 
erature and literary criticism. But 
nowhere did I ever see any reference to 
Fuller as a participant in the 1848 revolu- 
tion, much less as a socialist. 

I will attempt to follow Suzanne 
Casey’s suggestion (August-September 
N&L) and read the books by Chevigny 
and Ziff, to get their views of Fuller. And 
I’m impatiently waiting, of course, for 
the chance to see how Raya’s new book 
presents women in the early feminist 
movement. 

Long-time reader 
New York 


If anyone thought for a minute that the 
Russians sent a woman, Svetlana 
Savitskaya, up into space as a gesture 
towards Women’s Liberation, any such 
foolish notion was dispelled by her arri- 
val at the space station Salyut, where 
immediately upon entry she was handed 
an apron and told her place is in the 
kitchen! The depth of their sexism is re- 
vealed in treating women as another 
species they ‘wanted to be first to send 
into space: mice, dogs, monkeys, men, 
women . . . 

To cap off their “liberated” attitude 


ANTI-MARCOS PROTESTS 

President Marcos of the Philippines was 
ini town this week, and I came out to de- 
monstrate against him because I know 
what conditions are like in my country. 
He is just a crook and everyone knows it. 
He says he" is for democracy, but so does 
Reagan, so what does that mean? In the 
.five years since I’ve left home things 
have gotten worse and worse. I’m 19 and 
no one I know in school who’s Filipino 
likes Marcos. 

Philippine exile 
Los Angeles 


BUCK STRUGGLES AND IDEAS: SOUTH AND NORTH 


I hadn’t heard about the Tchula Seven 
before I read it in N&L. And I wonder 
how many people across the country have 
heard of the way they are being rail- 
roaded to jail. Here the newspapers and 
TV have very little news of what Blacks 
are doing to fight for our rights. It seems 
like they want to give us the same old 
line. Please be sure and send me N&L 
regularly; that way I’ll get news I can 
pass along. 

Interested 
Lowndes County, Ala. 

* * * 

We are all worried that they will drop 
the nuclear bomb one day. But what 
about the bomb they’ve already dropped 
on the Black community? I mean the 
drug bomb. The one they dropped on us 
when the young people were protesting in 
the 60s. They know you can’t protest 
when you’re on drugs, let alone think. 

Young and not fooled 
New York City 

- * * * 

In my neighborhood there has been a 
boycott of a grocery store owned by 
Arabs. They didn’t hire a single Black 
person from the community as long as 
I’ve known it. So we refused to shop at 
the store for two weeks. But the only one 
they hired was a box-boy, nobody who 
handles money. 

Every night the guys talk on the 
corner. Everyone is against Reagan, and 
they know that things will get worse with 
him in there. About 11 p.m. the police 
come by and kick people off the comer. 
The store hires a security guard to keep 
the tension off the storeowners: They dre 


the ones who push people out the door. 
People are mad about this store taking so 
much money out of the community, and 
giving nothing back. But it’s not just this 
store; it’s the whole thing that’s wrong. 

Black student 
Detroit 

# Jfc * 

I attended a meeting in Tuskegee, Ala. 
(in Macon County), where they have a 
Black civil rights fighter named George 
Paris running for Probate Judge against 
a white incumbent, a crook named Pre- 
ston Hornsby. They say that the way this 
judge gets Black-owned land is that when 
people buy a car from his used car lot, 
they put up their land for collateral. Then 
if they can’t pay he takes the land. 

I was shocked to learn that it is a Black 
lawyer from Montgomery, Fred Gray, 
who was a lawyer for civil rights workers 
during the Montgomery Btis Boycott, who 
is now representing Hornsby in these 
land cases. 

Civil rights veteran 
Detroit 

* * * 

I’m not so sure I agree with you on the 
emphasis you place on people accepting 
Marx’s phraseology. But then, how do we 
bring people to Marx? Most of us are 
with Marx now! It is simply a matter of 
time when young Black students like 
those I work with will ask for literature 
to help them concretize their thoughts. At 
their own volition and level of conscious- 
ness; I will not impose. Most people are 
not slow learners. It takes time. But once 
Marx is internalized, it is unshakeable. 

Black educator 
i Alabama 
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ANTI-NUKE’S MANY VOICES 

More than two-and-a-half million signa- 
tures were collected in the Nordic coun- 
tries for the establishment of a nuclear 
free zone (NWFZ). In Norway 550,000 
people signed the petition of No to Nuc- 
lear JiVeapons, thus making it one of the 
biggest campaigns in Norwegian history 
In Sweden and Denmark similar petitions 
were signed by respectively 750,000 and 
260,000. The Finnish petition was endorsed 
by more than a million people. 

The struggle goes on. At a meeting in 
Oslo in June between the major disar- 
mament movements in the Nordic coun- 
tries it was decided to elaborate a joint 
platform for a NWFZ. There was also an 
informal agreement that Iceland be in- 
cluded in the ongoing work for NWFZ. 

No to Nuclear Weapons has recently 
produced a preliminary study of the 
question of a NWFZ in the North. An En- 
glish translation is available free of 
charge from: Nei til atom vapen 

Youngsgt. 7 
Oslo 1, Norway 


I met some women in Colorado who 
are saying that they can feel and see all 
the radiation that this system has poured 
on top of them over the years with the 
atomic tests and uranium mining. One 
woman was telling me about birth defects 
in the children in the area. But she was' 
really worried about what was going to 
happen in 20 years. If we don’t change 
things in this system by then, we’ll be in 
a lot of trouble. 

Worker 

Colorado 


Massachusetts is the 'state where 
Randy Forsberg originated the concept of 
the nuclear weapons freeze, but it was 
here that we had to struggle to get that 
issue on the ballot for a November re- 
ferendum, after the Speaker erf the State 
House, McGhee, blocked the bill. On Sept. 
20, 400 antiwar activists, including 10 
members of Artists for Survival marched 
in front of the State House with our color- 
ful banners qnd “Save Life on Earth” 
posters, and then entered en masse to 
confront the Speaker. The whole crowd 
stood quietly in the corridor while our de- 
legation met with him. 

When the demonstration was over, we 
had at best an ambiguous sense of his 
intentions. But on the last day of filing for 
the November elections, the Speaker 
ended his blockage and the legislature 
immediately approved the referendum. 
The Speaker adrnitted that his mind was 
finally made up by our grass roots popu- 
lar outpouring two days earlier. 

Anti-nuke artist 
Lexington, Mass. 


DID BRITISH STRIKES FAIL? 

I feel that it was hasty to present an 
article entitled, “Why the British Strikes 
Failed” in the Aug j Sept, issue of N&L. 
Whereas the article was true enough, and 
it is important to emphasize Thatcher’s 
heavy-fisted union-breaking tactics, the 
issue must be looked at in a perspective 
that reaches back long before the current 
crisis’ beginnings in January. We must 
remember the significant role played by 
railway workers in the General Strike in 
“the winter of discontent,” the winter of 
1978-79, when workers throughout indus- 
try turned their backs on the capitalists 
and their unions. Implicit in this strike 
was the solidarity from the nurses and 
essential industry workers. 

The struggle has continued unbroken 
since then. Look now to the arduous 
nurses’ strike that brought 200,000 British 
workers out in support on Sept. 22. The 
betrayals by the union bureaucrats will 
only serve to tighten the solidarity of 
rank-and-file workers on the long road of 
revolt. 

Member, 

e ^eat Army of Unemployed 
London, England 

ON THE MARX 
CENTENARY: 
WHERE IS 
MARX? 

Dunayevskaya’s Theory/ Practice col- 
umn of Hobsbawm and Rubel (Aug.-Sept. 
N&L) relates very much to one of the 
central ideas in her new book Rosa Lux- 
emburg, Women’s Liberation and Marx’s 
Philosophy of Revolution. The concept of 
“Post-Marx Marxists” who failed to be a 
continuity with Marx becomes very much 
alive when she examines these two 
“Marx scholars”. It is fascinating how 
she can unite Rubel and Hobsbawn, who 
are two such opposites in how they inter- 
pret Marx except for their anti-Hegelian 
outlook. It is no small point, because it 
means that Marx’s Marxism as revolu- 
tionary dialectics becomes lost. For 
Rubel, Marx’s ideas become “Ethics”; 
for Hobsbawm, a “scientific attitude”. 
But for neither are they the revolutionary 
philosphic determinant for transforming 
this unfree world. 

Marx student 
Detroit 

* * * 

I had a discussion with a woman here 
in Detroit who works at U.S. Auto 
Radiator on the “Theory/ Practice” col- 
umn in the last issue of N&L. She said 
that the intellectual arrogance of 
Ryazanov had made her so angry. She 
asked: “how could anyone criticize a 
work without even having read it?” 
(Ryazanov had called Marx’s Ethnologi- 
cal Notebooks “sheer pedantry,” yet did 
not read them.) 


She also said: “How could someone do 
such a thing? The more I read about 
Marx’s life and work, the more I find 
there are people who not only want to 
distort what he was saying, but want to 
keep his work hidden as well. It reminds 
me of the way we have been educated in 
this country. Marx was never mentioned 
to us — let alone any of his writing. It not 
only keeps us from knowing our history 
— but I think it is done purposefully. It’s 
one more way capitalism tries to keep 
itself going.” 

Marxist-Humanist 

Detroit 

* v * * 

When I first became involved with the 
ideas of socialism (as a teenager), one of 
the older members of my family 
suggested that a good way to learn the 
“essentials” of Marxism was to read En- 
gels’ Anti-Duhring. Frankly, I didn’t like 
it. It seemed to me to be a very mechani- 
cal view of history, and I had a hard time 
relating it to the world of the civil rights 
struggles where I was active then. 

Now, some 20 years later I find out that 
what I thought were part of the “essen- 
tials” of Marxism were really not Marx’s 
views at all. Why, indeed, does such a 
big-name scholar as Eric Hobsbawm ’ 
“persist in the ‘official’ myth”? I am ap- 
preciative of the work of Dunayevskaya 
for bringing this to light. 

Reader 
Brooklyn, NY 


MARXISM AND FEMINISM 
IN TWO CONFERENCES 

At the national meeting of the Ameri- 
can Sociological Association I went to a 
session called “Marxism and Feminism.” 
One of the papers centered on a new view 
of Rosa Luxemburg, which really at- 
tracted my interest. But the conclusion 
was hardly one that I expected. It turned 
out to be a pitch for some kind of 
gender-based thought, pitting established 
Marxism as a “male model” for thought 
as against Luxemburg’s “intuitive ex- 
periential knowing.” With those two 
supposed opposites, we will never get to 
any kind of new understanding either of 
Luxemburg or Marxism. 

Socialist-feminist 
Oakland, Cal. 

* * * 

I attended a conference here at Univer- 
sity of Utah on Value and the relationship 
of theory to practice. Sam Bowles was 
talking about Labor as a “subject” . . . 
E. P. Thompson’s critique of 
“economism” was also present, as was 
his distinction between “Capital” and 
“Capitalism.” Participants, Bowles espe- 
cially, wanted to stress that the narrow 
“economism” of the political economists 
was not adequate to meet the challenge 
of the movements outside the production 
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process . . . What about the movements 
“inside” the process? 

There, wasn’t a lot of serious discussion 
about working out a new relationship of 
theory to practice for today. As one an- 
thropologist pointed out, they are repeat- 
ing some of the same debates from other 
social sciences around “structural- 
functionalism” and corrupting Marxism 
with “game-theoretic” methods. One 
woman economist said it was strange 
that there were no women presenting 
papers: “Are there no. women who write 
about Value, why is that?” 

Radical economist 
Salt Lake City 


PUBLISHING FREEDOM IDEAS 

N&L is the first revolutionary paper, so 
far as 1 know, to make itself available to 
the blind and “print handicapped” people 
on 4-track cassette. A group of blind 
people and a few sighted suppdrters 
founded “Our Right to Know Braille 
Press.” We see our work as “self- 
publishing,” like the “samizdats” of East 
Europe. We exist to make the voices of 
revolt and their freedom ideas available 
to blind and print handicapped people. 

Publishing for us has until now been 
controlled by the Library of Congress and 
a few agencies for (not of) the blind. The 
shamefully small number of items they 
have produced on braille or in recorded 
form are mostly concerned with enter- 
tainment or religion. 

In addition to distributing N&L on tape 
we are also starting a quarterly review of 
articles taken from the revolutionary 
press world-wide, focusing mi the strug- 
gles of workers, Blacks, women, youth 
and gays. We need your help to buy ev- 
erything from paper clips to tape recor- 
ders. If you are blind and want to sub- 
scribe, the price for N&L is $2.50/ yr., for 
the new quarterly, $5.00. Write to: 

Our Right to Know Braille Press 
640Bayside 
Detroit, MI 48217 

■V "*-V' * .. ’* ’ 

Readers of N&L should know about a 
new and important mail order bookshop 
called “Connolly Books.” They describe 
themselves as carrying “books of Irish 
interest” and their first catalogue lists 
nearly 50 titles about the history and pre- 
sent of the liberation struggle there. In- 
cluded are such books as James Con- 
nolly: Selected Writings, Van Voris’ biog- 
raphy of Constance de Markievicz, and 
Marx and Engels on Ireland and the Irish 
Question. Current pamphlets are also av- 
ailable like the moving “British soldiers 
speak out on Ireland.” 

For more information and a free 
catalogue, write: 

Connolly Books 
P.O. Box 8744 
Detroit. MI 48224 


PUBLICATIONS FROM NEWS & LETTERS COMMITTEES 


□ American Civilization on Trial, Black Masses as 
Vanguard 

Statement of the National Editorial Board. 

Includes "Black Caucuses in the Unions," 

by Charles Denby 75c per copy 

□ Marx's Capital and Today's Global Crisis 

By Raya Dunayevskaya $2 per copy 

□ Working Women for Freedom 
By Angelo Terrano, Marie Dignan and 

:/ Mary Holmes, , , . .... . , $1 per copy 

□ Latin America's Revolutions 

Bilingual pamphlet on Marxism & la tin America . $1 per copy 

□ New Essays 

On Hegel, Marx, Post-Moo China, Trotsky 

By Raya Dunayevskaya $2 per copy 

□ Frantz Fanon, Soweto and American Black 
Thought 

By lou Turner and John Alan $1 per copy 

□ La Lucha Latina Para la libertad y la Filosofia 
Marxista-Humanista de Liberation 

$t per copy 

□ Dialectics of Liberation 

Summaries of Hegel's works and Lenin's Philosophic 
Notebooks. 

By Raya Dunayevskaya $2 per copy 

□ Women as Reason and as Force of Revolution 

By Raya Dunayevskaya St. 00 per copy 


□ The First General Strike in the U.S. 

By Terry Moon and Ron Brokmeyer $t per copy 

□ The Political-Philosophic Letters of 
Raya Dunayevskaya 

Vol. I includes Portugal, Post-Mao China, Lebanon. 

Eurocommunism $2 per copy 

Vol. II includes Iran, Latin America, What is ' 

Philosophy?, Permanent Revolution. . . . $1.50 per copy 

□ Theory and Practice 

First English translation of article by Rosa 

Luxemburg . . . . $2 per copy 

□ Outline of Marx's Capital— Vol. I 

By Raya Dunayevskaya $2.50 per cop) 

□ Revolutionary Feminism 

On history of International Women's Day, on the Poris 
Commune and Black Women. . . . 75c per copy 

□ 25 Years of Marxist-Humanism in the U.S, 

A History of Worldwide Revolutionary Developments - 
By Raya Dunayevskaya $1.50 per copy 

□ Today's Polish Fight For Freedom 

Bilingual pamphlet of writings from dissident 
movement . . . . . . . . « . . . . $1 per copy 

□ Constitution of News & Letters Committees 

.......... . 15c postage 


□ Marxism and Freedom 

By Raya Dunayevskaya $10.95 per copy 

□ Philosophy and Revolution: 

By Raya Dunayevskaya $10.95 per copy 

□ Indignant Heart: A Black Worker's 
journal 

By Charles Denby $ 7.50 per copy 


□ NEWS & LETTERS — 

Unique combination of worker and intellectual, 
published 10 times a year $2.50 per year 


MAIL ORDERS TO: (8-9-82} 

News & Letters, 2832 East Grand Boulevard 
Detroit, Mich. 4821 1 

Enclosed find $ for the liferqture checked. 

Please add 50c to each order for pottage. 


Address . 
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NEWS & LETTERS October, 1982 

_ — ■ ■ 

New stage of Tchula struggle: Black women, Black farmers 


Tchula, Miss. — The day I left for Tchula, Miss, from 
Los Angeles word came that Mayor Eddie Carthan’s bail 
had been revoked and he was again under arrest. The 
appeal to the U.S. Supreme Court to reinstate his bail has 
been denied, and as of Sept. 21 Carthan has been on a 
hunger strike, which he has declared he will be on until 
he is released. (See Aug.-Sept. N&L) 

It was my first trip to the Deep South, and traveling 
through Mississippi, the natural beauty of the state in late 
summer could almost make you forget both its history 
and its present racist reality. I had met Eddie Carthan in 
Los Angeles earlier this summer where he spoke at a 
News and Letters meeting on the Tchula 7 case. He had 
invited me to Tchula, especially to the Oct. 16 mass rally 
in Jackson. 

BLACK FREEDOM ACTIVISM 

Next to the Carthan convenience store sits the little 
shanty which serves as the Tchula 7 office. The day I 
arrived in Tchula the main activity in the office centered 
around getting a mailing out of an article on Eddie and 
the Tchula 7 along with the announcement of a mass rally 
to be held in downtown Tchula on Aug. 28. It was a testing 
of local support for the Tchula 7, which brought out some 
400 Tchula area residents to, hear local speakers. Since 
then support on Mississippi college campuses has grown 
with Jackson State U. promising 4000 students for the 
Jackson mass rally, and Tougaloo College and Mississippi 
Valley College promising substantial numbers of students, 
■as well. 

What acquired the greatest urgency that day in the 
office however were two very different challenges that 
needed immediate answers*. The first came from an 
editorial in the white Jackson newspaper, the Clarion- 


by John Alan 

This past August 17th was the 90th anniversary of Mar- 
cus Garvey’s birth. None Of the major Black organiza- 
tions stopped whatever they were doing to take notice of 
this anniversary. This was unfortunate because over 60 
years ago Garvey and the movement that he led. The 
Universal Negro Improvement Association (UNIA) show- 
ed that Black masses in action was crucial to the world- 
wide liberation of Black people. At the same time, the 
UNIA became the living manifestation of the divide be- 
tween masses of working-class Blacks and middle-class 
Blacks, with their theory of the “talented tenth.” 

However, a co- 
alition of Black 
organizations in 
Oakland, Calif, 
that included such 
groups as the All 
Afrikan Peoples 
Cultural Or- 
ganization and the 
Wo’se Community 
Church did at- 
tempt to celebrate 
Garvey’s birthday 
as a popular cul- 
tural event with 
historical over- 
tones, by inviting 
a Black academic 
to speak about 
Garvey. Unfor- 
tunately, this suc- 
ceeded in mystify- 
ing the UNIA and 
Garvey by lifting them out of the history Of their time and 
reducing Garvey to a cultural hero and a prophet. 

In both cases, to ignore or to mystify Garvey and the 
mass movement that he headed, objectively rejects a sig- 
nificant era in Black history that has a great deal of 
relevancy for Black people today. This is particularly 
crucial at a time when we are on the eve of a resurgence 
of militant mass action. Just because there is an im- 
minent threat of such action in this period of permanent 
capitalist crises, one should be compelled to look at the 
issues that the Garvey Movement objectively raised in 
1918, although Garvey had not put them in theoretical 
form. In 1918, terms such as the relation of theory to 
practice or philosophy to revolution were not used. But 
the objective realities that they expressed were present, 
and have been the focal point of crisis at every period of 
the Black struggle for liberation. Let’s take a look at it. 

GARVEY VS. THE TALENTED TENTH 

Early in 1916, Garvey quickly understood that there was 
a severe separation between the Black masses and the 
established Black leadership who were fervently support- 
ing President Wilson’s war in Europe for democracy as 
the road to Black freedom. Garvey tells the story that 
up wi visiting the NAACP’s office to see W.E.B. Du Bois, 
he was “dumbfounded” by the “whiteness” of the office. 
This caused him to remain in the United States to “teach 
Du Bo:'s and his group a lesson in race pride.” 


Ledger. It charged that Carthan’s claim that the Tchula 7 
case was an example of how racist the state of Missis- 
sippi still is today was only “rhetoric,” and that the proof 
was the fact that Mississippi’s other Black elected offi- 
cials didn’t have Carthan’s troubles. Later that evening at 
the home of Mrs. Jessie Banks, a school teacher and civil 
rights activist, the collective of office staff and volunteers 
discussed a draft of a letter Mrs. Banks wrote in response 
to the racist editorial. 

MAYORS CONFERENCE 

However, the point about elected Black officials indi- 
rectly related to the second question. A conference of 
Black Southern mayors was meeting over the weekend in 
Tuskegee. Carthan belonged to the organization, but now 
he was in prison and the proposal was that Shirley 
Carthan, Eddie’s wife, should go to address the confer- 
ence in his place. This was also the topic of discussion at 
Mrs. Banks’. As it turned out Shirley Carthan wasn’t able 
to attend the conference, but the Tchula 7 defendant who 
did attend was only given 10 minutes on Ihe agenda. 

Although I had met all the office staff and volunteers 
earlier in the office, it was at Mrs. Banks that evening 
that I would get to know them better as serious Black 
freedom activists. It wasn’t just Black southern hospital- 
ity you were invited to, but to a most serious political 
discussion , and at the center of it stood Black women as 
thinkers and leaders. 

The other new dimension in the Black South is Black 
farmers. I had an opportunity to talk to one, •Shadrack 
Davis. He along with other Black farmers in the area had 
collectively put up their land to raise overnight the 
$230,00(1 to get Carthan and his brother out of jail origi- 


Simultaneously, Garvey came into conflict with Ameri- 
can racism, European imperialism and the established 
Black leadership. It was in the latter conflict that Garvey 
carved out an historical position for himself bv projecting 
and acting on the idea that the road to Black freedom lay 
in the hands of the Black masses and not the “talented 
tenth.” This is the real kernel of Garveyism that carries 
meaning today. It makes a connection with the present, a 
connection that we can follow through from the crucial 
role that Black workers played in the organization of the 
CIO down to the Civil Rights Movement and the Black 
revolts in the cities to the present reality of Black opposi- 
tion to Reaganism. 

Otherwise, much of Garveyism is “dead” history, es- 
pecially his anti-unionism, his ideas about Black cap- 
italism and his advice that Black labor should work for 
less wages than white labor until Black capitalism was 
firmly established. 

Today we duly respect Garvey’s greatness for having 
raised the banner for the redemption of Africa and the 
self-determination of Black people, urging them to join 
the UNIA. Millions did join because Garvey was unen- 
cumbered by any theory of the “talented tenth” that had 
determined the practice and the organizational form 
which so completely separated them from the Black 
masses. 

This moment of Garvey’s greatness was also the mo- 
ment of his limitation. He never realized that the millions 
of Blacks who came to the UNIA were crying out for an , 
end of the “old order” that had perpetuated itself on 
racism, lynching, colonialism and capitalist exploitation. 
In short they wanted a total revolution. Truly, Garvey 
never saw that, nor did he respect the reasoning of the 
Black workers and peasants who supported the UNIA. 

GARVEY’S GREATNESS AND LIMITATION 

In the place of a philosophy of total revolution, he offer- 
ed a “philosophy” of Black liberation that would mirror 
capitalist/ imperialist institutions. Thusly, if there is a 
white Empire, Blacks should strive for a Black Empire; 
if there is a White House, there should be a Black House; 
if there is a white capitalist, there should be a Black 
capitalist, etc., etc. 

To perpetuate the old institutions of class exploitation 
was not the road to Black liberation in the 1920s, nor is it 
today. It created a contradiction within the very idea of 
Black freedom, a contradiction that was more crucial to 
the demise of the UNIA than Garvey’s subsequent im- 
prisonment. 

In 1960, Frantz Fanon was able to overcome that con- 
tradiction by showing that Black and Third World libera- 
tion lay beyond the realm of private and state capitalism. 
He brought to the Black ana Third World struggles the 
added element of “a new Humanism”. He called on 
Blacks and Third World people to end their “mimicry” of 
Europe and to work to create a totally new society and 
bring to birth a new human being. 

It is from this level, the bringing together of more than 
sixty years of Black mass action for liberation since Gar- 
vey’s day and the concept of permanent revolution — the 
total uprooting of all class, race and sex exploitation — 
that we as Black people must begin our struggle in the 
1980s. 


nally. It was Mr. Davis who thought it was crucial for the 
Tchula 7 office to have a secretary and recruited a young 
Black woman from Mississippi Valley College. 

Whether it is Black women, Black farmers or the many 
volunteers from across the South and the North, a new 
stage of the Black freedom struggle has taken root in the 
South. — Lou Turner 


WORKER'S JOURNAL 


(Continued from Page 1) 

But with all this there are also many problems, some 
worse than they were in the 1960s. The white newspaper, 

The Montgomery Advertiser, is as racist today as it was 
the day back in 1955 when they printed the leaflet the 
students from Alabama State wrote to protest Mrs. Rosa 
Parks’ arrest. That, more than anything, is what started 
the Montgomery Bus Boycott. This year they actually 4 
wrote an editorial saying that slavery was “an idea 
ahead of its time,” because it showed “genetic screening” 
of workers, since Blacks could stand to work in the hot 
sun in the fields better than whites! 

One thing that you couldn’t help but notice was the 
unemployment. It is 15 percent in Montgomery; and in 
Lowndes Cpunty they say that 39 percent are out of work. 

You see many Black youth hanging around without a job; 
and they say now drugs are being used. All my life you 
could leave Lowndes County and the rest of the rural 
South and move North to Detroit or Chicago, or at least to 
some industrial city in the South. But today there are no 
jobs in the North, and the few jobs in Montgomery or 
Selma are as domestics, or just above it, and pay $3.00 or 
$4.00 an hour. ^ 

The biggest issue that everyone is talking about is the 
loss of Black-owned land. This is one of the main reasons 
for the unemployment. The small farms cannot survive, 
and they are bought up or foreclosed, and then the next 
generation can’t possibly farm. You see the way land is 
owned by a few white landowners now, or bought up by 
the Container Division of Continental Can Co. for planting 
pine trees. We learned that one man Judge Hammonds 
— owns 35,000 to 45,000 acres of the county, and has more 
land with unregistered deeds. 

I would like to know how this is so different from El 
Salvador, when five or six white families own over 50 
percent of the land in the county? When I was a young 
man I was convinced that the majority of the land was 
Black-owned. Now it is owned by whites who plant soy- 
beans up to the front door of Blacks who used to farm, but 
now only can rent the house they live in. m 

There is a movement all across the South' now to stop 
the loss of Black-owned land, and to find ways to provide 
jobs for Black youth. The total Black-owned land in 1914 
was 14 million acres, in 1960 it was 10 million acres, and 
by 1970 it had dropped to 6 million acres. In both Lowndes 
County and Macon County, Ala., they are trying to throw 
out white probate judges who have stolen Black land. 

There is a group called the Emergency Land Fund, which 
is trying to help individuals in trouble, but I cannot see 
anything helping them short of a revolutionary change.. 
MARXISM IN THE SOUTH 

However, what I am beginning to feel is that there is 
a split in the Black movement today which is the most 
serious problem we are facing. Just a few years ago there 
was great hope, but now there is so much confusion. 
Young Black politicians are saying throw out the old 
Black leaders, saying that they give secret support to 
whites like Judge Hammond. But what I see is that the 
new leaders are not much better. They are just hoping to 
put themselves in, without really attacking the system. 

They have forgotten that what made the ’60s so exciting 
was “Freedom Now!” Instead, what I kept hearing from 
the rank-and-file people I visited was that they are dis- 
gusted with both factions. 

This is the situation of politics in Alabama today. It 
makes you determined to help bring a philosophy of revo- m 
lution there. I spoke about this to an intellectual friend 
there, a professor at a Black college. Yet she says she 
can’t discuss Marxism with people in Alabama. She has a 
library in her study full of Marx and Lenin and Mao, yet 
she says that Marxism will never be accepted here, that 
she wants to be “independent” of Marxism. , 

To answer her I simply told her wbat I had been 
doing for the last week in Lowndes County, out in the 
“country” that is considered “backward” compared to 
Montgomery. I told her how I had met lots of new people 
who had never seen our newspaper, Nem & Letters, and 
how excited they were. People did not ask who Marx was; Av 
they know that. They were interested in the whole paper 
and Marxist- Humanism. 

The best discussions I had were the ones about News 
& Letters. People who had already read Indignant Heart 
and knew me as the author of that book, now saw me also 
as the editor of a Marxist-Humanist newspaper. 
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Down with the perpetrators of the Palestinian slaughter 


(Continued from Page 1) 

based on: 1) the fact that he bad the Phalangist Army 
behind him (which Israel had largely armed) ; and 2) the 
fact that he had some indigenous support. But ever since 
the June invasion of Lebanon it was Major Haddad, 
whose ambition had always been to carve out a piece of 
Lebanon with him as lord over it, that General Sharon 
had been encouraging.' Israel had been artificially 
swelling Haddad’s militias by taking arms from the Leb- 
anese Army in the South and turning them over to Had- 
dad, who began to talk of increasing his “army” from a 
few thousand to fifty thousand. 

Did Israel think that the invasion of Beirut could ac- 
complish its aim of totally destroying the PLO? Even that 
Great Delusion — which matches the Grand Illusion that 
an insignificant puppet like Haddad could be installed as 
ruler over the whole of Lebanon — did not seem to ex- 
haust General Sharon’s schema for the Middle East. 

The fantastic lengths to which Begin-Sharon were 
willing to go included entering the Soviet Embassy itself, 
and risking nothing short of a confrontation between the 
two super-powers. Even if that proves to have been only a 
symbolic gesture with which they wished to threaten the 
U.S., does Israel wish to imitate the Nazis and translate 
“Deutschland uber alles” as “Eretz Israel uber alles”? 

THE LATEST EVENTS BRING new urgency to the 
Marxist-Humanist Perspectives which were set at the 
Labor Day Convention of News and Letters Committees, 
in which the analysis of Israel’s first barbarous invasion 
was tightly integrated not only to a total opposition to 
Begin-Sharon, but to making that total opposition insepa- 
rable from working out what principles one is fighting for. 
The focus is on the imperative of new human relations in 
this age of myriad crises, which calls for a total uprooting 
of the old, exploitative, anti-national liberationist forces 
— be they the U.S. or Russia, Israel or Western Europe. 
No solution can be found among any of the contending 
powers, all of whom have their own global imperialist 
purposes. 

Here is what was presented on Sept. 5, as Part I of 
our Perspectives: v 

■■ 

ISRAEL’S GENOCIDAL INVASION OF LEBANON: 
OPPOSITION NEEDED AGAINST BUILDING ANY 
' HALF-WAY HOUSES 
Nothing^ but |iorror ^ ^ ^ 

zone” for Israel and *«? ^ ag| J||| 

empty talk of the PLO 
as “terrorists” at a 

moment when, not f|f||g Jfeg 

the PLO, but Begin- JHH| 11 fp 

Sharon’s Israel was M Ig 1 W 
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the atrocities; to the 1® 

Lebanon’s “integri- ® » ~* 

ty” as a nation, freed ,t J| 

of Syria’s and the 
PLO’s invasions — 

on 'y heightened and Arab youth de 

widened the world s J 

opposition to Israel’s ghoulish attack. History will not for- 
get such barbarism. Opposition, and even putting an end, 
to these uncivilized acts, cannot, however, be sufficient 
unto the day without, at one the same time, showing how 
it had resulted from a transformation into opposite of 
what Israel was at birth in 1947-48, and what it is today, 
1982-83 . .. . 

How quickly forgotten (if, indeed, Begin or Irgun ever 
knew them) are the true origins of the idea of an “Israeli 
nationality.” The Nazi holocaust, which they invoke today 
for reactionary purposes, is the fact of history that 
changed the position of Marxists who had always been for 
cultural assimilation to the point where nothing deviated 
from straight socialist goals. (See Leon Trotsky’s articles 
on why, though still fully opposed to Zionism, he now — 
i.e. 1937 — had to be for a “homeland for the Jews.” That 
was the Marxist position on Israel, on the question of 
national self-determination.) The same was true for those 
who weren’t Marxists. A good essay by a liberal, Alfred 
Friendly, describes the shock of today, even of those who 
still favored Israel in the war of 1967. 

In “Israel: Paradise Lost” (Manchester Guardian, 


1. See two articles that develop this point, both in The New York Times, 
Sept. 16, 1982: “Gcmayel's Importance” by Guy Sitbon; and “Living by 
the Sword” by Anthony Lewis. 


July 11, 1982), Alfred Friendly recalls the 1967 war, when 
he was for Israel and when the attitude was how tempo- 
rary the occupation was: 1) As one Colonel put it, “There 
won’t be any struggle getting Sinai back to -Nasser quick- 
ly”; 2) A short while later, Israel enthusiastically accept- 
ed UN Resolution 242 ; 3) Israel categorically denied the 
Arab accusation that the Zionist objective was a so-called 
“Eretz Israel,” as the Bible expressed it (“a realm ex- 
tending from the Nile to the Euphrates”), insisting in- 
stead that only the “crazies” talked about “Eretz Israel” 
in that Biblical manner. But, in fact, says Friendly, we 
were soon to see the “Dayan Plan” which proposed “gar- 
rison-settlements,” which was followed by the “Allon 
Plan” -which talked of Biblical Judea and Samaria, and 
now we have the “Likud-Sharon Plan” or “the triumph of 
the Eretz Israel boys. ’’-The result is the genocidal inva- 
sion of Lebanon. 

THIS TRANSFORMATION OF Israel into an imperial- 
ist state is a very different point of departure from what 
we have always used as proof of the transformation into 
opposite when we pointed to the first workers’ state into a 
state-capitalist society. It is true that this, too, is a state- 
capitalist society. It is true, also, that, at its birth, it 
certainly wasn't anywhere as clear a social revolution as 
was 1917. Methodologically as well as practically, the 
point here is that we could — and did — express the 
contradictions at its birth. We refused to be silent even 
when we most enthusiastically supported the establish- 
ment of “a homeland for the Jews,” by pointing sharply 
to the fact that the land contained the presence — as a 
minority, it is true, but a presence, nevertheless — of the 
reactionary Irgun, whose leader was the terrorist, Begin. 
What a transformation into opposite of the Israel of 
“Exodus,” 1947-48, into the imperialistic state-capialist 
Israel of 1982-83 ! 

Lest anyone have any illusions that Reagan’s “pres- 
suring” Begin to back away from the dehumanized con- 
tinuation of the war in Lebanon meant opposition to Is- 
rael’s invasion of Lebanon or the present attempt by Is- 
rael to saddle Lebanon with a fascist regime, it is neces- 
sary to remind them that that was precisely the U.S. 
position for Lebanon ever since the 1975-76 Civil War 
there. It isn’t Reagan who stopped Begin. What actually 
stopped Begin is the totality erf the world opposition and 
the emergence of an opposition within Israel that has 



Arab youth demonstrate in Galilee, northern Israel. 

y will not for- appeared there, for the first time ever during an ongoing 






It is good that a peace movement has arisen in Israel 
demanding an end to Israel’s invasion of Lebanon at once. 
It is even better that some of that Left has raised the 
question of self-determination for Palestinians in Israel — 
or, rather, the part Israel occupies illegally. (Indeed, 
what Israel is now trying to annex is Palestine.) But that, 
too, will hardly solve much if, at the same time, a new 
banner of genuine liberation is not unfolded. 

THE IMMEDIATE, URGENT question now is: What 
kind of regime in Lebanon? Does anyone doubt that Be- 
gin-Sharon wanted that small-time, neo-fascist, Bashir 
Gemayel to become its President? What is needed is to 
see to it that genuine national liberation is the predomi- 
nant demand and that none will stand for any colonization 
anywhere — be it by Britain in the Malvinas/ Falklands 
or Israel in Lebanon and the West Bank and the Golan 
Heights. Let’s keep in mind that precisely because 
Thatcher thought she could revive British chauvinistic 
patriotism — especially when it had U.S. support and is 
so militarily dominant over technologically backward 
lands like Argentina — she thought a military victory 
would assure her holding onto the Falklands/ Malvinas. 


Israeli demonstrators protest outside Begin 's Jerusalem 
home. 

Nothing could be further from the truth. The reason that 
even militaristic neo-fascist Argentina could threaten 
Britain with transformation of her military victory into a 
defeat, and Argentina’s military defeat into a victory, is 
the Third World’s implacable opposition to neo-colonial- 
ism; it will not allow Britain to keep its war booty. 

Here, too, philosophy is no abstraction. Its concretiza- 
tion, as politicalization, warns the whole New Left not to 
stop at half-way houses, not even when that manifests 
deep sensitivity to Third World desires for freedom unless 
they are willing to transform that desire into an outright 
revolution. I’m referring to that part of the New Left 
which uncritically accepts the unfinished Latin American 
revolutions as if that is the answer — i.e. what will de- 
stroy imperialist capitalism. There was a special issue of 
Contemporary Marxism (Winter, 1980), edited by Im- 
manuel Wallerstein, in which Samir Amin, in an essay on 
Nicaragua, concluded that the primary task is “revital- 
ization of the economy.” No one needs a reminder that 
the counter-revolution in Poland, headed by General 
Jaruzelski, is using precisely that excuse for destroying 
Solidarity. 

WHY BEING AGAINST “WHAT IS” IS INCOMPLETE 
WITHOUT THE COROLLARY, WHAT ONE IS FOR 

Because the economic and political crises wracking 
the capitalist-imperialist world are so horrendous — 
whether we look at the acknowledged, official 10 percent 
unemployment (which is not 10 percent but 17 percent in 
industrial centers, and fully 50 percent among Black 
youth — and which characterizes not only the U.S. but 
circles the world with 30 million now unemployed in the 
industrialized nations!), or whether we look at the many 
recently ongoing wars, from Iran-Iraq to the Falk- 
lands/ Malvinas to Israel’s genocidal invasion of Lebanon 
— it is all too tempting to express oneself solely in opposi- 
tion to what is, without ever specifying what one is for, so 
weighted down does one become by all these crises crying 
out for an end. 

History, however, warns us of other critical periods 
which give us historic proof that mere opposition to such 
monstrous degeneration does not lead to new societies. On 
the contrary. It only assures the transformation of that 
type of bare opposition into one form or another of a 
half-way house. That is true both when we look at the 
failure of bourgeois democracy and when we look at fas- 
cism. Both brought on World War II. Such a victory over 
fascism only laid the ground for the restoration of state- 
capitalism — Gaullism as well as Stalinism. Indeed, 
state-capitalism became a universal. 

As we know from WWI, even the magnificent opposi- 
tion that was successful — the Russian Revolution — once 
it didn’t spread beyond national borders, ended in the 
transformation of the first workers* state into its opposite, 
state-capitalism. 

Today, we cannot evade asking: What Now? Is the 
PLO the absolute opposite of Israel, or just one more 
narrow nationalism? In our age, when a nuclear war 
threatens civilization as we have known it, we cannot, 
must not, accept half-way houses as the answer. Nor do I 
mean only Outright nuclear holocaust. Rather, the imme- 
diate crises of today are both in the “Love Canals” of the 
world and at the point of production. . . 2 

WE CANNOT SATISFY ourselves with detailing only 
what we are against or with enlarging atrocity stories. 

(Continued on Page 10) 

2. See “A Worker Looks at the Anti-Nuclear Movement” to our Pre-Conven- 
tion Discussion Buiietin (excerpts to appear in the November N & L>; and 
my letter to the Youth in Pre-Convention Discussion Buiietin Number 4. 
Both are available from News and Letters. 
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Perpetrators of the Palestinian slaughter 


(Continued from Page 9) 

They surely abound in Israel’s invasion of Lebanon.* 
Many atrocity stories, I’m sure, can also be told of the 
PLO and its fantastic covenant “to drive the Israelis into 
the sea.” Nor should our support of the Palestinians for 
self-determination and the PLO as a bargaining agent 
lead life away from re-examining what happens to aborted 
revolutions — in this case, specifically Lebanon and spe- 
cifically as aided by the PLO in the 1975-76 Civil War 
there. Which is why we correctly entitled our PhilosoDh- 
ic-Political Letter (August. 6, 1976) : “The Test Not Only 
of the PLO But of the Whole Left.” 

Because the Left did not meet that challenge but fol- 
lowed the PLO is one substantial reason for the totality of 
the crisis today. Just at the point when there was a near- 
success by the indigenous Lebanese Left, and the outcome 
of the 1975-76 Civil War hung in (he balance, the PLO 
insisted that the concentration must be, not on the native 
ruler-oppressors represented by the so-called Christian, 
i.e. neo-fascist, Phalangists, but on Israel alone, though at 
the moment Israel was nowhere present in Lebanon and 
Syria was all ready to invade. It is Syria the PLO had 
dubbed “liberators” instead of a new imperialistic force. 
The great tragedy was that the whole Left — indigenous 
Lebanese under Jumblatt, Stalinists, Trotskyists — fol- 
lowed the PLO lead. Here is what we wrote in that Politi- 
cal-Philosophic Letter: 

“. . . the New Left, born in the 1960s, so dls- 
dainful of theory (which it forever thinks it 
can pick up ‘en route’), has a strange attitude 
toward imperialism. It is as if imperialism 
were not the natural outgrowth of monopoly 
capitalism, but was a ‘conspiracy, organized 
by a single imaginary center, rather as the 
Nazis used to refer to the Judeo-Catholic- 
Masonic Alliance, or Communists under Sta- 
lin to the conspiracy of the Trotskyists and 
Rightists in league with the imperialist secret 
service’ ... 

“And even, it should now be added, as Kho- 
meini now refers to the U.S. and Israel as the 
Great Satan. 

“Evidently nationalism of the so-called Third 
World is of itself revolutionary even when it is 
under the banner of a king, a shah, or the 
emirates, or the Syrian Army. Thereby they 
canonize nationalism, even when it is void of 
working class character, as national libera- 
tion. , 

“It is not that class is the sole characteristic 
of national liberation movements that revolu- 
, tionaries can support. It is that the working 
class nature is its essence and it is that the 
revolutionary and international impact 
emerges from masses in motion . . . 

“This does not mean that we give up the 
struggle for self-determination, Palestinian 
especially. It is that we do not narrow our 
vision of the revolutionary struggle for a to- 
tally different world, on truly new Humanist 
foundations, the first necessity of which is the 
' unity of philosophy and revolution.” 

• 

As has now become painfully clear, Begin-Sharon, 
bent on the mad delusion that an Army can kill the idea 
of freedom, were not stopped even though their invasion 
of west Beirut assured a clear road for the massacre of 
hundreds upon hundreds of Palestinians by Major Haddad 
and the breakaway Phalangists. Just as the Polish mass- 
es never forgave Russia during World War II for staying 
outside the gates of Warsaw in 1944, waiting for the Nazis 
to complete their destruction before they moved in to 

3. In her interview with that neo-fascist, so-called Defense Minister of Israel, 
Ariel Sharon, Oriana Fallaei reveals his insane, night-marish vision: “Is- 
raeli strategic interests . . . roust be broadened to include countries such 
as Turkey, Iran, Pakistan, regions such as the Persian Gulf and Africa, 
particularly the countries of north and central Africa. . 


“save” them, so the masses of the world will never for- 
give Begin’s Israel for the Lebanon massacre. 

What is necessary is to see that the opposition to this 
horror does not stop with being against Begin-Sharon. It 
must demonstrate what it is for — which can only be the 
total uprooting of the state-private capitalism that 
brought this horror into being, and the unfolding of the 
kind of “revolution in permanence” that Marx projected, 
and will not stop until we have truly human relations. 

• 

(For Part IV of the Perspectives Thesis: "The Creative Na- 
ture of Marx’s Mind and the Tasks of Marxist-Humanists To- 
day," see Raya Dunayevskaya’ s TheorylPractice column, p. 4). 

Letter from a Palestinian 

« 

Editor’s note: Below we print excerpts of a letter from a Pales- 
tinian woman in exile. 

What I want to say is that the year 1982 is becoming 
another year of the Palestinian struggle face to face with 
Israel. In April, 1982 Israel evacuated the Sinai. But the 
payment was the destruction of the Palestinian revolution 
in Beirut, and the attempt to gain Lebanese recognition of 
Israel by making a deal similiar to what had been done 
between Israel and Egypt through Camp David. 

Early in the invasion (of Lebanon) , Israel had declared 
their need to invade 40 kilometers in order to secure their 
boundaries. If this was true (and I do not think Israel or 
any other country has the right to interfere with another 
independent country), then why did Israel pass beyond 
that distance? And now we see that Israel took over Beir- 
ut to destroy the refugee camps — Sabra, Shatilla and 

S E1 Barajnah using all its military power and using 
Haddad and his group to commit genocide against 
civilians in the Palestinian camps. It is similar to what 
happened in Deir Yassin in 1949. 

This war with Israel has been ended by the withdrawal 
of the Palestinians after three months of hard fighting. 
What we learned and gained from this war is that we can 
face Israel. We do it alone without the help of any coun- 
try. The Palestinian dreams about Russian help have 
gone away. I hope that we can be more aware of our 
ability and how to be more independent. Neither Russia 
nor the U.S. help the Third World countries except when 
it is for the sake of their own needs. Both of these super- 
powers want to win the game on the shoulders of the 
small countries. 

What we need is another way of looking at our situation 
in the Third World, especially in the Middle East and 
specifically in the Arab world. We have to remove the 
decaying and reactionary regimes. This will never hap- 
pen without the total rebellion of the masses in these 
countries, and without working with other revolutionaries 
in the world. All of us are facing the same danger, the 
danger of imperialism. 

Detroit Area Readers — I 

Come and celebrate the publication of I 

ROSA LUXEMBURG, WOMEN’S ) 

LIBERATION AND MARX’S ( 

PHILOSOPHY OF REVOLUTION ( 

with a talk by the author 

RAYA DUNAYEVSKAYA 

Sunday, Nov. 7, 3 p.m. 

Unitarian Church 
4605 Cass (at Forest) 

Pot luck dinner 
will follow the lecture 



News and Letters Committees Perspectives Report f§ 

What To Do — Facing The Depth of Recession and The Myriad 
Global Political Crises, as Well as The Phiiosophic Void 

|| 

("As well as” does not mean a third or subordinate point, a sort of "also ran.” Rather, philosophy expresses, 
dialectically, the meaning of the other two points — economics and politics — as both their ground of being and 
path for the resolution of their contradictions, subjectively and objectively — FREEDOM.) 

by Raya Dunayevskaya 


INTRODUCTION: Why Being Against "What is” Is Incomplete 
Without the Corollary, What One Is For 

I. ISRAEL'S GENOCIDAL INVASION OF LEBANON. Opposi- 
tion also Needed Against Building Any Half-Way Houses. 

II. THE DEEP GLOBAL ECONOMIC RECESSION, Anchored to 
Ronald Reagan’s Retrogression, Religion Included 


III. U.S. IMPERIALISM S WORLD OUTREACH. Especially to 
Latin America, and the Shakiness of NATO, including Pro- 
jected Nuclear War 

IV. THE CREATIVE NATURE OF MARX'S MIND AND THE 
TASKS OF MARXIST-HUMANISTS TODAY 

1) The Methodology of the Perspectives 

2) The Activities and the Philosophy of What to Do 


Available for (plus 50# postage) from News & Letters, 2832 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit, MI 48211. 
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Rally against Begin 

Boston, Mass. — The gruesome massacres in the Pales- 
tinian camps drove the Boston chapter of New Jewish 
Agenda to call an emergency rally for Sept. 24. We leaf- 
leted various campuses and Jewish neighborhoods and 
found the great majority of the Jewish community not 
only sickened by the tragedy, but finally willing to break 
its silence after a long summer of inner torment, and to 
turn angrily against Begin. 

At our Boston Common rally 300 people chanted, Sang 
Hebrew peace songs and recited the Mourner’s Kaddish 
for all the victims of the war. We expressed “our solidar- 
ity with the Israeli demonstrators, our condolences with 
Palestinians over the progrom, our demands for a com- 
plete investigation and for the immediate removal from 
power of Begin, Sharon and Eytan.” 

When I arrived early to set up a loudspeaker system, 
three Palestinian youth informed me that they planned to 
disrupt our demonstration with chants. When I explained 
that our rally not only endorsed Israel’s right to exist, but 
also called for Begin* Sharon’s immediate ouster and for 
recognition of Palestinians’ right to nationhood, they were 
pleasantly surprised. Together we then made several 
signs in English, Hebrew and Arabic, calling for “Peace, 
Shalom, Salaam.” 

There were nearly a dozen Israelis at the rally, includ- 
ing Simha Flapan, editor of the Middle East peace 
monthly, New Outlook, and a veteran of the Lebanon 
campaign who’s a member of Shalom Achshav (Peace 
Now). He captured the attention of some Beginite heck- 
lers when he told how Israeli soldiers, in the earliest days 
of the war, realized “we were being drapped into our 
Vietnam.” When an elderly couple, sitting on a park 
bench, found out that we were holding a Middle East 
peace rally, they gratefully joined the front ranks. They 
told me that they were survivors of Hitler’s Holocaust and 
that “never again means never again for everyone.” 

— M.L.K. 

Anti-Marcos protest 

New York, N.Y. — Despite a steady downpour of rain, 
more than 300 demonstrators picketed here to protest the 
visit of Philippine dictator Ferdinand Marcos, as he met 
with local businessmen in the Waldorf Astoria Hotel. This 
was part of the state visit which was sought by the bloody 
ruler ever since he declared martial law in 1972. 

Yet so gruesome has been his suppression of peasam, 
worker, and student movements as Well as of the official 
opposition, that the trip only became possible with Rea- 
gan — who has combined his contempt for human rights 
in the Third Wortd with a new strategic scheme for the 
Pacific and Indian oceans in which the Philippine bases 
Clark and Subic (the largest U.S. military installations on 
foreign soil) are pivotal. 

Involved in the protest were Filipinos of all ages, 
American left groups, independents and passersby whose 
attention was drawn by the placards and vivid street 
theatre depicting the military terror under Marcos. The 
Filipinos contributed the most to the event by conveying 
both the spirit of mounting revolt in their homeland and 
the urgent necessity of waging a decisive confrontation 
with the Reagan-Marcos alliance here in the U.S. 

They reminded those present of the new extradition 
treaty now before Congress which is going to give the 
Marcos regime and the State Department additional 
power with which to terrorize Filipino activists in the U.S. 

More protests were set to accompany the appearance of 
Marcos at the UN later in the week. _ Marcher 

Life of ‘Biko’ author 

Asking for Trouble, the Autobiography of a Banned Jour- 
nalist, by Donald Woods. Atheneum, N.Y. 1981, 373 pp, 
$12.95. 

This autobiography by the author of Biko tells of the 
evolution of a member of South Africa’s privileged white 
minority into a liberal integrationist, crusading journalist, 
friend of the martyr of the Black Consciousness Move- 
ment, Steve Biko, and finally an enemy of the state. Flu- 
ent as a child in the Xhosa language, Woods did not begin 
to challenge racist presumptions until, as a law student, 
he made the surprising observation that a Black Ameri- 
can visitor spoke just like white movie actors. 

Later, he integrated the pages of the East London 
Dispatch, his chess club, and sport teams, while inter- 
viewing high officials of the apartheid regime and implor- 
ing them to give way and avert the coming civil war. 
When they attributed the death of Biko in custody to a 
“hunger strike,” he examined the corpse and published 
his finding: murder by the Security Police. Then he was 
“banned,” forbidden to write or to meet more than one 
person at a time. He risked prison by writing Biko and 
plotted his family’s daring escape to a new life in Eng- 
land. 

An over-long but ultimately exhilarating saga of a 
man who challenged a thuggish regime and survived to 
plague them from afar. And a portrait of a color-obsessed 
society not unlike the U.S. South. 

, , , , — A. Fortunoff 

' * '* *' *•»*«» 
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Challenge to anti-nuke 
movement 

by Laurie, San Francisco 

Our form, even with the demand for new directions and 
threat of co-optation, continues to be a powerful obstruc- 
tion to, rather than vehicle for, the development of ideas. 
This form grew out of the pressing concern for demo- 
cracy which developed with the Women’s Liberation 
Movement in the late ’60s and ’70s; in fact it is commonly 
called “feminist process.” 

This form has become so rigid and so much an end in 
itself that it has become a dead-end. It is not the search 
for democracy that leaves us an abstraction, but rather 
the rigid form that it has taken which has processed ideas 
right out of the movement. 

The Livermore Action Group general meetings since the 
blockade have been very unsatisfactory in both eval- 
uating and taking new steps, partly because of their form! 
This happened first because the meetings were structured 
with short, inflexible time blocks (45 minutes to discuss 
the goals, structure, activities and strategies of the or- 
ganization) and always in small groups of ten people. The 
small groups were developed to give everyone time to 
speak, but as a result there is rarely an open forum 
where you can both see who has what to say or be heard 
by everyone. 

Furthermore, discussion inevitably comes back to cen- 
ter on our process before it really addresses our goals: 
How can it be better, or How Can It Be Even More Un- 
ified And Rigid? An example of this is shown in dis- 
agreements over our non-violence code that are wracking 
the organization, particularly with the women, while dis- 
cussion focuses not on what this split really signifies but 
on having stronger training to reinforce the code. The 
content, resulting from these meetings, has brought us no 
closer to grappling with the challenge of the world crisis. 

At the level of our affinity group (Affinity groups are 
the small local support groups whose members make up 
the actions), the impact of form on content was even 
clearer. In our meetings before the blockade we were 
unable to discuss ideas; our strategy reigned supreme in 
the meetings which were always structured in tight de- 
cision-oriented time frames; 

Based on the belief that the narrower our focus, the 
fewer people we will alienate, concentration on the single 
issue of nuclear freeze constantly surfaces as the way to 
“broaden the movement.” If, by broadening, we include 
people other than that sector of the population which- is 
least affected by Reaganomics, then the New Yor-k and 
San Francisco rallies showed us that we must address the 
concrete war at home. That type of broadening requires a 
deepening, not a narrowing, of ideas, because for the 

| Youth in Revolt "1 

“Retooling the American Work Force”, a study for 
Congress released last month, describes the “robotiza- 
tion” of the American economy, and warns, “the speed 
and force of this change will be awesome.” However, Pat 
Choate, former economist in the Commerce Department, 
says in his study that Reagan's cutback of C.E.T.A. is on 
the right track, because it focused too much on disadvan- 
taged young people at a time of declining birth-rates 
while, “the scope of public policy on training must be 
expanded to include the entire workforce." 

Azanian - Ernest Moabi, 21, was found hung in his cell 
Aug. 8. Detained on suspicion of aiding the banned Afri- 
can National Congress, his death — the 45th political de- 
tainee admitted by the government to die while in custody 
since 1963 — was announced by Bishop Desmond Tutu to 
a gathering in honor of South African Women’s Day, the 
anniversary of the 1956 demonstration against the pass 
law system. 

Four days before Colonel Qaddafi, Libyan ruler, visited 
Warsaw and Prague, be reversed his earlier stand 
against the Russian invasion of Afghanistan, and gave 
total support to the martial law regime in Poland. Mean- 
while, Sept. 6, five students, organized in a Committee for 
Defense of Human Rights, were executed by the Libyan 
government. Two hundred were arrested. The Secretary 
General of the Committee, Fadel Messaoudi, was tortured 
to death for the presence of hostile slogans against Qad- 
dafi, appearing on the walls of universities. 

* !«S % 

In July, at a massive officially organized youth rally in 
Yugoslavia to lend support to Palestinians, eight young 
people raised Solidarity banners and were arrested and 
jailed for up to 50 days. A few weeks later, another dem- 
onstration saw the Solidarity banner — this time in Polish 
— raised again, and alongside it was a sign demanding 
release of those previously detained. Eight more, repre-. 
senting a cross-section of the youthful Belgrade com- 
munity, were arrested. Included were students, a well- 
known Marxist professor, a scientist, a poet and an un- 
employed worker. 


The national gathering of the Internationalist Mdrxist-Humanist Youth Committees took place Sept. 3, the day before the 
convention of News and Letters Committees in Detroit. As preparation for the meeting, the youth committees published a 46-page, 
preconvention discussion bulletin that is mailable from News & Letters. Below are four excerpts from the bulletin. 


people most oppressed by this system, militarization is 
inseparable from that oppression. 

Chicano liberation 

by Sergio, Los Angeles 

By the middle 1970s it began to look like the “Chicano 
Renaissance” was burning itself out. Whatever was gain- 
ed after the Laguna riots was not being continued. In 
those days many Chicanos thought that having Chicano 
studies departments in universities was enough! They 
didn’t realize that these concessions may have been a 
first step, but if the energy burns out, it will fall to pieces, 
or at worst become transformed into what the system 
wants. 

The “political” people weren't much better because 
they just got into party politics, fighting with police and 
yelling a lot at people. It meant the spirit of the first days 
was dying. “That intense emotion of the first few hours 
falls to pieces if it is left to feed on its own substance," as 
Frantz Fanon said; ” , 

The system also created problems, because there are 
many divisions in the community. A lot of native-born 
Latinos here look down on the Mexican immigrants, and 
one reason the Chicano movement never got the full sup- 
port of the community it deserved was because of this. 

For years I hated the word “Chicano” because I 
thought the people who called themselves that hated 
Mexicans. In East LA there are really two communities, 
the “legales” (U.S. citizens) and “illegales” (Mexican 
born) which have led to confrontations with Mexican 
nationals yelling “pacho” at the native bo 
back “Tijemino.” 

To Chicanos, humanism means to be moved by so, 
injustice to the point where one has to fight against those 
who oppress us, but it also means to love and respect 
those who love and respect us in return. People accuse us 
of being too patient and over-compassionate, but beneath 
that you will find a power that cannot be torn asunder. 
Our power implies that movement; movement catalyzes 
social growth in the form of action (praxis). Out of this 
praxis comes theory, a theory that will help us Chicanos 
not make the same blunders as we did in the past. 

Confrontation in the near future is inevitable. We must 
support the Chicano struggle for cultural freedom, but 
even this will not by itself bring us freedom. The only way 
to get freedom is a result of struggle, revolutionary 
struggle. As a youth who was once a member of an East 
Los Angeles gang, I can assure you that it isn’t a long 
way from being a gang member to being “a barrio de- 
fendant,” i.e. a social revolutionary. 

Palestinian student activity 

i y by Roma, New York 

Students on the West Bank, sometimes in groups as 
small as eight people, organized themselves in 1976 in the 
schools, because it was felt it wasn’t necessary to join the 
Palestine Liberation Organization in order to do some- 
thing. Rather, things could be done anyway, since we are 
Palestinians living the Israeli occupation, with all its bit- 
ter, humiliating ways against every Palestinian. 

SO, this kind of small, organized group engaged in ac- 
tivities such as participating in and calling for demon- 
strations and calling for unity to destroy the occupation. 
Also,, discussions took place on national books every 


week, as well as writing brochures, spreading them in the 
classes and public bathrooms, in the buses, and on the 
streets when nobody could notice, especially at night. 

These activities of small groups continued until 1978 
when many activists graduated from high school and for 
many reasons were indirectly forced to stop everything 
through these groups But, of course, everyone kept up 
their national duty wherever they were. 

Bir Zeit University was a place of more revolutionary 
work. Here there is much awareness about our revolution, 
and many things pushed students to participate, discuss- 
ing Marxism and its relationship to the Palestinian 
Revolution. 

Before every national occasion or demonstration stu- 
dents used to spend that night with each other, men and 
women, making posters, the Palestinian flag, and bro- 
chures, besides spending much time talking about condi- 
tions in the prisons and the experiences of some in the 
prisons. Then, after that, they went and put the posters 
and other things on the university wails at 3 or 4 a.m., 
wearing different clothes, like old women, so not to let 
anybody recognize individuals. 

On the Second of May 1979, the university was closed 
because the students did many things to stop and reject 
President Carter’s visit to Israel as there was great op- 
position to the Camp David Treaty. Closing Bir Zeit Uni- 
versity did not prevent the students from graduation. 
Many teachers used their homes to give lectures for the 
students who were in the process of, graduation. This hap- 
pened again at Bir Zeit University this past July 8, as 
Israel ordered it closed for three months because the stu- 
dents had participated in disruptive protests. 

Marxism and anti-nuke 

by Peter, Los Angeles 

Why does Raya Dunayevska say that the current nu- 
clear threat compelled a republication of Marxism and 
Freedom? It analyzed the new stage of capitalism that 
arose from the Great Depression, state-capitalism, by 
seeing new moments in Marx’s greatest theoretical work, 
Capital. Marxism and Freedom showed that Russia was 
state-capitalist because the worker was still paid at value. 
All the tendencies of capitalism that Marx had analyzed 
in Capital were seen as present there — alienated labor, 
domination of production, constant capital over variable 
capital, all leading to the concentration and centralization 
of capital in fewer hands. Because both capitalism in the 
West and state-capitalism in the East are driven to the 
domination of dead labor (machines) over living labor 
(the worker) at the point of production, towards “cen- 
tralization and concentration” of capital in the hands of 
one “single capitalist or capitalist corporation”, they 
come into deep conflict with one ’another. Russia stands in 
the way of the inexorable drive of capitalism to take over 
control of the whole world market, as the U.S.A. stands in 
the way of Russia’s drive. In this context, the drive for 
nuclear war gets seen as but the latest form of super- 
power rivalry because of each nation’s capital/labor rela- 
tion. 
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Who We Are and What We Stand For 


News and Letters. Committees, an organization 
of Marxist-Humanists, stand for the abolition of 
capitalism, whether in its private property form as 
in the U.S., or its state property form as in Russia 
or China. News & Letters was created so that the 
voices of revolt from below could be . heard not 
separated from the articulation of a philosophy of 
liberation. A Black production worker, Charles 
Denby, author of Indignant Heart: A Black Work- 
er’s Journal, is the editor of the paper. Raya 
Dunayevskaya, National Chairwoman of the Com- 
mittees, Is the author of Marxism and Freedom 
and Philosophy and Revolution, which spell out the 
philosophic ground of Marx’s Humanism interna- 
tionally as American Civilization on Trial con- 
cretizes it on the American scene and shows the 
two-way road between the U.S. and Africa. 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year 
of the Detroit wildcats against Automation and 
the. Montgomery Bus Boycott against segregation — 
activities which signalled a new movement from 
practice which was itself a form of theory. Vol. 1, 
No. 1, came off the press on the second anniver- 
sary of the June 17, 1953 East German revolt 
against Russian state-capitalism ’masquerading as 


Communism, in order to express our solidarity 
with freedom fighters abroad as well as at home. 
Because 1953 was also the year when we worked 
out the revolutionary dialectics of .Marxism in its 
original form of “a new Humanism,” as well as 
individuality “purified of all that interferes with 
its universalism, i.e.. with freedom itself;” we 
organized ourselves in Committees rather than 
any elitist party “to lead.” 

In opposing the capitalistic, racist, sexist, ex- 
ploitative society, we participate in all class and 
freedom struggles, nationally and internationally. 
As our Constitution states: “It is our aim ... to 
promote the ^firmest unity among workers. Blacks 
and other minorities, women, youth and those in- 
tellectuals who have broken with the ruling bu- . 
reaucracy of both capital and labor.” We do not 
separate the mass activities from the activity of 
thinking. Anyone who is a participant in these 
freedom struggles for totally new relations and a 
fundamentally new way of life, and who believes 
in these principles, is invited to join us. Send for 
a copy, of the Constitution of News and Letters 
Committees. • ■ ' 
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IMF faces international banking crisis 


OUR LIFE AND TINES 


by Peter Mallory and Kevin A. Barry 

As delegates from 148 countries met in Toronto in Sep- 
tember to discuss the international banking crisis faced 
by the International Monetary Fund (IMF), it became 
apparent to many that the emergency solutions they 
adopted were at best only a postponement of a general 
collapse of world capitalism. The International Monetary 
Fund is a fund set up by ten of the leading industrial 
nations allegedly to provide credit to the poorer nations of 
the world. In practice it is mainly a bail-out device for the 
bankers of the world to prevent the default of loans 
granted by private banks to the less affluent nations. 

The extent of IMF aid given any nation is strictly based 
on the political dictates which keep that country in tow to 
Western imperialism, and on the profitability of the pri- 
vate banks in the industrial nations. Thus Nicaragua is 
left dangling in mid-air without funding unless the ban- 
kers, the IMF and the World Bank see “encouragement 
for private investment” there. On the other hand, a mur- 
derous regime like FI Salvador is lent millions, not for 
productive purposes, but for its destructive military go- 
als. In July the Reagan Administration pressured the 
IMF to grant El Salvador’s killers yet another $85 million 
in loans, in gross violation of all its own rules for lending. 

The two biggest crisis points IMF delegates had to con- 
front were Poland and Mexico. To the extent that any 
loans have been made to so-called communist nations like 


Poland, it is in the hope of destabilizing the economy in 
the Russian block. The crisis in Poland, which is bankrupt 
and owes billions to Western banks, has thus far been 
averted only because default of their loans could have 
caused the collapse of major German, British and U.S. 
banks. In order to receive the IMF loans the Polish gov- 
ernment agreed to impose still greater hardships on the 
Polish people. Meat has become a luxury beyond the 
reach of nearly all workers. 

At the same time, when a Mexico is threatened with 
collapse, though it is the most indebted of all IMF clients 
— owing no less than $80 billion — the U.S. government 
runs to its aid so it does not default its debts to private 
U.S. banks. Reagan’s policies, however, cannot save it 
from die wrath of the Mexican masses upon whose shoul- 
ders repayment, even as “rescheduled,” will fall. To get 
help from the IMF, Mexico had to devalue the peso, push- 
ing the price of daily necessities out of the reach of even 
many employed workers. Mexico will have to devote 
fully 85 percent of its 1982 exports to pay the interest on 
its debt. 

The list of countries teetering on the brink of ban- 
kruptcy is led by Argentina, which owes $37 billion. It will 
require 100 percent of its 1982 export income to pay the 
interest alone. Brazil owes $52.7 billion, which will absorb 


67 percent of its 1982 exports. The fact is that the out- 
standing debt of the Third World now stands at an incred- 
ible $500 billion. The interest alone on the debt will total 
more than $50 billion next year. There is no way that 
these countries can ever pay off their debts except 
through massive export of goods. Meanwhile the U.S. is 
complaining that too many cheap foreign goods are flood- 
ing the market in textiles, shoes, rubber products, etc. 

The IMF conference urged the ten leading industrial 
nations to double their contributions to the fund. The best 
promise it could get from a recession-bound U.S. was a 25 
percent increase, though other industrial nations were 
opting for a 50 percent hike. Even that would increase the 
resources erf the fund by only $15-20 billion. 

Such propping up of the fund does not exactly mean 
that panic in the banking community itself has been 
eliminated. As Richard Hill, Chairman of the First Na- 
tional Bank, put it when he tried to sound optimistic: “It 
is rather like being manager of a nuclear power plant. 
You know ail the things that can go wrong, but you don’t 
know when.” 

So jerry-built is the whole structure of capitalist finance 
today, and so rudely has it been stretched out of shape by 
the ceaseless economic crises over the last eight years, 
that even the bankers are saying that the days of 
capitalism may be numbered. 


Bolivia 

Bolivia, with the strongest labor and peasant unions in 
South America, i has after two years of a fascistic military 
junta, forced yet another military government to resign. 
The military has promised to allow the Left-dominated 
legislature, elected in 1980, to finally take office. 

To bring this about, the workers of the underground 
Central Federation of Bolivian Workers (COB) and other 
independent unions joined with peasant unions such as the 
Unique Confederation of Peasant Workers of Bolivia, led 
by Gennaros Flores Santos. Flores is crippled for life due 
to treatment he received from the military after the 1980 
coup. Other leaders were murdered or tortured to death. 

Flores.has raised the question of self-determination -— 
both culturally and politically — for Bolivia’s non-His- 
panic Indian majority, in a land dominated by Hispanics. 
The peasant movement blocked roads at the same time 
this summer that tin miners and urban workers rose in 
general strikes. 

In fact, Bolivian workers and peasants have not for a 
moment given up fighting from the first day of the 1980 
coup. They were undaunted by the fact that the hated 
military government included an actual German Nazi as 
“security adviser,” Klaus Barbie, wanted in France as 
the SS “butcher of Lyon,” or by the fact that murderous 
cocaine-trading gangsters were both alongside and inside 
the military. A whole series of general strikes and upris- 
ings since 1980 resulted in thousands of workers and 
peasants being murdered by both actual gangsters, as 
well as the legalized gangsters of the Bolivian police and 
military. 

In apparently rolling back their Argentine-engineered 
and supported military government, the people of Bolivia 
have shown an example to the masses of the entire South- 
ern Cone of Latin America — Chile, Argentina, Uruguay, 
Paraguay — all of which have vicious, fascistic military 
governments armed and advised by the Pentagon. 


Poland 

Aug. 31, 1982 was a day of heroism and tragedy for the 
Polish masses. It was a day when untold thousands brav- 
ed military repression to cover the country with their 
demonstrations against martial law, on the anniversary 
of the 1980 Gdansk agreements at the end of the shipyard 
occupation-strike. 

In Gdansk, thousands of workers, women and youth 
threw up barricades and engaged in pitched battles with 
police. Even soldiers gave signs of siding with the people. 
At one point seven Polish army trucks approached a bar- 
ricade, but then turned around and left. A soldier flashed 
a “V” sign to the cheering demonstrators. 

It was in the small copper-mining town of Lubin that 
the masses battled police for three days in a row. When 
the battle ended, Ore city hah and other government 
buildings had been burned. Five demonstrators, most of 
them workers, were murdered by the police. On Aug. 31, 
no less than 30 major towns and cities witnessed con- 
frontations, as admitted by the government. Four thous- 
and people were arrested. 

Underground Solidarnosc stated: “The mass street 
demonstrations of Aug. 31 have proven once again that 
the Polish society is determined in its struggle to restore 
its due rights.” 

During the whole month of August the Polish masses 
showed that they were strong and growing stronger. On 
Aug. 13, 10,000 demonstrated in Gdansk right in front of 
the terrifying symbol of statercapitalist power, the CP 
headquarters, and then engaged in barricade fighting all 
• over the city. On Aug. 26, 800 demonstrators, many of 


them women workers, fought police in the important tex- 
tile center, Lodz. 

The Jaruzelski junta has charged four imprisoned and 
two exiled former KOR activists and intellectuals with 
“instigating” Aug. 31. The four already in prison are 
Jacek Huron, Adam Michnik, Jan Litynski and Henryk 
Wujec. Jan Jozef Lipski returned to Poland to face the 
charges, while Miroslaw Chojecki remains in exile. 

The courageous and outspoken Jewish KOR founder 
Adam Michnik had this to say in a message smuggled 
from his prison cell: “Everything seems to indicate a 
judicial farce in the genre of the Kirov trial or of Dimi- 
trov’s trial for burning the Reichstag. However great my 
attachment to KOR, I must say that the amazing idea of 
the Military Committee for National Salvation of attribut- 
ing the organization of the Aug. 31 demonstrations to the 
KOR activists detained since Dec. 13 gives too much cred- 
it to their capacities ... I appeal for help from all men of 
good faith. To the Chancellors of Austria and West Ger- 
many, who are so indulgent toward our generals, let us 
remember that even the Communist Dimitrov had the 
right, before Hitler’s tribunal, to the presence of interna- 
tional observers.” 

The forms of underground worker and intellectual resis- 
tance being worked out in Poland today offer lessons to 
the world freedom movement — not only East Europe, 
Russia and China, but also the “West” and the Third 
World. 

China 

At the same time that Deng Xiaoping orchestrated the 
Twelfth Party Congress of the Chinese Communist Party, 
which evoked headlines like “China discards Maoist Vi- 
sion and Pushes Pragmatic Path” (NY Times) or “The 
Consecration of Pragmatism” (Le Monde), he was enter- 
taining Richard Nixon on the tenth anniversary of the 
U.S.-China Shanghai Communique. Deng was thereby 
linked to the Mao who dared to embrace the U.S. at the 
very moment it was attacking Vietnam. 

Deng has also showed continued Mao-style totalitarian 
repression of any and all independent ideas. This was 
dramatically illustrated when it was revealed that dis- 
sident journalist Xu Wenli had been sentenced to 15 years 
for “counter-revolutionary activities.” The editor of the 
small dissident journal the April 5 Forum, Xu, a 38-year- 
old electrical worker, was arrested last year. 

His magazine was considered the most moderate of all 
of the voices which were raised in 1978-79 as part of the 
short-lived Peking Spring. Unlike other dissidents, Xu had 
appeared generally to support Deng. However, his critical 
support of Deng was the product not of bureaucratic op- 
portunism and careerism, but rather of differences with 
other dissidents over what political form the movement 
should take. 

Thus, he criticized the 1979 sentencing of Wei Jingsheng 
to 15 years in prison and had also in 1981 sent an open 
letter to Lech Walesa expressing support for Poland’s 
Solidarnosc. He described himself as a Marxist and an 
advocate of “humanist socialism.” It is exactly that type 
of independent voice, even when “for” his faction, that 
Deng wants to silence. 

Why is it that despite ail the attention given to China, 
the names — let alone the writings — of its opposition 
activists are hardly known? Is it because both Left and 
bourgeois journals view repression of intellectual dissent 
in a non-European country as somehow less important? 

The truth is that Deng, even less than Mao before him, 
will hardly be able to shape the future of China after his 
death. And surely the world, and especially independent 
revolutionaries, need to support, discuss the ideas of, and 
learn from courageous Chinese opposition activists such 
as Xu Wenli. Others imprisoned for their courageous writ- 


ings and statements include Fu Yuehua, a feminist who 
brought a complaint of rape against CP officials, and 
Wang Xizhe, an independent Marxist critic of the Maoist 
system. 

France 

An unusual and important alliance has been achieved in 
the Ardennes region of France between anti-nuclear ac- 
tivists and steel workers. For seven months, these two 
groups have fiercely and jointly resisted the attempt by 
the central government to install a second nuclear power 
plant — the biggest anywhere in Europe — in their area, 
at the same time that the government plans to allow the 
local Usinor steel mill to close as part of a “restructur- 
ing” of the French steel industry. This will throw over 800 
more people out of work in a thinly populated region that 
already suffers record unemployment. 

“Nuclear equals desert” has become a slogan in the 
region, where workers have joined anti-nuclear demon- 
strations, occupied the Usinor works and imprisoned 
management representatives many times, and engaged in 
sabotage actions to call national attention to their cause. 
The chateau which is the residence of the director general 
of Usinor is now a burned-out hulk, as is the home of a 
worker accused of being a “rat.” Clandestine groups have 
vowed to sabotage the nuclear plant itself. None have 
been identified, let alone caught, by the police. Workers 
have also attended monthly anti-nuclear rallies called by 
local ecologists. 

While such a labor/ anti-nuke alliance is but the barest 
of beginnings for the world anti-nuclear movement, it is 
an important indication of some of the possibilities of 
uniting the questions of nuclear power and unemploy- 
ment. The steel workers of the Ardennes have not only 
perceived, but also acted upon, the concept that the new 
nuclear technology “ saves ” the economy at the cost of 
their jobs, not to speak of endangering their lives. 

Not surprisingly, their grievances have not been listen- 
ed to, either by the Mitterrand social democratic gov- 
ernment, or by the national French labor unions, whether 
Communist, Socialist, or “independent.” The CP-dom- 
inated and largest national union, the CGT, has played an 
especially reactionary role in its total support of French 
nuclear power plants. One need not agree with the tactic 
of sabotage used by the Ardennes workers and anti-nu- 
clear activists to see the importance of their actions. 
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Three very different types of events in the 1970s 
have prompted this work. One. The transcription of 
the last writings from Marx’s pen, The Ethnological 
Notebooks of Karl Marx, created a new vantage point 
from which to view Marx’s oeuvres as a totality. This 
cast so new an illumination, on both his first (1844) 
historic-philosophic concept of Mah Woman and his 
last (1881-82) analysis, as to undermine the long-held 
view of post-Marx Marxists that Frederick Engel’s 
The Origin of the Family, Private Property, and the State 
was a “joint” work of Marx and Engels. What be- 
came as translucent, when out of the archives had 
come Marx’s unpublished draft letters to Vera Zasu- 
litch, was Marx’s concept of permanent revolution. 
This made clear, at one and the same time, how very 
deep must be the uprooting of class society and how 
broad the view of the forces of revolution. It led Marx 
to projecting nothing short of the possibility of a re- 
volution occurring in a backward land like Russia 
ahead of one in the technologically advanced West. 

Two. It cannot be altogether accidental that those 
writings came to light in the period of the emergence 
of an historic objective event — the transformation of 
Women’s Liberation as an Idea whose time had come 
into a worldwide Movement. However, it is not only 
the objectivity of this event that has led this author to 
focus on Rosa Luxemburg. First and foremost, it was 
Luxemburg who raised so forcefully the question of 
spontaneity of the masses that it impinges on an ur- 
gent question of our day: what is the relationship of 
spontaneity to both consciousness and “the Party”? 
The total disregard of the feminist dimension of Rosa 
Luxemburg by Marxists and non-Marxists alike calls 
for the record to be straightened on that dimension in 
Luxemburg. Moreover, there is a need for today’s 
(continued on page 9) 
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by Charles Denby, Editor 

Author of Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s Journal 

What is most disturbing to me and many others is the 
recent rise of the KKK and their activities all over the 
country, from California to Boston. Those white sheets 
are flowing again. Twenty-five Klan members held a 
march in Boston a few weeks ago while some thousand or 
more anti-Klan demonstrators were attacked by the 
police who were there to protect the Klan. The police 
went into those protesters and beat them unmercifully. 

Since 1974, when Klan membership dropped to an esti- 
mated low of 1,500, many people thought the Klan was on 
its way out as a terrorist organization. But after the De- 
catur, Alabama and Greensboro, North Carolina mas- 
sacres, the Klan began to rise again. 

One of the biggest reasons for their continuing growth is 
President Reagan. Many of his racist positions are part of 
the Klan program. That is why they are becoming more 
visible now. The Reagan Administration gives them the 
guts to come out now when civil rights are being so un- 
dercut by the Federal government. 

One of the Reagan-Klan positions is to give tax breaks 
to schools that practice racial segregation, at the same 
time he cuts so many programs for the poor, elderly and 
sick. It is practically impossible to know the damage it 
has done to those people, especially those who most need 
it. Because of Reagan’s cut-backs people with cancer, 
kidney and heart disease are having their hospital ap- 
(continued on page 8) 


Workers challenge Reaganomics 
and their union leadership 


by Andy Phillips 

For the first time since the founding of the 
UAW, and by a more than 2 to 1 margin, the 
Chrysler workers in October rejected a na- 
tional contract, the one negotiated by UAW 
President Douglas Fraser and unanimously 
approved by the Chrysler union negotiating 
council. They have now voted for negotiations 
to resume in January. At the same time, and 
despite the continuing collapse of the national 
economy, tens of thousands of other workers 
were striking in protest against concessionary 
leaders, concessionary contracts and in defi- 
ance of company threats to close plants. 

The widening gulf between rank-and-file workers and 
their top union leaders has long been recognized, but the 
Chrysler vote reveals a further separation between the 
ranks and the union bureaucracy. 

What the Chrysler experience reflects is symptomatic 
of what is happening in unions generally, and that is a 
growing revolt by the rank-and-file against the totally 
inadequate, bankrupt policies of their union leadership. 
These policies of do-nothingness or, even worse, stampe- 
ding to give concessions that will be wrung out of reduced 


wages and worker speed-up, have resulted in a decline of 
union membership in the country, to where it totals less 
than 20 million workers, or about 20 percent of the work 
force, compared with over 28 percent ten years ago. 

MILITARIZATION OF SPACE 

In contrast to the paralysis of the labor leaders, and 
indeed because of it, the Reagan Administration is now 
considering the militarization of space to add to its mili- 
tarization of the economy, an economy that is tottering on 
the brink of disaster. One of President Reagan’s top nu- 
clear advisors, Dr. Edward “Strangelove” Teller, the 
father of the hydrogen bomb, recently proposed the possi- 
bility of deploying a new weapon in space that would 

(continued on page 4) 
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Dear Sisters: 

In re-reading the manuscript of Rosa Luxemburg, 
Women’s Liberation and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolu- 
tion, by Raya Dunayevskaya, I realized that I had ori- 
ginally been so struck by Lenin’s very serious criticism of, 
Luxemburg in their debates on organization that I had 
missed the contribution Luxemburg had made on the 
question of revolutionary democracy. Dunayevskaya in 
fact says that Luxemburg “was the first to raise the prob- 
lematic of our day — the question of socialist democracy 
after the revolutionary conquest of power.” 

In thinking of how this concept of revolutionary democ- 
racy relates to our day, I recalled the letter 
Dunayevskaya had written to our Women’s Liberation 
Committees this summer on looking at movements in his- 
tory in which a principle had been sacrificed or lost sight 
of in favor of a tactic that seemed expedient. I think such 
a discussion can be very relevant to today’s women’s 
movement, in which the questions of form of organization, 
principles and tactics are constantly being raised in all 
our activity. 


It was with this in mind that I looked again at Chapter 4 
of the book, “From the ‘National Question’ and Im- 

Freedom only for the supporters of the government, 
only for the members of one party — however numer- 
ous they may be — is no freedom at all. Freedom is 
alwasys and exclusively freedom for the one who 
thinks differently. 

— Rosa Luxemburg 
The Russian Revolution 

perialism to the Dialectics of Revolution: The Relation- 
ship of Spontaneity and Consciousness to Organization in 
the Disputes with Lenin, 1904, 1917,” and found it full of 
surprises. Dunayevskaya shows that Luxemburg was 
wrong on many specific questions — from her criticism of 
Lenin in 1903 to her insistence on sticking with the Ger- 
man Social Democratic party as if that were the only way 
to have “contact with the masses,” to her calling for a 
“rebuilding of the International” while Lenin called for a 
new Third International. 

Dunayevskaya shows that Lenin is right in his concrete 


Japanese woman activist 
tells anti-war history 

Editor's note: Following is an interview with a Japanese 
woman anti-war activist, Shigeko Ishimura. 

The fact that I was born in 1914, the year when World 
War I broke out, has had a meaning in my life. From a 
personal view, changes in the consciousness of Japanese 
women toward war and militarism can be told from some 
of my own experiences with my mother. 

My mother lived through four wars: with Russia and 
China, and two World Wars. In the days around 1930, 
farm families in the north were suffering from heavy 
taxes for the military. They couldn’t raise the money, so 
many sold their daughters for the tax money and to light- 
en their burden. I remember my mother collecting signa- 
tures to raise money and aid for the families, and to 
protest the conduct of selling daughters. 

WOMEN’S ANTI-WAR POETRY 

Through my mother I learned of women like Yosano 
Akiko, who wrote poems against her brother being taken 
to the war with Russia. Most women then had to subdue 
their feelings. It’s after World War II that we came 
across so many poems, especially by mothers expressing 
their thoughts against their sons being taken away by the 
emperor for war. 

After World War II, gradually we began to learn the 
facts of the tragedy of the bombing of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki, the people who were killed in an instant, and 
those who were victimized by the bombs. Japanese 
women were the first to get together. What happened had 
to be told, and the movement against atomic bombs be- 
gan, with conferences still continuing every year. 

In the late 1950s, a grassroots movement began 
against the renewal of the U.S.-Japan Security Treaty. I 
had never been to protest at the Diet (parliament) hall 
before, but there were many others like myself. No one 
told us to come, but we knew each time at what gate die 
demonstration would be. The government tried to quench 
these demonstrations, and at one time a young Woman 
was killed. The treaty was passed, but die people kept 
Eisenhower out, and Prime Minister Kishi had to resign 

The government has never stopped trying to increase 
the “defense forces” and military bases, in numbers and 
technological quality. They tried to revise Article 9 of the 
Constitution that prohibits Japan from possessing armed 
forces, and to promote militarism in other ways. 

HISTORY TEXTS ‘REVISED’ 

About four months ago, it was disclosed that the draft 
of new history texts for junior and senior high schools 
were *• vised to hide Japan’s aggression into China, Korea 
and outer Southeast Asian countries. When word got <out 
about the texts, there were protests by the governments 
in China and Korea. In Japan, textbook writers also pro- 
tested and there were many other meetings on the issue 
the government tried to ignore. It is still going on, be- 
cause it’s not just the revision of some words, but the 
spirit of education, of die truth ... 

In addition to these activities, we women try to raise 
the alert to any dangerous moves by the government 
against increasing the military budget and when U.S. nu- 
clear vessels plan ports-of-call in Japan. 

. One of the most important things that has made the 
anti-nuclear movement upsurge in Japan is the move- 
ments in other countries, especially the thousands who 
came out in the U.S. to fight against nuclear bombs. To 
see this in the country that dropped the atomic bomb 
gives all of us a lot of encouragement. 



women- 

worldwide 


Aoout 250 demonstrators from the American Indian Com- 
munity House and from Women Against Pornography 
gathered at a New York trade show to protest a new line of 
“adult” video games such as “Custer’s Revenge” in which 
the object of the game is for the male character to rape an 
Indian woman who is tied to a tree. A spokesman from the 
New York Indian group said, “We see this disgusting video 
game for what it truly is — a sexist, racist, sadis- 
tic expression, the sole purpose of which is to fill the pockets 
of its promoters.” 

* * * 


The Ministry of the Interior of Saudi Arabia is trying to 
reverse a trend among marriage-age men who marry for- 
eign women to avoid eiqiensive dowry payments which 
average $30,000. His solution? — to create a loan fund to pay 
the dowries required of men who marry native women. 
Worse yet, the loan only becomes non-refundable if the 
woman bears a child! 

(Information from The Longest Revolution, 


Nationwide demonstrations were held in 13 cities on Oct. 3, 
commemorating the death of Rosaura (Rosie) Jimenez — 
the first woman known to have died from an illegal abortion 
after the 1977 Hyde Amendment cut off federal funding for 
abortions. In San Francisco, 500 rallied to demand Medicaid 
funding for women. And in New York, over 100 Latina, Asian 
and Black women protested illegal abortions and also spoke 
of the struggle for reproductive rights which include pre- 
natal care, protection from infant mortality, protection 
against sterilization abuse and environmental and chemical 
abuse and the availability of contraception. 

* * * 


In Johannesburg on Oct. 21, a white woman received a ten 
year prison sentence for her admitted membership in the 
banned African National Congress (ANC) and became the 
first person in South Africa to be convicted of treason without 
having been implicated in any specific act of violence. Bar- 
bara Hogan, a 35-year-old researcher, admitted having 
helped organize consumer boycotts in support of striking 
Black trade unions and to writing reports on labor struggles 
which were smuggled to exiled leaders of the ANC. 



arguments with the Mensheviks, but she is also her most 
critical of Lenin in this chapter. What would it have 
meant if Lenin, like Luxemburg, had made a principle of 
revolutionary democracy instead of keeping his ideas on 
it quiet and unpublished? Then, even if “pragmatically” 
it was tee wrong time or impossible to fully work out 
after 1917, that still would have been the goal — what they 
were fighting for and trying to put into practice. It simply 
wasn’t enough to write it in his Will as he lay dying, while 
in life depending on the “thin layer” of Bolshevik leaders 
who knew nothing of his Philosophic Notebooks. 

And yet both Lenin and Luxemburg failed “to relate 
organization to philosophy.” While Dunayevskaya says 
that Luxemburg’s “generalizations are relevant for our 
day and we must go into diem,” she also asks, “What are 
die ramifications of answering concrete organizational 
questions exclusively in generalities?” 

Doesn’t that question show the limitations of a principle 
such as “revolutionary democracy” when it is not 
grounded in philosophy? The ramifications for Luxem- 
burg were that she left everything to the masses — in- 
cluding organization and leadership. Thus, she couldn’t 
break with the party, saying “The worst working-class 
party is better than none.” Without philosophy, the prin- 


. . . Lenin and Trotsky with their friends were the 
first to set the example before the world proletariat, 
and so far they are still the Only ones who can pro- 
claim with Hutten: I have dared.” 

— Rosa Luxemburg 
The Ru ssian Revolution 

ciple of revolutionary democracy was sacrificed to the 
commitment to a “party” instead of being concretized. 

Dunayevskaya shows how contradictory Luxemburg 
was in her concept of organization. She shows us her 
whole development so that we see it when it is wrong in 
specifics but still right in principle; when it is right at the 
wrong time; and then in Chapter 5 “War., Prison, Revol- 
ution, 1914-1919” we see it emerge in actual revolution — 
Germany 1919 — when Luxemburg can give such beauti- 
ful meaning to the phrase “dictatorship of die proletar- 
iat” — which “consists in the manner of applying democ- 
racy, not in its elimination.” 

What kept striking me as I reread this was that it is 
Dunayevskaya who could make Luxemburg’s concept 
mean something to us today which otherwise would have 
been lost. I keep thinking of her telling our committee' 
that “skipping is wrong — whether we are talking about 
history, about philosophy, or about personalities. So even 
if you are right on the abstraction, you are wrong.” How 
easy it was to skip over Luxemburg’s whole development 
of the idea of revolutionary democracy because she was 
wrong in her argument with Lenin. 1 

In trying to think of why “the question ( of socialist 
democracy after the revolutionary conquest of power” is 
“the problematic! of our day,” I thought of Iran and all the 
half-way revolutions in my lifetime. Was Luxemburg rais- 
ing — at least in embryonic form — the: problem of 
counter-revolutions within the revolution? After all, she 
not only experienced the betrayal of the Second Interna- 
tional, but was the first to spot its opportunism and yet 
she herself did hot work out any organizational alterna- 
tive to it. 

What I really think is that it is Marxist-Humanism that 
has developed this question, especially in this book by 
measuring all poSt-Marx Marxists against Marx’s theory of 
rev'olution-in-permanence. Yes, Rosa Luxemburg 
“raised” the problematic of our day. The task for us now 
as revolutionary feminists is to begin actually working 
out this question organizationally in the different re- 
volutionary movements each of us is involved in. 

— Terry Moon 

Protesters 
expose ‘workfare’ 

New York, N.Y. Fifty city hospital workers and wel- 
fare recipients demonstrated in front of court at the end 
of September to protest the “slave labor” policy that is 
forcing people on public assistance to work off their wel- 
fare checks in city agencies. They appeared in support of 
a lawsuit by DC: 37, tire municipal employees union, 
against the city, which employes about 6,500 of the 15,000 
people in the “public works” program. 

The law forbids replacing regular civil service 
employees with welfare recipients, but that is what has 
happened. The welfare recipients work part-time and are 
paid minimum wage, with no sick leave, vacation time or 
other benefits. “They want to work,” said the president of 
the hospital workers Local 420. “We want to help. They 
should get a living wage.” 

One demonstrator called the policy “slave labor.” “I 
was laid off as a clerk as Lincoln Center Library last 
November,” he said. “I was getting $200 a week. On 
workfare, Social Services had me run a computer to 
check up on recipients to make sure they were working 
off their checks. I was getting $130 every two weeks for 
that.” 

The unions are demanding that people be hired as regu- 
lar employees instead. — Protester 
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Farmers can’t escape capitalist crisis 


by Felix Martin, Co-Editor 

After talking to many farmers in my recent trip across 
the Midwest, 1 can see that the American farmer is in as 
bad economic shape as the working class as a whole. The 
life of the farmer today is one of debt, bankruptcy, unem- 
ployment and threatening poverty. 

The dismal position of the American farmer today has 
roots in the policies of the Eisenhower Administration 
~ over 20 years ago. At that time I was a farmer, a time 
when the government brought in the Soil Bank — laws 
that say you can’t grow certain crops on so many acres of 
farmland, so the prices will stay high. 

Farmers were told they had to increase their yield per 
acre, not farm all of their available cropland. The result 
is that prices of corn or wheat have not changed very 
much for farmers while cost of equipment, technology, 
and fertilizer have shot all the way up. 
AGRIBUSINESS RULES 

When I was a farmer, a farm of a few hundred acres 
was considered big. Not today. Today’s “small farm” is 
between 1,500-2,000 acres — miniscule compared to the 
giant farms of agribusiness. Even a 1,500-acre farm de- 
mands a lot of technology — tractors, planting machines, 
§ harvesting machines, etc. Farmers have had to pay out 
for these new high technologies and the fuel they con- 
sume at a time when the price of their crops was not 
increasing. , 

Grocer pads profits with 
take-backs from workers 

Detroit, Mich. — On Oct. 7, warehouse workers at Un- 
ited Wholesale Groceries (U.W.) ratified a concession re- 
quest by U.W. management. The concessions were identi- 
cal. to those granted to Spartan Stores, United’s parent, 
company. U.W. management asked for and received an 
- ■ 18-month wage freeze, including the cost-of-living raise 
due the second week of October under the current con- 
' tract* ■ 

Also management asked for and received the right to 
hire casual (temporary) help at $3 less an hour. Casual 
help also receive little or no health and welfare coverage. 
There is no limit as to how long a casual can be classified 
“casual.” At one warehouse, a worker has been a casual 
for 14 months. 

What makes this especially appalling is the fact that 
Spartan Stores had its most profitable year ever. Over the 
last eight years Spartan’s sales growth has averaged 13 to 
14 percent yearly. 

Teamster Local 337 resistance has been minimal, if any. 
The task of resistance to concessions falls directly on the 
rank-and-file members. Some. spoke out at a meeting be- 
tween the president of United Wholesale and the ware- 
housemen of U.W. to reject the concessions on the follow- 
ing grounds: 

• Giving concessions does not create jobs. Reagan has 
given U.S. industries tens of billions in tax concessions, 
breaks, handouts, etc, yet there are no more jobs, just a 
deepening of the current recession. 

• Granting concessions pits workers of one company 
against another. One of the reasons Spartan’s asked for 
concessions was because they wanted to “stay competi- 
tive” with the other grocery chains which had granted 
relief previously. 

• If Spartan’s can hire Casual help for $3 less an hour, 
full time workers will be getting fired or written up 
whenever possible. It will do so much as possible to do 
away with the higher paid employees. 

•* Somehow, the above-mentioned arguments against con- 
cessions for Spartan’s fell upon deaf ears — hopefully it’s 
not too late. — Warehouseman 



Chicago, 111. — Many of us have had experiences like 
hearing people complain in grocery store lines about the 
Agar sliced bacon being all fat and too salty, or our 
neighbors saying that the canned hams fall apart when 
you try to slice them. We make jokes about it. But it is 
♦ hard to work so many hours each day producing a pro- 
duct you aren’t proud of. Older workers speak often of 
how much better things were at the “old plant," and 
mostly what was better was the quality of the product. 

Quality control at Agar is a joke. Quality control work- 
ers are given little training about or responsibility over 
important aspects of the production process. They are 
there merely to satisfy USDA regulations. 

Production workers know and understand meatpacking 
much better than their newly-hired bosses. But our con- 
cern for quality is defeated by the company’s drive for 
production. We all work too fast to do our best and are 
often forced to work with inadequate or faulty equipment 
or on crews that are too small. One woman said, “All 
they care about is getting the meat packed. They don’t 
care about the poor workers.” Another added, “But if 
something goes wrong, they come around to us.” 

I don’t think a simple change in the fhanagement would 
make much difference. We need a change in the whole 
way things are done. _ Agar worker 


It has brought American farmers to their most severe 
crisis in history. Tens of thousands are selliiig out — or 
trying to. Even though thousands of farmers are saddled 
with huge debts they have no hope of ever making up, the 
price of farmland has dropped so low they’d lose even 
more by selling. 

The reason for this crisis is the drive for increased yield 
per_acre and the enormous outlay in cost for fertilizer ami 
high technology this requires. Today’s crisis in farming is 
rooted firmly in the crisis at the point of production that 
workers like myself at GM have seen happening for 
years. We have semi management come in demanding 
more and more cars built per man-hour, while they bring 
in more and more automation to boost production and 
toss workers out of work. That has brought the American 
auto industry to its deepest depression ever — just as it 
has brought the American farmer to its deepest depres- 
sion. 

When I left the farm life for General Motors 20 years 
ago I< thought I was leaving the “pre-capitalist” method 
of production to work in the heart of the capitalist mons- 
ter — the factory, Now 1 see that farmers experience the 
Same problem workers do — capitalism’s hunger for 
more and more dead labor at the expense of living labor. 

Capitalism’s method has made a unity out of the farm 
and the factory — but if workers and farmers get to- 
gether against the economic crisis they both face, it will 
be the beginning of a new unity from below which could 
spell the end of capitalism altogether. 

THROWN OFF THE LAND 

All the farmers I talked to were looking for something 
new. Some are moving into the city, but many know they 
won’t find jobs there anyway. At least on the farm they 
could grow their own food and not starve. But now the 
banks are coming in to throw farmers off their land be- 
cause their debts are so high. Farmers can’t get un- 
employment insurance, so you wonder what happens to 
them next. 

It’s the same problem workers like myself laid-off from 
GM deal with. Once workers and farmers don’t let anoth- 
er class or leaders do their thinking for them, they will be 
sure to find new ways of getting together against the 
crises of this system. 

Workers’ Bookshel f 

‘Revolution in Seattle’ 

Revolution in Seattle, by Harvey O’Connor, Left Bank Books, 
92 Pike Street Seattle, Wash. 98101, 1981, $7.50. 

“Workers of an entire city defy the government to stage 
a general strike in support of the demands of the shipyard 
workers." That sounds like Gdansk, Poland, today, but it 
describes Seattle, U.S.A., 1919. That Seattle General 
Strike is left out of the history we are taught, just as is 
the first general strike in the U.S., St. Louis in 1877. 

Harvey O’Connor was a participant in the Seattle Gen- 
eral Strike, and in the movements in the Pacific North- 
west leading up to it. From 1905 to 1919 strikes, free 
speech fights and agitation in dozens of radical newspap- 
ers all faced the most bloody and murderous .repression 
from both police and from private armies of the owners. 
O’Connor brings to life that unknown dimension. 

Opposition to World War I was so widespread that even 
the AFL Central Labor Council issued a strong anti-war 
statement the day after the war began. Class struggle 
was not put aside “for the duration.” In the first months 
after toe U.S. entered the war, laundry women and street 
car workers both struck and won wage demands. The 
IWW won the eight-hour day in the logging camps of the 
Pacific Northwest by the end of 1917. 

In January, 1919, the 30,000 workers of all trades in the 
Seattle shipyards went on general strike because the gov- 
ernment wage board would grant no wage increase to the 
unskilled workers. General strike was in the air — and 
the AFL unions quickly voted to join the shipyard work- 
ers, Feb. 6. 

But the major concern of the strike leaders seemed to 
be managing the revolutionary spark of the workers, 
maintaining “order” and avoiding provocation. 

The strike committee ordered workers to stay home, 
and dispersed gatherings of unionists on toe street. It 
even made the union daily newspaper stop publishing. 
Workers returned to the job after five days when the 
general strike had not spread to other cities. 

One of the most important features of this book are 
individuals as well as movements that emerge from 
obscurity. Thus a Kate Sadler went wherever there was 
a need, from Alaska to Oregon, speaking passionately for 
tiie Socialist Party, but never for pay. Yet she fought 
even more energetically against a renewed wave of anti- 
Chinese agitation when trade union pressure kept even 
her longshoreman husband silent — for 30 years the do- 
minant position among trade unionists and “socialists” 
had been for deportation and exclusion of Chinese work- 
ers. 

Many thanks to Left Bank Books for reprinting this 
book, and helping to make the experience of the Seattle 
General Strike available to workers in activity grappling 
with questions of organization. 

— Bob McGuire 
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by John Marcotte 


“I wouldn’t want to go back if the company gets their 
way on the concessions! It’s bad enough the way it was,” 
an Art Steel worker told me the week he got laid off. It is 
a growing mood among rank-and-file workers across the 
country. 

It was signalled by the beef packers’ strike in Neb- 
raska, grew with the Caterpillar Tractor workers’ Oct. 1 
strike, and has come full circle to Chrysler, the company 
that started the giveback contract wave with their 1979 
contract. The Chrysler workers have for the first time in 
the history of their union overwhelmingly rejected the 
contract proposed to them by the company and the union. 

“Concession fever is over. My members would burn me 
at the stake if I brought them a contract like that,” with 
the concessions Caterpillar wanted, said Jim O'Connor, 
president of UAW Local 974. 

In New York, UPS drivers here and in New Jersey went 
cm wildcat strike this summer over their sell-out contract. 
Art Steel workers say they will strike if the company, 
which filed for bankruptcy in January, doesn’t pay them 
the vacation pay still owed to them. A worker explained 
to me, “They want to freeze our contract raise and take 
away the few union benefits we have just for the threat of 
shutting down. But we say we’ve got to live. I don’t think 
it’s worth going through all those changes just for a job, 
regardless of the fact that every worker I talked to who 
was laid off this year is still unemployed.’’ 

Workers have experienced that all those concessions 
have not saved toe jobs it was claimed they would. Those 
jobs have been lost to robots and automation. The con- 
cessions have only increased toe wealth of toe corpora- 
tions to go and invest in oil companies and mergers. No 
worker I have spoken to thinks those jobs are ever com- 
ing back. 

The fact is that workers think their own thoughts and 
are beginning to not let the union or anyone else do their 
thinking for them. The unions tried to shackle labor to 
capital’s Plan through the concessions, because they have 
lost the original vision they were built on as fighting, 
class organizations of labor. What is the philosophy of a 
union that is using every dirty, union-bustmg trick to pre- 
vent their own staff from unionizing? That is what Dis- 
trict 65-UAW has been doing, while it talks about bring so 
“progressive” and “democratic.” 

It is clear the unions have adopted the same arrogant 
philosophy as the bosses. And it is these unions which 
signed their own death warrant in signing the give-baric 
contracts. A turning point may well have been readied 
now with the rank-and-file’s new self-activity, signallled 
by the Chrysler workers especially. 


Fraser^ sham democracy 

Detroit, Mich. — I’ve worked at Chrysler Eldon- Axle 
for 14 years and have been laid off a year. The vote to 
strike Chrysler or to postpone negotiations to next year is 
unnecessary in my opinion because we voted in August to 
strike if we didn’t have a contract by the middle of Sep- 
tember. And now the thing that they are giving us is, take 
what Chrysler gives us or work to me first of the year and 
negotiate all over again. 

Fraser is trying to appear democratic by letting the 
membership vote on continuing contract talks. But he 
really doesn’t want to deal with it anyway, because when 
they say that the contract may not pass, Fraser said on 
the news that even if the workers vote to strike they are 
not going to get any more money. 

People haven’t had any new money in three years. 
Chrysler and the UAW made it look like they were giving 
us the cost-of-living back. But they didn’t restore it, be- 
cause when they cut it off it was $2.31 and they were 
going to start it over at 16 cents. 

There are now less than 700 workers at Eldon-Axle. Ten 
years ago they had more than 3000 workers. The workers 
there voted down the contract 451 to 128. 

There are a lot of people out of work with 14-15 years 
seniority because they won’t let you go to another plant. 
The union said that as- long as your plant is open you 
stand a chance of going back if you are laid off. But I 
don’t think that is the real thing, because in a lot of the 
suburban plants that are predominantly white there are 
still people with 4 to 7 years seniority working everyday. 

The whole thing in a nutshell is that these corporations 
are out to break the unions — break them up and break 
thein as well. 

—Laid-off Chrysler worker 
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Poland’s Solidarnosc: the struggle continues 


EDITORIAL 


Daily events ever since the Polish military junta bann- 
ed all labor unions, including Solidarity, on Thursday, 
Oct. 8, have not only failed to prove the death of Solid- 
arity, but focused renewed attention on the unceasing 
creativity of the workers and farmers, women and youth 
in their freedom struggles. From Gdansk and Gdynia to 
Wroclaw and Nowa Huta, the streets and factories of Po- 
land became battlegrounds where two irreconcil- 
able worlds clashed, exposing the garrison-state reality in 
the so-called “socialist” land. The events since Oct. 8 
speak eloquently: 

The new banning act, rammed through the Sejm 
(Parliament) chi a near-unanimous vote, was followed the 
next day by a pronouncement from General Jaruzelski 
on its ideological underpinnings. “We must”, he declared, 
“have a strong, efficient and law-abiding state. When the 
state grows weak, democracy turns into anarchy.” As he 
spoke, the underground leadership of Solidarity — which 
had debated whether to boycott or subvert the company 
unions Jaruzelski would propose, and decided to boycott 
them — issued a call for four-hour protest strikes to be 
held Nov. 10. 

DEMANDS OF SHIPYARD WORKERS 

In Gdansk, the rank-and-file shipyard workers had in 
mind neither waiting till Nov. 10 nor limiting the strike to 
four hours. By Sunday night they circulated a leaflet 
signed by the “Interfactory Protest Committee of the 
Tri-Cities”, caljing for a strike the next morning. Their 
leaflet read in part: “The demands of the shipyard work- 
ers of Gdansk, Gdynia and Sopot are 1) the liberation of 
Lech Walesa and all the internees; 2) the lifting of mart- 
ial law; 3) the restoration of Solidarnosc and the other 
unions in their present structure . . , Work will not begin 
again until Walesa appears in the shipyards”. 

The next morning some 40,000 workers in the yards, 
machine shops and service centers of the three cities 
went to their jobs and refused to work. By afternoon 
thousands tried to march on the Communist Party head- 
quarters, down the same route workers had traveled in 
the protests of 1970. They were met by tear gas, water 
cannon and clubs. As street fighting spread throughout 
the city, the poorest sections, like the Wrzeszcz district, 
saw dozens of barricades erected. Only when the govern- 
ment militarized the shipyards, immediately drafting 
every worker, was the strike ended on Oct. 13. Shipyard 
manager Zaczek, now bearing the military title 
“Commandant”, had threatened those refusing to work 
with two years in prison, and those “inciting” others with 
tfreyearto:: 

Yet as the shipyard workers were being forced back to 
their jobs, workers in Wroclaw and in the steel town of 
Nowa Huta hundreds of miles away were marching out of 
their plants and mills. It was clear that the movement, 
far from being the fantastic conspiracy of four im- 
prisoned KOR activists — Jacek Huron, Jan Litynski, 
Adam Michnik and Henryk Wujek — indicted by the junta 
after the huge Aug. 31 demonstrations, was most deeply 
rooted in the centers of the industrial working class, in 
cities that rose up against Czarism in the Russian-Polish 
Revolution of 1905. 


STEELWORKERS OF NOWA HUTA 

It was in Nowa Huta that the demonstrations, spreading 
from the mills throughout the city, claimed the life of a 
20-year-old electrician, Bogdan Wlosik. He was murdered 
by a plainclothes cop. It was no accident that the police 
target was a youth. From the first days of martial law in 
December, 1981, through the May Day demonstrations 
last spring, to the Aug. 31 outbursts, youth have moved to 
the center of the Polish resistance. Demonstrators have 
often included 10 and 12-year-olds. And reports are em- 
erging from within -the Army that draftees continually 
challenge their officers. “We have lost the entire genera- 
tion; Solidarity has won them”, was the complaint of one 
high-ranking officer. 

That the junta and its ZOMO secret police are indeed 
still wary of the mass opposition was proven anew at 
Wlosik’s funeral in Nowa Huta Oct. 20. All had been warn- 
ed that “no political demonstrations would be tolerated”, 
yet no less than 10,000 turned out, many carrying signs 
and banners saying “Solidarity Lives”. The ZOMOs stay- 
ed more than a half mile away, out of sight, as workers 
from the Lenin steel plant, purposefully dressed in their 
work uniforms and safety helmets, vowed to continue the 
struggle. A soldier in uniform was even present. 

In place of this deep-rooted movement, Gen; Jaruzelski' 
proposed to set up a system of paper unions, with pro- 
visions that mark out exactly those new features of Solid- 
arity the junta is determined to wipe Out. Above ail the 
new “anions” are to exist first only at the level of the 
individual factory, later as craft organizations. Forbidden 
entirely is the kind of “horizontal solidarity” that rocked 
Poland from August 1980 to December, 1981. That new- 
form brought together all workers from a region, across 
craft lines, and even extended from factory to farm, to 
assure that the transformation of ail society was the goal. 
Political and economic demands were not separated; the 
revolutionary activity of Polish women came to the fore- 
front. 

This ongoing revolutionary spirit of Solidarity could not 
be farther removed from the hypocritical mouthings of 
Ronald Reagan, as he rushed to pompously declare his 
“loyalty” to Poland, asserting that “we are free by divine 
right ... We create governments for our convenience”. 
American workers, Blacks, women’s liberationists and 
anti-war youth know all too well that his view of the state 
coincides with Jaruzelski’s. Nor does the genuine legacy 
of Solidarity have anything in common with the post- 
urings of the Church — whether from Rome or from 
Archbishop Glemp. Glemp actually urged workers on Oct. 
8 to accept the new “unions”. 

To the enduring refrain of every freedom struggle: 
“You can kill the dreamer, but not the idea,” Solidarity 
has added “neither can you kill a nation”. Today’s Polish 
rulers and their Russian “advisors” will never succeed in 
reviving the economy as long as workers’ resistance is 
the measure of production and a form of the revolt. The 
latest call from the Solidarity leadership for a general 
strike next spring can be a path toward what is truly 
needed — the total transformation of society. 



Unemployed organize 


Editor's Note: In the Polish town of Swidnik, 'which readers 
may remember for its citizens’ famous “walks" taken on the 
streets exactly when the martial law authorities nightly broad- 
cast their version of the "news," a new form of protest has been 
occurring to help the many residents who have been fired from 
their jobs as a result of Solidarity activity. Below we print 
excerpts from a representative from Solidarity. 

Every day at 9 a.m. all who that day did not have a job 
met at a square in the center of town. There they ac- 
cepted offers of employment and agreed on principles of 
conduct. When there was little work and money they took 
jobs in turn and divided wages and contributions among 
all. DuringJLhe summer most went to villages to work on 
the farm. Those who could not get seasonal or permanent 
jobs got relief : 2,500 zlotys (zl) plus 2,000 zl per child and 
non-working wife. “Solidarity of Families” active in our 
region organized free or almost free vacations and sum- 
mer camps for the families of the unemployed. s 

The unemployed in Swidnik are not only members of 
Solidarity. There are others among them. For example, 
there is a foreman who was nominated for the first sec- 
retary of the party, but they let him go when he refused 
to fire ten workers from his department after the May 13 
strike. 

During these few months a close, solid group was 
created, a society of unemployed, which the authorities 
could not break. The union helped us. When the au- 
thorities saw this, the unemployed started getting decent 
job offers. 

Before we couldn’t find anything or were offered work 
much below qualifications. In the society of the un- 
employed there is a principle that such work is not ac- 
cepted — it would be against dignity and would break the 
solidarity of the group. Now they give work, outside the 
industry to be sure, but according to qualifications. The 
unemployed are well organized. 

Original information from Mazowsze Weekly, No. 26 , re- 
printed in Solidarity Information Bulletin, Paris, No. 38 . 
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Workers challenge Reaganomics, union leaders 


(continued from page 1) 

combine nuclear and laser technology having the capabil- 
ity of destroying satellites and missiles. This also adds 
another dimension to the horror of civilization’s end in 
nuclear holocaust. The Defense Department’s laser tech- 
nology budget for the coming year is over $400 million, 
double what it has been the past two years — although a 
mere drop in the bucket in comparison with Reagan’s 
proposed $1.5 trillion military budget for the next five 
years. 

As perilous as Reagan’s military spending policies 
are, they are further compounded by his so-called sup- 
ply-side economics based on the assumption that by giv- 
ing corporations tax benefits that they will reinvest this 
financial windfall in the building of modern facilities cap- 
able of competing with more efficient foreign industry. 
What neither Reagan nor his economic advisers seem to 
be aware of is that capitalists do not invest to increase 
productive capacity when existing capacity lies idle. And 
the fact is that today only 89 percent of total industrial 
production capacity is being used, the lowest since the 
recession of 1974-75. Mdst of the hardest hit industries 
such as construction, textiles, auto, steel, rubber are pro- 
ducing at a rate that can only be compared with the 
Great Depression of the 1930s. 

Moreover, for almost every economic category, from 
idle production capacity to unemployment, from rate of 
growth to investment capital, the frame of reference is 
the Great Depression. And unlike previous recessions, 
when most economists and ail administrations pointed to 
so-called “safeguards” such as pensions and unemploy- 
ment benefits as “guarantees” against a 1930s depression, 


today there are many who are warning of such a recur- 
rence — and worse. In addition, the full magnitude of 
unemployment is deliberately minimized. The official fig- 
ure of 10.1 percent excludes at least another 1.5 million 
who are too discouraged to look for work, nor does it 
include the underemployed. Taking all of these figures 
into consideration would yield an unemployment total of 
some 18 percent, a figure certain to rise even higher. 

WORLDWIDE ECONOMIC CRISIS 

In addition to the high interest rates and high unem- 
ployment, and low and obsolete production capacity and 
low reinvestment capital, all of which tend to stifle eco- 
nomic recovery, there is the worldwide nature of the de- 
pression. Japan’s economy is now growing at a 2.5 per- 
cent rate, compared with a 5 percent rate for the past 30 
years. West Germany’s economy is at a standstill. Dou- 
ble-digit inflation is ravaging France. England is battered 
by inflation and unemployment. Brazil’s production is 
down for the first time in a quarter century, while Mexico 
and Poland can’t pay their debts and face ruinous eco- 
nomic pressures. The U.S. growth rate is 0.8 percent, 
whereas at least 4 percent is needed to prevent escalating 
deficits. 
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In Europe, unemployment is at its highest level since 
the Great Depression, with more than 30 million now job- 
less, and the number keeps rising with every monthly 
economic report. Capitalist economists all proclaim that 
the only solution to the problem is cooperative interna- 
tional trade agreements that will enhance trade growth. 
But the reality of capitalist economic forces breeds pro- 
(continued on page 9) 
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Worker’s voice from 


Editor’s note: As the media incessantly focuses on the “ trag- 
edy ” of John DeLorean and his drug deals , we thought it more 
appropriate to focus on the voices of the DeLorean workers. 
Here is an interview with Pat Groves, former DeLorean plant 
auto worker about conditims workers faced in that recently- 
closed Northern Ireland plant. 

We in Northern Ireland had never seen a car being 
manufactured before the DeLorean plant opened. The 
workers as a whole carried the biggest part in the prod- 
uction of the car to the extent that they had to be trained, 
worked long hours, worked without applying for increases 
in wages which were very low — just so they could guar- 
antee the future of the car plant, and a future for them- 
selves and other people who later came into the plant. 

The plant was increased to 2,500 workers (from an orig- 
inal 400) — people were struggling with their tasks, the 
machinery was going full time ana we started two shifts. 
Everybody was working hard. The crunch came when the 
reported sales didn’t come about. 

The British government refused to give him any more 
taxpayers money, as they call it. We as a union tried our 
best to pressurize the government into giving DeLorean 
more money. We belong to a union which is affiliated to 
Britain — the Amalgamated Transport and General Work- 
ers Union — the biggest union in the British Isles. We felt 
we should have had the full support of the union. I was an 
elected shop steward in that union. 

NO SUPPORT FROM UNION 

But it just so happens that a lot of members of the same 
union in Britain are employed by British Leyland. This 
shouldn’t have affected the issue. But in England, even 
though we are in the same union, they have an idea that 
Northern Ireland is an Irish situation and not a British 
situation. Therefore, we just .couldn’t gain support among 
the British workers within our Own union. 

At the same time that I was a steward in the DeLorean 
plant I was also very involved with the committee in the 
plant to support the prisoners in H-Block and Armagh, 
who have been held in British torture facilities solely be- 
cause they believe in and fight for the freedom of the 
people of Northern Ireland. We organized support in the 
plant, and several times we had demonstrations, picket- 
ing outside the plant and informing workers about the 
conditions of the prisoners. 

About half the workers in the plant were from the 
Nationalist neighborhoods, and about half from the Loyal- 
ist areas. It was set up that way. I’m from Andersontown 
in West Belfast. Most of the people in my neighborhood 
have rarely if ever had a job. That’s the way life is for 
Catholics in Belfast. So when we got the jobs at DeLorean 
it was a big change. But we knew from the start that it 
might not last. None of the British government’s plans 
ever have. 

The Protestant workers at DeLorean didn’t do anything 
to obstruct us when we organized the H-Block committee 
in the plant. A few supported us; and later when we had 
the sit-down, even though most of the militant workers 
were from the Nationalist side, there were some Pro- 
testant workers who saw that we had to take action. But 
one thing that you may not know is that at DeLorean, 
Catholic and Protestant workers went in separate gates — 
just like it was in South Africa. 

In 1981 the plant cut down to one shift and reduced 
production. I and a few other people within the union 
called for a sit-in because 1,100 workers were being sent 
out onto the streets with one week’s wages and no other 
compensation. This had never happened in Britain before. 

But, again, the union let us down — let the workers 
down. One leading union representative said to me “Well, 
we’ve still got 1,500 left!”, which meant forget about 

Ex-uranium miner looks 

Los Angeles, Cal. — I’m very happy to see that the 
anti-nuclear weapons movement is getting so strong, but' 
sometimes I wonder where the people in it get their ideas • 
from. To me it has always seemed that the real nuclear 
war is not something you have to see happen — it’s al- 
ready going on, in the mines, factories and fields of this, 
country. 

I worked in the uranium mines for a short while. 
Uranium mining has always been done with no concern 
for the safety of the workers. Two of my uncles died of 
lung cancer from working in the mines. In the part of 
Colorado from where I come, they have the best lung 
specialists in the world because the rate of lung cancer is 
three to four times higher than anywhere else in the 
world. 

One inhumane thing about uranium mining is that in 
the smaller mines workers are paid for running drifts — 
paid so much to move so many tons of ore. This forces 
workers to work real fast to make good money and re- 
sults in many mining accidents and safety violations. I 
knew one worker who got crushed to death because they 
didn’t put up proper wood supports in the mine because of 
the speed-up. 

It’s not just the radiation from mining which kills you. 
It’s the whole system of production. In the mines they use 
air tools which are run on diesel fuel. The fuel combines 
with the radioactive particles and congests in your lungs 


DeLorean auto plant 

1,100, which to me is totally crazy for a union re- 
resentative to think. 

DeLOREAN SIT-IN 

So we went on for another few months but everyone was 
laid off in May, 1982. Eventually we got through that a 
sit-in was necessary and the sit-in started — not with the 
support of the union leadership, but at least with the sup- 
port of the plant’s union leadership. A few stewards, my- 
self and a few other workers who really believed that the 
sit-in was essential earlier on, felt it was too late now. But 
the workers wanted to go ahead with it. 

The sit-in went on for something like 16 weeks on a 
rotation basis of about 200 workers occupying it — so 
many per night, so many per day. The only time em- 
ployers were allowed in was for negotiating. 

They still needed some small parts and key bits and 
pieces of materials from within the plant, so they weak- 
ened to the extent that they offered to reopen the plant for 
a period of six weeks with 200 employees. Again I opposed 
this because I saw it as a way of getting their last stock 
out and, at the same time, calling the 200 workers back 
with a false appraisal that after six weeks things would 
start going well again. But a committee of the sit-in de- 
cided to accept the offer. I think the union officials didn’t 
want any trouble. 

So they went back to work as laborers — cutting the 
grass, pruning roses, washing cars — and got their six 
week’s money. And in the meantime DeLorean and the 
receivers and the British government were doing a good 
job B. S.-ing them with: “There is a consortium in- 
terested in toe plant but we cannot name toe people.” 
Obviously, it was a blatant be. 

At the end of all the struggle we are all back on streets, 
in the old neighborhoods, with no jobs. It is a lot like what 
you experienced in Detroit. In Belfast after the events of 
the 1960s and 1970s they got DeLorean in to provide a few 
jobs. In toe end they took them away. How is that so 
different from what I hear the auto companies did in 
Detroit after the 1967 rebellion? —Pat Groves 

Art Steel wage fraud 
may pmvoke strike 

BRONX, N.Y. — We Art Steel workers are going to 
strike if by the start of November we have not been paid 
toe money owed to us from (his past vacation. The com- 
pany has also made certain threats not to pay us the 
contract raise in November. We will strike in both cases. 

The most sacred thing in the world is the sweat of the 
workers, and you don’t play around with it. The workers 
will not let themselves be taken in with their arms folded. 

The union, District 65-UAW, says if we go on strike they 
will not support us, that it would be an illegal strike and 
they would have to pay the consequences. The company 
would take the union to court and make them pay. That is 
the fear of the union. But this would not matter to us. The 
union must support us in all events because it is our right. 
Because the bankruptcy court and the company have al- 
ready violated the contract by not paying us half the 
vacation and threatening not to pay the raise. 

They talked a lot to see if we would weaken. But they 
give us no guarantees. We say stop the conversations and 
comply with toe contract, give us the raise and eight 
hours of work. — Art Steel workers 


at anti-nuke movement 

when you breathe in the motor fUmes. They could use 
electric motors instead of fuel, but they are not as effi- 
cient, and so would cut down on the company’s profit. 

Just last month they announced that one mine which 
was closed will now become a dump site for radioactive 
waste. They figure, hell, the people out there are full of- 
cancer as it is, it won’t hurt them. All this will do is 
create 100 jobs, when hundreds more were employed 
when that mine was open. But it isn’t just toe people in 
that area who will feel the effects of it becoming a 
radioactive dump site. 

If an accident happens, if there is some seepage into the 
ground water, it will run off into one of the nearby 
streams. Almost all the streams in that part of the coun- 
try drain into the Colorado River. The whole Southwest, 
and Mexico, lives off that river. If an accident should 
happen, millions of people will be contaminated. Who 
says that nuclear war is the biggest danger? 

Today you can see the capitalists directing everything 
towards war. It’s clear as day to anyone in production. 
Ford’s Pico Rivera plant has been closed and now it is 
being turned into an arms factory. To me this drive to 
war has got to be stopped, at its root. How it will be 
stopped is when workers change their way of thinking and 
refuse to take what this system tells them any longer. The 
anti-nuclear movement will be great if it connects to this 
re-thinking, and opposes the war going on today. 

— Auto worker 


75,000 in S.F. join 



San Francisco, Cal. — Over 75,000 of us, 
mostly unionized workers, marched on Oct. 24 
to protest Reaganomics and focus the nat- 
ion’s attention on the growing unemployment. 
The universal demand echoed: througnout: “We 
want jobs.” The organizers expected 10-15,000, but people 
came in much larger numbers from all over Northern 
California. 

A variety of different unions were represented; from 
the teamsters and auto workers to carpenters, teachers 
and postal workers. Some were publicizing their current 
struggles. The farm workers, who had a particularly 
large contingent, called for continued boycott of Lucky 
stores for using scab lettuce and the glass workers were 
opposing the bottle initiative, winch will mean 20 percent 
cut in their jobs. 

Several marchers asked why there was no special con- 
tingent for unorganized workers, especially all the women 
clerical workers in the San Francisco area, many of 
whom marched. 

The most spirited chants came from those locals with a 
lot of Black workers. They minced no words in calling for 
“death to Reaganomics” and recalled the civil rights slo- 
gan in the form of “What do you want?/ Jobs. When do 
you want them?/ Now.” 

The plant closings were on everybody’s mind. One 
machinist has been laid off for the fifth time, as a fifth 
plant he was working in closed. For him the union leader- 
ship was not doing enough. 

The class war between the companies and the workers 
was very evident in the stories people told. The Inter- 
national Typographical Union workers had to vote add- 
itional $5 per month just to keep money in toe union 
treasury, since the company is taking a lot of cases to 
arbitration and the union has to pay $3,000 for each such 
case. 

At Qantas Airlines, “They want to lay off 40-50 percent 
of workers at Honolulu and San Francisco. The company 
says they’ll break the strike — we’re hoping to break 
them. We’re thinking we’ll be on strike in December.” 

Despite the union leader’s attempts to concentrate on 
the upcoming elections, the feeling among the rank-and- 
file was that the Democrats are not the answer. A machi- 
nist trainee said he was also sick of the tabor leaders, like 
the UAW telling people not to buy Japanese. "UAW lead- 
ers say ‘Buy American’, but when you open the hood you 
find engine made in Japan. So what do you do? Throw out 
the whole engine? The Japanese workers are facing the 
same problems, too.” 

One ironworker said: “The only solution that makes 
any sense is revolution,” but added that it’s hard to see it 
coming here. A 15-year-old woman marcher said, “As 
soon as 1 turn 16 I’ll be looking for a job. 1 know it’s going 
to be hard. Next time I’m going to come here with all my 
friends. We young people are the ones who can change 
things.” 

We earned jobless pay 

Los Angeles, Cal. — Last month my check didn’t come 
in the mail. I called up my unemployment office to ask if 
they could check if maybe it got lost in the mail. The 
clerk told me, “We can’t do that, since so many of our 
workers here have been laid off too. Reagan doesn’t just i 
affect you, you know.” So I had to just sit around for | 
another week before my check showed up in the mail. 

What’s friistrating is that this system acts as if they are I 
doing us a favor by giving us unemployment. But that’s I 
not true — every penny every worker gets, comes out ofl 
our sweat when we were working. One person at the un-| 
employment office didn’t agree with me on this. She said,| 
“General Motors pays for your unemployment, you 
should be thankful for them.” But where did GM get thd 
money to pay into toe unemployment fund? Where if nol 
from my own labor? f 

That’s what I’d like to see — what happens when ther{ 
are so many of us unemployed that nobody’s working 
all. That’s when Reagan will wake up to the truth — tha 
he had better deal with us. — Unemployel 
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IDEAS AGAINST NUCLEAR DESTRUCTION .. 


I have been thinking about the 
“Theory/ Practice” column by 
Dunayevskaya (Oct. N&L) which takes 
up the “Greens” in Germany’s anti-nuke 
movement. It is related to the critique of 
the CND movement here in Britain and 
its inability to look “lower and deeper". 
CND here is only interested in preserving 
and not changing the world. Its member- 
ship and thinking is strongly connected 
with the old pragmatic rump of the ’60s 
and ’70s. The interest in ecology, the ide- 
als of the hippies (the alternate “vision”) 
and the force of feminism have combined 
in the peace movement. . . . Since it is 
incapable of recognizing the force and 
reason of the “lower and deeper” layers, 
it speaks of preserving or at best of tin- 
kering, and not of a total uprooting. 

The response in the Greens and CND to 
the threat posed by Russian as well as 
U.S. nuclear weapons has been in- 
adequate ... To identify Europe as a 
“polar opposite” is foolish and dangerous 
when the peace movement and socialism 
are thought of as one and the same thing. 
Then the failings in thought are welded 
into both. Only the youth in CND are ask- 
ing questions about the nature of societies 
which require such monstrous weapons 
for their defense. 


Feminist 
London, England 


Everyone I meet is talking about the 
Nuclear Freeze Initiative here in Califor- 
nia. Some people are skeptical but I think 
it Will work. If we disarm it will mean the 
Russians will be forced to. You have to 
remember, we once invaded their territ- 
ory, but they never invaded ours. We 
have to make the first step. Once we do 
that, Russia will see they have no use for 
all these nuclear weapons. 

Occidental College student 
Los Angeles 


I find it hard to believe that people 
think the Nuclear Freeze Initiative will 
by itself create conditions for disarma- 
ment. Yes, it will show the world that 
most voters in California are against the 
nuclear arms race. And that is good. But 
does anyone really believe any more that 
the Pentagon cares about democracy or 
public opinion? And why should the Rus- 
sians disarm because of a vote when they 
wouldn’t even allow the existence of Sol- 
idarity in Poland — and Solidarity was 
almost a revolution! The Nuclear Freeze, 
if voted in, will be only a great beginning. 
Then there is the much harder job — how 
to develop passions for peace into a 
movement for social revolution. 


Activist 

California 


The theme of the Progressive Student 
Network (PSN) conference held at 
Wayne State University Oct. 15-17 was 
“Education, Not Annihilation.” About 150 
students from over a dozen campuses 
gathered. The features of capitalist edu- 
cation in America today were brought out 
in all the sessions. I heard Black students 
from the University of Wisconsin at Mil- 
waukee who talked about the Klan- 
inspired murder of a Nigerian student 
there, and a Tufts student tell how stu- 
dents at her campus were mobilizing for 
a referendum for a “nuclear-free cam- 
pus.” 

Although many speakers throughout 
the weekend stressed the need to break 
with the “old” New Left of the 1960s, ses- 
sions devoted to anything but sharing ex- 
periences, analyzing oppression and 
mapping strategy were lacking. Indeed, 
for so many Marxist students present and 
the predominance of socialist speakers, a 
genuine alternative to capitalist educa- 
tion was not practiced — Marx was left 
off the agenda. 

Journalism student 
Michigan 


tion was held to herald the opening of the 
Ashton Graybiel Spatial Orientation ] 
Laboratory, which will be placed in the 
Graduate Center at Brandeis and be 
funded with one million NASA dollars. 
NASA is now involved with research and 
development with direct military impli- 
cations. Charles Stark Draper, designer 
of ballistic guidance systems and head of 
the Draper Laboratories, which last year 
received 86 million dollars in defense 
funding, spoke at the reception. 

Many students and faculty have grave 
reservations concerning the precedent 
now being set at Brandeis. Feeling 
strongly that Brandeis University must 
not implicitly condone or be co-opted into 
even indirect military research, about 
fifty students and faculty held a protest 
in front of the auditorium where the re- 
ception was being held. Denise Levertov, 
peace activist, poet and Brandeis profes- 
sor spoke, along with several students. 

Randi S. 

Brandeis Univ., Mass. 


I appreciated the discussion on “half- 
way houses” in the “Theory/ Practice” 
column in the Oct. N&L. There surely are 
plenty of them standing in the way of 
genuine liberation — Trotskyism, 
Maoism, narrow nationalism and more. 
To me it doesn’t refer to people who are 
half-way between being full revol- 
utionaries and still deciding whether" to 
break from this society — after all, 
revolutionaries aren’t born in one day. It 
refers to “houses”, (places, structures, 
ideologies), which take advantage of how 
hard it is to break totally from this soc- 
iety by offering all sorts of shortcuts to 
liberation — which lead to nowhere. 
There are plenty of these traps around, 
and the Left has to avoid them if it isn’t 
going to disorient yet another generation 
of youth. 


Student 
Los Angeles 


... AND REAGANOMICS 


Reagan and Brezhnev must think that 
they have the world fooled, since there 
haven’t been any more mass anti-nuke 
demonstrations since June. They have 
just gone on building new bombs and 
missiles with new technology every day. 
But what I want to ask them is this: 
won’t you be killed too? And if you’re not 
scared of dying, then how about the way 
you are ruining everyone’s lives right 
now by destroying the economy? They 
say a laborer is not fit to lead. I say they 
are not fit for anything. 

Factory worker 
Indiana 


Pres. Ronald Reagan is a damn liar 
when he says that 2.6 percent of the 10.1 
percent is his part of the unemployment. 
The total 10.1 percent and more is his. 
The count of unemployment is those that 
are drawing compensation, but when 
people’s compensation runs out they stop 
counting them. The longest one can draw 
is one year. Reagan has been President 
for 20 months. I am tired of the damn 
Democrats, news media, and union lead- 
ers letting this SOB get away with this 
damn lie. 


Unemployed worker, not counted 
Los Angeles 


Brandeis University, in Waltham, Mas- 
sachusetts, has historically maintained a 
relatively ‘clean’ record in terms of de- 
fense funding. Due to budgetary re- 
straints and increased world militarism, 
this has now changed. On Oct. % a recep- 


I work at Chrysler-Jefferson and I’m on 
lay-off. When I was at the unemployment 
office I ran into my chief steward. We 
began talking about the strike vote and 
he tried to convince me to vote against 
going out on strike. When I told him that 
the only thing left was the strike he said, 
“what are you going to do about Christ- 
mas?” I said, “Christmas? That’s just 
one day out of the year — what are we 
going to do the other 364 days of the 
year?” 

Hell, here we are still making what we 
did in 1978, and this is 1982. As soon as I 


Headers 9 View 


left the unemployment office I went down 
to the union hall to vote for the strike. 


THE BLACK SOUTH TODAY 


Chrysler strike voter 
Detroit 


The lucidity of Dunayevskaya’s 
analysis of Reaganomics in Perspectives 
1982-83 illuminates the most recent insan- 
ity of U.S. capitalism, especially when it 
comes to government ideologues grasping 
at straws like interest rates and the stock 
market and trying to ignore the un- 


employed army growing daily. I also 
' the chapti 


found re-reading the chapters on Marx’s 
Capital in Marxism and Freedom very 
helpful for penetrating today’s crisis, 
especially this section on the breakdown 
of capitalism: “. . . it is the crisis jin 
production) that causes a shortage in ‘ef- 
fective demand.’ The worker employed 
yesterday is unemployed today. A crisis 
occurs not because there has been a 
scarcity of markets. As we saw in theory, 
and as 1929 showed in practice, the mar- 
ket is largest just before a crisis.” 

The humanism of Marx’s Capital, i.e. 
workers’ own reorganization of produc- 
tion as the only,- the revolutionary answer 
to the crisis, becomes urgent. I’ve dis- 
cussed this with some radical intellectu- 
also I know, who want to break out of see- 
ing Marx as only “economics.” 

Librarian 
Oakland, Calif. 


More than 500 members of SCLC and 
other groups in Warren County, North 
Carolina were arrested by N.C. Highway 
Patrol officers Sept. 27 when they pro- 
tested the State’s dumping of toxic chem- 
ical PCBs in the county. I think that the 
protestors are correct that Warren 
County was chosen because of the fact 
that it is rural, poor and largely Black. 
The outgoing county commissioners (re- 
cently defeated by Black candidates) col- 
laborated with the state in Setting up the 
site over citizens’ protests. The dump site 
is near houses and churches, and resi- 
dents fear that their wells and water will 
be contaminated. This is what has hap- 
pened elsewhere. 


Civil rights veteran 
North Carolina 


Ed. Note: The full Perspectives Report, 
" What do do: Facing the depth of the reces- 
sion and the myriad global political crises as 
well as the philosophic void”, is still avail- 
able from N&L for 75$. 


Thanks to Charles Denby for his report 
on the Black South today (Oct. N&L). I 
had heard so much about how the civil- 
rights movement stopped the KKK there 
until I felt that most of the problems had 
been solved. But now I can see the new 
kinds of problems that folks have to con- 
tend with. I agree with Denby on the 
question of Black-owned land. When I 
was growing up it seemed like many 
Slacks owned large areas of land and 
were able to make some money farming. 
Tbday when I go home all I hear is: “so- 
and-so lost his land . . .” Where will we 
go, with no jobs in the cities and no land 
in the country? It’s time we started 
nterching again. 

Formerly from Arkansas 
Detroit 


WOMEN’S LIBERATION’S ONGOING DIALOGUE 


I went to the Native American Tribunal 
held in Chico, Cal., at the end of Sep- 
tember. It was an international gathering 
of native peoples whose struggles I have 
supported for some time. One of the 
greatest speakers was Rigoberta Men- 
ehu, a Quiche woman revolutionary from 
Guatemala, and everyone felt the near- 
ness of revolution in Central America, 
where native peoples play a very impor- 
tant part. 


Lenin’s lack of self-reorganization on the 
“Woman Question.” 

Feminist 
Los Angeles 


But as great as a speaker like Menchu 
was, it was very strange to me that a 
representative of Khomeini’s Iran was 
also asked to address the Tribunal. He 
said nothing about the Kurdish struggle 
for self-determination, and I wondered if 
anyone else objected to the fact that he 
was there. 


Having two such different people on the 
same platform comes, I think, from the 
“unity” of the Tribunal being based on 
“spirituality.” Russell Means is probably 
best known for these ideas in the native 
peoples’ movement here. But what dis- 
turbed me the most is that one of the 
strongest themes in this “Spirituality” is 
opposition to women’s freedom. There 
are contradictions in the native peoples’ 
movement that I think have to be ex- 
amined. 


Your report of the Take Back The 
Night demonstration here on Sept. 12, 
made it sound as if being young, white 
and feminist was the most revolutionary 
of all combinations. I am sure it was not 
meant that way but certainly a sentence 
that TBTN had reached only a limited 
number of women in New York City 
would have been a little more objective. 
A broader cross section of women, that 
includes white, Black, minority, middle 
class and working class women is needed 
to make TBTN effective. 

Neither the martial arts advocates nor 
the direction given by some speakers on 
the needed re-education of society by 
these future women teachers, doctors, 
therapists, etc., appealed to me. 

A.T. 

New York City 


Disturbed 

Berkeley 


The Oct. N&L was, as always, rich in 
its presentation of the Women’s Libera- 
tion dimension, with women re- 
volutionaries, women workers, Black 
women, Israeli and Palestinian women, 
as well as young feminist activists, all 
speaking in your pages. However, I would 


I got a lot out of the article on the Mid- 
dle East (Oct. N&L) because it told me a 
great deal I did not know. I have no use 
for most Left papers with their rhetoric 
but no serious examination of the events. 
The article had some strong language. It 
was like Dunayevskaya had been there 
because there was a lot of passion in the 
writing ... 

One thing I didn’t understand was the 
article on women’s liberation reporting 
on the national meeting of the women’s 
liberation committees. Were you calling 
for papers? On the whole I liked the 
paper and I’ll send in my subscription. 

New reader 
Madison, Wise. 


bet that 99 percent of your readership 
of the 


missed one of the most important discus- 
sions of Women’s Liberation, one that 
appeared in Dunayevskaya’s column. The 
abbreviations used there — “WL” and 
“WLM” — are not even common in the 
feminist movement, let alone in society 
as a whole. I wanted to point this out, so 
that N&L readers can go back and re- 


study Dunayevskaya’s column to see her 
ut< 


point on today’s movement, as well as on 


Ed. Note: Women’s Liberation — News, 
and Letter . & Committees urges all feminist 
readers of N&L to participate in our ongoing 
discussion of the direction of the women’s lib- 
eration movement, whether by commenting m 
the articles you read in N&L on your ac- 
tivities in the movement, or your reading of 
Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation 
and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution. We 
promise to circulate and answer your letters. 


1982 


NEWS & LETTERS 


THIS DAMNABLE SYSTEM 


Every now and then something cuts 
through the plethora of statistics and the 
superficial media analysis of 
Reaganomics to reveal the human 
tragedy of American Black reality in 
1982. The other day a woman from a local 
church came into the N&L office to col- 
lect money for the funeral of a little 
5-year old black girl who was killed in a 
fire five days earlier. Her mother was the 
single head of the household and being 
unemployed, had to light the house with 
candles because the electricity had been 
turned off. The house caught on fire from 
the candles, killing her little daughter. 

Now the state won’t give her enough 
money to bury the little girl who, five 
days after her death, remains in the city 
morgue. It certainly lifts one’g spirits to 
see people in the community get together 
to help each other out, but the challenge 
that Karl Marx hurled at this damnable 
system keeps ringing in my head — that 
under penalty of death, this system has 
got to be torn up by its roots. 

Lou Turner 

Km ^ Detroit 




NEW PHASE 
IN THE 
ERITREAN 
STRUGGLE 


It is no longer a secret that, in despera- 
tion, the Ethiopian leadership has com- 
pletely handed the military command in 
Eritrea over to the Soviets. It is now 
Field Marshall Dimitrov who is responsi- 
ble for the war strategy and operations 
against the Eritrean liberation struggle. 
This fact constitutes a new phase in this 
long drawn-out war. A few months ago, 
at the beginning of the sixth offensive, 
there were some 400 Soviet advisors., on 
each front, and also a total of 2,000 at 
headquarters . . . 

What is so striking about this new de- 
velopment is that it represents the com- 
plete abdication of the Ethiopians of 
their self-appointed responsibilities for 
the war. No doubt poor Ethiopian peas- 
ants will continue to provide the “human 
waves” that have characterized attacks 
over the last five years . . . 

Eritrea Information will continue to 
publish news of the freedom struggle 
monthly. For further information or to 
get a subscription, write to: 

Eritrea Information 
P.O. Box 1295 
New York, NY 10025 • 


SPAIN’S SOCIALISTS 

What do you think of the election of the 
Socialist Party in Spain? I know that 
what is passing for socialism is hardly 
that. But still, after four decades of fas- 
cism, to be able to elect a government 
which openly says it is socialist means a 
new opening. Will the military let the so- 
cialists take power, or are we in a 
“Chile-like” situation even though the 
government will hardly be that radical? 

The emergence of governments that 
call themselves socialist — in France, in 
Greece and now in Spain — means the 
masses want something very different. 
And with the extreme economic recession 
sweeping Europe also, they certainly 
need a new direction. But whether any 
fundamental change will emerge is not so 
much a decision of these Socialist Par- 
ties, but of mass movements that may 
emerge. 

Observer 
Cleveland, Ohio 


AFTER BEIRUT MASSACRE: 

A NEW DIRECTION NEEDED 

I found the lead article on the Palesti- 
nian slaughter in the Oct. N&L as impor- 
tant as anything I’ve ever read on the 
Middle East crisis. Dunayevskaya suc- 
ceeded in not only presenting a wealth of, 
precise information, but also an analysis 
that shows the total relation of global im- 
plications. 

Reagan’s responsibility, and the com- 
plied role of the whole Western im- 
perialist camp, is illustrated in oppo^; 
tunist removal of the “peace-keeping^ 
force and now the return of U.S. troopsr 

Dunayevskaya’s exposure of Samir 
Amin’s conclusion that the primary task 
in Nicaragua is “revitalization of the 
economy” is particularly crucial as evi- 
dence of counter-revolution within the re- 
volution anywhere in the world. The point 
of Israel expressing its contradictions at 
its birth remind me of how Marx showed 
us that within the “egalitarian” com- 
munal form in ancient society arose the 
elements of its opposite — class society. 

Reader 
: England 

♦ * , * 

When Khomeini’s “Revolutionary 
Guards” launched their invasion of Iraq, 
while Israel was pounding the Lebanese 
and Palestinians in Beirut, I couldn’t help 
but think that where Begin dreams of an 
ever-expanding “Eretz Israel,” what 
Khomeini is after is an “Eretz Persia” 
(or whatever is the equivalent term in 


the Persian language). Those two are 
alike in more ways than one. 

Not religious 
Pennsylvania 

* * * 

What was most powerful to us in the 
article on the Beirut Massacre and its 
roots by Raya Dunayevskaya (Oct. N&L) 
was the insistence that the opposition to 
this horror not stop at only being against 
Begin-Sharon. We like the idea that it 
suggests immediately what you are for — 
“the total uprooting of the state-private 
capitalism” that is responsible, and the 
continuation of “revolution in perma- 
nence” untO we, have a human world. 

This is so relevant because the Ameri- 
can Jewish community has too long been 
cowed by Begin’s manipulative assertion: 
“If you criticize me, you criticize Israel 
and threaten the Jewish homeland.” We 
in New Jewish Agenda must articulate 
that fadure to criticize Begin’s neo-fascist 
vision of Israel, and failure to uproot it, 
which allows that vision to threaten Is- 
rael’s existence and that of Jews the 
world over. 

S.F. and S.V.G. 

Michigan 


A VIEW FROM PARIS 

Here’s a view from Paris. The situation 
internally here is taking its natural 
course. Early promises forgotten; a few 
reforms but designed to save capitalism 
for itself and not to profoundly change 
relationships. Counterattack from the 
right. An edio of the Carter presidency. 
Austerity (inflation and unemployment) 
emerges as the political line of battle. 
Tension has enabled the Mitterrand gov- 
ernment to completely forget its prom- 
ises on control of the police. 

As in West Germany, one has the feel- 
ing of fear being used by the State to 
implement its own repression. Imposition 
of wage and price controls. As in the US, 
the beginnings of the destruction of living 
standards for the poorest. Increasing 
frustration within the socialist left. The 
government shifting rightward. 

For now the conflict is muted in 
France. All eyes turn to the Middle East 
here. The jugular vein of oil runs from 
Europe to Saudi Arabia. The sudden 
change in Lebanon. A feeling that (per- 
haps like Spain in 1936) a drift towards 
waf has really begun. This or that is 
“deplored” but no action is taken. 

It’s hard to make concrete, the feelings 
crowd in. Perhaps I see too much. The 
key is whether the consciousness of Po- 
land will move West. 

Student 
Paris, France 
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OUR READERS WRITE 

I took the last issue of News & Letters 
into the sweat shop I work in and it went 
over well. It is a shop in which artists 
work on very expensive prints, at 
minumum wage. The sweat shop condi- 
tions are related not only to the wage but 
to the toxic materials we work with. 

My co-workers appreciated the infor- 
mation from and experiences of others in 
shops and the juxtapositon of these ex- 
periences with the “Theory/ Practice” 
column. 

Artist 
New York City 

N&L is a tonic to the majority of the 
tiny minority we call “Left” in this coun- 
try. I wish you had a bigger circulation 
and could find a way to introduce people 
to your concepts without the jargon which 
frightens off so many ... 

Subscriber 
Venice, Calif. 

I find N&L refreshing and enlightening; 
it analyzes and identifies the so-called so- 
cial problems of our day correctly and in 
a way that the so-called free press obvi- 
ously cannot and dares not identify as 
political and class conflicts. In an age 
when the mind of the individual in 
America is viciously assaulted by the 
mechanism of the mass media, it is es- 
sential that N&L continue to bring die 
truth to light. It is regretable that I only 
have the financial resources to contribute 
$5.00 extra to help .continue your work. I 
hope to be of somewhat greater support 
in the future. 

New friend 
1 Vernon, Connecticut 

* * * 

I enjoy N&L very much. I’m a libertarian 
socialist who likes your coverage of all 
the ways common people struggle against 
this world-wide exploitative society. 

Long-time friend 
Reseda, Calif. 

"■> . *■_ , ; . . ■' y 

Please send me one copy of Rosa Lux- 
emburg, Women’s Liberation and Marx’s 
Philosophy of Revolution as soon as it is 
available. Could you also send a list of 
other literature published by N&L? My 
husband and I are starting a “travelling 
bookstore” to take Marxist literature to 
colleges all throughout the upstate New 
York area, and we would like to include 
your publications. 

''"///(Student 
New Paltz, NY 


PUBLICATIONS FROM NEWS & LETTERS COMMITTEES 


□ American Civilization on Trial, Black Masses as 
Vanguard 

Statement of the National Editorial Board. 

Includes “Black Caucuses in the Unions," 

by Charles Denby , . 75c per copy 

□ Marx's Capital and Today's Global Crisis 

By Raya Dunayevskaya $2 par copy 

□ Working Women for Freedom 
By Angola Terrano, Marie Oignan and 

Mary Holmes . $1 per copy 

□ latin America's Revolutions 

Bilingual pamphlet on Marxism & Latin America . $1 per copy 

□ New Essays 

On Hogel, Marx, Post-Mao China, Trotsky 

By Raya Dunayevskaya $2 per copy 

□ Frantz Fanon, Soweto and American Black 
Thought 

By Lou Tumor and John Alan $1 per copy 

□ La Lucha Latina Para la Libertad y la Filosofia 
Marxista-Humanista de Liberation 

$1 per copy 

□ Dialectics of Liberation 

Summaries of Hegel's works and Lenin's Philosophic 
Notebooks. 

By Raya Dunayevskaya $2 per copy 

□ Women as Reason and as Force of Revolution 

By Raya Dunayevskaya $1.00 per copy 

□ Theory and Practice 

First English translation of article by Rosa 

Luxemburg ...... $2 per copy 


□ Rosa Luxemburg, Women's 

□ News & Letters — Liberation and Marx's Philosophy of 

Unique combination of worker and intellectual, DovAlnlinn 

published 10 times a year $2.50 pet year IvevoiUUOIl 

By Raya Dunayevskaya ...... $10.95 per copy 

□ The First General Strike in the U.S. 

fty Terry Moon and Ren Brokmeyer . . $1 per copy Q Marxism and Freedom 

tZ! The Political-Philosophic Letters of 1982 edition. New introduction by author 

Raya Dunayevskaya By Raya Dunayevskaya ...... ... ..... $10.95 per copy 

Vel, I includes Portugal, Port-Mao China, Lebanon, 

Euro-communism . ... . , ....... $2 per copy q Philosophy and Revolution 

Vol. II includes Iran, Latin America, What is 1 — ‘ * ' 

Philosophy?, Permanent Revolution. . . . $1.50 per copy 1982 edition. New introduction by author 


□ Outline of Marx's Capital — Vol. I 

By Raya Dunayevskaya . . $2.50 per copy 

□ Revolutionary Feminism 

On history of International Woman's Day, on the Paris 
Commune and Black Women. 75c per copy 

□ 25 Years of Marxist-Humanism in the U.S. 

A History of Woddwide Revolutionary Developments 

By Raya Dunayevskaya . . . $1.50 per copy 

□ Today's Polish Fight For Freedom 

Bilingual pamphlet Of writings from dissident 
movement $1 per coay 

□ Constitution of News & Letters Committees 

. 15c postage 


By Raya Dunayevskaya $10.95 per copy 

□ Indignant Heart: A Black Worker's 
Journal 

By Charles Denby $ 7.50 per copy 


MAIL ORDERS TO: * 

News & Letters, 2832 East Grand Boulevard 
Detroit, Mich. 4821 1 

Enclosed find $ for the literature checked. 

Please add 50c to each order for postage. 

Name 

Address 
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BLACK-RED VIEW 


by John Alan 

A few months ago the President assured a group of 
Black leaders and educators that his administration was 
a great supporter of Black education. To prove this, he 
pointed out that his administration had granted more 
money to the Negro College Fund than any previous ad- 
ministration. Shortly thereafter the President’s Depart- 
ment of Education drastically cut federal funding to pro- 
grams in secondary public schools which were designed 
to improve the efficiency of Blacks and other minority 
students in the fields of science and math. 

This example of political “dualism”, on the part of the 


Tcfcu/a protests set 
stage for Carthan trial 



Editors Note: “People need to know that their coming down 
to Tchula and Jackson, Miss, has really made a difference in 
the trial of Eddie Carthan and the Tchula 7. This week of 
marches and rallies really set the stage for the trial.” This is 
how Jim Dunn, national coordinator of the protest, sum- 
marized the demonstrations from Oct. 11 to IS in the Deep 
South. 

More than 2,500 people from the South and many places in 
the North rallied in Jackson on Oct. 16. Three days later the 
trial of Eddie Carthan, who has been on a 30-day hunger strike 
protesting his frame-up trial, opened in Lexington, Miss. 

The difference that Dunn referred to, meant that so far the 
trial has been covered more positively in the local press, and 
the judge allowed Carthan to make a few comments to the jury 
about the significance of the trial for the South. Most important 
has been the fact that the courtroom has been packed each day 
with people from the area. Below we print an in-person report 
from a native Mississippian who participated in the week of 
protest, jf-i 'j. 

Tchula, Miss. — The events during the week were main- 
ly attended by Holmes County people. The 12-mile march 
had approximately 200 people and was mostly Black. 

When we got to Lexington we went to the jail where 
Eddie Carthan is being held and then moved on to the 
court house for the rally. The speakers were local people 
like Jessie Banks and Arnett Lewis. 

One real interesting thing that happened was that an 
elderly Black woman got up and recited a long poem 
about the way things were and how they were changing 
and what was going to cause them to change. She spoke 
of how back when she was young all they did was work 
for the plantation owner and pick cotton. 

Half the people on the march were women and there 
were many children and young people who had stayed out 
of school to go on the march. As we marched along the 
school buses would pass by and the students would hang 
out the window encouraging us. All during the march and 
Tchula rally big farming equipment would be driven past, 
usually by young Black men who would wave and give us 
support. 

I also got the impression that there was support for 
Eddie among the white population. When you think about 
it, it makes sense because the programs that Eddie tried 
to implement were for poor people in the area. Black and 
white. 

There were people comparing the situation now to the 
’60s, saying that we did it before, we can do it again. 
Since I’m a little too young to have been a part of the ’60s, 
nevertheless, my impression is that in some ways there 
are similarities. But what is happening now is probably 
more militant than what happened in the ’60s. I don’t 
necessarily mean that in terms of groups because I un- 
derstand that there were militant groups back then. I 
mean in terms of the militant grassroots movement. 
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Black education in white America 


President, is part of the continuing assault upon free pub- 
lic education behind a smoke screen of supporting educa- 
tion in general. 

In spite of Terrell Bell’s — Reagan’s Secretary of Ed- 
ucation — announcement that: “We feel that education is 
one of our highest priorities . . .”, the Department of Ed- 
ucation has reduced federal funding to all programs in 
public education by 20-25 percent. This is just a starter, 
because by 1983 the eventual goal is to reduce federal 
funding by half of what it was in 1981. 

To this add “block grants” to the states, without guide- 
lines on how the money should be spent, and lack of civil 
rights enforcement, especially busing. If this is not 
enough to push public education back to the pre-civil 
rights days and beyond, Reagan and Bell would like to 
deliver a final coup in the form of a tuition tax credit that 
would give middle class parents the option to send their 
children to private schools. If Congress enacts this 
scheme 40 percent of the projected federal expenditure 
for education would go to private schools. 

THE CIVIL WAR AND EDUCATION 

Public education alone in a capitalist society, will never 
end Black oppression in this country. Historically educa- 
tion has always been a focal point for Black liberation 
struggles which extend back into the antebellum days 
when it was a felony to teach a Black person to read or 
write. 

It took the second American Revolution, the Civil War, 
to set the ground for the building of a system of public 
education and Black people were the most vocal in de- 
manding it. Land and schools were the watch-words of the 
newly emancipated slaves. 

For over a hundred years they have challenge^ the 
system’s stated democratic principles to provide equal 
education. The ending of unequal segregated schools was 


. . . the contradictory foundation of Ameri- 
can Civilization; its Archilles heel is enclosed 
not in the " general ” class struggle, but in the 
specifics of the "additive” of color in these 
class struggles. Precisely because of this the 
theory of liberation must be as comprehensive 
as when Marx first unfurled the banner of 
Humanism. 

— American Civilization on Trial: 

Black Masses as Vanguard 
(News and Letters pamphlet, 1963;. 

Police dog use draws 
community protest 

Oakland, Cal. — On July 18, an Oakland police officer 
with a German shepherd dog attacked my 16 year old son 
as he was trying to get into his grandmother’s house after 
locking himself out. He was standing on a garbage can 
when fee officer charged around the side of the house. He 
ran up to my son, grabbed him off the garbage can, threw 
him on the ground and the dog tried to bite him. The teeth 
of the dog tore the skin on the bridge of his nose between 
his eyes. When he approached my son, he did not identify 
himself as a police officer. He gave no warning, worn no 
regular uniform. My son said he thought he was just some 
white man attacking him with a dog. My son realized he 
was a policeman when other back-up units arrived. When 
my son felt the blood and injury to his face and told the 
officer, he denied the dog caused the injury. 

On July 20, one of the items on the Oakland City Coun- 
cil’s agenda was to decide on the permanent use of the 
dogs and when the council and mayor realized this we 
individuals and groups present to speak out against the 
dogs and when the council and mayer realized this we 
were told the matter would not be discussed and that we 
would be notified when it would be discussed. 

On September 25, I received a notice that the matter 
would be heard on the 28th. I phoned some people I knew 
were concerned only to learn they had not received any 
notice at all. I believe the only reason I received one 
was because when I signed the speaker’s card in July 1 
did not indicate whether I was for or against the dogs. 

Oakland’s Downtown Merchants’ Association proposed 
and is paying for the dog program to be implemented in 
the East Oakland area which is 90 percent Black. The city 
council is elated with this proposal because the money for 
the dogs will not come from the city. So now Oakland 
police have become hired gunslingers. That’s really what 
it amounts to when a certain segment of the community 
because they can pay to have the police provide a special 
service that protects their interest. 

The city council voted not only to approve the program 
permanently, but also increased the number of dogs from 
two to five. Again, the safety and concerns of the people 
are ignored to support and protect the monied and ruling 
class of this society. — Imara Safiya 


one of ithe main aims of the Civil Rights Movement. Res- 
cuing the right to an equal education from the ruling class 
was and is an integral part of all the other rights Blacks 
have fought for. 

Yet today, equal education is an ideological fantasy be- 
cause schools, like every other institution, are conditioned 
by the society in which we are educated. The crisis in 
public education is not simply a structural problem, but a 
social problem that has a direct relationship to the crisis 
within JJ.S. capitalism, and the present state of class/race 
relations. 

The present system of public education is in a dismal 
and discreditable state. It has failed to provide a real 
education for Black and white working class students. 

FREEDOM SCHOOLS IN THE SIXTIES 

The Civil Rights Movement had intervened into the 
question of Black education on two levels in the 1960s: 
First it demanded that public schools be desegregated and 
equal education be provided for all. And secondly, at its 
highest point of consciousness, the movement organized 
the Freedom Schools in the South that challenged the ^ 
very idea of an education that separated itself from the 
activity of changing society. In the words of its organizer, 
Robert Moses, the Freedom Schools were seeking, “A 
new way of life and a new way of thought.” 

It is from this point of departure that our critique and 
activity to change the public school system in America 
must begin. 
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pointments stretched out, which causes serious problems 
for many patients and death for some. 

THE KLAN’S ‘NEW IMAGE’ m 

Part of the so-called new Klan’s appeal is that it tefls 
white people that the NAACP represents Black people and ' 
that the Klan represents white people. The white media 
seems to have accepted the new Klan image, because 
they get invited to appear on television talk shows a lot 
these days. Recently, the Phil Donahue Show had some 
KKK members on and it was so disgusting to me that I 
said that I would never watch his show again. 

He had on some KKK woman from Alabama reading 
from a bunch of documents some quotes from Thomas j 
Jefferson. She would hardly give anyone in the audience a j 
chance to ask a question. Finally, a woman from the 
audience asked her did she know that she and no other 
woman was aUowed to vote in this country until 1920. 
Someone needed to teB her that it was Jefferson who 
proposed to abolish slavery in the first draft of the Decla- 4* 
ration of Independence, before the racist plantation own- 
ers made him throw it out. But, what I was hoping was 
that someone would tell that Klan woman that Thomas 
Jefferson had a family by a Black woman. Jefferson 
biographers have never gotten over that revelation about 
our “founding father.” 

Donahue also had on a young white woman who went to 
school in California. Her reason for joining the KKK was 
that while she was in school some Black men supposedly 
threatened her. She told the principal about it but nothing 
was done. She finally went to the Klan and the principal 
fired the Blacks. 

If it wasn’t for the support and backing of white and 
wealthy leaders, the Klan could not exist. Those in high 
offices and positions are the ones who tell the KKK what 
to do and how trf do it. It is with that kind of backing that 
the Klan in recent years has changed from an “invisible 
empire” to an openly aggressive publicity seeker. Its ral- 
lies grab headBnes, while relying on freedom of speech 
and assembly they would deny others. 

HOLLOWNESS OF OUR FREEDOMS 

Nothing shows just how hoBow those freedoms are when 
it comes to Black people than the Klan being aBowed to 
march on Nov. 6 in predominantly Black Washington, 
D.C., the capital of this country. Protesters from all over 
wiB be there to march against the Klan. 

However, it has been in the South where the greatest *> 
grass-roots opposition to the Klan has come out. I re- 
cently read in a special issue of Mountain Life and Work 
on Black Appalachia on how Black people in Louisville, 
Kentucky expressed their opposition to the court letting 
tiie Klan use a local high school for a recruitment ratiy. 

The hypocrisy of the court decision came out in its 
decision when it stated that, “The court has no right to 
place prior restraints unless high probability of incite- 
ment for violence will! occur.” One of the concerned pa- 
rents and active people in the community, Mattie Jones, 
showed the racism behind the judge’s decision when she 
said: “Do I have to be killed before the court wiB recog- 
nize the danger the Black community faces from Klan 
activity?” The action of the court gives a green light to 
fee Klan.” 

The" white sheets may be flowing again, but so is the 
opposition. The new isn’t the Klan image — racism is 
racism in whatever fortn. What is new is the whole new 
generation that has arisen to fight the Klan and the “in- 
visible empire” in the White House. 


M 
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Introduction to Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s 
Liberation and Mane’s Philosophy of Revolution 


(continued from page 1 ) 

Women’s Liberation Movement to 
absorb Luxemburg’s revolutionary 
dimension, not for history’s sake 
but for their demands of the day, 
including that of autonomy. 

Today’s Women’s Liberation 
Movement has introduced new and 
unique aspects, previously raised 
neither by non-Marxists nor Marx- 
ists. But the very fact that the task 
remains unfinished points to the 
need to study further Luxemburg’s 
works both as feminist and as 
revolutionary. And that means 
grappling with Marx’s works, not 
just as “writings” but as a philo- 
sophy of revolution. To do anything 
short of that impedes the development of the Women’s 
Liberation Movement to its full potential as Reason as 
well as force. 

Three. In this age when the myriad crises reached a 
global clihiax with the 1974-75 economic crisis, there is no 
doubt whatever that, far from being a question of the 
1970s, it is a question of what Marx called “the law of 
motion of capitalist society” to its collapse, the rise of the 
Third World, and the imperative need for a totally new 
society on truly human foundations. Even matters such as 
the publication of newly discovered unpublished works 
and new English translations of old works — including a 
new translation of Marx’s greatest theoretical work, Capi- 
tal, restoring to it Marx’s own “Hegelian” language in 
“economics” — point to the intense, continuous interest in 



Marxism. It far transcends any single decade’s pre- 
occupation, or any single revolutionary force’s as- 
pirations, be it Labor or Woman, Youth or the Black 
Dimension. It discloses a passion for revolution, as well 
as. for a philosophy of revolution, that would assure its 
continuance also after the conquest of power. 

It is because Marx discovered a whole new continent of 
thought and of revolution and because he so creatively 
held together in unison both concept and practice that 
grappling with Marx’s Marxism has become a matter of 
global urgency. Whether one looks at the economic crises 
or their opposite — not only class struggles but the 
national liberation movements, even where they are now 
forced to function under the whip of counter-revolution — 
the fact is that new forms of revolt keep emerging.They 
have erupted in Portugal; and in China in “the year of 
great troubles under heaven,” when nevertheless there 
was the spontaneous great mass outpouring even before 
Mao had said his last hurrah. They have erupted in Iran, 
and in benighted South Africa, where the Black Di- 
mension is forever rising from the ashes. They have 
erupted from under dommunist totalitarianism, as in Po- 
land and from under Latin American oligarchy propped 
up by the United States imperialism, as in El Sal- 
vador and Nicaragua. 

The greatest contradiction in all these crosscurrents 
stems from the very depth of the economic-political-social 
crises, which produce a great desire for shortcuts to free- 
dom. Instead of grappling with the working out of a phil- 
osophy of liberation for our age, theoreticians look only for 
“root causes” of oppression. This is good, but hardly good 
enough. It narrows the whole relationship between 


Workers challenge Reaganomics, unions leaders 


(continued from page 4) 

tectionist policies which inhibit trade growth. World trade 
had grown constantly since the end of World War II, but 
has declined at the rate of $100 billion a year for the past 
two years. 

Some economists, while acknowledging that hundreds 
of thousands thrown out of work in the basic industries of 
auto, steel, rubber and construction will never he re- 
called, point to the growth of high technology industries 
as the solution to unemployment. It is certainly true that 
vast numbers of laid off basic industry workers will never 
return to their jobs, but it is even more certain that they 
can never be absorbed in high tech industries — even if 
all of them could be retrained to fill these jobs, which will 
likewise never happen. For that matter, even workers in 
high tech industries are now being hit by lay-offs. 

Michigan, and more specifically Detroit, historically 
associated with the power of organized labor, are the 
focus of the national attack by capital to destroy that 
power. Under the impact of the three-year depression in 
auto, the auto corporations have insisted on, and UAW 
President Fraser has agreed to, concessionary contracts. 
When Fraser forced the Chrysler workers to accept the 
concessions demanded by the company to “save” the cor- 
poration from bankruptcy two years ago, he unloosed the 
flood-gates for the assault on labor throughout the coun- 
try, but nowhere more so than in his own domain in De- 
troit. 

Thus, the concessions made to both Ford and GM in 
special contracts; the firing of all unionized Cunningham 
Drug Store employees in Detroit, changing the name of 
the chain to Apex Drugs and hiring all scab labor at 
minimum wage; concessions from Great Lakes, McLouth, 
National and Sharon steel workers, as well as from 


Local News & Letters Committees can be 
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teachers, county, state, city and federal employees, 
health care workers, Teamsters, Burroughs employees, 
restaurant workers, bank employees — has meant in 
short, that every segment of workers felt the fury of the 
employers who are increasingly pressing their attack 
against the workers. 

ELECTRONIC SWEATSHOPS 

What is beginning to emerge, is what are being called 
electronic sweatshops. With the development of satellite 
technology, data processing facilities are being installed 
in Third World countries that are operated mostly by 
women doing work, in Barbados, for example, for $1.50 an 
hour that is performed by U.S. office employees receiving 
from $4 to $12 an hour. Korea, Taiwan, India, Ireland and 
the Philippines are other areas where such installations 
are in operation, with one also operating in China that 
will work 96 terminals for three shifts a day. 

This means, of course, that office workers, who for 
the most part had escaped the ravages of unemployment, 
are now being swept out of their jobs by the never-ending 
demand of capital for ever-cheaper sources of labor. This 
takes many forms, with all of them aimed at destroying 
the organized power of workers by trying to force them to 
accept lower standards of living and labor. 

Another tactic involves runaway shops, not only from 
the unionized northern states to the non-union southern 
states, but also into Third World areas. One example is 
Mexico, where factories concentrated in the border area 
are owned by such American industrial giants as GM, 
Ford, General Electric, RCA, Johnson & Johnson and 
many others. There are over 600 plantas maquiladoras — 
assembly plants — employing^ over 150,000 Mexicans, 
mostly women, who, while paid less than $1 an hour, 
including fringe benefits and social security, received a 
total of $1.2 billion in wages last year. The recent deval- 
uation of the Mexican peso reduces their wages even 
more, and this reduction, although a devastating blow to 
the standard of living of Mexican workers, is expected to 
attract additional U.S. capital investments in such fac- 
tories. One estimate projects that there will be 500,000 
Mexicans, or more than triple the present-number, work- 
ing in these plants by 1990. 

Now, however, under the sledge hammer blows of the 
collapse and militarization of the international economy 
which threatens the very lives of workers throughout the 
world not only economically but also with nuclear holo- 
caust, there arises a new transcending moment as the 
exploited and oppressed workers, Blacks, women and 
youth begin to mobilize themselves. 

For the latest opposition to Reaganomics see the in-person 
report we have just received of the 75,000 who marched in San 
Francisco, page 5. 



causality and freedom; it impedes the dual rhythm of 
revolution that demands not only the overthrow of the old, 
but the creation of the new. In place of hewing out a road 
to total freedom, it gets hemmed in by one form or 
another of economic determinism. This is why it is nec- 
essary not to be diverted from a return to the totality of 
Mane’s Marxism, which never separated philosophy of re- 
volution from actual revolution, each by itself is one- 
sided ... 

Gathering together the threads of the three parts of this 
work was made relatively easy by gathering the threads 
of Marx’s development because there we become witness, 

! at one and the same time, to “how” Marx 
transformed Hegel’s revolution in phil- 
i osophy into a philosophy of revolution, 

| and to how sensitively Marx had his ears 
attuned to the voices from below, so that 
what he had named his philosophy — “a 
new Humanism” — was continuously de- 
veloping. Just as the young Marx, in first 
turning to what he called “Economics,” 
had discovered the proletariat as the Sub- 
ject who would be the “gravedigger” of 
capitalism” and the leader of proletarian 
revolution, so, at the end of his life, Marx made still newer 
discoveries as he turned to new, empirical anthropol- 
ogical studies like Morgan’s Ancient Society as well as to 
the imperial incursions into the Orient and the carving up 
of Africa. ^ 

From the study of primitive communism Marx made 
still newer discoveries, including, at one and the same 
time, a substantiation of his early Man/Woman concept 
and of the way he had, in his summation of the Paris, 
Commune, singled out as its greatest achievement “its 
own working existence.” As will be clear from Marx’s 
letters to Zasulitch, in the very period during which he 
was working on the Ethnological Notebooks, he viewed the 
peasants not only as a “second edition” of the Peasant 
Wars to assure the success of the proletarian victory, but 
also as possibly instrumental in still newer revolutions. 
As Marx dug into the history of the remains of the Rus- 
sian peasant commune, he did not think it out of the 
question that, if a union with Western technologically ad- 
vanced society was possible, a revolution could actually 
come first in backwards Russia. This was in 1882! 

No wonder that our age too feels the impact of the 
problematic Marx grappled with in his day: the new rev- 
olutionary forces that do not easily arise and are not 
easily imagined, which were so profoundly posed in Marx’s 
new continent of thought and of revolution. Whether or 
not our age rises to the historic task of transforming 
reality, of one thing there is no doubt: Marx had hewed 
out a road, not only for Luxemburg’s generation, but for 
ours. 


May 5, 1981 
Detroit, Michigan 


Raya Dunayevskaya 


The introduction printed above was completed prior to Raya 
Dunayevskaya' s completion of the final chapter, ” The Last 
Writings of Marx Point a Trail to the 1980s.” Subsequently she 
wished to add the following paragraph to her introduction: 

That seems to have been the first point so misunderstood 
by post-Marx Marxists, beginning with Frederick Engels, 
who, without having known of the massive Ethnological 
Notebooks Marx had left behind, undertook to write his 
own version of Morgan’s work — his Origin of the Family 
— as a “bequest” of Marx. When Ryazanov discovered 
these notebooks, he rushed, before he ever had a chance 
to decipher them, to characterize them as “inexcusable 
pedantry.” If an Engels, who was a close collaborator of 
Marx and without whom we could not have had Volumes 
II and III of Capital, could nevertheless suddenly have 
gotten so overconfident about his own prowess of inter- 
preting Marx as to assume he was speaking for Marx; if 
an archivist-scholar like Ryazanov could, at a time when 
he was actually publishing those magnificent early essays 
of Marx (the 1844 'Economic-Philosophic Manuscripts), 
spend a good deal of his first report on the Archives of 
Marx in asking for 20 to 30 people to help him sort these 
manuscripts out, and yet pass judgement before he dug 
into them — it says a great deal about literary heirs but 
nothing whatsoever about so great an historic phenome- 
non as Marx’s Marxism. Isn’t it time to challenge all of 
the post-Marx Marxists when even those who have 
achieved great revolutions — and none was greater than 
the 1917 Russian Revolution — did not, in thought, mea- 
sure up to Marx? Isn’t it time to dig into what Marx, who 
had discovered a whole new continent of thought, had to 
say for himself? (Chapter XII concentrates especially on 
the last writings of Marx in which this author found a 
trail to the 1960s.) 
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Discussion article from Italv-- 


Palestinians, the Greens , state-capitalism 


Editors Note: We received the following response to the 
1982 Perspectives Report of News and Letters Committees by 
Raya Dunayevskaya from a correspondent in Italy. The Per- 
spectives report is available from N&L for 75? ( plus 50? post- 
age). 

The massacre of Palestine refugees by Israeli sol- 
diers and paid mercenary troups is certainly to be con- 
demned, but the people that I mourn most of all are the 
Hebrew people throughout the world that, after centuries 
of struggle to maintain their own cultural traditions in 
hostile lands, have seen their struggle betrayed by their 
own leaders and the state created by them. How and why 
has this happened less than 40 years after the birth of 
Israel? 

The institutionalisation of social and cultural values is 
always a risk because it means that these values become 
transformed into laws and are regulated by a ruling 
class. However, Israel still remains one of the freest 
countries in the world with its kibbutz and free voting 
rights. The only explanation for all of this is the total 
decadence of the capitalist state which is a reflection of 
the actual crisis of the capitalist economic system, be it 
state or private capital. 

Anyone who uses this unhappy event to demonstrate 
that Israel and the Jewish people are controlled by U.S. 
imperialism and that the PLO is to be supported as a 
revolutionary movement shows only what hypocrites they 
are. The Palestine refugees have been used by every po- 
litical power and every political group that exists — and 
this incudes the leaders of the PLO — usually with the 
pretense that they want to help and protect poor refugees. 

The Arab and Communist countries used them to pro- 
test against U.S. and Western imperialism; Western Eur- 
ope and the U.S. to protect the Arab people against com- 
munism, and by their own leaders who were much more 
interested in their politics of international terrorism and 
Diird Worldism, and who managed to outdo the German 
Nazies and their anti-Jewish propaganda, rather than in 
the lives and deaths of the people whom they claimed to 
represent ... No one has done anything practical to help 
these people and, as us«al, the poor have paid. 

ECOLOGISTS AND ALLIANCE WITH RUSSIA 

The other question brought up in the Perspectives 
bulletin that is very important and shows the totality of 
the world conflict is that of the ecologist -movement 
(called the Greens in Italy) and the possibility that it be 
used as a means to create a new Hitler-Stalin Pact or a 
new political alliance between Western Europe and Rus- 
sia. First of all, let us see what is fundamental in the 
Greens’ program and then try to understand how it could 
be used to unite its cause to Russia’s attack against U.S. 
imperialism. 

IN EUROPE the forerunners of the Green movement 
are the German and Swiss youth. -It is not only an anti- 
nuclear movement but proposes the development of agri- 
culture in contrast to industry, the saving of the soil 
from chemical fertilizers and food from poisonous insec- 
tecides, the saving of seas and oceans along with animals, 

. and people from contamination by petroleum, indus- 
trial by-products dispelled by factories, etc. 

What is more the youth are asking city councils to 
finance youth centers in which youth of all social classes 
can meet to create their own culture . . . The working 
class is as much involved if not even more so than is the 
rest of the youth because the centers are formed to find a 
cultural identity outside of one’s work . . . As we can see, 
there is a lot of idealism, and little economic realism in 
all of this, and it makes up a bundle of ideas that no 
Marxist could accept in their totality. However, there is 
good reason to try and understand and participate in that 
which is positive in the movement. 

There is nothing in-the program of the ecologist or 
Green movement that would lead it towards the support 
$>f one or the other of the two nuclear super-giants. Rather 
it is the U.S. and Western European governments that are 
carrying forth the battle, and the Greens as well as the 
, Marxist Left risk ending up in the fray. . . . 

Western European firms, very often partners of U.S. 
multinational companies, have made huge investments in 
Russia and in Eastern Europe. The debts owed to the 
West by the COMECON countries are enormous, and 
there is no way to pay them except through the exchange 
of goods or gold. Russia has a lot of gold but not enough 
to pay all of these debts. 

THE ACTUAL economic crisis has forced Western 
European governments and banks to insist upon the pay- 
ment of these debts. Since there is no direct monetary 
exchange between the two blocks, the only way this can 
be done is to offer Russia the possibility to import prod- 
ucts to Europe. The gasline from Siberia, so much con- 


tested by the Reagan government, is one of the best ways 
to give Russia this opportunity, but it means that Western 
scientific and technological know-how will be exported to 
Russia. 

The U.S. government wants to . . . maintain its scien- 
tific and technological superiority of Russia. European 
governments, as well as the financial and industrial 
groups that support them, being in a position of inferiority 
in respect to the two superpowers, will choose the best 
deal and, at the moment, the best offer is coming from. 
Russia. - 

Why should any Marxist group take sides in the midst 
of this confusion? And why should the Greens be in- 

Review: Biography of 
a Russian dissident 

History’s Carnival: A Dissident’s Autobiography by Leonid 
Plyushch. Collins and Harvil Press: 1979. 

Leonid Plyushch, a Ukrainian by nationality, a 
mathematician by profession, and an independent Marxist 
and humanist thinker, was arrested by the K.G.B. in 1972, 
after lesser forms of intimidation — like dismissal from 
the research institute where he worked, being tailed by 
plainclothes agents on the street, and repeated raids and 
searches of his apartment — had failed to deter him from i 
opposition activities in the Democratic Movement in the 
USSR. 

After spending one and one-half years in prison under 
investigation, Plyushch was committed to a special 
psychiatric hospital — a psikhushka as it was known in 
Russian slang — where his doctor/ jailers set out to break 
him by injections of mind-destroying drugs. He was to 
spend two and one-half years in that living hell. During 
his incarceration his wife, Tatyana Plyushch, struggled to 
tell the world about his case. A campaign for his release 
was conducted by Amnesty International, the Interna- 
tional Committee of Mathematicians and others. In 1976 
Leonid and Tatyana Plyushch were permitted to emigrate 
with their children to Western Europe. 

Plyushch’s experiences of the class Inequalities and the 
corrupt and brutal abuses of power that went unchecked 
in “Soviet” society led him to reject the “socialist” pre- 
tensions of the single-Party state and turn to an indepen- 
dent study of Marxist philosophy. One major influence 
was Lenin’s State and Revolution with its insistence on 
the need for thorough-going direct democracy as the first 
prerequisite of socialism: all public officials to be subject 
to election and recall; freedom to criticise, and the 
gradual withering away to the state. 

From Marx's 1844 Economic and Philosophic Manus- 
cripts he became familiar with the concept of alienation 

— how the creations of human activity, including organi- 
sations and the state, as well as ideas and the labour 
process itself have escaped human control and become 
forces alien and hostile to human life. This led him to put 
forward — in samizdat — a view of Russia as a state- 
capitalist society. Later Plyushch met other Marxists who 
had independently reached similar conclusions; notably 
Arkadiy Levin and a group of co-thinkers in Kharkiv. 

Plyushch gives a remarkable account of the very wide 
range of influences that helped shape his ideas, including 
his reading in fiction, poetry, psychology, Russian and 
Ukrainian history as well as first hand observation of life 
in Russia. He reveals a sick society where moral hypoc- 
risy and taboo co-exist with a coarsened and brutalised 
sexuality; where alienated youths turn to street crime 
and violence out of sheer boredom. He describes cases of 
motiveless killings and draws an explicit parallel with 
crime in the USA. 

The author details how Russian racism — the same 
chauvinism that Lenin fought to eradicate — continues to 
dominate contemporary Russia. Words like “internation- 
alism” are rankly abused as a cover for Russification. 
Speaking Ukrainian in a shop one day, he was asked 
“Can’t you speak human?” It was this incident that led 
him to turn consciously to Ukrainian language and cul- 
ture and take up the cause of Ukrainian self-determina- 
tion. This he did in solidarity with the other oppressed 
nationalities striving for their freedom and (Hgnity. 

At Babi Yar, the ravine near Kiev where the Nazis 
massacred 200,000 people, most of them Jews, he took 
part in protests against the Russian authorities’ anti- 
Semitic refusal to build a monument on the site. He was 
active in support of the campaign of the Crimean Tatars 

— deported en masse from their homeland in 1944 — for 
their right to return to the Crimea and be recognized as a 
distinct nationality. 

This highly original and thought-provoking account of 
“one man’s road to freedom” appeared in English trans- 
lation in 1979 but without attracting very much attention. 

I hope this somewhat belated review will encourage more 
people to read and discuss it. — Richard Bunting 


volved? This is really a moment when the unity between 
theory and practice and practice and theory shows its 
importance for the creation of a new society. 

RUSSIANS STATE-CAPITALISM 

Raya Dunayevskaya brought forth her thesis on Rus- 
sian state-icapitaiism already in the 1940s, and all of the 
events that have followed her first publication on the sub- 
ject are a witness to the correctness of this theory. How- 
ever, most Marxist groups and the socialist and commu- 
nist parties of the world do not accept this theory. Instead 
they talk about socialist realism, that is, they maintain 
that Russia and Eastern Europe are constructing a new 
classless society. These theories deny that there is eco- 
nomic exploitation within the Russian block and often that 
there are Social classes. 

The recent events in Poland are enough to show any- 
one with a bit of common sense how ridiculous the latter 
thesis is. Hie huge investments made by Western multina- 
tional companies in Russia and Eastern Europe and the 
credits given to the COMECON countries is even more 
indicative of the fact that these countries are controlled 
by an exploitive capitalist system. It is obvious that the 
multinationals do not make investments to create social- 
ism but to create profits. The Eastern European block 
has what the managers of the multinationals call a “good 
investment climate” — low wages, high profits and anti- 
strike laws. 

This is the moment to shout that there are only ex- 
ploiters and exploited throughout the world and everyone 
has to decide which side to stand on. Despite the different 
cultural traditions and the different levels of economic 
developmeht that exist throughout the world, there is only 
one world. It is made up of human beings that are divided 
between exploited and exploiter in a capitalist System in 
which not only property but also persons become bought 
and controlled according to the necessity of the system, 
and it makes no difference if it be a private, a state or a 
mixed capitalist system. — Margaret Ellingham 


Alaska’s Tyonek Indians 

Anchorag|e, Ak. — The Tyoneks are an Athabascan 
tribe of Moquawkie Indians living in a village about 43 
miles from Anchorage which is accessible only by air. 
Some of the Indians are trying to maintain their cultural 
integrity in the path of economic development, such as 
the estimated 1.3 trillion tons of coal in the Beluga fields, 
a hydroelectric project, an on-going lumber camp, and 
recent state and federal oil and gas leases in the Cook 
Inlet. 

Seizing an opportunity to make the Tyoneks appear ^ra- 
cist, the local papers said they were “exiling white resi- 
dents.” Two white families were asked to leave Tyonek 
because a tribal rule against leasing houses to non- 
members had been broken. The two families and the two 
home owners are being taken to federal court by the 
Village Council. 

One of the families, the Pucketts, lived at the lumber 
camp for four years. In October, 1981 they were allowed 
to rent a bouse in the village for the balance of the school 
year, but in June they refitsed to move. Mrs. Puckett 
worked as a secretary in the school and there were some 
bad feelings hi the village when she was hired since she 
was favored over a native applicant. i 

Die other family; the Slawsons, asked for permission to 
rent a house in the village after they lost their housing in 
the lumber Camp. Both families got free utilities since the 
Village Council pays for all utilities. 

The Anchorage office of the American Civil Liberties 
Union has entered the lawsuit on behalf of the home own- 
ers saying it is not a native-white matter but a matter of 
“the present political structure . . . versus the world.” 
That sounds to me like typical liberal doublespeak or just 
another way of saying when the Indian way of life gets in 
the path of economic development it is ok to destroy it. 

Die legal arguments will be based on the village’s 
status as a 26,000 acre Indian reservation which dates 
back to 191S; the recognition of the Tribal Council as the 
official governing body of tbe village under the Indian 
Reorganization Act of 1934, and the adoption by the vil- 
lage in 1942 of an ordinance banning non-natives, with the 
exception of government personnel, from being in the vil- 
lage more than 24 hours without Council approval. 

Die village has survived the harassment of the State 
Fish and Game Department when it enforces rules which 
make subsistence fishing almost impossible by allowing 
fishing only during the commercial season. It has endured 
the conservative Kenai School Borough which is not re- 
sponsive to village needs or local input into curriculum 
and staffing; It may even continue to be a pleasant and 
healthy place to live, and be able to continue to maintain 
and present the social, economic and cultural well being 
of Moquawkie Indians. — Anchorage resident 
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NEWS & LETTERS 

KEl® What should education be like 


Dear Youth: 

A few days ago I was talking to a young Latina friend 
who has just entered her junior year of high school. She 
was telling me how excited she is this year because she 
has some degree of freedom in writing essays for her 
English class: 

“I love writing because that is how I can express my- 
self,” die said. 

“I love reading things about philosophy, history, wom- 
p^en, so that even when I don’t have time for it, I create 
time.” 

| However she added, “There are many teachers who 
claim that you have the freedom to write what you like, 
but in reality they give you the topic and expect you to 
write what pleases them.” 

ESSAY ‘TOO PHILOSOPHICAL’ 


What this friend said about high school essays reminded 
me of the experience that I had a couple of years ago in 
high school, when an essay that I wrote on an assigned 
topic, “What Should Education Be Like?”, was labelled 
“too philosophical” by my teacher. Why? Because it had 
raised the need for a method of thinking which allows us 
► to not only see the contradictions in life at every moment 
but also to be able to overcome them. 

It was in discussing this topic with other youth that I 
found out most of them had faced the same barriers in 
presenting their styles of writing. It was when each of' 
them had questioned contradictions in this society that 
they got cold responses from their teachers. 

This is not alone a problem that youth face here in the 
U.S. Look at the way in which an 18-year-old high school 
woman from East Germany not only questions authority 
but presents something very philosophical about freedom : 

“In political education, / sometimes have the feeling that the 
teacher does not really understand. When we want to discuss 
truth, we are told, ‘that is not necessary for the final exam; you 
don’t have to bother.’ But l am interested in such things. It is 
our first contact with philosophy, and some start thinking im- 
* mediately that this is something abstract and dry, and we will 
never in our lives need it. 

“I feel stupid when I ask questions. And then the questions 
are answered in such a way that you lose all desire to ask 
another question. Our clergyman has the kind of personal con- 
tact with people which the teachers don't have. One guy in my 
class wanted to study theology because the clergyman is so 
great and does not argue against Marxism in such a primitive 
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“If the teachers were able to make Marxism as interesting as 
this clergyman does religion, then the clergyman would be out 
of work. Young people like to argue; that is nothing unusual. 
They don’t want ready-made truths which they just have to 
swallow.” : 

It is the refusal of young people to accept “ready-made 
truths” which makes their ideas so crucial for developing 
any Vision of human relationships in a new society. In- 
^deed it is their resistance to authority which can make 
them more sensitive to new ideas for achieving freedom. 
But it is also that refusal of youth which makes Marx’s 
Humanism and his philosophy of revolution so concrete 
for our day. 


| Youth in Revolt | 

Maya Ying Lin, when she was a 21-year-old architect 
student at Yale, won the national competition for design of 
the Vietnam Veteran’s Memorial, now being constructed 
| on the Washington Mall. Her abstract design, a pair of 
'stark, black granite walls which join to make a “V” 
"’ below ground level, includes the engraved names of all 
57,692 Americans killed in Vietnam between 1963 and 1973. 
But right-wing politicians and “donors” for the Memorial 
have succeeded in pressuring the Federal Fine Arts 
Commission into approving an addition to the Memorial, 
adamantly opposed by Maya and others — an eight-foot 
high statue, depicting three American soldiers and a 50- 
foot flagpole. 

* * * 

A noisy demonstration was set off at a Board of Edu- 
cation meeting last month when Isaiah Robinson, New 
York City Human Rights Commissioner, spoke in favor of 
♦ the Junior Reserve Officers Training Corps program for 
the City’s schools. As the decision was made to retain and 
expand the program at a cost of $86,000, most of the 
audience chanted, “Money for schools, not for war.” 


butch youth, responding to the earlier eviction of 
squatters from a building occupied because of an acute 
housing shortage, swarmed through the streets of 
Amsterdam Oct. 11 in the greatest confrontation on this 
issue since 1960. Police used tear-gas and dubs to attack 
the demonstrators as a state of emergency was declared 
in die city where it is estimated that in recent years 
"10,000 people, many in their teens, have taken over office 
buildings, vacated by companies relocating in the sub- 
urbs. The U.S. consulate, closed for several months earl- 
ier this year after being damaged by demonstrators pro- 
testing U.S. policy in Central America, was ringed by a 
police guard as demonstrators approached. 



The young Marx has been discussed before in the Youth 
page of News & Letters. However, we as youth need to 
concentrate on that period of Marx’s life not to merely 
show that Marx, too, at some point was young, but be- 
cause it was the nature of his youthful, creative mind that 
led him to break with bourgeois society in a total way in 
1844. Here lies one of Marx’s greatest contributions to the 
youth movement. 

PHILOSOPHY OF YOUNG MARX 

It was before 1844, the year of his break with bourgeois 
society, that Marx prepared the ground for his total 
break. In his doctoral dissertation, which dealt with an 
“abstract” concept like the difference between the 
Epicurean and Democritean philosophy, Marx singled out 
Prometheus as one who fought slavery, even if it were 
only slavery to the gods. By preparing in his thought, 
such a ground for revolution, Marx was then able to 
search for new creative forces which were fighting op- 
pression in real life. 

In 1844 Marx found those forces when he singled out the 
Silesian weavers’ revolt because those workers were fight- 
ing not just property but alienated labor as well. But 
more to the point is that Marx’s “Promethean” vision had 
laid the ground in thought for what followed, the activity 
of workers. 

Youth today have no less of a desire for total revolution. 
If we do want to lay the ground of freedom for our age, 
we need to first appreciate ourselves as thinkers. If we 
can generate so many creative ideas even though we are 
under the threats of our teachers and the education sys- 
tem, can you imagine what we can create if we really do 
take our ideas seriously as ground for revolution? 

It is, to this end that those of us who help put together 
the Youth page of News & Letters are asking you to write 
• down and send us your ideas about life, daily exploitation 
in this society, and most important of all, freedom. It is 
only the communication between us that can let us dis- 
cover what we as youth want in a new society. 

— Ida Fuller 


Draft protesters arrested 


A man burned a draft registration form while 200 
people demonstrated Oct. 18, against draft registration 
outside the office of the Selective Service System in 
Washington. Fifty-eight people, in an attempt to shut 
down the building, crossed police lines and were arrested. 

Benjamin Sasway, the first man indicted for failing to 
register for the draft, was sentenced Oct. 4 to two-and-a- 
half years in a minimum security federal prison. As hun- 
dreds of his supporters picketed outside the courthouse in 
San Diego, in the trial the trial the prosecuting U.S. At- 
torney argued that Sasway had made the case “a contest 
between man and the system . . . deciding who it is who 
makes the final decision” on laws. About 650,000 young 
men have refused to register. 


Michigan readers I 

After the Nuclear weapons freeze vote, 

*1 Where Do We Go From Here?*' 

Announcing a conference sponsored by the 
Michigan Alliance for Disarmament 

Date: Nov. 20 : 

Place: Edgewood United Church of Christ, , 

469 N. Hagadern, E. Lansing 
Time: 9:30 a.m. until 9 p.m. 

' For mote information, call Detroit 
News and Letters Committee, 873-8969. 
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EMU Blacks protest: 
No! to racist lecturer 

Ypsilanti, Mich. — Blade student organizations at Eastern 
Michigan University (EMU) in Ypsilanti protested for the 
second straight day, Oct. 20, against the EMU Board of Re- 
gents selection for the keynote commencement speaker, Dr. 
Christiaan Barnard. In a letter published in the Eastern 
Echo, the university newspaper, the Association of Black 
Communicators (ABC), one of the organizers of the rallies, 
demanded that the Board of Regents rescind their decision. 

“Barnard has publicly stated that the one man — one vote 
principle may not be in the best interest of South Africa,” the 
ABC charged, adding that he teaches at a segregated medi- 
cal school at the University of Cape Town and that he has 
been accused of unethical medical practices. 

The week before the demonstration, a petition was circu- 
lated by Black students protesting the selection of Barnard 
who will also receive an honorary degree. 

Although EMU has withdrawn its corporate investments 
from South Africa because of that apartheid regime’s policy 
of white superiority, University President John Porter sup- 
ports the choice of Barnard who became famous for per- 
forming the first successful human heart transplant 12 years 
ago. 

the editors of the Echo wrote that apartheid and the choice 
of Barnard contradicts the theme of the December com- 
mencement ceremonies, “health and human services,” ad- 
ding mention of a boycott of commencement excercises. 

Livermore anti-nuke — 
what direction now? 

Berkeley, Cal. — Several hundred of us from the 
Livermore Action Group protested at the celebration on 
Oct. 9 of the 30th anniversary of Lawrence Livermore 
Laboratory, one of the nation’s two nuclear weapons de- 
sign centers. The protest, whose slogan was “30 Years of 
Nothing to Celebrate,” was billed as a funeral march. 

Discussions within the protest started long before 
people started arriving at Livermore. In fact, they’ve 
been raging ever since the huge June 21 blockade in front 
of the lab. So many people had felt the need not to..limit 
activities to illegal blockades that this legal demonstration 
was planned. Yet many people I talked to just could not 
get excited about this rally. Many want to fight 
militarism on the home front in their own city where 
unemployment, police brutality and sexual harassment 
are on the rise. / 

Several people said that they had gone to Livermore to 
protest the militarism that pervades all aspects of soci- 
ety, and yet they felt that this demonstration Undermined 
the seriousness, depth and the totality of the struggle. 

The gathering took place in a field four miles from the 
lab itself where lab employees’ families were pouring in 
for a picnic, nearly two miles from even the outskirts of 
the residential section of the town of Livermore. On the 
march to the lab, just a small minority passed out leaflets 
and talked to onlookers. These protesters carried signs 
such as “Stop militarism — Start humanism!”. 

The demonstration, in fact, felt more like a Halloween 
party than a protest of the harsh reality of 30 years of 
developing nuclear weapons. Most participants wore cos- 
tumes such as skeletons, dominos and even a Santa Claus, 
and activities at the morning gathering prior to the 
march included face painting, dancing and a religious 
service for worship. 

The very idea of a “funeral march” flies in the face of 
what this movement is about. Rather than representing 
the victims of nuclear bombs come to haunt Livehnore, 
we are very much alive. Not only are we fig hting to hold 
onto life, but we want to totally change society so that we 
can live ever more creative, human lives. 

— Anti-nuke .activist 


“The press is the ruthless language and manifest 
image of the historical spirit of the people . . .” 

— Karl Marx 

Subscribe to ! 
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LIFE AND TINES 


The horror over the Lebanon massacre continues to 
shake Israel and the Arab world as well as Europe and 
the U.S. At no time has the class nature of the reactio- 
nary side of Zionism both stood out so clearly and gener- 
ated such a massive movement inside Israel to oppose it. 
That is to the great credit of the Israeli masses, espe- 
cially the youth. 

But on the other hand, the very mass character of the 
movement against Begin-Sharon inside Israel covers over 
the fact that, while some oppose the whole genocidal in- 
vasion of Lebanon and the occupation of the West Bank, 
others merely oppose the “excesses.” Some are actually 
appeased now that Begin has ordered an “investigation” 
of the Shatila massacre, as if the massacres openly done 
by Israeli bombers over West Beirut were somehow de- 
fensible. 

The great cover-up of the Shatila massacre has also 
begun — and not only Begin-Sharon, the Phalangists and 
the U.S.-French-Italian “peacekeeping” force are in- 
volved. Also involved in the cover-up are all Arab gov- 
ernments plus Iran and Russia, and most tragically of 
all: the PLO and the Lebanese Left. 

For while it is true that Sharon’s Israeli soldiers al- 
lowed and even assisted the Phalangists in performing 
their grisly massacre at the Shatila camp, it is equally 
true that is was Lebanese Christians and some Shiites — 
Phalangists and Israeli puppet Saad Haddad’s militia — 
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Lebanese factions, Palestinian leaders, Israeli and Arab rulers 


Shatila massacre 


All sides cover up 

who did the bloody job with their own hands. 

If in the Christian sectors of Lebanon there was actu- 
ally open joy on the part of some at the bloodletting, just 
as ominous, or nearly so, was the deafening silence from 
the Lebanese Muslim and Leftist community. No political 
force in Lebanon dared to point a finger at the Phalangist 
murderers, while all screamed at the top of their lungs 
against “outsiders” — whether Syrian or Israeli. The 
PLO also, of course, focused only on the Israeli govern- 
ment. 

If one is to judge Arafat’s politics by whom he meets 
with and embraces in a given week, it is ok to massacre 
thousands of Palestinians so long as one does not make a 
peace treaty with Israel. Thus he meets with, and sup- 
posedly makes up a bit with, General Assad, bloodsoaked 
dictator of Syria and destroyer of his own city of Hama, 
in which thousands were killed by his army and police 
and the city leveled after the Moslem Brotherhood and 
others rose up against his hated regime. That same As- 
sad, in 1976, assisted the Phalangists in the massacre at 
the Palestinian camp in East Beirut, Tal-Zaatar, and the 
following year murdered the Palestinians’ best and 
most principled ally in Lebanon: the leader of the Left- 
Muslim alliance, Kamal Jumblatt. 

Today Arafat is embracing the direct murderer of 
Palestinians, King Hussein of Jordan, who as the whole 
world knows, massacred thousands of Palestinians in Sep- 


tember, 1970. This is all in the context of the Reagan- 
Israeli Labor Party so-called “Jordanian solution,” where 
the Palestinians would eventually get a state, but under 
the tutelage of the reactionary King Hussein. 

There is no possible Palestinian national liberation with 
“allies” such as Assad, Hussein or Amin Gemayel, the 
supposedly “liberal” Phalangist who, it is true, did try 
to limit (but not stop) some of the slaughter at Tal- 
Zaatar in 1976. But even after the total abandonment by 
their “allies” among Arab rulers in Lebanon in 1982, the 
PLO leadership — whether Arafat of the “Left” wing now 
leaning toward Assad — has hardly learned any of the 
class lessons. 

Meanwhile, all remain silent about what is today hap- 
pening in Lebanon. Under the protection of the U.S., 
French and Italian troops, the “official” Christian- 
dominated Lebanese Army has finally, after years of in- 
activity, “courageously” sallied forth from its barracks 
with tne objective of persecution, murder and round-ups 
in the already decimated and bombed-out Palestinian and 
Muslim slum neighborhoods of West Beirut. It is that 
Christian-dominated but wholly Arab capitalist ruling 
class of Lebanon whose oppression of the Muslim major- 
ity caused the civil wars of 1958 and 1976, and which 
today is back in the saddle, with the help of America, 
France, Italy and Israel, plus the acquiescence of the 
Arab regimes. 


•• 
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Strikes blanket Britain 

More than 600,000 workers in the National Health Ser- 
vice (N.H.S.) here are fighting for a 12 percent increase 
in their notoriously low wages. So far, this campaign has 
taken the form of repeated short strikes — with impres- 
, sive support from other groups of workers. The 22 Sep- 
tember Day of Action was a most exciting and powerful 
display of solidarity throughout Britain: from the English 
Channel, where sailings of the car ferries to France were 
halted by strike action; to the Shetlands, where work 
stopped at Europe’s biggest oil terminal at Sullom Voe. 

Striking workers shut down most of the country’s coal 
mines, docks and shipyards and all the national newspap- 
ers. The millions on strike included bus drivers, gas, 
water and sanitation workers, teachers and school 
caretakers and cleaners, gardeners, actors and musicians 

— all in defiance of the ban on sympathy strikes imposed 
by new Tory legislation. 

The creation of the N.H.S. in 1948, on the principle of 
free medical care for all, may rightly be regarded as the 
greatest real achievement of the Labour Party’s refor- 
mism, but it has always been based on low pay for nurses 

— and particularly for kitchen staff, cleaners and porters 
(who are insultingly classed as “ancilliary” workers — as 
if their work were any less vital to keep the hospitals 
running). 

There is a precipitous hierarchy of labor in which a 
consultant can make more in one hour (60 pounds) than a 
cleaner earns in a week. Cuts in services, carried through 
by both Labour and Tory governments, mean overwork 
for staff and long waiting lists for patients classified as 
non-urgent. At the same time, there is a boom in private 
hospitals and insurance schemes which attend to the med- 
ical needs of the wealthy and middle classes. 

A government ‘Think Tank” report went so far as to 
propose replacement of the N.H.S. by a private insurance 
scheme; but this proved so politically embarrassing that 
Thatcher had to disown it. This does not stop her from 
insisting that the seven and one-half percent for nurses 
and six percent for other health workers presently on 
offer must be funded partly out of existing health budgets 


— at the cost of still further cuts in services and jobs. 

In 1979 the hospital workers were in battle against a 
Labour government as they are against the Tories today. 
Win or lose this time, their rebellion will continue, as one 
of the forces for transforming society. 

— Richard Bunting 

East Timor 

On Oct. 12 Indonesian President Suharto and his foreign 
minister Mochtar Kusumaatadja were given the red car- 
pet treatment at a state dinner in Reagan’s White House. 
Swept under the rug were the confirmed reports of abuses 
of civil liberties in the Indonesian occupied territory of 
East Timor. Amnesty International has issued a docu- 
ment citing 4,000 prisoners being held for political reasons 
at Atauro Island. 

The fact is that the brutal Indonesian occupation lives 
in fear of the freedom movement that came to power in 
East Timor for one brief moment. On Nov. 28, 1975, the 
Democratic Republic of East Timor was declared, ending 
446 years of Portuguese imperialist rule with a social 
revolution. On Dec. 7, the paratroopers of Indonesia in- 
vaded the island, slaughtering tens of thousands with 
American-supplied weaponry and driving the survivors 
into the hills. 

American reporters have been denied access to East 
Timor for the past seven years on the flimsy excuse that 
the roads were too bad to travel. Australians have 
brought out reports of widespread starvation and the 
execution of thousands of people. 

Among those killed in 1975 was Rosa Muki Bonaparte, 
leader of the Popular Organization of Timorese Women, 
who deserves to be honored for her struggle for “the total 
destruction of all forms of exploitation ... to restore to 
women the position and rights due them in the new soci- 
ety we are building through revolution.” Among the prac- 
tices she fought were the sale of child brides ana the 
practice of polygamy. 

The utter hypocrisy of the Reagan Administration, in 
the warm reception afforded the butcher Suharto, shows 


how little he cares for human rights and what top priority 
he places on Indonesian oil and the vast mineral deposits ‘ 
now being exploited in that country by American 
capitalist interests. 

El Salvador 

Fifteen opposition leftist leaders and trade unionists 
were kidnapped in El Salvador the third week in October. * 
They included members from several groups of the op- 
position Democratic Revolutionary Front and members of 
the Trade Union Federation of Salvadoran Workers and 
the United Federation of Salvadoran Trade Unions. 

The military, which for several days denied any know- 
ledge of the kidnappings, has finally admitted that they 
are nolding eight of the abducted men, but claim no know- 
ledge of the other seven. The whole incident, involving j 
heavily armed civilians, is bringing back sharp reminders 
of the kidnapping of 20 members of the Revolutionary 
Front in November of 1980. Then, six of the Front leaders 
were found brutaly murdered. 

The Reagan Administration, which militarily supports 
this murderous Salvadoran regime, is sending down a 
State Department representative to confer on the kid-' 
nappings with military officials. They are also looking 
into the refusal of the El Salvadoran judicial system to 
charge army officers implicated in the killing of two 
United States land-program consultants last year. 

But is our government truly interested in stopping the 
murders? Hundreds upon hundreds of ordinary Salvado- 
rans are killed as the weeks go by without U.S. govern- 
ment concern. Or is it because another round of Con- 
gressional approval for new military appropriations will 
require another certification of “human rights im- 
provements” in-El Salvador? 

Jim Thorpe 

In 1912 Jim Thorpe, an American Indian, won the « 
Olympic gold medals for the two most difficult athletic j 
achievements, the pentathlon and the decathlon, only to 
have his medals taken away and his records expunged ; 
from the Olympic record books. His alleged “crime” was 
being paid $2.00 a game for playing baseball in a semi-pro 
league. 

In 1982 the International Olympic Games Committee 
has voted to restore his medals, long after he is dead, 70 
years too late. Jim Thorpe has long been recognized as 
one of the greatest athletes that the world has ever pro- 
duced. He died in abject poverty and only racism with- 
held the honors that were his due. 


MARXISTHUMANIST ARCHIVES 


ine newly-expanded 7,000 page 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection is now 
available on microfilm for $60. 
Please write to: 

Archives of Labor and Urban Affairs 
Walter Reuther Library 
Wayne State University, Detroit, Mi. 48202 

The Guide to the Collection prepared by 
News & Letters 

is available for $1.00 Please write to: 

I sws & Letters, 2832 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit, Mi 48211 


Who We Are and 

News and Letters Committees, an organization 
of Marxist-Humanists, stand for the abolition of 
capitalism, whether in its private property form as 
in the U.S., or its state property form as in Russia 
or China. News & Letters was created so that the 
voices of revolt from below could be heard not 
separated from the articulation of a philosophy of 
liberation. A Black production worker, Charles 
Denby, author of Indignant Heart: A Black Work- 
er’s Journal, is the editor of the paper. Raya 
Dunayevskaya, National Chairwoman of the Com- 
mittees, is the author of Marxism and Freedom 
and Philosophy and Revolution, which spell out the 
philosophic ground of Marx’s Humanism interna- 
tionally as American Civilization on Trial con- 
cretizes it on the American scene and shows the 
two-way road between the U.S. and Africa. 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year 
of the Detroit wildcats against Automation and 
the Montgomery Bus Boycott against segregation — 
activities which signalled a new movement from 
practice which was itself a form of theory. Vol. 1, 
No. 1, came off the press on the second anniver- 
sary of the June 17, 1953 East German revolt 
against Russian state-capitalism masquerading as 
1 


What We Stand For 

Communism, in order to express our solidarity 
with freedom fighters abroad as well as at home. 
Because 1953 was also the year when we worked 
out the revolutionary dialectics of Marxism in its 
original form of “a new Humanism," as well as 
individuality “purified of all that interferes with 
its universalism, i.e., with freedom itself,” we 
organized ourselves in Committees rather than 
any elitist party “to lead.” 

In opposing the capitalistic, racist, sexist, ex- 
ploitative society, we participate in all class and 
freedom struggles, nationally and internationally. 
As our Constitution states: “It is our aim ... to 
promote the firmest unity among workers. Blacks 
and other minorities, women, youth and those in- 
tellectuals who have broken with the ruling bu- 
reaucracy of both capital and labor.” We do not 
separate the mass activities from the activity of 
thinking. Anyone who is a participant in these 
freedom struggles for totally new relations and a 
fundamentally new way of life, and who believes 
in these principles, is invited to join us. Send for 
a copy of the Constitution of News and Letters 
Committees. 
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ANDROPOV'S ASCENDANCY REFLECTS FINAL 
STAGE OF STATE-CAPITALISM'S DEGENERACY 


Namibia: 
crisis and 
challenge 

by Charles Denby, Editor 

* Author of Indignant Heart: A Black Workers’s Journal 

1 am turning over my column this month to my col- 
league Lou Turner, author of Frantz Fanon, Soweto 
and American Black Thought, for a special article on 
the Namibian crisis. 

When Vice-President George Bush resumed his seven- 

* nation African tour following Brezhnev’s funeral, the 
Reagan Administration thought the stage had finally been 
set for its long awaited “foreign affairs breakthrough.” 
Bush was scheduled to give a major foreign policy state- 
ment on Southern Africa in Nairobi, Kenya at the same 
time the apartheid South African regime of P.W. Botha 
was to announce its installation of a Black-led puppet 

(continued on page 9) 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 
Chairwoman, National Editorial Board 

The death of Brezhnev, which the mass 
media and the so-called scholar-specialists on 
Russia are writing up as if it were a turning 
point in history — “the end of an era” and the 
“beginning of a new age” — has nothing new 
about it. Far from signifying anything histor- 
ically new, Andropov’s ascendancy reflects 
the final stage of state-capitalism’s de- 
generacy. Never before has a man who has 
spent 15 years of his life heading the most 
hated of secret police, the KGB, become the 


ruler of Russia, though that country had, 
under the totalitarian Stalin, been transform- 
ed from the first workers’ state into its op- 
posite — a state-capitalist society calling itself 
“Communist”. 

When the head of that secret police at the time of Stal- 
in’s death — Beria — thought he could achieve such a feat 
because he had dossiers not only on dissidents but on each 
Politburo member, Khrushchev knew how to put to his own 
use the hatred of the masses for this executioner, by. 
having Beria executed, instead. The one thing that bus 
never changed — until now — is the fact that the Party 
has always remained the “vanguard,” the monolithic in- 
stitution which gave orders to all other institutions, in- 
cluding the Army and especially the secret police. 

Nothing is more illusory in the current analyses than 
the indulgence of the American “spets” on how technol- 
ogically backward Russia is supposed to be, how unknow- 
ledgeable of computers and electronics, and how “on its 
last legs” is the Russian economy — as if the global 
recession resides only in Russia and not in the U.S. Noth- 
ing better gilds the equally reactionary Reagan Adminis- 
tration. Russia is no “basket case.” Have the “Western” 
ideologues forgotten that it was Russia, not the U.S., 
which sent up the first Sputnik? Russia has by now ex- 
tended itself not only to outer space but* right on this* 
earth, from Africa, Latin America and the Mediterranean 
to the Gulf region and most of the oceans of the world. 

It is precisely Russia’s “high technology” — when di- 
rected, as it has been, to militarization — which is the 
ground Reagan is rushing “to catch up with” in the hope 
of surpassing it, if only he, too, can achieve the destruc- 
tion of unionization and high wages. And in the kind of 
technology represented by micro chips and robotics, 
among other things, isn’t it Japan which has outdis- 
tanced the “West,” be it in autos or steel or whatever? 


Bulletin !• 


As we go to press the latest unemployment figures have come out. 
According to the'U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics: 

12 million are unemployed in the U.S., 10.8 percent of 
the work force 

20.2 percent Black unemployment 
24 percent teenage unemployment 
174 percent unemployment In Michigan, highest of 
any state in the union. 

Even so conservative a spokesman as AFL-CIO head Lane Kirkland 
concluded: “If all else fails and then people come to the conclusion that 
the only way they can get the people’s attention is to create turmoil in 
the street, well, then, I guess perhaps we have to go out and organize 
some turmoil in the streets ...” 

We will present an analysis of the “State of the Union” in our next 
issue. For the worldwide phenomenon of unemployment, see “un- 
employment within factory gates” in our lead article on Russia . 
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Fighting the nuclear threat 

The freeze is not enough Commemorating Karen Silkwood 


St. Louis, Mo. — The National Weapons Facilities 
(NWF) Task Force conference in St. Louis, Nov. 19-21, 
brought together groups from all over the country in- 
volve! in direct action and conversion organizing work at 
nuclear weapons research, production and testing sites. A 
special concern was solidarity with the European peace 
movement. 

The deployment of the Cruise and Pershing II missiles 
in Europe, set for December, 1983, would undermine any 
basis for a freeze, while placing all of Europe under the 
threat of a pre-emptive Russian attack during times of 
superpower tension. International solidarity demonstra- 
tions are being planned in both Europe and the U.S. There 
is now a hunger strike in progress at the deployment site 
in Comiso, Italy. 


At the conference the first speech was by “Freeze” 
co-ordinator Randy Kehler, who outlined their “action” 
plans in exclusively legislative terms, with the possibility 
of bringing a freeze vote np in the House next spring. But 
he opposed any opposition in votes on specific weapons 
systems that were coming up now, saying that they 
wanted to avoid even a “hint of unilateralism”. The 
electoral approach will never achieve a freeze in time to 
halt the deployment of this new generation of first-strike 
weapons. We need to develop new forms of mass opposi- 
tion at all points in the unclear Weapons production chain. 

Participating groups were organizing around particular 
weapons systems: the MX, Project ELF in Wisconsin, at 
production plants and testing sites, working to oppose the 
expansion of the plutonium processing plant in Savannah 
River, S.C., and working for a freeze on plutonium pro- 
cessing levels. The Livermore Action Group plans a “nat- 
( continued on page 9) 


West Chicago, 111. — On Nov. 13, about 100 people com- 
memorated Karen Silkwood Day with a march and 
speak-out in this working-class suburb of Chicago. Kerr- 
McGee Corporation — which Silkwood was about to ex- 
pose when she was killed — owns a highly contaminated 
factory here which shut down nine years ago yet, along 
with 79 other “hot spots” in town, is still poisoning 
everyone in the area. Some local scientists have found 
that many who worked at the plant still have radioactive 
breath. 

It was encouraging that the interest in Silkwood was not 
only as victim but as worker who fought the company to 
get safer conditions, and that many of the demonstrators 
were young working women and men. One worker said, 
“I didn’t know about this when I moved here to raise the 
kids. People have been telling me to get up and go, but 
I’m going to stay here and fight, because how else can we 
win?” 

A few days before the event, the mayor, who had pre- 
viously supported the march, joined the local paper’s 
scurrilous campaign against “outside agitators” by ask- 
ing everyone net to show up since the march would be 
“divisive.” One resident said, “The mayor just might 
find himself asked not to show up next election day.” 

Why, then, when we all knew we would have to 
fight both the company and the government, did certain 
anti-nuke activists show discomfort at exposing the may- 
or’s opportunism? Why did they seem to be trying to 
channel everything into electoral politics? That’s the 
blind alley we end up in if we don’t connect with workers’ 
re-thinking and “oppose the war going on today” in pro- 
duction (as the “ex-uranium miner” put it in last month’s 
N&L). _ Franklin Dmitryev 


UNEMPLOYMENT WITHIN FACTORY GATES’ 
AND MARTIAL LAW 


No, it is not in “high technology” that one can find the 
great contradictions wrecking capitalism, private as well 
as state. One needs, instead, to dig deep into the basic 
capital/labor relationship. Though the Russians, too, don’t 
know how to overcome it, they do have a name for the 
current “low productivity” of Russian labor: “unem- 
ployment within the factory gates.” Jaruzelski’s answer 
is to militarize labor — which gives us a clue to Andro- 
pov, to whom we’ll turn later. 


Here, however, all eyes must return to the period from 
August, 1980 through December, 1981, when state-cap- 
italism confronted an impossible contradictory duality. 
On the one side, the Polish workers created Solidarity, 
that elemental new form of a genuinely independent trade 
union movement, within the Russian orbit, which raised 
political demands of such an indivisible nature as Free- 
dom. On the other side, the totalitarian State turned to the 
Army when they saw that Solidarity had inspired even 
some in the Communist Party to solidarize with it. The 
shock to the rulers, in Poland as in Russia (who 

(continued on page 10) 
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WHY NOT CELEBRATE THE MARX CENTENARY 
WITH A HOLIDAY GIVING OF 
THREE BOOKS OF MARXIST-HUMANISM? 



Raya Dunayevskaya speaking in Detroit November 7 in celebration of the 
publication of her new work. 


What is needed is a new 
unifying principle, on Marx’s 
ground of humanism , that 
truly alters both human 
thought and human experi- 
ence. 

Without such a vision of 
new revolutions, a new indi- 
vidual, a new universal, new 
human relations, we could be 
forced to tailend one or an- 
other form of reformism just 
when the age of nuclear Ti- 
tans — the United States and 
Russia — threatens the very 
survival of civilization. . . 

Rosa Luxemburg, 'Women’s 
Liberation and Marx’s 
Philosophy of Revolution 
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U.S. Auto Radiator: lay-offs and overtime 


Detroit, Mich. — At U.S. Auto Radiator we have had a 
lot of lay-offs lately. Most of them were in one de- 
partment, called the tubular department. This de- 
partment makes bigger radiators than other departments. 
Seven women were laid off from this department yet most 
of the factory is working overtime. 

I think it’s wrong to have overtime and lay-offs at the 
same time. And not only that, but seven people were 
hired in the same week as the lay-offs, and two of them — 
men — went to the tubular department. What is even 
worse is that all of the men in the department worked 
overtime — including the new hires. 

It’s not fair that women get lay-offs, while most men do 
overtime. One of the male workers said “the women don’t 
know how to do the job that men do.” But most men 
make headers — they have to measure and work on a 
press machine (it’s a sit-down job). And the truth of it is 
that women are doing harder work than the men. Women 
work on assembly — standing all the time. It’s hard work. 

Also, men have lower seniority then women. The 
women who were laid off had at least 1-2 years seniority 
and two of them had 4-5 years. Another man said that he 
agree that it didn’t make sense to have lay-offs and over- 
time. If you’re laid off you have to wait two weeks to get 
unemployment. People who are laid off can’t afford to 
wait that length of time. 



WRITE ON! 


The DoUmoker by Harriet Amow, MacMillan, 1954. Detroit 
during World War II is the setting for this novel about a 
woman and her family, who leave central Kentucky for 
the city when her husband finds a factory job. The author 
has a profound understanding of how poverty, prejudice, 
religion and sex roles impact on the lives of her char- 
acters. The complexity of all these dimensions makes this 
a very powerful novel. — Marj Thera 

• • • 

Black Woman by Judy Mowatt, Ashandan, 1979. Judy 
Mowatt is a reggae performer whose music deserves 
more recognition than it has received. Much of her music 
is from a Rastafarian perspective ... but she also sings 
about the strengths of women. “Black woman, know 
you’ve struggled long, and I feel your afflictions, to you I 
dedicate my song.” — M.T. 

• • • 

“Women and New Technology”, Isis, Women’s Interna- 
tional Information and Communication Service, No. 24, 
September, 1982, C.P. 50, 1211 Geneva 2, Switzerland. This 
39-page bulletin contains three sections: I. “Women in the 
Electronics Industry” including working conditions in the 
computer-manufacturing process; II. “The Impact of 
Microelectronics on Women Workers”; III. “Women Tak- 
ing Control of New Technology.” Feminist groups work- 
ing on new technology, and multinationals, and literature 
references from both Europe and Asia are included. 

— Susan Van Gelder 


There were also recent lay-offs where two women 
worked in die heater department. The entire department 
had just worked overtime, including the two women. 
After they worked, they were told not to come in the next 
week. 

Overtime is supposed to mean a lot of work that needs 
to be done, but again, there are lay-offs. It sounds like 
discrimination. It’s not fair to have all of this going on at 
the same time. ' — Woman worker 

Wallflower celebrates 
women’s creativity 

New York, N.Y. — On Thursday, Nov. 11 at the Sym- 
phony Space, a large, converted movie house, 900 people 
were treated to a dance concert benefit for the Committee 
in Support of- the People of El Salvador (CISPES) and 
Association of Salvadoran Women (AMES) given by the 
Wallflower Order. This group of five young women 
danced, sang and spoke for more than two and one-half 
hours with an excitement, energy, commitment and in- 
spiration that I have not witnessed in a cultural event in 
New York City for many years. ^ 

As evident by its name, the Wallflower Order is for and 
of women. Following two speeches by representatives of 
the Women’s Committee of CISPES and AMES, the dance 
troupe greeted the audience in revolutionary solidarity, 
but began with an “historical” piece, centering on the 
trials of a young Jewish immigrant. From the start, then, 
one could see that something very unusual was being 
attempted. 

What I found most moving were their efforts to convey 
with great clarity and humor what it means to be a rev- 
olutionary woman. Besides connecting today’s feminist 
struggle with a tribute to Steven Biko and the Black 
masses in the United States, they made no apologies for 
being young white women who wanted to explore every 
avenue of human relationships including the relationship 
of an individual to herself. 

What I think the strength of the entire performance was 
based on was an unequivocating NO! to the social order 
on all levels as it fleshed out the profound destructive 
effect this order has on women’s lives. But, unlike the 
tremendous amount of time spent on women grieving at 
the Women’s Pentagon Action last October, in a piece in 
the second half of the program which was more strictly 
focused on the Salvadoran revolution, the women 
began with, grief and moved quickly on to show women 
dealing with grief, expressing rage, then joy. It became, 
unexpectedly, a celebration, showing at the same time 
that none of these transitions was easy. 

At this point in the women’s movement in the U.S., I 
think that more Wallflowers are in order (and, indeed, 
they gave an open invitation to the audience to participate 
in summer workshops). By showing countless examples 
of self and group exploration of sources of strength and 
actual, unsung resistance, the simple idea of what it may 
mean to live in a free society was glimpsed in this very 
beautiful expression of possibilities. 

— Teru Ibuki 


Julia Wilder, 70, and Maggie Bozeman, 51, two Black 
women who had been sentenced to 5 and 4 years in a 
prison work release program on voting fraud charges 
have been released by the Alabama State Parole Board 
after serving nine months of their sentence. Black and 
white civil rights activists had marched in support of the 
women for the extension of the Voting Rights Act, em- 
phasizing that they would not have been jailed if they had 
been white! (See N&L, March, 1982) 

* * * 

Over 1,000 gays and lesbians demonstrated in New York 
City on Oet. 15 to protest twb vicious police raids on 
Blues, a predominantly Black gay bar, on Sept. 29 and 
Oct. 8, in which bar patrons were beaten and 12 taken to a 
hospital eqpergency room. The raids were called both rac- 
ist and anti-gay and were linked to a general trend of gay 
harassment. The neighboring New York Times refused to 
send a reporter across the street to cover the Sept. 29 
raid. 

* * * 

The Association for the Defense of Women’s Rights in 
Iran held a clandestine meeting in Tehran on Nov. 2 to 
invite “all who cherish freedom”* to establish a peace 
committee and “undertake any action, demonstration or 
protest which will enable a return to peace” and an effec- 
tive solutidVi to the Iran-Iraq war. To send your support, 
write to A.D.F.I., BP 8, 78750 Mareil-Marly,* France. 

Jan. 22, 1983 will be the tenth anniversary of the Sup- 
reme Court decision legalizing abortion. In Cleveland, the 
Pro-Choice Action Committee has already announced a 
special “Big Event,” including their annual demonstra- 
tion outside the “Right-to-Life” Committee’s Memorial to 
the Fetus. Women’s Liberation-News & Letters would ap- 
preciate news of similar activities nationwide. Readers: 
what is being planned in your area? Please send us your 
reports and discussions. (Pro-Choice Action Committee in 
Cleveland can be contacted at: P.O. Box 18135 Cleveland, 
Ohio 44118). 

wCfroin What She Wants) 


Thirteen Chinese garment workers and their supporters 
were stunned on Nov. 1, when the S.F. District Attorney 
announced that he could continue to press charges against 
the women for unemployment fraud and demanded Te- 
sitution of $150 from each. The women and their attorneys 
had understood that all parties would abide by the de- 
cision of the pre-trial diversion program which had rec- 
ommended that all charges be dropped, that there be no 
restitution, and that each woman take 20 hours of English 
lessons. 

The case, which is scheduled to go to trial Dec. 6, began 
a year ago when the women were charged with defraud- 
ing the unemployment fund by collecting partial 
unemployment benefits while supposedly employed full 
time — including unpaid time they were required to wait 
for work. (See N&L, Nov. 1981) 

What is ‘mental health’ in 
a sick society? 

New York, N.Y. — A woman is found running naked 
through the Streets of New York City, taking wildly about 
devils and the end of the world. The police take her to the 
nearest city hospital and from there she is sent to the 
state psychiatric hospital on Ward’s Island. While there 
she sits and stares and rarely talks to anyone. 

Eventually the staff piece together her story: She had 
been evicted from her apartment because she couldn’t 
pay the rent after she lost her welfare benefits. She lived 
in an abandoned building for six months, eating out of 
garbage cans and begging on the street. When some men 
tried to attack her she ran out of the building and started 
running through the streets. 

Is this woman mentally ill? By most definitions the 
answer would be yes. She is out of contact with reality 
and she was behaving in socially disruptive and irrational 
ways. But from my point of view she is a casualty of a 
hostile and depriving environment, just as much as a 
soldier who becomes “crazy” on the battlefield. 

I work in the state hospital on Ward’s Island and every 
day 1 meet people with stories of horror like this one, 
stories of people struggling to cope with life lived against 
almost impossible odds. More and more I have come to 
view “crazy” behavior as a desperate attempt to cope 
with adversity, as a cry for help or a withdrawal into a 
private world which seems safe from the harsh realities. 
This society makes all erf us “sick” in different ways and 
to varying degrees. We need to recognize this and see our 
commonality of suffering. Only then can we think about 
what kind of a world we need to have in order to be 
healthy. 

— Marianne Quinn 




I' 




Automation’s lay-offs harm retirees too 


by Felix Martin, Co-Editor 

If the plans being talked about for Social Security by 
some politicians get approved, this system will have to 
worry about a revolution coming from the senior citizens, 
and not just from production workers and the unem- 

Pl J?eagan’s “Blue Ribbon Commission” discovered the 
fact that the Social Security fund will soon be $200 billion 
in debt. They use that as an excuse to say higher taxes or 
lower benefits are needed. But what I want to know is 
where were the capitalists 25 years ago when workers 
started warning them about the impending crisis in the 
Social Security fund? 

MACHINES DON’T CONTRIBUTE 

I remember way back in the 1950s workers saying that 
all the automation coming into the mines and plants 
would kill Social Security because of all the jobs automa- 
tion took away. Laid-off workers don’t pay into the social 

Walkouts for respect 
at British Leyland 

Oxford, England — Forty-two workers walked off the 
line making the new Ambassador car at British Leyland’s 
Cowley Assembly Plant after a plant director, spoke abu- 
sively to a worker, while complaining that the worker had 
fitted a component incorrectly. Workers on some other 
lines, and also in the nearby Body Plant, stopped work in 
support of those on the Ambassador line, and this meant 
many more workers were laid off. 

The media have called it “the swearing strike,” but we 
don’t call it that, because this incident only brought to 
a head the brutal way the company behaves, not just to one 
man, but to many people in the plant — like the way they 
move people between jobs regardless of the agreement 
with the union. 

After three days the strike was called off while senior 
stewards held discussions with higher management. But 
while this was going on, the plant director who had 
caused the first incident came back again and repeated 
his rudeness and contempt towards the workers. So there 


security fund, and workers said there wouldn’t be any 
money left when they had to retire. That has now come 
true, but Reagan and the capitalists want to blame this on 
the workers! 

Senator Dole of Kansas wants to reduce Social Securi- 
ty’s annual cost of living increases to only four percent a 
year, and he says that will save $140 billion. But where 
will that $140 billion go, if not to invest in more missiles 
and armament plants? That will only deepen the crisis, 
because every billion dollars spent on the military pro- 
vides 32,000 fewer jobs than does civilian production. 
Workers are right when they tell the opinion polls they 
don’t ever expect to collect the Social Security benefits 
that are due to them; 

Years ago workers at my plant (GM South Gate) said 
the company should pay into the Social Security fimd for 
every machine they bring into the plant which replaces a 
worker. The company laughed at that, they said how can 
you ask a robot to pay into the Social Security hind. 

In truth, the last laugh will be on the capitalists because 
all their investment in dead labor is creating less and less 
value in production and thereby reducing their profit and 
ability to invest in new production in the long run. And it 
is also creating an unemployed army which threatens to 
bring this system down. 

REBELLIOUS RETIREES 

Older workers who I never thought would talk about 
revolution are speaking about the need to uproot this sys- 
tem now. I spoke with an older woman whose funds have 
been cut so bad that she can’t afford to see her doctor 
about her ulcer, which might kill her. Just a few weeks 
ago a retired woman starved to death in my building — 
she was getting $345 a month from Social Security, and 
paying $310 a month in rent. These are the people Reagan 
says are getting fat off the system. 

The only ones getting fat on this system today are the 
capitalists who work the workers to death, lay them off 
with automation, and then say they have no more money 
to pay them. Social Security. But in time this will turn into 
its opposite because the system is creating a new force to 
oppose them — the Senior Citizens. When workers on and 
off the line connect to them, this system’s days will be 
numbered. 



by John Marcotte 


I stand in the unemployment line every two weeks. The 
lines are getting longer every time I go. The maximum 
benefit in New York State is $125 a week but I have not 
yet spoken to anyone getting that much. Most get $55, $80, 
maybe $95. Jokes are made. “You’re going to stand in 
that long line for just $55?” We laugh at ourselves and 
curse the system. 

The bottom is not yet in sight. Workers I talk to are 
fully aware that the jobs are not coming back, they are 
gone for good. A lot of us are running out of benefits now. 
I had never before seen the District 65-UAW hiring hall 
with only three jobs on the board, two of them out of town 
and temporary, paying $140 to $170 a week. Forty or 50 
workers will be waiting around every morning, but there 
is nothing. It made me think, “What about the next genera- 
tion?” 

YOUTH REBELLION 

There was a rebellion at Jefferson High School in East 
New York, Brooklyn in November, because security cops 
frisked all 1,700 students for weapons. The students yelled 
“Gestapo tactics!” at the cops who came to drive them 
out of the streets in front of the school. One woman said it 
was the fault of the parents teaching the kids to dis- 
respect their teachers, that you had to give them hope 
they could make it if they got themselves an education. 
She said look at her, she came from the ghetto and went 
to the worst schools, and here she was a store manager. 


was another strike, lasting half a day, demanding an 
apology. 

The workers went back after Leyland offered a verbal 
apology, but people are saying if there is any recurrence 
of abusive treatment they will take it very seriously and 
there will be serious consequences. 

The workers took this action without consulting the sen- 
ior stewards. Although the seniors are supporting the 
workers’ complaint, they would have tried to cool it down 
and tried to avoid strike action. A new joint mana- 
gement union committee has been set up to discuss grie- 
vances throughout the Oxford area — which is more 
likely to help B.L. avoid more lightning strikes than to 
solve many problems for the workers. The company often 
uses the union officials and senior stewards to keep pro- 
duction rolling. / 

People have had enough of being pushed around, they 
want to be treated like human beings. What we are look- 
ing for is civility. That’s what the strike was about. 

— British Leyland shop steward 

TDU holds convention 

Detroit, Mich. — On Oct. 30-31 over 400 rank-and-file 
Teamster members from across the U.S. and Canada met 
at the Teamsters for a Democratic Union (T.D.U.) con- 
vention to discuss the current conditions and future of the 
I.B.T. 

Much of the concern and discussion centered around the 
concession mania in and out of the union, contract viola- 
tions and the failure of local officials to enforce the con- 


Agar, union hide hazards 

Chicago, 111. — In mid-November an Agar worker and a 
forklift nearly ran into each other at a blind corner. Over 
3,000 pounds dropped on the worker’s feet. The driver 
didn’t lose his head and lifted the weights right away, but 
the man suffered two fractured toes anyway. 

Almost immediately union stewards and company bos- 
ses — people who weren’t even there — met in the hall to 
find someone to blame for the accident. Were the brakes 
bad? No. Was the worker wearing steel toes? Yes. Did the 
driver blow his horn? Was he going too fast? Let’s fire 
him! 

Where was their concern for the injured man? Or 
about what really happened? Or how to prevent it from 
happening again? All any of them cared about was shift- 
ing the blame to someone else. 

We have a safety committee, but they only come 
around once in a while, and they see what they want to 
see. What they don’t see is garbage all over the place, 
blocked aisles, machines and conveyor belts without 
guards, slippery floors, stacks of skids about to fall over, 
extension cords strung everywhere and blind corners 
without mirrors. 

Agar is a dangerous place to work. We work with 
knives and lift heavy hams. We work hard and get tired. 
And we get hurt. It is bad enough that that is considered 
normal, but the company and the union make it worse by 
not eliminating obvious safety hazards. 

— Agar worker 


I told her the kids were a lot smarter than her. They 
know there is no place for them in this system. They 
know those ghetto schools aren’t supposed to give them 
an education. What, is one kid supposed to “make it” for 
every thousand that are destroyed? 1 agree that what 
these kids need is hope — but not the hope you give a 
slave that he or she may one day be a house slave! 

They need hope for freedom from this slavery; When 
that hope burns inside them like it did in the Black youth 
of the Sit-ins and Freedom Rides, then they themselves 
will turn from drugs, tear down this system and build a 
new world. 

With so many of us unemployed these kids know there 
is no way to even get a start. I remember the young 
Black workers I knew on the night shift a couple years 
back. Some of them were in their mid-twenties and that 
was the first real job they had ever gotten a chance at. 

AFTER JOBS GONE 

Now that’s all finished. I remember them with their 
young families, struggling to make it. I remember a 
friend telling me, “If they lay us off, I tell you my family 
is not going to starve. There is food in the stores and 
money in the banks. I will do what I have to but my 
children will not go hungry.” 

These are beautiful people whom I have known, and 
this system has nothing waiting for them except a jail or 
a cop’s bullet. It makes me sick. And will anyone tell me 
we don’t need a revolution? Will anyone tell me we are 
not going to have a revolution? 


Miners vote against sellout in UMW election 


tracts, health and safety hazards, pensions and grievance 
procedure problems. Several workshops dealt directly 
with these problems: Legal Rights as a Teamster, Fight- 
ing Contract Relief, Pension and Health and Welfare 
Funds, Being Effective at Union Meetings, Grievance 
Procedures. 

The convention broadened its scope this year with 
workshops such as “What’s Wrong with the U.S. 
Economy”, “OSHA Workshop”, “New Attacks on Un- 
ionism.” For rank-and-file members to understand their 
problems at a local and union level, it must be put in its 
proper broader context, which is the capitalist system. 
Only within this context can we as working people grasp 
the exploitive and manipulative nature of the capitalist 
system which we are always engaged in struggle with. 

Jurisdictional meetings were held among steel haulers, 
car haulers, freight and cartage drivers, and grocery 
warehouse workers. At the workshops, valuable informa- 
tion was exchanged and strategies to confront shop-floor 
problems discussed. 

Overall the conference was run in a very democratic 
manner and solidarity with our brothers and sisters 
nationwide was enhanced and deepened. Something which 
is sadly lacking today in organized labor. 

— Warehouse worker, Detroit 


Morgantown, W. Va. — By a more than 2 to 1 landslide 
vote on Nov. 9, the nation’s organized coal miners elected 
challenger Rich Trumka to replace Sam Church, Jr. as 
president of the United Mine Workers of America. 

Although Trumka’s slate won by a vote of some 84,000 
to 38,000 for Church, Church did not concede victory to 
Trumka, claiming that Trumka had not worked in the 
mines long enough to be eligible for the office. It now 
appears that the Dept, of Labor has denied Church’s chal- 
lenge. 

Trumka’s overwhelming victory, which surprised 
everyone but the angry and frustrated rank-and-file coal 
miners, came by almost the same margin that the miners 
had rejected the first contract negotiated by Church last 
year. And that is where the answer lies to why Church, 
with all the power and resources commanded by an in- 
cumbent president, was swamped by a 36-year-old law- 
yer-turned-miner from southwest Pennsylvania who was 
virtually unknown a year ago. 


Although the miners, after a 79-day strike, voted for the 
second contract negotiated last year, it was not so much 
that they were “for” it, as it was that they were disgusted 
with the inability of Church to effectively represent them. 
While the second contract did remove some of the worst 
features of the first one, it was still a give-away contract. 
And during the past year’s experience the rank-and-file 
found out just how much they lost as mine management 
time and again used the contract to harass, oppress ai)d 
fire them. 

The dangers related to safety, organizing, upgrading, 
lay-off and grievance procedures that miners singled out 
during last year’s contract information meetings were 
confirmed in their every-day life in the mines. This all 
served to increase their conviction that Church had to go, 
that a change was urgently needed. One of the most sig- 
nificant aspects of the UMW election was the total rejec- 
tion by the miners of the red-baiting tactics used by many 
Church supporters, who accused Trumka and his slate of 
being socialists and communists. — Andy Phillips 
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Guatemala: the dimension of Indian peasants , Indian women 


Editor’s Note: The struggles for liberation in 
Guatamala have brought to the fore the dimension of 
Indian men and women as fighters and thinkers. 
Domingo Hernandez Iztoy, founder of the Committee of 
Peasant Unity ( CUC ) of Guatemala and a member of 
the directorate of the 31st of January Popular Front 
spoke recently at U. of Illinois — Chicago. Manuela 
Saquic, a 17 -year old Ixil Indian from El Quiche is also 
a member of the CUC. She spoke under News & Letters 
sponsorship at California State University at Los 
Angeles. Below we bring excerpts from their speeches, 
translated from Spanish. 

Domingo Hernandez Iztoy 

When I was six, my parents used to tell us kids stories 
from the past. They did this as the tamales were being 
cooked and in this way related to us the sufferings of our 
ancestors and what people were going through at that 
time as well. We lived in such conditions of poverty that it 
is very difficult for people in this country to understand. 
As I watched my parents, I realized at the age of ten that 
I would have to leave my family and make my own way 
so that there would be less of a burden on them. So I went 



Picket line in front of Guatemalan Embassy 
to the city and there I realized that the city people too 
lived iiuterrible conditions. I became aware that the situ- 
ation of exploitation was one against an entire people. 

And so it came to me at the age of 14 that I had to do 
something — that I had to work something out so I could 
work for my people. But being so young, many people 
would not listen to me or to my friends who thought as I 
did. What could we do against such forces? And I carried 
this with me, this feeling of wanting to do something for 
my people and rising against all that was against us. 
When Treadled the age of 19, 1 was able to talk to people 
and thus began the work. 

BIRTH OF COMMITTEE OF PEASANT 
UNITY 

We started by talking with my cousins and people close 
to us. Little by little we had some success; first in our 
home province of Quiche. By 1978, there was some 
strength in three areas of the country and on the 1st of 
May, 1978, we formed our Committee of Peasant Unity. 
This was the first time in the history of Guatemala that- 
an organization had been formed under the direct leader- 
ship of peasants. It should be pointed out that of the 7.5 
million people in Guatemala, 5 million are peasants. 

Most of the Indian population does not know how to 
read or write. But those of us who do have been teaching 
the others. When I left my town the people didn’t have 
blackboards, chalk or anything like that, so we used the 

r ound and a stick to teach people how to read and write. 

large number of my comrades can now write their name 
even though they can’t totally read and write. Increas- 
ingly it is the women and children who must plant the 
crops on which we live because the men are either dead 
or working in some other place. 
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Second Class Postage Paid at Detroit, Michigan 


In addition, many many women have left their towns 
and directly involved themselves and their children into 
the armed struggle. And also the children had a growing 
consciousness that we are involved in a crucial struggle. 
One day we were sleeping in a ditch and one of the chil- 
dren woke up and said that he was hungry. And his 
mother said not to cry because the miltary were coming 
and they will hear us and from that moment on the child 
did not cry. He endured his hunger and the cold in si- 
lence. By the time the children are eight years old they 
begin to play very important roles in the struggle. They 
serve as couriers and are organized into groups. When 
they observe something about the military, they form a 
line and pass the word so that the last child in line can 
take the message into the village. 

And so our appearance at, this time was a blow to the 
government. Especially since never before had the most 
exploited sector of the country, the peasant class, joined 
together to voice their concerns. Another point that should 
be made is that it was very frightening to the government 
that on the first of May, we appeared in demonstrations 
— Indians and Ladino workers — side by side. Because 
for a long time, one method for continuing the system of 
exploitation was to use divisions between Indian and 
Ladino peoples. 

In 1979, the government began a systematic series of 
massacres in Quiche. When Montt replaces Lucas, the 
repression gets worse — a scorched earth policy that de- 
stroys entire towns, establishes strategic hamlets which 
are living hells, poisons the rivers and bums crops, kills 
and tortures the people. 

We realize that these are acts of desperation because 
they can’t destroy our organizations, nor the level of 
struggle of the people. We have been unifying all organi- 
zations. After the massacre at the Spanish Embassy, our 
organization began to unite the mass groups. Now all four 
major armed organizations are involved. We never 
wanted to have a war. But the response of the govern- 
ment has created a war. For the future, we want a gov- 
ernment that will respect all people. This must be a gov- 
ernment that includes Indians. It is the people who are 
now involved in the struggle — Indians, peasants, work- 
ers — from which a new government will come. 


Great Lakes Naval Base 
protest poses questions 

Chicago, III. — I’m glad I waited a little while to write 
my observations of the Oct. 23 demonstration at the Great 
Lakes Naval Training Center. About 800 turned out, spon- 
sored mainly by CISPES (Committee in Support of the 
People of El Salvador) chapters in Chicago, Madison and 
Milwaukee. My first impressions were mainly negative 
ones. When we planned the demonstration it wasn’t on a 
narrow focus; the three slogans were for 1) stop U.S. 
intervention in Central America; 2) stop registration and 
the draft; 3) fund human needs, not military needs. But 
after a lot of political in-fighting, the coalition decided on 
the most boring speakers in the world. Telling us what we 
already knew. Interspersed were chants of “FMLN is 
gonna win”. It sounded like a football pep rally, not ser- 
ious support of people fighting for freedom in Central 
America. 

Then there was the speaker for Palestinian human 
rights, who reduced the question to a PLO support rally, 
with people spreading the PLO flag across the platform. 
One woman did try to cross barriers, saying she was not 
there to mourn the dead, but fight for the living, that jobs 
here were as important as fighting militarism in El Sal- 
vador, that sexism had to be addressed, and so on. She 
was Latina, spoke in Spanish, and they didn’t even have a 
translator for her. Half the audience missed it. The con- 
clusion to the whole rally was: let’s do it again next year. 

Later, however, I learned some things that, weren’t ob- 
vious then. I found out that the announcement of the dem- 
onstration caused a real turmoil on the naval base, with 
the enlisted personnel being called to three mass meet- 
ings. First attendance at the demonstration was banned, 
under threat of court martial; then it was said that you 
could attend, but not in uniform; then it was banned 
again. Ten sailors did join the protest, and their dis- 
charges were speeded up afterward. There were even 
some sailors hanging out of windows, giving us the vic- 
tory sign, and raised fists from the barracks. 

We in News and Letters Committees were handing out 
leaflets for our Nov. 7 celebration of the publication of 
Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation and Marx’s Phil- 
osophy of Revolution, with Michael Connolly speaking. 
Although I didn’t know it at the time, this leaflet, with the 
copies of N&L, also caused quite a stir, at least in the 
minds of a couple of activists there. They later came to 
our meeting and bought the book, because, as one of them 
said, “I was dissatisfied with the attitude of the Left I 
met toward theory and women’s liberation”. There are 
many serious people out there who are looking for more 
than theoretical “half-way houses” for their activity and 
their ideas. 

— Rickie Rae 


Manuela Saquic 



For many years now 
we the Indian people 
have been exploited 
and oppressed in 
Guatemala; and we are 
more than 70 percent of 
the country’s popula- 
tion. In the rural areas 
we don’t have sanitary 
water, roads or schools. 

The young boys are 
forcibly taken away to 
military barracks to 
serve in the army. 
Many people have to 
migrate to the coastal 
plantations to work in 
coffee, cotton, and 
sugar cane. They are so 
poorly paid that when 
they come back they 
have nothing. 

In my village, my father was president of Catholic Ac- 
tion, and every Sunday people would get together and 
talk. Out of these meetings there came other meetings to 
talk about village problems, the formation of co-ops, and 
the distribution of food. 

THE RICH VERSUS THE INDIANS 

As the people met, the question of land ownership came 
up, the fact (hat few people had access to any land. Out of 
this came the formation of the Committee for Peasant 
Unity (CUC). As people participated in the development 
of CUC, they became more aware of the rich and what 
they were doing to us. 

The rich have always treated us Indians as people who 
are crazy, who can’t think. They think of Indians as ani- 
mals, who don’t have the capacity to learn and the capac- 
ity to become conscious. But we’ve demonstrated in prac- 
tice that we can organize and do things and we’re not 
crazy like they say. 

And it’s not just we Indians who are suffering exploita- 
tion and oppression. It’s also the majority of the Ladinos 
(non-Indians) who are poor and suffer. For example, the 
slum dwellers in Guatemala City liye in houses made of 
cardboard, and have no running water and no electricity. 
Thus we Indians are struggling alongside the Ladinos in 
Guatemala, against the rich. 

We knew there were also guerrilla forces who were 
struggling with arms. And on the big coastal farms, 
thousands of agricultural workers were organizing de- 
monstrations and strikes, while in Guatemala City, stu- 
dent and union organizations were beginning to get 
strong. So it wasn’t just in one place that people were 
organizing. It was all over Guatemala, in all sectors. 

The more we organized, the more the government re- 
plied with massacres. You’d find dead bodies in gorges 
and valleys and alongside of roads. 

WOMEN ORGANIZED 

At first the army used to persecute only men. They 
never paid any attention to the women; they thought we 
were invisible. But when the men would leave the village, 
the army noticed that we still had organizations and pro- 
tests. They discovered that the women were organized 
too. 

For example, in one town, women were making explo- 
sives out of fruit cans, with gasoline inside. When the 
army came in and saw that there were only women there, 
they started to laugh — but when the women threw the 
explosives the soliders started to cry! And these women 
held off the army long enough to allow the rest of the 
village to escape. 

In May of this year, thirteen of us from the group FP31, 
including myself, decided to take over the Brazilian Em- 
bassy, because that was the only way of forcing the atten- 
tion of the world press on the massacres in the rural 
areas. When we occupied the Embassy, the government 
said that under no circumstances would they negotiate 
with us. They said they would burn us alive, like what had 
happened two years before in the Spanish Embassy. 

We are asking for the broadest possible solidarity to 
stop the U.S. from sending arms to Guatemala. The 
Reagan Administration is sending military aid to Rios 
Montt. The helicopter parts the American government 
sends are for the same helicopters that bomb- our towns. 

The government is massacring us because we’re or- 
ganizing and rising up. They have massacred a lot of 
people, but there are still many people left. The strength 
of the movement is that both the -mass organizations are 
united and the four guerrilla organizations are united. We 
have great hope that we will arrive in power and create a 
new Guatemala. 


coming in January first English translation 

Rosa Luxemburg’s “Martinique” 
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ESSAY ARTICLE 


The search for new pathways to revolution 

Marx and “non-capitalist lands”: 1873-1883 

But Marx then answered Mikhailovksy as follows: 

He insists on transforming my historical sketch of the 
genesis of capitalism in Western Europe into an his- 
torico-philosophic theory of the general path of develop- 
ment prescribed by fate to all nations, whatever the 
historical circumstances in which they find themselves 
... But I beg his pardon . . . one will never arrive there 
by using as one’s master key a general historico-philo- 
sophical theory, the supreme virtue of which consists in 
being supra-kistorical. 

Marx refused to recognize any theory, any sweeping 
generalization, even when it was as magnificent as his 
own historical tendency of capitalist accumulation when it 
was placed outside of the historical process from which it 
was created. Marx recognized only one science: “history 
and its process.” 


by Eugene Walker 

Today’s world economic crisis is most often spoken and 
written of in terms of the industrialized West with its 
stagnation in production and growing unemployment. 
When the nations of the Third World are mentioned, the 
context is usually that of the huge and growing indebted- 
ness of these lands to the technologically advanced West, 
currently to the tune of hundreds of billions of dollars. 
The framework thus remains that of the capitalist lands. 

The Afro-Asian-Latin American Revolutions which have 
encircled the globe over the past two and a half decades 
attempted to blaze an independent, non-capitalist path- 
way both economically and ideologically.' But viewed 
from the 1980s, country after country within this Third 
World has been swept into the economic vortex of cap- 
italism, either in its private or state-capitalist form. 

And at the same time, there has been a capitulation to 
the ideological vortex of nationalized property equaling 
socialism, or of narrow nationalism, or the outright bank- 
ruptcy of private enterprise. It is this twin vortex of 
economics and narrow class-based ideology, which has 
kept the Afro-Asian-Latin American world spinning out- 
side both any genuine economic development and the 
theoretical-philosophic vision of freedom that had been 
the promise of its revolutionary beginnings. 

Is there still the possibility of cracking the framework 
of capitalist non-development for the Third World? Is the 
only choice between a private capitalist West with its 
traditional bourgeoisie or a state-capitalist East with its 
single economic plan? Neither has been able to provide 
either a solution to the world economic crisis or a free- 
dom vision as against the prevailing bankruptcy of 
thought. 

* * * 

OVER ONE HUNDRED years ago, from the mid-1870s to 
his death in 1883, Marx began a most intense study of “non- 
capitalist lands” and of pre-capitalist societies.’ It was not 
his first study of these areas, (see especially “Pre-capitalist 
economic formations” in the Grundrisse) but it was a most 
unexpected development. After all, he had finished Capital 
in 1867 and had made significant additions to the French 
addition of 1872-75. He had spent some two decades on its 
writing describing the growth and development of capital- 
ism, both within a nation and as a world phenomenon. 

Capftal contained the magnificent, seemingly definitive 
statement of capital accumulation — what we know as 
Part VIII (though Marx considered it a chapter within 
Part VII on Accumulation of Capital), “The So-Called 
Primitive Accumulation.” 

Its concluding crescendo was the penultimate chapter, 
“Historical Tendency of Capitalist Accumulation.” The 
path of capitalist development — beginning with the ex- 
propriation of the agricultural population from the land as 
industrial capitalism took its first step to Marx’s pro- 
jection of its uprooting as " . . . the expropriation of a few 
usurpers by the masses of the people” — characterized 
capitalism not only as a preliminary “primitive stage,” 
but as a continuing characteristic at every stage. 

Then, -in the last decade of his life, as he worked on 
Volumes II and III of Capital Marx undertook a series of 
new studies which encompassed both Russian agriculture 
and the newly emerging science of anthropology, in- 
cluding Lewis H. Morgan’s writings bn the Iroquois in 
America. 

As soon as Volume I of Capital was published debates 
arose not alone on its analysis of capitalist lands, but of 
non-capitalist lands as well. On the one hand, were those 
who wished to treat Marx’s writing on the historical ten- 
dency of capitalist accumulation as an immediate world 
system, a universal encompassing every society, so that 
all countries, all societies, no matter at what economic 
stage, inevitably came under the rule of this constantly 
expanding system. On the other hand, were those who 
argued that Marx’s analysis applied only to Western 
Europe, and argued not only against the inevitability of 
going through capitalism, but prbclaimed that the skip- 
ping of capitalism was a rather simple matter since no 
proletariat and no bourgeoisie were present. These coun- 
tries, they claimed, could simply skip capitalism and 
move directly to socialism. 

The debate was not an abstract one. The ground was 
most concrete — Russia. In what direction would it go? 
Would it follow Western Europe’s development, or could 
Russia “skip” capitalism and go directly to socialism 
based on the Russian agricultural commune, the mir? 

1. For a discussion of both the economic vortex of capital- 
ism in underdeveloped lands and of the ideologies in 
dispute see Raya Dunayevskaya’s Nationalism, 
Communism, Marxist-Humanism and the Afro-Asian 
Revolutions. 

2. For a comprehensive view of Marx’s last decade “as a 
trail for the 1980s,” from the French edition of Capital 
and the Critique of the Gotha Program to his writings 

on Russia and Ethnological Notebooks, see Raya 

Dunayevskaya’s newly published Rosa Luxemburg, 
Women’s Liberation and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolu- 
tion. 


While the question in Russia unfolded in the succeeding 
decades in terms of capitalist development, socialist 
revolution, and state-capitalist counter-revolution, 1 2 3 it 
remains a viable, indeed a burning question in today’s 
Third World, especially on the African and Latin Ameri- 
can continents where the world system of capitalism has 
certainly spread, but where the drive to crack the 
framework of capitalism remains ever alive. 

It is for this reason that we again turn to Marx as he 
faced this question at the end of his life. It is not that 
Marx had direct “answers” for the Third World, but that 
the method by which he chose to grapple- with the ques- 
tion can cast an illumination for today. 



Russian peasant women at turn of century 
THREE TEXTS OF MARX concern us here: Marx’s 
letter to the Editorial Board of the Otechestvenniye 
Zapiski, November, 1877; his draft letters to the Russian 
revolutionary Vera Zasulich, late February and early 
March, 1881; and Marx’s and Engels’ Preface to the Rus- 
sian edition of the Communist Manifesto, Jan. 21, 1882. 
These writings have long been available to all post- 
Marx-Marxists. What has been published only since the 
1970s — and strongly reinforces the ideas presented in 
these texts is Marx’s Ethnological Notebooks, 4 written in 
1880-1882, which reveal how seriously and at length Marx 
studied the “primitive” societies from the new anthro- 
pological studies of his day. Together, this body of Marx’s 
writings offer us what Raya Dunayevskava has called 
“a trail to the 1980s.” Let us examine them in more de- 
tail. 

In his letter to the editorial board of the Otechestven- 
niye Zapisld, Marx was responding to an article titled 
“Karl Marx Before the Tribunal of Mr. Zhukovsky,” writ- 
ten by N. K. Mikhailovsky, a theoretician of Narodism. 
Mikhailovksy had argued that Marx’s view was that Rus- 
sia’s most urgent task was to destroy the peasant com- 
munal property, the mir, and plunge into capitalism. In- 
stead of merely denying this fantastic accusation Marx 
restated his true views in so new a way that Russia’s 
development actually shed a new illumination on what we 
now call the Third World: 

In order that I might be specially qualified to estimate 
the economic development in Russia, I learnt Russian 
and then for many years studied the official publica- 
tions and others bearing on this subject. I have arrived 
at this conclusion: If Russia continues to pursue the 
path she has followed since 1861, she will lose the 
finest chance ever offered by history to a people and 
undergo all the fatal vicissitudes of the capitalist re- 
gime. (my emphasis) 

The finest chance? Marx had, just prior to the above 
quote, paraphrased how the “great Russian scholar and 
critic” Chernyshevsky has posed the question: 

• . .whether, as her liberal economists maintain, Rus- 
sia must begin by destroying the village commune in 
order to pass to the capitalist regime, or whether, on the 
contrary, she can without experiencing the tortures of 
this regime, appropriate all its fruits by developing the 
historical conditions specifically her own. 

Marx then moved to show that it was not Russia alone 
which could develop along its own specific path: 

. . . the chapter on primitive accumulation ( in Capi- 
tal) does not claim to do more than trace the path by 
which, in Western Europe, the capitalist economic sys- 
tem emerged from the womb of the feudal economic 
system. It therefore describes the historical process 
which by divorcing the producers from their means of 
production . . . But the basis of this whole development 
is the expropriation of peasants . . . 

And thus: 

If Russia wants to become a capitalist nation . . . she 
will not succeed without first transforming a good part 
of her peasants into proletariats. 

3. See especially Lenin’s The Development of Capitalism 
in Russia (Vol. 3, Collected Works) and Dunayev- 
skaya’s Marxism and Freedom (Chaps. 8 and 13). 

4. See Lawrence Krader’s transcription and fine introduc- 
tion to The Ethnological Notebooks of Karl Marx. 


MARX FOLLOWED THROUGH on the question of parti- 
cular historical process with regard to Russia. In February, 
1881, Vera Zasulich wrote to Marx on the disputes of Russian 
socialists concerning Marx’s Capital and the future of 
capitalism in Russia. In particular she asked Marx to state 
his views on the Russian commune as the basis of socialism. 
The four drafts Marx wrote revealed his concrete working 
out of a theoretical position in the circumstances of the Rus- 
sian reality. In them he makes a direct reference to his latest 
studies, especially Morgan’s Ancient Society. 

First, he dug into why the commune still existed In 
Russia while it had disappeared throughout Western 
Europe. He wrote of “a unique combination of circum- 
stances,” and then leaped to the following: It exists at the 
same time as capitalist production which enables it to take 
advantage of all the positive achievements of the latter 
without passing through all its dreadful vicissitudes. 

He searched to find what happened to the archaic 
commune, but noted the history of the decline of “primitive” 
communities still remained to be written. And be warned: 
One should be on one’s guard when reading the his- 
tories of primitive communities written by bourgeois 
historians. 

Then followed the key sentence: “Everything depends 
upon the historical background in which it finds itself 
...” stressing first that the historical environment cannot 
be separated from “the simultaneous existence of West- 
ern production ... the world market.” He continued with 
other factors that need to be taken into account from the 
inherent “dualism” of communal property and private 
appropriation, to the actual physical configuration of the 
land. 

At this point, Marx pinpointed the human forces for 
revolutionary change: All that needs to be done is to 
replace the volost, a government institution, by an as- 
sembly of peasants elected by the communes themselves 

Marx also pointed to all the pressures put on the com- 
mune: “Weakened by the state’s fiscal extortion, the 
commune had become an easy target for exploitation by 
traders, landowners and money-lenders.” Marx concluded 
that, “destructive influences will lead inevitably to 
destruction of the village commune, unless it is crushed 
by a powerful counteraction.” 

What was that powerful counteraction? It is here that 
Marx introduces his last word. When all these factors are 
taken into account, the key to the future rests on revolu- 
tion: 

In order to save the Russian commune there must be 
a Russian Revolution . . . If the revolution takes place at 
the right time, if it concentrates all its forces to ensure 
the free development of the village commune, the latter 
will soon emerge as the regenerative forces in Russian 
society and as something superior to those countries 
which are still enslaved by the capitalist regime . 

All of the above was from Marx’s rich first draft of bis 
letter to Zasulich. The second and third drafts inform 
Marx’s discussion still further. 

* * * 

LET US TRACE MARX’S development on the relation 
of developed and underdeveloped lands: In his reply to 
Mikhailovsky he had sharply taken issue with any inter- 
pretation of his historical tendency of capitalist ac- 
cumulation which would situate itself outside the his- 
torical circumstances of its creation. Furthermore, he 
had opened the possibility of Russia taking a different 
path of development, although he warned that the path it 
had already taken was leading in the direction Western 
Europe had taken. 

In his drafts to Vera Zasulich he investigated the Rus- 
sian land commune at the time of the simultaneous exis- 
tence of Western production and against the background 
of the earlier archaic commune. Marx had pointed to the 
dualism in the primitive communities and warned that 
dualism was the ground upon which the Russian com- 
mune was being attacked. At the same time be pointed to 
(continued on page 12) 
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U.S. TURMOIL: IN UNEMPLOYMENT LINES ANO SHOPS 


There was almost a riot out here, when 
7,000 hungry people showed up after hear- 
ing that the UAW and some church of- 
ficials were offering $50 worth of food to 
the needy for only $10. But those UAW 
bureaucrats were really only being op- 
portunists, out for some glory, and they 
hadn’t organized the food distribution 
well at all. Some people received bad 
food, after waiting for hours. Some didn’t 
receive food worth even $10. And yet’ 
people are so hungry, I saw some later 
picking even the garbage that was left up 
off the ground. 

Unemployed worker 
Van Nuys, Cal. 

* * * 

What happened at my plant, Agar, 
after N&L was distributed there with a 
story on the issue of quality control in it 
surprised me. The reaction was intense, 
and all over the plant people were talking 
about it. This year we took a wage cut in 
the contract re-opener, and we hated it. 
But people also talk about other things, 
and one of them is the quality of the pro- 
duct we make. Lack of quality makes you 
think about the lack of control workers 
have over what we’re doing. 

All of us are familiar with the product. 
We wouldn’t eat it ourselves. There’s too 
much salt, too much water, too much 
gelatin. That may not be a direct issue of 
the way the union fails to represent 
workers at Agar, but it’s one thing work- 
ers think about all the time. 

Learned something new 
Robbins, 111. 

* * * 

I don’t know if you heard how I got 
injured on my job. In my machine shop 
we have been rebuilding oil pumps owned 
by Con Edison for about a year. The job 
entails breaking the machines completely 
down, making shafts, setting the valves, 
boring the liners, welding and machining 
the piston heads, and making the piston 
rings. 

The pumps were first used in 1915 and 
haven’t been used for decades, so you can 


imagine the labor it takes to get them 
running like new again. I was building up 
the circumference of a piston for machin- 
ing «and was noticing that gasses kept 
bubbling up through the weld; the metal 
had become very porous. Then it ex- 
ploded — covering my face, abdomen and 
chest with molten cast iron. I’m nearly 
recovered now, but I still have bits of the 
metal embedded in my face and must 
undergo another operation to restore my 
left ear. I’m going to try to use the time 
off the job for “head” work . . . 

N&L reader and writer 
New York City 

* * if: 

I am lucky enough to have a job now, 
but I know how tired and angry all the 
people in the unemployment lines must 
be. When I was on welfare a few years 
ago, I hated spending all day at the wel- 
fare office. You lose your whole day. You 
feel like they’re still stealing something 
from you — your time. 

Blaek worker 
Los Angeles 

V * * 

I was glad Bob McGuire shared with us 
a glimpse of the 1919 Seattle General 
Strike (November N&L) which I had 
never heard about. I was especially ex- 
cited to read of Kate Sadlers efforts to 
combat the wave of anti-Chinese senti- 
ment during that period. It is true that 
“for 30 years the dominant position 
among trade unionists . . . had been for 
deportation and exclusion of Chinese 
workers.’’ 

But readers should know that in an ear- 
lier period there was one union that had 
tried to point a new direction: the Col- 
ored National Labor Union, which had 
from its beginnings in 1869 accepted both 
Chinese workers and women into its 
ranks. That is the kind of international- 
ism that can help us transcend the Buy 
American “solutions” offered by today’s 
UAW leaders. 

Office worker 
Chicago 


Readers 9 Vi 



BLACK CRITIQUE OF U.S. RACISM 

The anti-Ku-Klux Klan demonstration in 
Washington, D.C. on Nov. 27 was a spontan- 
eous rejection of both the Klan and the 
government which allows it to spread its 
racist and reactionary doctrine. Contrary 
to the offical line, the street battles that 
made national headlines were provoked by 
the D.C. police themselves. At the time of 
the Klan’s planned assembly on the Capitol 
steps, 3,000 anti-Klan people gathered to 
voice their anger. This very vocal opposi- 
tion led the cops to cancel the planned 
march and bus the 36 Klan people to their 
rally site in Lafayette Square. However, 
there were even more anti-Klan demon- 
strators there. 

When the crowd closed in, the cops de- 
cided to protect the safety of the Klan and 
began shooting tear-gas into the crowd. The 
people started defending themselves. The 
battle went on for about two hours, during 
which the anti-Klan rallies continued to 
take place. 

It was a very spontaneous uprising by the 
people of Washington, and not some pre- 
planned violence by “certain elements.” 
We, the people of the nation’s capital, have 
let the country know that even if the U.S. 
government allows racists to use the Cap- 
ital to further their doctrine of hatred, we 
will prevent it. 

Participants 
Washington, D.C. 


I hope people missed that TV series 
called the “Blue and the Gray,” on the 
Civil War. It was sickening. As far as I 
could see, it seemed to be based more on 
“The Waltons” than on anything to do 
with what really happened in the Civil 
War. All the sympathy was with the 
slave-owners. People would have done a 
lot better to read John Alan’s column 



(November N&L) on “Black education in 
white America,” and find out that it took 
the Civil War (what he calls the “second 
American revolution”) and Reconstruc- 
tion to bring even public education to 
American children, black and white. 

Not real thrilled 
Ohio 


SANCTUARIES 
FOR CENTRAL 
AMERICAN 
REFUGEES 


There is a project in Chicago in which 
local congregations are offering sanc- 
tuary (safe haven) to Salvadoran and 
Guatemalan refugees. This is being done 
in defiance of the INS (Immigration and 
Naturalization Service) and the United 
States government. The project is 
proceeding based on a “faith stance” — 
as a witness to what we believe. The par- 
ticipating havens feel that the civil dis- 
obedience is necessary to stop U.S. 
government involvement in Central 
America, where thousands are fleeing 
horrible tortures and deaths at the hand 
of right-wing juntas. 

The Chicago Wellington Avenue Church 
is presently a sanctuary. Over 70 
churches and synagogues in the Chicago 
area alone, and hundreds throughout the 
country, are lending their support. By 
December, 1982 additional sanctuaries 
will appear in Milwaukee and Seattle. 
Contributions may be sent to: 

Chicago Religious Task Force on Central 

America 
407 Dearborn, Rm 370 
Chicago, 111 60605 


ROSA LUXEMBURG, WOMEN’S LIBERATION, MARX’S PHILOSOPHY OF REVOLUTION’: THE DISCUSSION BEGINS 

ha<T worked to separate. 


How Dunayevskaya looks at the 1970s 
in her Introduction to Rosa Luxemburg, 
Women’s Liberation and Marx’s 
Philosophy of Revolution (November 
N&L) is quite revealing. Where so many 
have been making comparisons between 
the 1950s and 1970s as decades of lack of 
activity and lack of interest in revolutio- 
nary ideas, she finds something quite dif- 
ferent. Her three points of departure for 
her new book — the crisis in the objective 
world as reflected in economic stagnation 
and recession; the rise of a new subjec- 
tive force of revolution, women’s libera- 
tion; and the publication of the last writ- 
ings of Marx, his Ethnological Notebooks 
— seem to me to be a very dialectical 
way of looking at the decade. 

It seems to be a way in which you 
never separate the material world from 
both the human beings reaching to uproot 
it and the ideas of freedom being made 
concrete as a guideline to that uprooting. 
Perhaps it is because she has such a total 
way of looking at the decade that 
Dunayevskaya finds so much more in it 
than do other social thinkers, some of 
whom consider themselves Marxists. 

Appreciative 

Detroit 


Thank you for printing the Introduction 
to Dunayevskaya’s new book in the 
November N&L. It stands by itself as a 
statement of Marxist-Humanism. It 
shows so clearly how the book is a 
Marxist-Humanist response to world de- 
velopments of the past ten years. 

Student 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

I have been reading Rosa Luxemburg, 
Women’s Liberation and Marx’s 
Philosophy of Revolution, and I wanted to 
mention how taken I was with Chap. 11 
on Marx’s idea of “revolution in perm- 
anence.” The reason it struck me was 
that Marx had already identified- the 


proletariat as the ones who could trans- 
form society, but then he was looking all 
his life for “allies.” In the anti-nuke 
movement today we are also discussing 
the need for “allies,” and many of us dif- 
fer on who they are. 

Some in the anti-nuke movement think 
that our allies are politicians, or union 
leaders or “science,” or even think that 
the other super-power, Russia, could be 
the ally. To me, the question of who your 
allies are was shown by Marx to be a 
question of freedom. That is why in the 
anti-nuke movement today we need to 
look to the rank-and-file workers, the 
women’s libera tionists; Black America 
and toe whole Third World as our friends. 

Mathematician) activist 
San Diego, Cal. 


It was so striking to me to read the 
article from the Japanese woman anti- 
war activist in the same issue as the In- 
troduction to Dunayevskaya’s new book. 
Shigeko Ishimura was born in 1914, the 
year World War I broke out, and five 
years before Luxemburg died. All the 
world questions of war and revolution 
Ishimura has confronted throughout her 
life have their roots in the problematic of 
that period of Luxemburg’s revolutionary 
activity, 1898-1919. I feel that 
Dunayevskaya is not “returning” to his- 
tory for history’s sake, but because we 
have yet to create that free world that 
the generation of Luxemburg, and Ishim- 
ura’s mother, were striving for. 

Feminist 
Los Angeles 


I’m not sure I understood the para- 
graph that Ms. Dunayevskaya added to 
the Introduction to her new book, as N&L 
printed it. The whole idea of “post-Marx 
Marxists” is new to me. Does she mean 
that Frederick Engels was moving down 
a different path from Marx even before 


Marx died? I have studied anthropology, 
and read Origin of the Family closely. I 
always took it to be a work sympathetic 
to women’s conditions. Nevertheless, if 
Marx’s Ethnological Notebooks lead to 
different conclusions than Engels sug- 
gested, it would be very important. 

The point about Ryazanov denouncing the 
Ethnological Notebooks before he ever 
read them is shocking to me. And that 
was before Stalin came to power wasn’t 
it? I hope to discuss Ms. Dunayevskaya’s 
book more with Marxist-Humanists. 

Anthropologist and feminist 
Illinois 


The idea that Marx’s last decade rep- 
resented any important difference with 
his life-long co-worker, Engels, seems to 
me a quite tendentious reading of Marx 
texts of the 1870s. I imagine that I would 
not appreciate Dunayevskaya’s viewpoint 
on it. But I do think that any interpreta- 
tion that is concerned with male-female 
relations as Marx saw them will draw 
attention. Good luck . . . 

History professor 
Chicago 

* * * 

1 went to a filmstrip presentation on 
“Women in Labor History” given by 
Prof. William Adelman. He showed many 
pictures of “labor heroines”, but all in 
the most watered-down way. You heard 
about the strike of the 20,006 women 
garment workers in New York, but not a 
word about International Women’s Day. 
He was so anxious to avoid aU mention of 
socialism that the red flags you see in 
pictures of demonstrations after the 
Paris Commune were referred to in his 
talk as the “red flag of change”! 

It was a perfect meeting to take the 
November N&L to. All I had to do was 
say that they could read the Introduction 
to Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation 
and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution and 


they would bring together what Adelman 

Terry Moon 
Chicago 

* * * 

Recently I had a discussion with an old 
friend, a Black women who broke with a 
nationalist group and who is now involved 
in food-buying co-ops and voter registra- 
tion. (Black voter registration here is 
soaring in the hope that Rep. Harold 
Washington might become the first Black 
mayor of Chicago in April.) 

But what she wanted to discuss was 
Dunayevskaya’s new book. She said that 
she had been reading the debates of 
Luxemburg vs. Lenin on the national 
question, and was seeking some perspec- 
tive on it. What interested her most were 
Marx’s letters to Zasulich on the Russian 
commune and his writing on relationships 
between men and women. She wanted to 
get a copy of the book as soon as I had 
one. 

Professor 

Illinois 

* * * 

While we were touring the Univ. of 
Iowa, trying to arrange a lecture, we went 
to toe office of a Maoist organization near 
the campus, and began meeting with the 
founder of the organization. Then a young 
man of 18 walked in, and we asked him to 
stay. He is organizing in the high schools 
for draft resistance. After we made a 
presentation on Marxist-Humanism and 
the three works by Dunayevskaya pub- 
lished this year, the leader stated that 
theirs was an “issue-oriented” group, not 
one ready for ideology. 

At this the youth practically fell off his 
chair and said: “I don’t believe this. Why 
can’t we support this lecture? This 
woman is bringing together Marx and 
Hegel and that is something I want to 
hear.” He was so insistent that the leader 
backed off. 

Travelling Marxist-Hnmanists 
Iowa City, Iowa 
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New study on racism 


By John Alan 

In a very profound sense the whole history of Black 
America can be included under the history of the struggle 
of labor against the forces of capital, a struggle that has 
been distorted and made weak by racism. It is this ele- 
ment of racism, that looms so large in the American class 
struggle, that caused Marx in the 1860s to warn that it 
could delay the ultimate emancipation of labor from cap- 
ital in the United States. 

Professor Herbert Hill’s “Special Report — Race and 
Labor” has gone a long way to show how racism is a basic 
element in the conservative philosophy of the leadership 
of the AFL-CIO — an element that has both prevented its 
growth and is responsible for the present decline in union 
membership. 

Professor Hill, who is presently Professor of Afro- 
American Studies and Professor of Industrial Relations at 
the University of Wisconsin-Madison and was for many 
years the National Labor Director of the NAACP, has 
written the Special Report for The Journal of Intergroup 
Relations (Spring, 1982), as an examination of the impact 
that the merger of the AFL-CIO, 25 years ago, has made 
upon Black labor. 

In the report he characterizes AFL-CIO leaders as 
“new men of power” that have rejected any notion that 
the labor Federation should be a mass movement with 
social goals. These leaders, for the last 25 years, have 
considered themselves as brokers between management 
and die worker while seeking greater influence at “the 
top” by making organized labor an adjunct of the state. 

Hill says that this is the reality of the conservative 
policy of the leadership, and since WWII it has been 
based on the expanding economy and the quiescence of 
the workers, both organized and unorganized. 

He goes on to say that maintaining the racial status 
quo, i.e. racism, in the unions is essential to the conserva- 
tive policy of the bureaucrats. Since the merger, this rac- 
ism has taken on various forms: from segregated unions, 
to using the seniority system and the hiring halls to keep 
Black workers in menial working positions, to vigorously 
fighting the implementation of affirmative action and 
Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 


From Germany and the U.S. 


Indignant Heart 

I wanted to share with News & Letters readers ex- 
cerpts from three letters I recently received from readers 
of my book. Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s Jour- 
nal. — Charles Denby 


Dear Mr. Denby: 

I have read your book, In the Richest Land of the World, 
which appeared in German in 1981 in the Redbook pub- 
lishing house in Berlin and I think it is very good. I think 
we have the same problems in Germany with the foreign 
people, especially the Turkish. Many people, but not all, 
warned; “Foreigners, get out!” I think it’s very bad, be- 
cause the foreign people did the bad work which no Ger- 
man wanted to do. 

Have you heard about our new administration with Mr. 
Kohl as Federal Chancellor? That administration wanted 
to give more money (than the other administration want- 
ed to give) to the foreigners to go home and never come 
back. We call it in Germany compensation. 

BUT NOW TO YOUR administration in the United 
States, to Mr. Ronald Reagan. I don’t like him at all. With 
his arming madness he will bring all the people to dis- 
aster! ! He armed and armed and the social expenditures 
must suffer. And the “black sheep” are the poor people. 


But now a word on the trade unions. Without them the 
workers would be very badly off at the point of production. 
Your life shows that to me. I myself work at a post office and 
I’m in a labor union too. I’m in training program to be a 
civil servant. Civil servants are forbidden to strike. They 


can only demonstrate. 

I HAVE NOW READ ABOUT YOUR LIFE and as you say, 
I have a better understanding of who I am. I am sixteen 
years old and I haven’t much experience, one thing I 
learned: everyone has the right to live a good life and not a 
life full of discrimination. 

I don’t know if you can read my English, it is not very 
good, I 'have learned it at school. 

At last I wish you good work at “News and Letters.” I 
hope my letter will go to the right address. Yours, 


— Christina 




Dear Mr. Denby, 

I had to write. I’ve just finished reading Indignant 
Heart and it is absolutely a great book. There was so 
much emotion and feeling that it brought tears to my eyes 
and pride in my heart for being Black. It also answered 
many of the curiosities about life for the common Black 
person in the U.S. at that time. 

Although I was bora in 1961 in the midst of the fury of 


All major Internationals of the AFL-CIO have engaged in 
these racist practices. And the Civil Rights Committee of 
the AFL-CIO is totally ineffective in combating racism. 
The results of this racism has meant that the AFL-CIO 
could not organize the new industrial South and this has 
had a profound influence on the entire future of the union 
movement nationally. Thus race has determined whether 
the AFL-CIO can become a social movement of the work- 
ing class. 

BLACK LABOR VOICES NEEDED 

Unfortunately Prof. Hill has given a one-sided picture of" 
the battle against racism by presenting it mainly as the 
NAACP vs. the AFL-CIO bureaucrats. He has ignored 
completely the Black Trade Union Caucuses that develop- 
ed spontaneously to battle both racism and inhuman 
working conditions. The closest that Prof. Hill comes to 
dealing with this new stage of opposition to racism is to 
mention A. Philip Randolph’s Negro American Labor 
Council (NALC) as the forerunner to William Lucey’s 
Coalition of Black Trade Unionists. Prof. Hill does point 
out that NALC died in 1963 when it ceased to be an effec- 
tive voice for the Black worker after Randolph reached a 
compromise with the trade' union bureaucrats. 

It is precisely the absence of the voice of the Black 
worker that makes Prof. Hill’s report another ordinary 
sociological study on racism that provides no real projec- 
tion of ideas on how the AFL-CIO can be transformed; 
something that Prof. Hill wants to see happen. 

BLACK CAUCUSES IN THE UNION 

The fact that Prof. Hill cannot hear the voices or see 
the activity of the Black rank-and-file in the battle against 
racism in the unions is caused by the narrow intellectual 
attitude that he has assumed about the American working 
class in general. At the outset of the report he states that 
while American labor is not acquiescent to the status quo, 
it is “incapable of the revolutionary commitment de- 
scribed in Marxist prophecy . . 

This statement sums up generations of elitist thinking 
about the working class — not just the American working 


readers respond 

the Civil Rights Movement, I live within its history 
everyday. I’m a ’60s child in the ’80s you might say. I 
read some form of Black history everyday from the ancient 
Africa to Martin Luther King to Jesse Jackson and Ben- 
jamin Hooks. It gives me pride and strength to strive to 
achieve so that maybe some day I could be in the history 
books for helping other Blacks. 

But you know what, Mr. Denby? People forget and even 
worse they don’t care. Especially those in my age brac- 
ket. I try to discuss subjects like the Emmett Till lynch- 
ing, segregation, NAACP, Richard Wright or anything 
dealing with the Afro-American experience and I am re- 
plied to with ridicule or apathy. 

YES, YOUR BOOK is a beginning for me. There are a 
few out here who care and remember Blacks like you who 
try to leave a legacy for posterity. And I want to continue 
it to my posterity. ... I intend to draw upon your exper- 
iences and try to meet my future challenges as such. 

Mr. Denby I’m interested in your other works. Please 
send me some information. Sincerely, 

— Black college student 

Dear Mr. Denby: 

Congratulations on being such an outstanding author, 
newspaper publisher and civil rights activist. 

I’ve just ordered a copy of your Indignant Heart (1978) 
after having briefly read the book at the University of 
Michigan (Ann Arbor) Library. Your book is very inter- 
esting and inspiring although I wish you could have said 
more about your experiences within the Communist and 
Trotskyist parties. 

Could you send me a sample copy of News & Letters 
please? Having seen and ordered your wonderful book I 
now long to read your periodical. Having lost faith in the 
mass media, which is ever so corrupt, racist and dishon- 
est, I am a subscriber to . . . other Leftist periodicals. 

Just as Congress refuses to make the birthday of the 
most honorable Rev. Martin L. King, Jr. a national holi- 
day, our corrupt nation has neglected all of our great and 
blessed characters including John Brown, Harriet Tub- 
man, Lucy Stone, Nat Turner . . . 

Thus, I am of the sad opinion that your being a socialist 
has made you very unpopular not only among prominent 
white residents of your city, but even within the Black 
community itself ! I feel that most of the prominent Black 
leaders (Mayor Young, Congressmen Conyers and Croc- 
kett, Council President Henderson, etc.) avoid you and 
that what few citizens (Black or White) who do sincerely 
thank or commend you . . . do so in private. 

— Black scholar 



class — and is the hallmark of all intellectuals that have 
not moved beyond the capitalist concept of the division 
between mental and manual labor. Thus they fail to see in 
the movement of the Black caucuses the dialectical oppo- 
site of the racist bureaucrats as the only force and rea- 
son, along with white workers and women, that can trans- 
form the AFL-CIO. 

Charles Denby, the editor of News & Letters, in his 
autobiography, Indignant Heart: A Black Worker's Journal, 
has given a vivid description of the activities and 
thoughts of these Black caucuses, from the inside, as a 
member and leader at times. He reveals that they were 
the only basic opposition to Reuther and the bosses. They 
initiated “wildcat” strikes against both racism and the 
inhuman conditions of production and gained concessions 
when the UAW could not produce results. They fought 
racism both in the union and on the shop floor, yet they 
were not anti-white because they made a distinction be- 
tween the white boss and the white worker. We do not get 
a whiff of this movement in Prof. Hill’s report, nor a 
single example of racism in the UAW. 

Prof. Hill says that the decline of the unions can only be 
prevented by transforming them into a social movement 
that goes beyond collective bargaining. He does not ven- 
ture to spell out however, how to transform a social 
movement into a social revolution. 


Rwandan refugee crisis 

It came as no surprise when, in early October, Presi- 
dent Milton Obote of Uganda again decided to try to get 
rid of 109,000 Rwandan refugees. In fact he had been 
planning tD do so just a few months before he was over- 
thrown by Idi Amin in 1971. The Ugandan government has 
now started forcibly removing Rwandans from their 
homes, taking with them only what they can carry, and 
forcing them to join the 27,000 Rwandans in the already 
overcrowded refugee camps. 

The origin of the 300,000 Rwandan refugees in Uganda, 
Tanzania, Burundi and Zaire was not tribal warfare as 
the public has been led to believe. It was the result of the 
feud between Belgians and the Rwandan royal family who 
have never submitted to Belgium. 

In 1959, while African states were claiming their long 
overdue independence, Belgians in Rwanda acted quickly 
and murdered the monarch for fear of his anti-colonial 
attitude, which was making him more and more popular. 
Prince Rwagasore of Burundi, another anti-Belgian leader, 
was murdered two years later. The prime minister of 
Zaire, Patrice Lumumba, was killed soon afterwards. 
Belgians could breathe easier now, all their enemies hav- 
ing been eliminated. 

Belgians then gave their political and military support 
to the creation of Parmehutu, a pro-Belgian party. What 
followed was the senseless massacre of innocent people 
who had nothing to do with any kind of politics. As many 
as 250,000 Rwandans may have been killed between 1959 
and 1974, when the Parmehutu Party was overthrown by 
the military. Instead of fighting for independence as the 
rest of the Africian nations were doing, Parmehutu mem- 
bers, under the protection of Belgian soldiers, were en- 
gaged in destroying their own neighboring villages. 

Rwanda is only a small country (whatever is left after 
the British and Belgians divided it among themselves, one 
part to Zaire and another to Uganda). What has always 
been described by colonial history as tribes or ethnic 
groups in Rwanda is just a class division between the rich 
and the poor. In Belgium there are Flemish and Walloons 
and others. They live in different parts of the country and 
speak different languages. In Rwanda there has always 
been one language and no tribal land. The rich were 
known as Batutsi, the poor were Bahutu. Since the econ- 
omy of Rwanda was based on cattle, those who owned lots 
of cattle were known as Batutsi. 

As far as Rwandan refugees are concerned, a Palestin- 
ian type of problem is being created. What happened to 
the Palestinians in Jordan and most recently in Lebanon, 
has happened in Katanga (Zaire) under Moise Tshombe 
and is now taking place in Uganda under Milton Obote. 
Whatever his motives are, there are similarities with the 
Circumstances in which 50,000 Indians and Pakistanis 
were expelled from Uganda. The problem is that the re- 
fugees are always going to be a scapegoat, in any change 
of governments, wherever they are. They have tried to 
adapt to the environment wherever they are living under 
the most humiliating conditions, in the slums of Bujum- 
bura (Burundi), Kinshasa, Kampala or Nairobi. 

The refugees are not at all liked, they are somehow 
tolerated in some countries for the time being. This latest 
Ugandan incident has clearly exposed the delicacy of 
their situation, which has always been overlooked even by 
the UN High Commissioner for Refugees. The victims 
were not surprised by this latest move of Obote because 
they understand quite well that their life in those refugee 
camps or in the slums of cities is not guaranteed. 

— Rwandan refugee 
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Anti-war activity vs. Reaga 


The very day — Nov. 22 — that Ronald Reagan de- 
livered what the White House had billed as an “arms 
control” speech to the American people, he dared to re- 
name his pet MX intercontinental missile the “peace- 
maker” — and announced “dense pack” as his choice for 
how to store them safely! “Safely” has nothing to do with 
the human beings living around the storage site (four 
workers died at an MX test site in Tenn.) — or anywhere 
else in the world, for that matter — but with how enough 
of the hundred 90,000-ton, 71-foot missiles, each carrying 
10 nuclear war heads, would withstand a nuclear attack 
so they could be launched in retaliation when the “nuclear 
dust” had settled. The next day the new ruler in Russia, 
Yuri Andropov, made his own “disarmament,” speech, 
and counted his own nuclear arsenal. Any talk of “arms 
control” from either nuclear giant, both already armed 
With enough warheads to destroy each other dozens of 
times over — there are over 50,000 already ready to 
launch — is clearly just for show. 

What is not just for show is the McCarthyism Reagan 
has let loose against the anti-nuke/ anti-war movement. It 
is that specter, and not the specter of the totalitarianism 
that parades as Communism, that has been haunting 
Reagan ever since three-quarters of a million people 
poured out to protest nuclear war before the UN last June 
12 — and became the greatest political demonstration in 
U.S. history. 

What triggered the vitriolic McCarthy campaign — and 
enlisted experienced Red-baiters running the gamut from 
Alabama Senator Jeremiah Denton, head of the Security 
and Terrorism Subcommittee, to Phyllis Schlafly, who, 
long before her anti-ERA campaign, was busy writing 
about “Communist influences” in the U.S. and declaring 
that the atom bomb was “given to the U.S. by a wise 
God” — was the speed with which the movement to freeze 
nuclear arms had swept across the nation. 


By the Nov.2 elections, a proposal for such a bilateral 
freeze had been placed on the ballots in 15 cities, 14 coun- 
ties and 9 states — and passed decisively in all but two 
counties and one state, Arizona. It received 76 percent of 
the vote in New Jersey, 74 percent in Massachusetts, 75 
percent in cities like Philadelphia and Chicago. The high- 
est vote for the freeze was in Black America: precincts in 
inner city Detroit and Chicago voted as high as 9:1 pro- 
freeze. 

BALLOTS, BISHOPS SHOW MASS DISSENT 

Nearly a third of U.S. voters had a chance to cast a 
ballot on the freeze, making it'the closest thing to a 
national referendum on foreign policy in U.S. history. It 
was these millions that Reagan was charging had been 
"manipulated” and “infiltrated by foreign agents.” 

So strong, however, has the opposition to the insane 
drive to nuclear annihilation become by now that even the 
285 Roman Catholic Bishops meeting in National Confer- 
ence in Washington, D.C. reversed their long-time support 
of U.S. military policy and voted for a detailed pastoral 
letter, addressed to the country’s 51 million Catholics, 
calling for nuclear disarmament and attacking basic U.S. 
strategic policy. When it passed, they gave themselves a 
round of appaluse for having withstood the intense White 
House pressure on them to reject the document. 

Nor is it any longer, possible for Reagan to hide the 
relationship between the ever-escalating militarization 
and the state of the economy. Indeed, on Nov. 2, in add- 
ition to the freeze referendum, a “Jobs with Peace” re- 
solution was on the ballot in over .50 cities — and won 
overwhelming support in every one. It called on Congress 
to make money available for jobs and for education, hous- 
ing, health care and other human services — all of which 
had been slashed by Reagan’s Administration as his first 
order of business — and to do it by reducing the un- 
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(continued from page 1) 

government in the disputed territory of South-West Africa 
called Namibia. The world was again witness to what has 
become the familiar scenario acted out by the Western 
developed nations known as the Contact Group (the U.S., 
Britain, France, West Germany and Canada) in their 
honeymoon with the racist Pretoria government. 

Bush had expected to announce that the present Chair- 
man of the OAU (Organization of African Unity), Kenyan 
President Daniel Moi accepted Reagan’s linkage of 
Namibian independence with withdrawal of Cuban troops 
from neighboring Angola. Suddenly not only did Moi, one 
of the U.S.’s closest allies in Africa, reject such a linkage 
but he called Reagan’s policy a “delaying tactic.” 

And Botha’s South Africa which has undermined num- 
erous attempts to negotiate free elections and South Afri- 
can withdrawal from Namibia suddenly came up with a 
new twist: its scheme to install a Black-led government 
was allegedly upset by the present South African-installed 
white-led puppet government of Dirk Mudge. South Africa 
now claimed that Mudge’s “government” in Namibia is 
on the verge of a Rhodesian-type of UDI — Unilateral 
Declaration of Independence. This, with a South African 
occupying force of 100,000! 

The West’s honeymoon with apartheid South Africa, 
which the Reagan State Department has christened “con- 
structive engagement,” has, in truth, bolstered the South 
African regime at a time when the death toll from its 
occupying forces that conduct genocidal raids on refugee 
camps inside southern Angola has reached tens of thous- 
ands. This is the reality that not even Kenya’s Moi could 
accept, 

LUXEMBURG, NAMIBIA AND REFORMISM 

It is not the first time we have witnessed such imperial- 
ist maneuverings over Southern Africa. In fact what may 
cast altogether new light on today’s imperialist machina- 
tions in Southern Africa is to look at Namibia when it was 
subject to German imperialism in the first decade of this 
century. It was then, in 1910, that the great Polish- 
German revolutionary Rosa Luxemburg had sounded the 
warning against the first imperialist dismemberment of 
what we now call the Third World: 

“Then in 1904 came the glorious Herero war ... In this 
war . . . German arms richly covered themselves with 
renown. Herr Von Trotha issued the well-known general 
order: every Negro found armed will be shot down — no 
quarter will be given. The men were shot; women and 
children by the hundreds were hunted into the burning 
desert, and the wreath of their parched bones bleaches 
the murderous Omaheke — a glory garland to German 
arms.” 

Luxemburg had as early as 1899 detected the birth of 
imperialism. (In the same year the first Black anti-im- 
perialist leagues were formed against U.S. intervention in 
the Philippines and Cuba.) Raya Dunayevskaya in her 
Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation and Marx’s Phil- 
osophy of Revolution discusses what she calls Luxem- 
burg’s “flash of genius” on imperiahsm. What is most 
revealing is the fact that Luxemburg was not only expos- 
ing the imperialism of her own German government, but 


exposing the opportunism in the leadership of her own 
Marxist'party, the German Social Democracy. The above 
quote from Luxemburg was in answer to the leading 
Marxist of the German Social Democracy, Karl Kautsky, 
who had extolled the history of imperialist Germany as a 
“century of Prussian glory.” 

Not only the “civilized world” but the Marxist move- 
ment looked on calmly at the imperialist atrocities in 
Namibia where Von Trotha’s extermination order — is- 
sued after the Hereros were defeated — brought about the 
genocide of 75,000 Hereros out of a nation of 90,000 and 
exterminated % of the Nama tribe in less than two years! 

Rosa Luxemburg, in her fight against imperialism’s 
first appearance in Southern Africa, gives our anti-imper- 
ialist movement points of departure. At the same time 
today’s Namibian movement for freedom, in the questions 
it is raising, sends us back to Marx’s last decade, 1873- 
1883, as he dug into fundamental questions now being 
faced by underdeveloped Third World countries. Thus in- 
tellectuals in the Namibian freedom movement’s SWAPO 
(South West African People’s Organization) are trying to 
articulate theoretically which elements in indigenous 
Namibian society can serve as the starting point for so- 
cialist development. 

MARX AND THE THIRD WORLD 

A special report for the United Nations Institute for 
Namibia on agrarian reform posed the problem this way: 
“The family farm units could, to some extent be consid- 
ered ideologically neutral since they can be established as 
a prelude to socialist agriculture or as a basis for capital- 
ist agriculture. In this regard Marx noted that ‘either die 
proprietary trend will prevail over the collective one or 
the latter will prevail over the former. Everything depends 
on the historical environment within which it finds it- 
self.’ ” 

The reference to Marx is to his letters to Vera Zasulich 
on the Russian peasant commune, the mir, still in exis- 
tence in the 1880s. Marx was trying to work out whether it 
could be the basis of going to socialism without Russia 
having to go through a full capitalist development. He 
connected the question of property form with the neces- 
sity for revolution. (See Essay article on “Marx and non- 
capitalist lands,” page 5). 

For Namibia too, property forms are not separate from 
revolution, and from the new human relations arising in 
the struggle today. Take the question of women. As one 
organizer from the Women’s League of SWAPO stated: 
'“Within African society women were long considered 
commodities and brought up as slaves for the men. . . . 
It’s a matter of ‘comrade’, a communal sort of life (with- 
out the sexist division).” 

Just as the Namibian struggle for self-determination 
provided a point, of departure for the Marxist revolution- 
ary Rosa Luxemburg during the opposition to im- 
perialism, so today, Namibian revolutionaries’ serious 
grappling with the questions of what will follow independ- 
ence helps illuminate how deep is the needed uprooting so 
that not only imperialism is overthrown, but a new 
human beginning is made. — Lou Turner 


l’s McCarthyism 

conscionable amount being spent-for militarization. 

It is not only a question of the obscenity of a federal 
budget that projects no less than $1.7 illion for mili- 
tarization by 1986, at the same time that an un- 
employment rate of 17 percent is being spelled out in 
Michigan in terms of so great a leap in the infant mortal- 
ity rate that a child born in an inner-city Black section of 
Detroit today has no better chance of surviving its first 
year than a baby born in Honduras, the poorest of the 
shockingly poverty-ridden Central American countries. 

It is that the simultaneous ever-worsening unemploy- 
ment, the industrial stagnation, the political repression 
and ever-increasing arms race gorge up from the very 
innards of both the U.S. so-called “private capitalism” 
and Russian state-capitalism. And that, for both poles of 
capital, as they prepare for the final showdown, it is the 
masses at home that must be brought under control first. 
(See Lead, page 1) 

NOT ‘LINKS’ BUT TOTAL UPROOTING 

The new national organization just formed as Citizens 
Against Nuclear War already includes 26 groups and over 
20 million members, ranging from the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference to the National Education Associ- 
ation, from the Amalgamated Clothing and Textile Work- 
ers Union to the American Association of University Wo- 
men, and from the Coalition of Black Trade Unionists to 
the Newspaper Guild. Clearly, the challenge facing the 
anti-nuke/ anti-war movement is not only of merely 
“linking” movements or of multi vs. single issues. Issues 
and movements have already beeen linked by life. 

Nor is the challenge only the obvious one of refusing to 
allow this massive opposition to become channeled into 
one or another form of electoral politics. The challenge is 
how to achieve the deep and total uprooting of this de- 
generate, racist, sexist, exploitative world that is de- 
manded. That is a question not only of what you are 
against, but what you are for. 

As December, 1983 draws closer — the date when the 
572 Cruise and Pershing II missiles are scheduled for 
deployment in Europe — the protests throughout Europe 
and the U.S., which were born when that deployment was 
first announced in 1979, will surely grow more and more 
massive. What is needed, as the many forces of revolt 
coalesce in their opposition to the madness that a nuclear 
war is “winnable,” is so clear a direction — and so pro- 
found a philosophy of revolution, which alone can give our 
actions that direction — that the total uprooting of this 
dehumanized society will, at one and the same time, be 
the creation of a new, truly human world. 

Freeze not enough 

(continued from page 1) 

ional day of resistance” for June 20 to include demonstra- 
tions, direct action and civil disobedience at weapons 
production facilities. Canadian groups held a “refuse 
the Cruise” demonstration on Oct. 30 and have been 
doing civil disobedience at the Cruise missile production 
plant in Toronto. 

These approaches went far beyond the “Holocaust men- 
tality” which sees nuclear destruction as a final, future 
threat and does not connect it either with an actual, on- 
going production process or conventional military policy. 
At most disarmament conferences, the issues of nuclear 
and conventional policy are sharply divided, so that the 
roots of militarism cannot be addressed. Disarmament 
becomes defined as limiting our “overkill capacity,” cut- 
ting out the “excess” from our defense budgets, or as a 
“tradeoff” between conventional and nuclear spending. 

The NWF conference focused on the entire production 
cycle and the ongoing violence at every stage: from the 
expropriation of Native American lands, deaths among 
uranium miners, cancer victims from nuclear testing, the 
strangling of the economy and the loss of human services. 
Unless those relationships are recognized, as well as the 
violence of the system which encompasses and supports 
it, the freeze movement will fail to freeze the real roots of 
the arms race or speak to its real victims. 

- Anne L., Conference Participant 
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s ascendancy reflects state-capitalism’s degeneracy 



“winnable” and that only the “Other” will suffer total 
annihilation. (See Editorial, p. 9) 

FINALLY, ANDROPOV — AND THE 
RUSSIA-CHINESE FEELERS 


(continued from page 1) 

recognized in Solidarity a veritable “dual government”), 
was so overwhelming that they decided the Communist 
Party, too, must be put in its place. The decision was 
made to launch martial law on Dec. 13. 

Do Western ideologues need to see the actual Minutes of 
the last meeting the Russian “eminence grise,” Suslov, 
had with the Polish rulers he still could trust, in order to 
understand what has happened in the new stage of state- 
capitalism? Wasn’t that made clear enough once General 
Jaruzelski was elevated to be the leader also over the 
Party? The subordination of the Party to the Army and 
the ZOMOS has proved to be an actual anticipation of 
what would happen in Russia. But, because that is hardly 
the focus of the Western ideologues, the current events in 
Russia have diverted them, instead, to talking of An- 
dropov’s “culture.” 

The truth is that Andropov’s coming to power, far from 
revealing a new era of “culture,” reveals the state of 
degeneracy of state-capitalism as a whole. It was an- 
ticipated at its weakest point — in a satellite where the 
masses were in revolt and therefore the military had to 
be given power almost on a par with Big Brother himself. 
What needs to be seen is the pivot is not the degeneracy 
at the top, but the truth that the revolts against Com- 
munist totalitarianism for fully three decades have been 
so deep that the rulers have had to resort to the military 
over the heretofore sacrosanct Party machine.. 

THE CONTINUOUS REVOLT 

Consider what Russia had to do, itself, to put down the 
East German revolt of June 17, 1953, the Hungarian Rev- 
olution in 1956, the Czechoslovak Spring in 1968 — where- 
as, in Poland, 1981, it was a native Pole, General 
Jaruzelski, who did it by himself. Any nuance of differ- 
ence between the State and Production and the Military is 
gone. Marx is the only one who was right about the ulti- 
mate in capitalism — state-capitalism: there is nothing 
between the hierarchy in the factory at the point of pro- 
duction, and the State. As Marx put it, the State is the 
“excrescence” of capital’s domination. 

Even under martial law the workers in Poland have 
continued their revolt. When Jaruzelski “abolished” Sol- 
idarity on Oct. 8, the shipyard workers in Gdansk, Gdynia 
and Sopot refused to wait for a General Strike called for 
Nov. 10 and struck immediately. And when the govern- 
ment militarized the shipyards, drafting all those work- 
ers, men and women in Wroclaw and Nowa Huta walked 
out of their mills and plants. Yet, instead of reporting the 
thousands who did come out again on Nov. 10, the West- 
ern media reported these tremendous demonstrations a 
“failure” and the General Strike a “fizzle” — as if any- 
one could actually execute a general strike under martial 
law. 

The greatness, newness and continuity of the Polish 
revolt lies deep in the creative recesses of spontaneous 
mass uprisings. For the first time ever in the three-de- 
cade-long revolt in East Europe, the workers had found a 
way, paved for them by a small, unique combination of 
workers and intellectuals known as KOR, who had devel- 
oped the concept of a totally independent trade union 
movement far out of the confines of trade unionism in any 
other country in the East or in the West. When Solidarity 
became an actuality, the union did not leave matters only 
at the production line but demanded political freedoms as 
well. Indeed, it was because Solidarity had reached the 
stage of challenging state authority and winning legal 
status that the Communist ideologues, in Russia and at 
the top echelons of the military in Poland, feared they 
were confronting a veritable “dual government.” 

When the martial law, the imprisonments, and the 
hated ZOMOS still could not succeed in crushing the re- 
volt, they added their version of “Roman circuses.” To 
encourage the Church’s continued undermining of what 
the Underground Resistance was working for (and the 
masses were, indeed, undertaking actions independent of 
the Church advice), the State granted the Church a pro- 
mise for a June visit by the Pope. Walesa’s freedom was 
conditional on his “prudence” — a prudence that they 
(Jaruzelski, the Army, the ZOMOS, and Russia) will 
judge. 

The question that must now be asked is what about the 
true independents, the politicos who weren’t separating 
freedom from workers’ control of production, the in- 
itiators of that unique worker-intellectual combination 
that laid the ground for Solidarity — KOR? What about 
those who are now risking their lives in continuing under- 
ground activity? What about Huron, Modzelewski, Mieh- 
nik, Litynski. Lipski, Wujec, Frasyniuk? Are the rulers 
preparing their execution to balance the Roman Cir- 
cuses? *The last word has by no means yet been said! 

STATE-CAPITALISM AND THE HUNGARY ROAD’ 

Not even that possibility has stopped the Western ideol- 

* An important letter, “The Danger in Poland,” by 
George Konrad, has brought out the historic fact that in 
the Hmgarian Revolution the leaders had also been 
promised that there would be no executions once “order 
is restored.” But in fact Nagy and his colleagues were 
executed. (See New York Review of Books, Dec. 2, 1982, 
p. 6.) 


ogues from their empty speculations about the Andropov 
phenomenon in Russia. Added to descriptions of An- 
dropov’s “culture” and “shrewdness” is speculation, not 
about the Hungarian Revolution, but about what they call 
the “Hungary road” — freer trade and some private 
property. We are now reminded that Andropov, who was 
Russian Ambassador to Hungary when Russia brought in 
its tanks to crush the revolution, had chosen Kadar as 
“his man” — and, since Kadar opposed the Russian over- 
lordship when revolution first broke out, we are supposed 
to think of him as a socialist when he came to preside., 
over the counter-revolution, especially since it then 
evolved as a “new Hungary road.” 

What is this “Hungai^ road”? Does allowing some 
“free trade” and relaxation of collectivization of agricul- 
ture change the. class nature of the State? Does any of 
this make Andropov a veritable “closet liberal”? Total 
nonsense. Worse than that, such analysis discloses how 



Polish workers oppose imposition of martial law 


totally ignored is the whole phenomenon of what has hap- 
pened to the world economy ever since the Depression 
caused the total collapse of private capitalism. The truth 
is that the only way capitalism could save itself, and then 
launch into World War II, was to bow to the State Plan. It 
isn’t PJan, Plan, Plan, but State, State, State that marked 
die new, the ultimate stage of capitalism. By whatever 
name it went — whether Roosevelt’s “New Deal,” or Ja- 
pan’s “co-prosperity sphere,” or, after World War II, 
DeGaulle’s constitutional authoritarianism — state inter- 
vention was here to stay. It achieved total control in its 
Russian form — Stalinism — only because it was easier to 
do it there since the revolution had destroyed Tsarism. 

In Russia, though Stalin called it “socialism,” what the 
world witnessed in fact was a transformation into op- 
posite — of a workers’ state into a state-capitalist mon- 
strosity. Old capitalism, in the West and in the East, had 
what its ideologues call “a mixed economy,” while aiding 
Stalin by gilding Russian state-capitalism as “socialism.” 
The language could not possibly change the facts: Plan 
from above, State Plan, with its destruction of the work- 
ers’ attempts to control production, spells out the State as 
sole decision-maker. This is what Marx called “barracks 
discipline” — and he was applying the expression not just 
to the Army but to the relations of capital and labor at the 
point of production in the factory. Which is why the State 
remains the excrescence of that exploitative relationship. 
In the nuclear age, it has reached its ultimate as both 
Goliaths, Russia and the U.S., are preparing for the 
Apocalypse with the Grand Illusion that nuclear war is 


Lest the phenomenal haste with which Andropov as- 
sumed full power before ever Brezhnev was buried gives 
us the impression of a well-oiled machine that never runs 
astray and of an uncheckered rapid road to power, it is 
necessary to look carefully and objectively at Andropov’s 
long road to becoming General Secretary of the Russian 
Communist Party in the 30-year period which was never 
free of the impossible dualities of exploitation, racism, sex- 
ism and brutal repression, on the one hand, and never 
ending revolts in Russia’s Empire in East Europe, on the 
other. 

As a youhg man, at the head of the Young Communist 
League, Andropov was sent to aid in the amputation of 
Finland during World War II. Thus, at the very beginning 
of his high-rising career, the simultaneous task of repres- 
sion and giving the appearance of maintaining indepen- 
dence was first witnessed in Finland. In 1951 he was 
brought to Moscow. No sooner had the very first workers’ 
revolt from under Communist totalitarianism erupted and 
been crushed in East Germany in 1953, than Andropov 
was sent to Hungary in 1954. He was to crush the revolu- 
tion there in 1956, and supervised the rise of Kadar. 

Whatever it was that Andropov learned from 
Khrushchev’s rise and fall after putting missiles in Cuba 
at a time when Russia’s nuclear might could not match 
the U.S. Goliath’s, it Was Khrushchev’s “reforms” — so * 
inseparable from state-capitalism’s savagery — that 
molded Andropov’s “new” regime as he came to head the 
KGB in 1967. He “liberalized” Stalin’s treatment of the 
intellectuals by sending them to the new horrors called 
psychiatric hospitals. 

The following year Brezhnev dared to call the counter- 
revolutionary assault on Czechoslovakia by Russian tanks 
— “internationalism.” The infamous “Brezhnev Doc- ^ 
trine” is actually Russian chauvinistic imperialistic in- 
tervention into all “socialist countries.” Stalin’s “social- 
ism in one country" has gone abroad to roost. In the half 
century since Stalin’s usurpation of power developed into 
state-capitalism and reached a climax in the “Great Rus- 
sian Patriotic War,” what the world has witnessed is 
what Lenin sensed on his dying bed as he warned against 
Stalin. Lenin correctly spelled out Stalin’s relations with 
fellow Communists in Georgia as: “Scratch a Communist 
and you find a Great Russian chauvinist.” This rising 
tide of nationalism-chauvinism is now armed with nuc- 
lear power, as is the U.S., and both nuclear Titans are 
driving toward a single country’s total global power. 

It is in this context, and not in the 90-minute long talk 
between Gromyko and Huang, that one needs to see 
whether there is anything new in Chinese-Russian rela- 
tions since Andropov’s ascendancy to power. The rela- 
tions between so-called “socialist countries” were starkly * 
revealed in their true nationalistic context in the mid- 
1960s, when the turbulence was world- wide and the Nixon 
Administration, in its sphere, carried out the height of the 
counter-revolution against Vietnam abroad and against 
the anti-war Youth, the Black Revolution and Women’s 
Liberation at home. 

(continued on page 11) 


Inquiry reveals coverup 

The massacre of thousands of Palestinians in the West 
Beirut refugee camps of Sabra and Shatila has raised 
such a storm of opposition within Israel that it forced the 
Begin government to institute a court of inquiry before 
which even Begin and his generals have had to testify. 
Their testimony is reminiscent of the German reaction 
after World War II — “I did not know it was going on.” 

The facts prove Begin to be a liar as a number of army 
officers, newspaper reporters and civilians testified that 
they reported the atrocities to military officials and noth- 
ing was done to stop the slaughter. The fact that 
Begin formed an alliance with the fascist Phalangists, 
and continues it, places the final responsibility on his head. 

The entire imperialist adventure into Lebanon, of which 
the massacre was the culmination, was not a victory, but 
struck a serious blow to Israel itself. 

The idea of freedom for the Palestinian people can 
never be suppressed by force of arms. The continued and 
expanded occupation of the West Bank and Gaza as well 
as the refusal to withdraw from Lebanon are creating a 
crisis within Israel that is mounting every day. 

No one, least of all Begin, who was supplying arms in 
secret to Bashir Gemayel, could not have anticipated the 
massacre-to-be when the Phalangists were unleashed into 
the Palestinian refugee camps. After all, it was this same 
Gemayel, head of the fascist Phalange Christian militia 
back in the 1975-76 Civil War, who had led the infamous 
Tal-Zaatar Palestinian refugee camp massacre. Nor can 
we forget that it was these same rulers, Begin, Minister 
of Defense Ariel Sharon and their generals, who gave as 
the excuse for re-entering Beirut after the assassination 
of Gemayel “the prevention of fratricide.” 

Even if we put aside both these inexcusable and histor- 
ically recorded acts, the truth is, according to the Sup- 
reme Court’s own investigative committee, that Begin 


of Palestinian massacre 

and the generals knew what was going on, approved it 
and are now covering up. 

At a meeting of the cabinet Sept. 16, Sharon reported that 
the Israeli Defense Force (IDF) planned to send Phalangists 
into the refugee camps. Begin’s attitude was summed up by 
his remark, “If goyim kill goyim — are we to blame?” 

Begin, who claimed he first heard of the massacre on a ( 
BBC broadcast at 5 p.m., Saturday, Sept. 18, 36 hours 
after military commanders knew that Palestinian civil- 
ians were being killed, is charged with ignoring the dang- 
er of acts of revenge and bloodshed - 

Sharon is charged with failure to order that measures 
be taken to prevent acts of revenge and bloodshed after 
receiving reports of the killings. Chief of Staff Lt. General 
Rafael Eitan testified that he had warned Sharon that the' 
Phalangists were “sharpening their knives” after the as- ^ 
sassination erf Bashir Gemayel. Lt. Col. Moshe Hevroni 
testified that he had reported to Sharon’s aide, Avi Dudai, 
at 5:30 on Friday, Sept. 17, that 300 people inside the 
camps had been killed. 

Foreign Minister Yitzhak Shamir is charged with hear- 
ing reports on Sept. 17 on the actions of the Phalangists in 
the camps and of taking no action on it. Gen. Rafael 
Eitan is charged with failure to act or check on reports 
made to him on the killing in the camps and not ordering 
the withdrawal of the Phalangists. 

World reaction to the role of Israel in Lebanon is revul- 
sion. A widespread “Peace Now” movement is gathering 
strength in Israel with 1,300 Israeli soldiers signing a peti- ♦- 
tion of support for the movement, many refusing to serve 
further in the imperialist adventure. 

The present course of Israel is leading to its own de- 
struction. The “defense of the nation” can not serve as an 
excuse for the annihilation of the Palestinian people and the 
occupation of their homeland. _ Peter Mallory 
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fQQHUP Revolutionary creativity of Polish students 


No one can miss the massive participation of youth in 
all the street demonstrations in Poland. The story of 
course does not end there. The climate in high schools 
today is reminiscent of the 19th century youth con- 
spiracies. Leaflets and papers are distributed, pupils hold 
silent demonstrations during class breaks, circulate peti- 
tions in defense of teachers fired for activity in Solidarity, 
while secret organizations and self-education circles are 
forming. 

In Warsaw high schools the Youth Movement of Pro- 
gressive Opposition was created, taking as its goal self- 
education. The subject of their first meeting was Prague 
Spring. Forms of support for students dismissed from 
schools after the May 3rd demonstrations were also dis- 
cussed. 

the' STUDENTS WRITE: “The authorities want to iso- 
late us youth from the truthful social knowledge, tradition 
and history. The school is transformed into a factory of 

Draft resistance; other 
anti-militarist actions 

by Jim Mills 

When Ronald Reagan announced his MX deployment 
strategy Nov. 22, he said that the young “should not fear 
the future.” Yet the militarist attitudes from the presi- 
dency on down are so frightening that young people reject 
the kind of future world he and his class would like for 
them to live in. 

Many look at the prosecution of draft registration re- 
sisters as an example of what Reagan really means by 
“fear.” The government is currently prosecuting 160 
people out of three quarters of a million who should have 
signed up for the draft and didn’t. The Justice Depart- 
ment has indicted 13 people, all of whom are vocal oppo- 
nents of draft registration. The charges against one of 
them, David Wayte, were recently dismissed in court 
when the government refused to comply with a judge’s 
order to supply records and a witness for the hearing. 

A GOVERNMENT CONSPIRACY 

The appearance on the stand of presidential counselor 
Edwin Meese, who shaped the current prosecution policy 
would have been part of the effort of the defense to show 
the government’s method of prosecuting only vocal re- 
sisters merely because they are vocal, a violation of their 
right to free speech. Draft registration, the hearing would 
have shown, is becoming a fiasco and the indictments are 
intended to intimidate all unregistered young men into 
heading to post offices to sign on for the draft. This in- 
timidation program was punctuated earlier when it was 
announced that the government would not give financial 
assistance for college to non-registrants. 

Despite Selective Service System Director Thomas 
Turnage’s assessment in September that the number of 
non-registrants includes many already in the service as 
well as ones who are ignorant of the registration cam- 
paign (well publicized as it was), the truth is that the 
public resisters are the mere cutting edge of anti- 
militarist thought by masses of youth in the U.S. Besides 
the three quarters of a million who have refused to sign-up, a 
million who have registered and moved have not given their 
new addresses to the Selective Service System, the govern- 
ment agency that runs conscription for the Army. That is an 
underground form of resistance that may free them both 
from prosecution and conscription. 

David Wayte’ s trial exposes the true intentions of 
Reagan — to intimidate youth. Yet the legal battles such 
as his represent only a single front of opposition. Youth 
anti-militarist thought has appeared in other ways re- 
cently. 

OTHER FORMS OF YOUTH RESISTANCE 

Wien security guards set up a surprise security check 
last month at Thomas Jefferson High School in New York 
City, an uproar followed. When one of three students who 
were loudly protesting was bodily carried into the dean’s 
office, hundreds of shouting students stormed the 
cafeteria and classrooms and then went into the street 
They threw rocks and shouted “Gestapo Tactics!” while 
police tried to disperse them. The Thomas Jefferson High 
School activities reflect deep-seated, bedrock youth in- 
transigence to a militarized culture built on capitalism 
that’s in crisis in the 1980s. 

This is why a view of anti-militarist youth activity in 
the 1980s cannot be confined to the assigned avenues im- 
portant as they may be. For instance, the success of the 
nuclear weapons freeze movement has been in creating 
space inside the electoral system to express mass revul- 
sion over nuclear war insanity. Yet that success has been 
made possible through the. heretofore independent and 
spontaneous response by millions joining organizations 
including those promoting “the freeze.” 

The arenas of trials and elections don’t contain the to- 
tality of youth anti-militarist thought and actions against 
the great fear Reagan would use in his drive towards war 
and regimenting our lives. Other, newer forms will con- 
tinue to express that totality. Will the youth organizers be 
ready with their own, total vision opposing Reagan’s 
militarization? 


obedience training, it teaches us spying, conformism and 
lies, it gives us illusory knowledge, it prepares us for the 
role of submissive tools of the militarized system. We are 
calling on you to form circles of Independent Education 
(KON). Create groups of people who know and trust each 
other. We received information that groups of specialists 
from different humanist disciplines are preparing pro- 
grams and publications for us. We will try to make the 
organization of KON succeed so that we can begin self- 
education outside the walls of the school.” 

Foreshadowing the workers’ rejection of the new state- 
run unions, students from the III High School, who were 
first among the high school youth to organize themselves 
after August, 1980, issued a leaflet to all new students not 
to allow the school administration to set up adminis- 
tration-controlled “student self-government.” 

Even grade-school students are being mobilized into 
Students’ Front of Refusal (UFO): 
b't: - '-' Bulletin of resistance No. 1. 7 April 82 
What is UFO? It is Students’ Front, of Refusal. So far 


I Youth in Revolt 

Last month, on the anniversary of the 1929 demonstra- 
tions in Kwangju against Japanese colonial rule, South 
Korean students, chanting slogans demanding freedom of 
the press and labor unions, were attacked with tear gas 
by police, who mobilized in force as rumors had spread of 
students’ plans to confront the dictatorial government of 
President Chun Doo Hwan, backed by the U.S. 

• r- ■■ * ■' * * 

The Israeli Justice Ministry said criminal charges will 
be filed against the Neve Zedeck theatre company for 
performing a banned play, “The Patriot,” by Hanoch 
Levin. It is about a soldier ordered to fight in an Israeli 
invasion of Albania, where he dies. 

* * * 

A recent study by the Association of American Colleges 
Project on the Status and Education of Women reveals 
that a negative learning atmosphere exists for women 
students in the nation’s colleges. They cited such prac- 
tices as instructors using sexist language in the class- 
room, interrupting women more frequently than men, 
asking questions followed by eye contact with men stu- 
dents only, calling on men by name more frequently. 

* * * 

Billy Paddock, a white youth, was hauled before a 
South African military tribunal when he refused to serve 
in their war against the Black population. He insisted that 
the South African military was an instrument used to 
“maintain white class and social domination in South, and 
southern Africa.” 


it’s a not too numerous group of teenagers/ students. We 
divided ourselves into -a few sections. Our goal is serving 
the students and their interests. UFO will fight against 
people who destroyed the renewal, i.e. WRON and its flun- 
keys of whom there are more in school and on the street. 

To join UFO you have to meet seven conditions: 1) Be a 
student in grade school, grade 2-8, or high school, grade 
1-3/8-13 years old. 2) Know what conspiracy is. 3) Want 
justice in all of Poland. 4) Do not make UFO into an 
idiotic game. 5) Do not say much to outsiders. 6) Do not 
believe in lies of WRON and PZPR or their organs/ TV 
news, tribune. 7) Be with us until the end. 

WARNING! If you get our bulletin, after reading it hide 
it in a place only you know. If you are writing any under- 
ground propaganda always destroy the first copy — they 
can recognize the typewriter by it. FOR DETAILS ASK 
GRANDMOTHERS AND GRANDFATHERS! 

COMMITTEE OF SOCIAL RESISTANCE (KOS) issued 
the following appeal: “. . . the fact of being young alone i$ 
sufficient proof of offense that it justifies use of force. 
Reports of systematic beatings of young people are 
multiplying . . . The tragedy of the situation is deepened 
by the fact that to execute the role of the torturer they 
use young people incorporated into ZOMO divisions volun- 
tarily or forcibly. . . . 

“KOS calls on the whole society, defend our youth . . . 
We call on teachers and educators: do not be silent. We 
call on parents to make public all incidents of use of force 
against their children. Only in silence are we alone. We’re 
also directing our appeal to the youth — don’t be pro- 
voked, but keep up solidarity with each other.” 
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Andropov’s ascendancy in Russia 


(continued from page 10) 

It was then that Andropov came to head the KGB and 
was followed by the “Brezhnev Doctrine.” The Sino-So- 
viet orbit which split at the beginning of the 1960s, from 
an “unbreakable friendship” to a great conflict, reached 
its climax in Mao’s “Cultural Revolution” when China 
subordinated Vietnam’s life-and-death struggle with 
American imperialism to declare Russia as “Enemy No. 
1.” Deng’s post-Mao China has not only continued that 
line but intensified it. Just as Mao sacrificed his 
“closest-comrade-in-arms,” Lin Piao, when he dared to 
object to Mao’s rolling out the carpet for Nixon, so Deng 
was concretizing Russia as “Enemy No. 1” by saying 
Russia was the worst of the imperialistic super-powers, 
and flirting with outright collaboration with U.S. imperial- 
ism against Russia. . - 

But, just as U.S. imperialism never gave up its “na- 
tional interests” in the preservation of the Chiang Kai- 
shek connection and protection of Taiwan even after the 
U.S.- “alliance” with Deng, so Deng never gave up its 
stake in Russia — not when U.S. imperialism seems to 
disregard China’s “national interests.” Anyone, however, 
who seriously thinks that Andropov’s putting out feelers 
to China means Russia’s forgetting China’s defection 
needs to take a deeper look at the capitalistic interests of 
each of these “socialist countries.” 

Just when we were confronted with a pre-revolutionary 
situation in Iran and the mass movement against the Shah 
was gaining a momentum of its own, both Russia and 
China, for (heir own national interests, were still embrac- 
ing the Shah! Ever since the Hitier-Stalin Pact gave the 
green light to World War II, neither Stalin’s Russia nor 
Mao's China (even when it was only in Yenan and pur- 
sued by Chiang Kai-shek’s Army) has ever fundamentally 
departed from its inherent Stalinism, that is to say, its 
state-capitalist nature. 

The overriding question for capitalist-imperialism the 
world over is how to force labor to produce and produce 
and produce for “production’s sake” — that is, how to 
enforce “labor discipline.” For Russia, which has already- 
tried “barrack discipline” in the factory as in the mili- 
tary — and still faces the continuous labor revolts in its 
East Europe, the question is: what else is left to try? It is 
here we need to have one more look at Andropov. 

The “newness” of the present stage of state-capitalism, 
its full degeneracy, lies, not in its foreign relations, but 


strictly in the internal conflict, and that does include Rus- 
sia’s East Europe Empire. Let’s return to Suslov’s last 
visit to Poland on the eve of Dec. 13 (and, as it turned out, 
the eve of his death) — this time not to see what it sig- 
nified for Poland, but for Russian succession. Suslov was 
Russia’s preeminent ideologist, recognized as “the dog- 
matist” but at least somewhat apart from a direct econ- 
omic-political-military identity, especially its secret 
police demands. Andropov, the KGB man, nevertheless 
moved rapidly to take over that portfolio after Suslov’s 
death. That was the beginning of the year 1982. 

As the conflict between Russia and the U.S. is heating 
up with Reagan’s revival of the Cold War, and Russia is 
no longer that lesser nuclear might of the 1962 Cuban 
Missile crisis when Khrushchev had to bow to Kennedy, 
there seems to be no area which Andropov seems willing 
to leave out of his totalitarian hold. By taking over also 
all ideology, state-capitalism has “coordinated” political 
and military and ideology. And let’s not forget that Wein- 
berger has met his match in Russia’s Defense Minister as 
Ustinov was the first to vote for Andropov, and declared 
that anyone calling for military cuts was committing an 
“unpardonable mistake.” 

Andropov has summed it all up himself in his first 
major speech to the Supreme Soviet — not when he talked 
the same language as Reagan against “the other,” but 
when he talked of the crisis within Russian economy. It is 
clear that the 1975-76 economic global crisis has not 
abated in 1982. The tough words are directed against Rus- 
sia’s 80 million work-force for its lack of “labor dis- 
cipline,” its “shoddy work, inactivity and irrespon- 
sibility.” Then comes still another warning against insuf- 
ficient “labor productivity” which, says the new ruler and 
ideologist, should result in “an immediate and unavoid- 
able effect on earnings.” 

Yes, the Russians have a word for it: “unemployment 
within factory gates.” No, the Russians do not have the 
answer to the continuous resistance to “labor discipline” 
and the endless revolts. Here, too, Marx had the answer: 
The deeper the economic crisis the more does capitalism 
create its own “grave-diggers”: the proletariat. In Rus- 
sia, as in Poland, the gravediggers of capitalism are pre- 
paring. No, the last word has not yet been said, and An- 
dropov’s ascendancy will not stifle the massive opposition 
from all over its empire, beginning at home. 

Detroit, Mich. Nov. 26, 1982 
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OUR LIFE AND TIKES 


Reagan’s visit vs. Latin American realities 


by Peter Mallory and Kevin A. Barry 

We have turned over Our Life and Times this month 
to Anne Molly Jackson for a report on Latin America. 
See also Guatemalan freedom fighters speaking for 
themselves p. 4. — Peter Mallory and Kevin A. Barry. 

President Reagan’s visit to Latin America came in the 
wake of new disclosures of the role of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency (CIA) to overthrow the Nicaraguan gov- 
ernment as well as new revelations of the CIA’s attempt 
to assassinate Chilean President Allende a dozen years 
ago. Reagan’s visit included only “safe” countries — 
Honduras, Costa Rica, Colombia, Brazil — but he ar- 
ranged meetings with the presidents of El Salvador and 
Guatemala, both countries engaged in bloody civil wars. 
Let us begin our own visit by looking briefly at some of 
today’s Central American realities. 

Central America 

It has become clear that the U.S. cannot stop the Cent- 
ral American revolutions by economic aid to dictatorships. 
Even military aid has as yet failed to transform the situa- 
tion. In spite of nearly half a billion in aid this fiscal year, 
the Salvadoran government’s latest offensive against 
the guerrilla-controlled parts of the country has been un- 
successful; its economy is in ruins; and strikes are break- 
ing out even among government workers in the capital 
city. 

So far to the right has the government moved since the 
“elections” last spring, that Reagan-appointed U.S. Am- 
bassador Hinton was forced to denounce “abuses” by se- 
curity forces and demand “the murderers of our citi- 
zens” be brought to justice. He was referring to the four 
U.S. religious women who were raped and murdered by 
government troops in December, 1980 and the two agricul- 
tural advisors who were murdered in 1981. Meanwhile in 
1982 the murder of El Salvadorans continues at dizzying 
rates. By the U.S. Embassy’s own count some 5,639 Sal- 
vadorans were killed in the first 10 months, half of them 
civilians. • 

But the concrete response of the U.S. to this stalemated, 
murderous civil war has been the attempt to escalate it 
through regionalization of the war. Honduras has become 
the “frontline” for U.S. sponsored actions both against El 
Salvadoran guerrillas and peasant refugees and against 
the government of Nicaragua. 

Aid to the Honduras government, and most especially to 
( its military, has increased at astronomical rates during 
' the two years of the Reagan Administration. This military 
money is in sharp contrast to the actual starvation of 
Honduran infants and young children. 

Honduras has become a staging-ground for invasions. 
In June of this year some 3,000 Honduran troops invaded 
rebel territory in El Salvador. The recent revelations 
about the U.S.’s “secret war” against Nicaragua show 
that the CIA is sponsoring some 5,000 counter- 
revolutionaries in camps inside Honduras, from which 
they have been launching invasions of up to 1,000 men. 
The counter-revolutionaries are mostly former soldiers of 
the hated Nicaraguan dictatorship, Somocistas. Reagan 
has authorized $19.9 million for this CIA operation and to 
encourage a legal opposition within Nicaragua. The latest 
word is that the camps have now been moved from Hon- 
duran territory right into Nicaraguan territory! 

Any land invasion of Nicaragua will be met by the 
100,000-strong volunteer Nicaraguan armed forces and 
militia. But the ability of Nicaragua to concentrate on 
deepening its revolution is hurt by the constant military 
threats and by the U.S. assaults on its economic develop- 


ment. The U.S. has rejected all overtures to establish 
normal relations, has tried to prevent other nations from 
giving aid even to relieve the natural disasters of floods 
and droughts, and has encouraged the flight of business 
from Nicaragua. 

In Guatemala where President Rios Montt has combined 
born-again Christianity with the military bootheel, 
thousands of Indian men, women and children have been 
massacred by government troops. And yet the Reagan 
Administration wishes to resume military aid, which was; 
cut off in 1977 for Guatemala’s gross human rights viola- 
tions. Charges of illegal military aid going to Guatemala 
from the U.S. right now have already been raised. Mean- 
while Reagan circumvented the ban on sales of military 
trucks and jeeps by simply removing them from the list 
of prohibited equipment. 

Reagan’s visit to Costa Rica comes at a time when the 
very structure of this “model” country is shaky and in 
danger of economic collapse. There are opposition move- 
ments here too. Opposition in each country shows that 
what is being regionalized in Central America is not alone 
Reagan’s alliance with military dictatorships, but new 
forms of revolt that have gained their inspiration from 
Nicaragua’s revolution, but rest on their own indigenous 
ground. 


Argentina 


Chile’s neighbor in the Southern Cone, Argentina, is 
another military dictatorship where resistance is growing 
in spite of years of repression. The recent discovery of 
1,500 unidentified bodies in cemeteries around the country 
gives the final lie to the government’s feigned ignorance 
about the more than 6,000 people who have “disappeared” 
over the years. Those wno for several years have de- 
manded to know where were the disappeared, the 
Mothers of the Plaza de Mayo, mothers whose husbands 
and relatives disappeared, continue. Their courageous 
weekly demonstrations at die Plaza de Mayo, their re- 
fusal to be swept into the narrow false patriotism of the 
war over the Malvinas/ Falklands against British im- 
perialism, have continued to expose Argentina’s fascistic 
military government. 

Increased unrest since the loss of the war has also 
forced the government to permit some radical and 
Peronist political meetings and to promise elections in 
1984. Disagreements among the ruling generals, however, 
may produce a new ciampdown instead. A recent de- 
monstration by 15,000 in the middle class suburbs of 
Buenos Aires shows that the dissatisfaction is widespread. 


Chile 


The latest revelations about conspiracy at the highest 
levels of U.S. government to arrange for the assassination 
of President Allende in 1970 (see Seymour Hersh’s article 
in the Atlantic Monthly) show to what lengths our gov- 
ernment went to overthrow the Chilean government. The 
nine years since Allende’s overthrow have meant that at 
least 30,000 Chileans — leftists, liberals, and any “sus- 
pected” of being anti-government — have died in con- 
centration camps or by firing squads. Fascist head of 
government General Pinochet’s long arm even reached 
into the U.S. with the murder of exiled Allende govern- 
ment official Orlando Letelier in Washington. So outraged 
was public opinion that the U.S. was forced to cut off aid 
to the Pinochet government. 

But today, despite the refusal of the Chilean govern- 
ment to hand over those who planned the killing as well 


Who We Are and What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees, an organization 
of Marxist-Humanists, stand for the abolition of 
capitalism, whether in its private property form as 
in the U.S., or its state property form as in Russia 
or China. News & Letters was created so that the 
voices of revolt from below could be heard not 
separated from the articulation of a philosophy of 
liberation. A Black production worker, Charles 
Den by, author of Indignant Heart: A Black Work- 
er’s Journal, is the editor of the paper. Raya 
Dunayevskaya, National Chairwoman of the Com- 
mittees, is the author of Marxism and Freedom 
and Philosophy and Revolution, which spell out the 
philosophic ground of Marx’s Humanism interna- 
tionally as American Civilization on Trial con- 
cretizes it on the American scene and shows the 
two-way road between the U.S. and Africa. 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year 
of the Detroit wildcats against Automation and 
the Montgomery Bus Boycott against segregation — 
activities which signalled a new movement from 
practice which was itself a form of theory. Vol. 1, 
No. 1, came off the press on the second anniver- 
sary of the June 17, 1953 East German revolt 
against Russian state-capitalism masquerading as 


Communism, in order to express our solidarity 
with freedom fighters abroad as well as at home. 
Because 1953 was also the year when we worked 
out the revolutionary dialectics of Marxism in its 
original form of “a new Humanism,” as well as 
individuality “purified of all that interferes with 
its universalism, i.e., with freedom itself,” we 
organized ourselves in Committees rather than 
any elitist party “to lead.” 

In opposing the capitalistic, racist, sexist, ex- 
ploitative society, we participate in all class and 
freedom struggles, nationally and internationally. 
As our Constitution states: “It is our aim ... to 
promote the firmest unity among workers. Blacks 
and other minorities, women, youth and those in- 
tellectuals who have broken with the ruling bu- 
reaucracy of both capital and labor.” We do not 
separate the mass activities from the activity of 
thinking. Anyone who is a participant in these 
freedom struggles for totally new relations and a 
fundamentally new way of life, and who believes 
in these principles, is invited to join us. Send for 
a copy of the Constitution of News and Letters 
Committees. 


as those who did the actual murder, the Reagan Ad- 
ministration is trying to persuade Congress to resume 
aid. This, in order to prop up the Chilean government, 
which has brought the country to economic ruin. Un- 
employment is 35 percent, wages are between $150 and 
$200 a month while the cost of living matches that for 
those in Boston. Industrial production is down and a nega- 
tive growth rate of five percent is predicted for the year. 

The supply side economics of Milton Friedman which 
Chile has been following under Pinochet has only meant 
an increasing impoverishment of the masses. Everywhere 
it has been the excuse to cut wages and government bene- 
fits, to try to spur economic development on the backs of 
the workers, and everywhere it is failing. Reports from 
Chile speak of even the middle class hungry and unem- 
ployed. 

After nine years of fascism, resistance continues to 
grow. In August, several thousand people participated in 
a hunger march in Santiago, calling for “Bread, work, 
justice and freedom.” Students demonstrated against the 
government in Santiago and Valparaiso. Unions and pro- 
fessionals have increased opposition, demanding 
economic rights for the workers. The Catholic Church has 
become so active in recording human rights violations 
and providing lawyers that General Pinochet has taken to 
attacking the Church. 



(continued from page 5) 

the need for a powerful counteraction, concluding, “to 
save the Russian commune there must be a Russian Re- 
volution.” 

In the third work on the subject — the Preface to the 
Russian edition of the Communist Manifesto, January 21, 
1882 — Marx proceeded to tie the “peasant East” to the 
“proletarian West” in an unprecedented revolutionary 
linking. The question he had been grappling with for the 
better part of a decade was posed once more: 

Can the Russian obshchina, though greatly under- 
mined, yet a form of the primeval common ownership 
of land, pass directly to the higher form of Communist 
common ownership ? Or on the contrary, must it first 
pass through the same process of dissolution such as 
constitutes the historical evolution of the West 1 ? 

And the answer that comes forth is not only revolution, 
but permanent revolution; not only revolution in the pea- 
sant East, but that revolution as a spark for revolution in 
the proletarian West, which can in turn re-enforce the 
East’s revolution: 

The only answer to that possible to-day is this: if the 
Russian Revolution becomes the signal for a proletarian 
revolution in the West, so that both complement each 
other, the present Russian common ownership of land 
may serve as the starting point for a communist 
development. 

The vicissitudes of Russia since then are, of course, 
well known. What is not w.ell known, and in fact, has been 
studiously ignored, is precisely the way Marx worked 
through the question of underdeveloped and developed 
lands. 

The particulars of the Russian peasant commune have 
been obliterated both by capitalism’s encroachment into 
Russia prior to 1917. and Stalin’s forced collectivization of 
the 1930s. But Marx’s methodology is still alive. And so is 
the dialectical method which enabled him to see such 
phenomenal new pathways to social revolution, not in 
isolation from the realities of capitalism, but by finding 
the revolutionary forces within capitalism’s developed 
lands. , 

In returning to today the question is not so much to 
search for where there is a particular social organization 
on the land in one part of the world or another which is 
still surviving capitalism’s encroachments. Where such 
forms exist, it is likely that capitalism has not yet found a 
way to fully exploit those regions. Instead, what remains 
as alive in our day as in Marx’s — indeed, what compell- 
ed Marx to study any particular social organization of his 
day — are the human forces which challenge capitalism’s 
drive for accumulation, whether primitive or “ad- 
vanced.” 

Whether the indigenous social forms still existing in 
such dispersed places as Namibia’s communal relations 
and Guatemala’s Indian peasant communities can form 
the basis for new human beginnings in each land is an 
open question. But what makes both places so alive for us 
today is that in Namibia, in Guatemala, there are pea- 
sant masses who are fighting to be rid of capitalism’s 
direct encroachments — its brutal slaughter of men, 
women and children; its destruction of the land. But their 
fight cannot be in isolation. Can it not be a signal for the 
rest of us to make the revolution continuous, to make real 
what Marx had called “revolution in permanence?” Only 
such simultaneous working out of complementary new 
pathways for social revolution can crack the capitalist 
framework berth in thought, as Marx had done, hand in 
hand with doing it in reality, which is the task for this 
generation tej accomplish. 


